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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In offering the present edition of Hobbes's translation of 
Thucydides to the public, the Editor deems it proper to 
state that the whole has been carefully revised and cor- 
rected. The language of Hobbes, in many places quite 
obsolete, and therefore obscure, has been modernized, and, 
where necessary, new notes have been added. To render 
this more useful than former editions, a collation of the 
texts of Baver and other editors with that of Bekker, is 
inserted in the notes ; together with a new translation of 
passages, in which the former differ from the latter. The 
division of the Books into Chapters, which renders 
references from the Greek perfectly easy, is a great and 
most conspicuous improvement, and will, it is hoped^ 
recommend the present beyond all preceding editions. 



ANALYSIS. 



BOOK I. 



Chap. 

Thucydides undertakes the history 
of the Pelopoonesian war, con- 
ceiying it to be the greatest 1 

State of Greece before the Trojan 
I'var • • • • m ji 

Origin of the name Hellas; Tro- 
jan war the first enterprise where 
the Grecians combined their 
forces 3 

Minos, king of Crete, the first that 
had a navy . ; . . 4 

Digression touching the piracy and 
robberies of old times; robbing 
had in honour .... 5 

Continual wearing of armour in 
fashion; Athenians first civilized C 

Cities of Greece how seated, and 
for what causes ... 7 

Carians and Phoenicians committed 
the most robberies ... 8 

Action of Troy .... 9 

Mycenae, though no great city, of 
great power; Sparta less, and 
Athens greater, than for the pro- 
portion of their power ; survey 
of the fleet sent to Troy ; .10 

Poverty of the Greeks the cause 
why the Trojans so long held out 11 

State of Greece after the Trojan 
war ; Boeotia more anciently 
Cadmeis; the lonians colonies 
of the Athenians . . .12 

Difference between tyranny and 
regal authority ; first Triremes 
made at Corinth ; means of the 
wealth of Corinth, sumamed the 
Rich; lonians had a navy in 
Cyrus's time ; Poly crates, tyrant 
of Samos,had a navy in the time 
ofCambyses . . . .13 

Shipping of Greece very mean be- 
fore the Medan war . 14 

Causes why the Grecians never 
joined their forces in any great 
action 15 

lonians kept down by the Per- 
sian . . . 16,17 



Chap. 

Lacedaemonians put down the ty- 
rants through the whole of 
Greece ; Greece divided into two 
leagues, the Lacedaemonians and 
Athenians . . . .18 

The manner in which the Lacede- 
monians and Athenians dealt with 
their confederates . . .19 

Digression to shew how negligent- 
ly men receive the fame of things 
past, by the example of their er- 
ror, touching the story of Hip- 
pias, the sou of Pisistratus . SO 

Thucydides defends his own His- 
tory 21 

His diligence in the inquiry into 
the truth of what he wrote ; use 
of this history . . . .22 

Earthquakes, eclipses, famines, 
pestilences, concomitants of this 
war; causes of the war; fear 
necessitates the war in the La- 
cedaemonians . . . . 2S 

First pretext; Epidamnians neg- 
lected by their mother city Cor- 
cyra, procure the protection of 
the Corinthians . . .24 

Corinthians send inhabitants to 
Epidamnns . . .25 

Corcyraeans angry at the aids sent 
by the Corinthians, make war 
on Epidamnus ; Corcyraeans be- 
siege Epidamnus . . f6 

The Corinthians send an army to 
relieve it 27 

The Corcyraeans ofier to stand to 
arbitrament ; the Corinthians un- 
willing to accept it, and not with- 
out cause . . . .28 

Corinthian and Corcyraean fleets; 
Corcyraeans have the victory at 
sea, and on tho same day take 
the city 29 

The Corcyraeans masters of the sea 30 

Corinthians prepare a greater navy ; 
both Corcyraeans and Corinthians 
send their ambassadors to Athens 81 



ANALYSIS. 



Chap. 

Oration of the ambassadors of Cor- 
ey ra . . . 32 — 36 

Oration of the ambassadors of Co- 
rinth .... 37—43 

Motives which induced the Athe- 
nians to enter into league with 
the Corey rae an s . . .44 

Athenians aid Corey ra with ten 
galleys 43 

Corinthian fleet ; Corinthians set 
forward 46 

Preparations for the battle . 47,48 

The battle; Corinthians have the 
better 49 

Athenians and Corintliians tight; 
Sybota of the continent a haven ; 
a supply of twenty sail from 
Athens bO 

Corinthians fall off . .61 

Corcyraeans offer battle again . 52 

Corinthians expostulate with the 
Athenians to sound their pur- 
pose ; answer of the Athenians . 53 

Corinthians go home ; Corcyraeans 
and Corinthians both challenge 
the victory, hnd both set up 
trophies 54 

Corinthians in their way home 
take Anactorium, and keep two 
hundred and fifty of the best men 
prisoners, being Corcyraeans, but 
use them well . . . .56 

Second pretext for the war ; Poti- 
daeans suspected, and command- 
, ed to give hostages, and to pull 
down part of their wall . 56 

Athenians give order to the gene- 
rals they were sending against 
Perdiccas to secure their cities 
in those parts . . .57 

Potidaeans seek the protection of 
the Lacedaemonians ; revolt of 
Potidaea, Bottiea, and Chalci- 
dica, from the Athenians . . 58 

Athenian fleet, finding Potidaea 
and other cities a&eady lost, 
goes to Macedonia . . .59 

Corinthians send their forces to 
Potidaea to defend it ..60 

Athenians send forces agftinst Po- 
tidaea 61 

Athenians and those with Aristacus 
prepare for battle . . .62 

Victory falls to the Athenians 63 

Athenians begin to besiege Poti- 
daea, and send Phormio with six- 
teen hundred men of arms there ; 
Potidaea straitly besieged on all 
sides 64 

Advice of Aristaeus to carry all the 
people but five hundred men out 



Chap, 
of the city, that their victual 
might the longer hold out, re- 
fused ; he gets out of the city 
unseen by the Athenians, and 
staying in Chalcidica, slew cer- 
tain of the city of Sermyla by 
ambushment; Phormio wastes 
the territories of the Chalcidae- 
ans and Hottieans . . .65 

Solicitation of the war by the Co- 
rinthians, and other confederates 
of the Lacedaemonians . 66 

Complaints exhibited against the 
Athenians in the council of Sparta 67 

Oration of the ambassadors of Co- 
rinth .... 68—71 

Athenian ambassadors residing in 
Lacedaemon upon their business, 
desire to make answer to the 
oration of the Corinthians . 72 

Oration of the ambassadors of 
Athens .... 73 — 78 

Lacedaemonians amongst themselves 
take counsel how to proceed 79 

Oration of Archidamus 80 — 8.5 

Oration of Sthenelaidas . ^ 

Lacedaemonians by question con- 
clude that the Athenians had 
broken the peace . . .87 

True cause of this war being the 
fear the Lacedaemonians had of 
the power of Athens, the author 
digresses to shew how that pow- 
er first grew up ... 88 

Athenians return to their city after 
the departure of the Medes, 
which they repair, wall, &c. 89 

Themistocles advises them to build 
on ; his'subtlety in deluding the 
Lacedaemonians, who came in 
embassy to prevent it ; the build- 
ing hastened . . .90 

Themistocles goes to' Lacedaemon 
ambassador ; bis conduct there 91 

Lacedaemonians dissemble their 
dislike of the conduct of the 
Athenians . . .92 

Walls of Athens built in haste ; 
Themistocles, author to the Athe- 
nians of assuming the dominion 
of the sea, and of fortifying Pei- 
raeus ; reason why he was most 
addicted to affairs by sea . 93 

Pausanias sent general of the 
Greeks to pursue the relics of 
the Persian war . . .94 

Pausanias, growing insolent, the 
lonians offended, desire the pro- 
tection of the Athenians; Pausa- 
nias sent for home, to answer to 
certain accusations, and in his 



ANALYSIS. 



Chap, 
absence the Grecians give the 
Athenians the leading them; 
Pausanias acquitted, but sent 
general no more ; the Grecians 
refuse the command of Dorcis, 
sent from Sparta, to be their ge- 
neral 95 

Athenians assess their confederates 
to sustaining the war . 06 

History of the time between the 
Persian and Peloponnesian war, 
passed over by other wrilere, 
touched briefly upon . . 07 

Steps of the Athenians toward their 
great dominion ; take £ion, Scy. 
ros, Carystus, and Nayos . 98 

Cause of revolts from the Athenians 90 

Athenians defeat the Persian on 
the river Euryroedon; war on 
Thasus, take Amphipolis, and 
are defeated at Drabcscus . 100 * 

Lacedaemonians intending to invade 
Attica, hindered by an earth- 
quake ; Thasus rendered to the 
Athenians . .101 

Lacedaemonians send for aid to the 
Athenians, in their war against 
Ithome ; first dissension between 
the Lacedaemonians and Atheni- 
ans ; Athenians suspected by the 
Lacedaemonians, join with the 
Argives 102 

The Helots in Ithome, after ten 
years' siege, compound, and quit 
Peloponnesus; Athenians receive 
them, and place them in Nau- 
pactus ; Megara revolts from the 
Lacedaemonians to the Athenians 103 

The Athenians send an army into 
Egypt to aid the rebels against 
the king of Persia . . .104 

Athenians fight by sea against the 
Corinthians and Epidaurians ; 
after that, against the Pelopon- 
nesians; then against the i§igi- 
netae ; Corinthians aid JEgina, ; 
receive a great loss in Megara . 105 

Corinthians stoned to death . 106 

Broils between Phocians and Do- 
rians 107 

Iiacedaemonians fight with Atheni- 
ans at Tanagra ; Athenians over- 
throw the Boeotians at QEnophy ta, 
and subdue Boeotia and Phocis ; 
JEginsL yielded to the Athenians ; 
Athenians sail round Pelopon- 
nesus, and waste it . . .108 

End of the Athenians' forces in 
Egypt; supply of Athenians go- 
ing to Egypt, defeated by the 
forces of the king . 109, 110 



Chap. 

Athenians invade Thessaly, and 
under Pericles besiege (Eniades ill 

Truce for five years between the 
Athenians and Peloponnesians ; 
Athenians war on Cyprus; Ci- 
mondies; holy war . . 112 

Athenians defeated a.t Coronea by 
the outlaws, lose Boeotia . .113 

Euboca revolts from Athens; Me- 
gara revolts; Euboea subdued 
by the Athenians . .114 

Peace for thirty years between the 
Athenians and Peloponnesians . 115 

Athenians upon Samos . \ll\ 

Samos yielded to the Athenians . 117 

Business about Corey ra and Poti- 
daea, before related ; between 
the Persian and Peloponnesian 
war, fifty years; oracle consult- 
ed by the Lacedaemonians en- 
courages them to the war . 118 

Consultation of the Peloponnesians 
in general, whether they should 
enter into a war or nut . .119 

Oration of tlic ambassadors of Co- 
rinth . . 120—124 

War decreed by all the confede- 
rates 125 

Lacedaemonians send embassies to 
the Athenians, about expiation 
of sacrileges, only to pick better 
quarrels for the war . 126 

Pericles always adverse to the 
Lacedaemonians . . 127 

Athenians require the Lacedaei90- 
nians to expiate the violation of 
sanctuary also on their part ; oc- 
casion and manner of the death 
of Pausanias in the temple of 
Jupiter Chalcioeca; Pausanias 
practises with the king of Persia 
against the state of Greece ; let- 
ter of Pausanias to the king . 128 

Letter of Xerxes to Pausanias . 129 

Pausanias grows proud on the re- 
ceipt of these letters . . 130 

His conduct .... 131 

Accused of practice with the He- 
lots ; sends letters to the king, 
which are opened by the way . 132 

By the art of the Ephori made to 
betray himself .... 133 

Flies into sanctuary . . .134 

Themistocles in the same treason . 135 

Pursued by the Athenians and Pe- 
loponnesians, flies to Corcyra; 
thence put over to the main land, 
and goes to the king of the Mo» 
lossians 136 

Thence conveyed to Pydua : in 
danger of being cast on the 



\ 



ANALYSIS. 



Chap. 
ilthenianB* fleet at Naxos, makes 
himself known to the master of 
the ship; arrives at Ephesas ; 
his letter to Artaxerxes . .137 
Praise of Themistocles ; his death 138 
Lacedaemonians by ambassadors 
command the abrogation of the 
act against the Megareans ; last 
ambassadors from Lacedaemon 



Ch«p. 
require tlie Athenians to lay 
down their dominion ; Athenians 
consult what to answer • 139 

Oration of Pericles . 140—144 

Answer of the Athenians to the 

ambassadors of Laocdaemon . 145 
Commercial dealings still carried 
on between the parties . 146 



BOOK II.— Year 1. 



Chap. 
Commencement of the Peloponne- 

sian war 1 

Thebans, by treachery, enter Pla- 
taea; execute not the design of 
the traitors, but offer composition 2 
Platasans accept it; take heart; 
and unite themselves by digging 
through the common walls of ' 
their houses, assault the Thebans 8 
The Thebans fly, but cannot get 
out ; penned up in a house which 
they entered into by mistaking 
the door for the city gate, yield 
to discretion .... 4 
Whole power of Thebes come to 
rescue their fellows ; Thebans 
seek to intercept the Plataeans 
in the villages; Plataeans send 
to the Thebans to be gone, and 
promise to release their prison- 
ers; Thebans go off, and the 
Plataeans fetch in their men and 
goods, and kill their prisoners . 5 
Atbenians lay hands on such Boeo- 
tians as were in Attica ; victual 
Plataea, put a garrison into it, 
and take out their unnecessary 

people 6 

Preparation of both sides for the 
war; prophecies and oracles 
preceding tlie war ... 7 
Affections of the Grecians towards 

the combatant states . . 8 

Confederates of the Lacedaemoni- 
ans; of the Athenians 9 
Lacedaemonians' league, meet in 

the isthmus, invade Attica . 10 
Oration of Archidamus in the coun. 
cil of war, in the army of the 

league 11 

Archidamus sends before him an 
ambassador to the Athenians, 
and tries all other means to right 
his country, before war ; ambas- 
sadors from Archidamus con- 
voyed back without conference ; 
Archidamus marches forward . 12 



Chap. 
Pericles imagining Archidamus 
might spare his grounds, pro- 
mises, if he did, to give them to 
the state ; speech of Pericles to 
the Assembly at Athens, touch- 
ing the means of the war, &c. ; 
length of the walls to which the 
watchmen were appointed ; their 
galleys 13 

Athenians fetch in their wives and 
children and substance into the city 14 

Athenians accustomed ever to live 
in the country . .15 

Athenians remove out of the bo. 
rough towns into the city unwil- 
lingly 16 

Athens thronged with the coming 
in of the country . .17 

Athenians make ready one hundred 
galleys to send about Pelopon- 
nesus ; Peloponnesian army as- 
saults QBpoe, a frontier town of 
Attica, in vain . . . 18 

Archidamus taxed of backvvard- 
ness and favour to the Athenians ; 
Archidamus with his army enters 
Attica, comes to Acharnas, and 
stays there long, cutting down 
their corn and trees . . .10 

Design of Archidamus in staying 
so long at Acharnas . . 20 

Athenians hardly contain them- 
selves from going out to tight . 21 

Skirmish between the Athenian 
and Boeotian horse . .22 

Archidamus removes from Achar- 
nas ; Athenians send one hundred 
galleys to infest the sea coast of 
Peloponnesus ; Peloponnesiant 
go home 23 

The Athenians set by one thousand 
talents and one hundred galleys, 
for defence against an invasion 
by sea 24 

Athenians assault Methone ; Bra- 
sidas defends it; they take Pheia, 
atownofElis . . .25 



ANALYSIS. 



Chatp. 

AtheniaD fleet under Cleopompus 
takes Tbroniatn .36 

Inhabitants of ^gina remoTed by 
the Athenians, and received by 
the Peloponnesians . . .27 

Eclipse of the sun and stars dis- 
cerned 28 

Athenians seek the favour of Sital- 
ces, king of Thrace, and Perdic- 
cas, king of Macedonia . . 29 

Athenians take Solium and Astacus, 
and the isle of Cephallenia . 30 

The Athenians invade Megaris ; 
Athenians, greatest army ; Athe- 
nians duly once a year invade 
Megaris . ... .31 

End of the first summer ; Atalante 
fortified by the Athenians . 32 

Euarchus,the tyrant, recovers As- 
tacus 33 

Manner of the Athenians in burying 
the bones of the first slain in the 
ivars . • « • • 9-1 

Funeral oration made by Pericles 35 — 46 

YEAR 11. 

Second invasion of Attica by the 
LacedaBmonians ; plague at Athens 47 

Began in Ethiopia ; Peloponnesians 
supposed to have poisoned their 
wells ; author sick of this disease ; 
description of the disease ; birds 
and beasts perished that fed on 
carcases ; one sick of it mortally 
the second time ; men died in the 
streets; neglect of religion and 
law ; predictions called to mind ; 
ambiguous prophecy expounded 
by the event . . . 48 — 64 

Peloponnesians lay waste the coun- 
try as far as Laurium . . 65 

Pericles with Lesbians and Chians 
lays waste part of Peloponnesus 56 

Peloponnesians depart from Attica 67 

Athenian feet returned from Pelo- 
ponnesus, goes to Potidaea un- 
successful by reason of the sick- 
ness 68 

Athenian people vexed at once both 
with the war and pestilence, grow 
impatient towards Pericles . 59 

Oration of Pericles . . 60 — 64 

Pericles fined in a sum of money ; 
Athens at the greatest in his 
time ; his death and commendation 65 

Lacedaemonians war against Zacyn- 
thus 60 

Lacedaemonian ambassadors taken 
by the Athenian ambassadors in 
Tlirace, and go to Athens ; Athe- 
nians put them to death • 67 



Chap. 

Ambraciota war on Acarnania ; end 
of the second summer . . 68 

Phormio seta out to watch the 
enemy 69 

Potidaea rendered to the Athenians 70 

YEAR in. 

Siege of Plataea ; Platteans' speech 
to Archidamus . .71 

His answer ; their reply ; his answer 
to their reply . . . .72 

Plata;ans reply again, and desire to 
know the pleasure of the people 
of Athens ; Athenians' message 
to the Platseans . • .73 

Plataeans' last answer to Archida- 
mus from the wall ; his protesta- 
tion 74 

Mount raised against Plataea ; Pla- 
taeans raise their wall higher 
against the mount, by a frame of 
timber, in which they laid bricks ; 
Platacans devise to draw the earth 
from the mount throu{;h the wall ; 
Peloponnesians remedy that evil; 
Plataeans fetch tlie earth away 
from under the mount by a mine, 
and make another wall within 
that which was to the mount ; 
Peloponnesians assault the wall 
with engines ; Plataeans defence 
against the engines ; Peloponne- 
sians throw fagots and fire into 
the town from the mount; great 
fire ; Plataea besieged . 75 — 78 

Athenians send an army against the 
Chalcldeans ; engagement at Spar- 
tolus ; Athenians overthrown with 
the loss of three commanders . 79 

Ambraciots invade Acarnania with 
the Lacedaemonians ; army of the 
Ambraciots and their confede- 
rates ; they go toward Stratus, 
the greatest city of Acarnania; 
wariness of the Grecians . . 80 

Rashness of the Chaonians ; strata- 
gem of the Stratians ; Peloponne- 
sians and Ambraciots retire with- 
out efiect . • • .81 

Cnemus goes to /Eneadae . . 82 

Phormio, with twenty Athenian gal. 
leys, overcomes forty-seven Pe- 
loponnesians ; order of the Pelo- 
ponnesian galleys ; of the Athe- 
nian ; and stratagem of Phormio; 
Peloponnesians fly ; preparations 
for another fight . . 83,84 

Twenty sail of Athenians, sent to 
aid Phormio, stay in Crete . 85 

Peloponnesians sail by the coast of 
Panormus . • .86 



ANALYSIS. 



Chap. 

Oration of CDemus . . . ^7 

Phorraio doubts the courage of his 
soldiers ; encourages them . 88 

Oration of Phormio . . .89 

Stratagem of the Peloponnesians ; 
Peloponnesians give the onset ; 
Athenians have the victory ; Ti- 
mocrates, a Lacedaemonian, kills 
himself; end of the third sum- 
mer .... 90—92 

Peloponnesians resolve to attempt 
the surprise of Peiraeus . 93 

Dare not execute their design, but 
turn to Sal am is . . .94 

Sitalces, king of Thrace, makes war 
on Perdiccas, king of Macedon . 95 

Description of Thrace; great power 
of the Scythians . . 96—98 

Beginning of the kingdom of Ma- 
cedon; Macedonian kings de- 



Cluip. 
scended from the Temeuidse, a ' 
family in Argos . .99 

Macedonians retire into their walled 
towns ; Archelaus, son of Perdic- 
cas, ninth king of Macedon, of 
the family of the Tcmenid* . 100 

Sitalces and Pcrdiccas come to a 
conference about the motives of 
the war ; Grecians at the coming 
of this army stand on their guard, 
fearing they were called in by the 
Athenians to subdue them ; Seu- 
thes corrupted by Perdiccas, per- 
suadeth Sitalces to return . 101 

Phormio puts suspected persons out 
of Stratus and Corontae ; course 
of the river Achelous; Acarnania, 
whence so called . .102 

Phormio sets out for Athens ; end 
of the third year of the war . 103 



BOOK lir.— Year IV. 



Chap. 

Peloponnesians invade Attica . 1 

Revolt of Lesbos ; intention of the 
Lesbians to revolt ... 2 

Discovered to the Athenians, who 
send forty galleys to Lesbos; 
Athenians imprison such of Mity- 
lene as were at Athens, and stay 
their galleys ; give the Mityleni- 
ans time to purge themselves at 
Athens S 

Mitylenian ambassadors speed not 
at Athens ; sally out upon the 
- Athenians, but without success . 4 

Lie still, expecting help from Pelo- 
ponnesus 5 

Athenians send for the aids of their 
confederates . . . . G 

Send Asopius, the son of Phormio, 
with thirty galleys, about Pelo- 
ponnesus; Asopius glain . . 7 

Mitylenian ambassadors sent to La- 
cedaemon, appointed to attend the 
general assembly of the Grecians 
at Olympia .... 8 

Oration of the ambassadors of Mi- 
tylene .... 9—14 

The Mitylenians taken into the La- 
cedaemonian league ; Lacedaemo- 
nians prepare for the invasion of 
Attica by sea and land .15 

Athenians, to shew their power, and . 
to deter the enemy from their en- 
terprise, send one hundred gal- 
leys, not so much to waste Pelo- 
ponnesus, as to confute the opi- 
nion which the Lesbian ambassa- 



Cliai). 
dors had put into the Laccdat'mo- 
nians of their weakness . .10 

Greatness of the Athenian navy, an 
occasion of their great expense 
of money 17 

Mitylenians go with a power to Me- 
thymne, hoping to have it be- 
trayed ; Athenians send Paches 
with one thousand men of arms to 
Mity lene; end ofthe fourth summer 18 

Athenian messengers slain in Caria 19 

riataeans, resolving to relinquish 
their city, two hundred and 
twelve men escape through the 
works of the enemy ; they make 
the length of their ladders by 
conjecture upon counting the lays 
of brick ; description of the for- 
tification of the Peloponnesians 
about Plataca; of the Plataeans 
going over the enemy's walls 20—24 

Salaetiius, a Lacedacmonian,entereth 
secretly into Mity lene, and con- 
firmeth them with hope of speedy 



aid 



25 



YEAR V. 

Attica the fourth time invaded ; 
Pausanias, king of Lacedaemon . 26 

Salaethus arms the commons for a 
sally ; they mutiny and give up 
the town 27 

Some ofthe Mitylenians fearing the 
worst, take sanctuary; whom 
Paches persuades to rise; and 
puts them in custody at Tenedos 28 



ANALYSIS. 



Chap. 

Voyage of Alcidas with forty galleys 

to Ionia; Alcidas with his fleet 

at Embatus, assured of the loss 

ofMitylene . . . .29 

Advice of Teatiaplus in the council 

of war SO 

Advice of certain outlaws of Ionia 
and Lesbos; cowardly resolution 
of Alcidas ; he kills his prisone rs 31 
Samians sharply reprehend him . 82 
Alcidas makes haste from Ephesus 
homeward ; Paches pursues the 
Peloponnesians ; glad he does 
Dot overtake them . .33 

Paches parlieth with Hippias ; his 
equivocation with Hippias, whom 
he put to death, contrary to pro- 
mise ; Paches takes Pyrrha and 

Eressus 34 

Apprehends Salaethus in Mitylene. 35 
Athenians slay Salaethus, although 
he offered to withdraw the Pelo- 
ponnesians from the siege of Pla- 
tsea; cruel decree of the Athe- 
nians in their passion against the 
Mitylenians; Athenians repent of 
their decree, and consult anew ; 
Cleon most popular, and most 

violent 36 

Oration of Cleon . . . 37--40 
Oration of Diodotus . . 41 — 48 
Sentence of Diodotus executed ; gal- 
ley sent out after the former, with 
a sentence of mercy ; speed of 
this latter galley to overtake the 
former; commons of Mitylene 
very near destruction . . 49 
Above a thousand principal authors 

of the revolt executed . 50 

Nicias takes Minoa .51 

Platseans yield the city ; Lacedae- 
monians refuse to take Plataeaby 
force, but will have it by volun- 
tary surrender; unjust proceeding 
of Uie Lacedaemonians . . 52 
Oration of tiie Plataeans . 53—59 

Thebans desire to speak in reply . 60 
Their oration . . . 61—67 

Lacedaemonians proceed with their 
question ; Plataeans put to death ; 
twenty -five Athenians slain with 
them ; Plataea pulled down ; La- 
cedaemonians, in their sentence 
on the Plataeans, have more re- 
spect to their own profit than to 
the merit of the cause . . 68 
The forty galleys, with Alcidas, 

come weather-beaten home ^ . 69 
The sedition of Corcyra occasioned 
by the captives from Corinth, who 
persuade the renouncing of their 



Chap, 
league with Athens; Pithias,one 
of the Athenian faction, accused ; 
and absolved, accuses some of 
the other faction; Pithias and 
others slain in the senate . . 70 
Ambassadors to Athens put in pri- 
son, and placed in ^gina . .71 
Lacedaemonian faction assail the 

commons 72 

Commons overcome the oligarchi- 
cals . .. . . . 73, 74 

Nicostratus reconciles the parties . 75 
Alcidas and the Peloponnesians ar- 
rive and fight at sea against the 
Corcyraeans; Alcidas a coward 76, 77 
Threescore sail of Athenians come 
to aid the Corcyraean commons ; 
Peloponnesians depart with their 

fleet 78 

The people, on the coming in of the 
Athenians, most cruelly put to 
death whomsoever they can of the 
contrary faction ; description of 
the behaviour of the people in 
this sedition . . 79 — 81 

Manners of the seditious; in sedi- 
tions and confusion,they that dis- 
trust their wits, suddenly use 
their hands, and defeat the stra- 
tagems of the more subtie sort 82—84 
Athenian fleet goes away ; five hun- 
dred of the nobility that escaped 
seize on such places as belonged 
to the Corcyraeans in the conti- 
nent; come over and fortify 
themselves in Istone . . 85 

Athenians send twenty galleys into 
Sicily, on pretence to aid the Le- 
ontines, but with intention to hin- 
der the coming of corn from 
thence into Peloponnesus, and to 
spy out the possibility of subdu- 
ing that island . . . .86 
End of the fifth summer; plague 

again at Athens . . .87 

Athenians invade the Lipareans, 
and the isles of /Bolus . 88 

YEAR VI. 

Earthquakes about Euboea, and in- 
undations; natural causes of inun- 
dation 89 

Athenians win Mylae and Messena 90 
Athenians send Demosthenes with 
thirty galleys about Peloponnesus, 
and Nicias with sixty galleys to 
Melos ; the army of Nicias, and 
another army from the city of 
Athens, meet, upon a sign given, 
at Tanagra, in Boeotia; they over- 
come the Tanagrians in battle , 91 
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ANALYSIS. 



Chap. 

LacedsmoDians build the city He- 
raclea ; commodious seat of this 
new city for the war; Thessa- 
lians infest the new city with con- 
tinual war, lest they should be 
too great ; severity of the Lace- 
dasmonians' government, dispeo- 
pled the city of Heraciea, and 
frighted men from it; LAcedas- 
monians always seyere, not al- 
ways just . . .92,93 

Demosthenes wars on Leucas . 94 

Demosthenes invades £tolia at the 
persuasion of the Messenians . 95 

Ambition of Demosthenes, chief 
cause of his unfortunate enter- 
prize in ^tolia ; ^tolians unite 
against the invasion of Demos- 
thenes . * . . 96,97 

^tolians give Demosthenes a great 
overthrow; Demosthenes afraid 
to come home . . . .98 

Athenian fleet in Sicily sails to Lo- 
cris, and take Peripolium . 99 

^tolians and Peloponnesians make 
a journey against Naupactus 100,101 

Demosthenes relieves Naupactus; 
end of the sixth summer . . 102 

Athenians in Sicily assault Nessa . 103 

Delos hallowed; edict that none 
should be suffered to be bom or 
die in Delos ; Rhenea an island 
tied to Delos with a chain, and 
dedicated to Apollo of Delos ; the 
Athenians institute the quinquen- 
nial games at Delos . . • 104 

The Ambraciots and Peloponnesians 
make waragainstthe Acamanians 
and Amphilochiansunfortunately ; 
they take Olpae; Acamanians 
make Demosthenes their general 105 

The Ambraciots at Olpce send to the 
Ambraciots at home to come to 
their aid 106 



Chap. 

Demosthenes chosen general . 107 

Battle between the Ambraciots and 
the Acamanians; Ambraciots and 
Peloponnesians fly . . . 108 

Demosthenes suffers the principal 
Peloponnesians to retire from Ol- 
psB secretly ; to disguard the 
Ambraciots of their aid, and pro- 
cure the Peloponnesians the 
hatred of the nations there- 
abouts 109 

Demosthenes sends part of his army 
to lie in ambush by the ways by 
which the Ambraciot supplies 
were to come from the city . 110 

M antineans retire from Olpae ; Am- 
braciots go after them, and are 
slain to the number of two hun- 
dred ; the rest escape to Salyn- 
thus, king of the Agneans • 111 

Demosthenes goes out to meet the 
supply of Ambraciots that came 
from the city; Ambraciots sur- 
prised in their lodgings; put to 
flight 112 

Conference of the herald from the 
Ambraciots in Agrseis, with one 
of Demosthenes' army, about the 
number of the slain ; Acamanians 
will not let the Athenians subdue 
the Ambraciots utterly, because 
they thought the Ambraciots bet- 
ter neighbours than the Athe- 
nians . i , . , 113 

League for one hundred years be- 
tween the Ambraciots and Acar- 
nanians 114 

Athenian fleet in Sicily invades Hi- 
meraea ; Py thodoms sent to take 
the fleet from Laches . .115 

Fire breaking out of iEtna, bums 
the fields of Catana . .116 



BOOK IV.— Year VII. 



Chap. 

Messena revolts from the Athenians ; 
Locrians waste the territory of 
Rhegium 1 

Fifth invasion of Attica; Athenians 
send forty galleys to Sicily, which 
are to put in by the way at Cor- 
ey ra, being still in sedition, the 
outlaws holding the field, and the 
commons the city ... 2 

Demosthenes urges to put in at 
Pylos . . . . 3 



Chap. 
Fleet driven into Pylos by weather; 

commodity of Pylos ; Athenians 

build the fort of Pylos . 4 

The Lacedsmonians at home regard 

the taking of Pylos but lightly . 5 
The army, and Agis, take it more 

to heart . . . ; . 6 
Athenians take Eion^ in Thrace, 

and lose it again ... 7 
Lacedaemonians, by sea and land, 

seek to recover Pylos; Demos- 



ANALYSIS. 
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Chap, 
thenes sends to call back the fleet 
to help him ; LacedaBmoiiiaiis pre- 
pare themselves to assault the 
Fort ; situation of the isle Sphac- 
teria ; Lacedaemoniana put over 
four hundred and twenty men of 
arms, besides their servants, into 
th<) isle of Sphacteria . • 8 

Demosthenes prepareth himself to 
keep the Lacedaemonians from 
landing on the shore . . 9 

Oration of Demosthenes to his soU 
diers 10 

The Athenians take heart ; the La. 
cedsemonians assault the fort by 
land, and seek to force landing 
from their ^leys . . .11 

Valour of Brasidas; Brasidas swoons 
byreasonof his wounds . . 12 

Lacedasmonians, after three days' 
assault, without effect, give over 
that course; Athenian fleet re- 
turns from Zacynthus to aid the 
Athenians in Pylos; Athenians 
overcome the Peloponnesian fleet 
in the haven of Pylos . . 18 

Athenians getting the victory, be- 
siege the men cut off from the 
army in the island . .14 

Magistrates of Sparta come to view 
the state of the camp, and con- 
clude there to send to Athens 
about peace . . • .15 

Truce between the armies, till am- 
bassadors might be sent to Athens ; 
articles of the truce . , . .16 

Oration of the Lacedaemonian am- 
bassadors . . 17-— 20 

Insolent demand of the people of 
Athens, by tiie advice of Cleon . 21 

Lacedaemonians desire to speak be- 
fore a private committee • . 22 

Ambassadors return without effect, 
and the truce ends . . .23 

Athenians cavil, and keep the gal- 
leys of the Lacedaemonians ; war 
at Fylos goes on . . - 24 

Syracusians and Athenians fight in 
the strait between Messena and 
Rhegium Its 

Syracusians and Athenians fight at 
sea ; Messenians war on the city 
of Naxos, and receive a great 
loss; Athenians and Leontines 
attempt to take Messena . .26 

Athenians much troubled to watch 
the island ; shift of the Lacedae- 
monians to relieve the besieged 
witih victual; Athenians angry 
that their army is detained so 

- long; IB the siege of the island . 27 



Chsp. 

Cleon, to avoid the envy of hinder- 
ing the peace, engages himself, 
ere he was aware, to fetch those 
that were besieged in the island 
home to Athens; and taken at 
his word, would have declined 
the employment, but cannot; a 
glorious boast of Cleon well 
taken • . . 28,29 

Reason why Demosthenes durst not 
land in Uie island to subdue the 
besieged by fight .30 

Wood of the island burnt by acci- 
dent; Cleon arrives at Pylos • 81 

Athenians invade the island , 32 

Kill those that were in the first and 
most remote watch from Pylos ; 
Athenians divide themselves into 
many troops against the main 
body of the Lacedaemonians; 
fight between the Athenians and 
the Lacedaemonians in the middle 
of the island . . 88 — 86 

Lacedaemonians retire to the fort 
where the last guard was placed 80 

Athenians assault them there ; some 
of the Athenians climb up behind 
them unseen, and appear at their 
backs 87 

Lacedaemonians yield ; Lacedaemo- 
nians yield up their arms, and 
carried prisoners to Athens ; num- 
ber of the slain, and of the pri- 
soners .... 88— *40 

Lacedaemonians send ambassadors 
to Athens .41 

Yielding ofthe Lacedaemonians con- 
trary to the opinion bad of their 
virtue; Lacedaemonian prisoners 
kept in bonds at Athens, to be 
made use of in making the peace, 
or on the first invasion of Attica 
to be slain .... 42 

Nicias wars in tiie territory of 
Corinth with good fortune; Co- 
rinthians hearing of their coining, 
assemble their forces to hinder 
their landing . . .43 

Athenians and Corinthians fight . 44 

Corinthians put to flight; Athe- 
nians waste other parts of the 
same coast; execution of the Cor- 
cyraean banished men, and end of 
that sedition; truce granted to 
those banished, on condition that 
it should be void if any of them 
offered to escape; fraud of the 
Corcyraeans to entrap the ban- 
ished men . 45, 40 

Truce brdcen, and the outlaws put 
intoc the hands of the commons; 

C 
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Chap. 
C^rcyraBana take the outlaws out 
by scores, and make them pass 
the pikes . . . 47, 4B 

Outlaws refuse to go out to execu- 
tion ; kill themselves ; miserable 
end of the banished men; also 
end of the sedition • . .49 

Athenians take Anactprlum from 
the Corinthians, and put it into 
the hands of the Acarnanians . 60 

Artaphemcs, an ambassador from 
the king of Persia to the La- 
cedaemonians, intercepted, and 
brought to Athens, and his letters 
read ; king of Persia's letters to 
the Lacedaemonians translated 
into Greek, and read at Athens . 61 

Chians suspected, and forced to 
pull down their new-built walls 62 

YEAR VIII. 

Lesbian outlaws make war. on, the 
Atoenians' dominions in the coq- 
tinent near Lesbos . .63 
Athenians, led by Nicias, subdue 
Cythera, inhabited by Lacedae- 
monians 64 

Cytherians yield to Nicias, refer- 
ring themselves to the people of 
Athens for any thing but death ; 
Athenians remove them from their 

seats 65 

Lacedaemonians dejected with their 

great losses . . .66 

Athenians waste the coast of Laconia 67 
Bum Thyrea, slay and ma^e pri- 
soners of all the inhabitants being 
JEginetae ; Tantalus, a Lacedae- 
monian captain, carried prisoner 
to Athens ; decree of the Athe- 
nian people concerning the Cy- 
thereans; ^ginetae taken in Thy- 
rea, and Tantalus, a Lacedaemo- 
nian, who was with them ; i^gi- 
netpe put to death . . .68 
Sicilians make a general peace, by 
the advice of Uermocrates, and 
so dismiss the Athenians, that 
waited to take advantage of their 

discord 69 

Oration of Hermocrates for peace GO-^65 
Athenians depart from Sicily, and 
their commanders punished as 
suspected to have left for a brib« 66 
Athenians attempt to take Megara 
by treason: heads of the, com- 
mons hinder the return of the 
outlaws, plot the betraying of the 
city to ihe Athenians ; plot laid 
by fixe traitors for the put^g of 
the Athenians into the town ; of 



Chap. 

the traitors to give the Athenians 
the long walls . . .67 
Athenians win the long-walls . 68 
Traitors give advice to open the 
gates and give battle; treaston 
discovered . . .69 
Athenians failing of Miegara, take 
Nisaea, and demolish the long- 
walls 70. 

Brasidas saves Megi^a. from being 
renderec) to the Athenians; Bra- 
sidas desires to put himseslf into 
the city; goes b^ck to Tripor 

discus 71 

But not received . .72 

Boeotians come with their forces, 

and join Brasidas ; Boeotian and 

Athenian horse skirmish . . 7S 

Whole army on either side fa^ one 

another, but neither side willing 

to begin 74 

Megareans receive Brasidas and 
his army ; I^egarean outlaws re- 
called, and sworn to forget former 
qu^urre^s; ot^tlaws b^ing in au- 
thority, put to death onehnndred 
of the adverse faction . 76 

Mitylenian outlaws lose the city of 
Antandrus ; Lamachus loses his 
ten galleys by a sudden land-flood 
in Pontus . . . .76 

Boeotians desire to ch^inge their 

policy . . . . .77 

Demosthenes goes to Naupactus 
against the Boeotians ; plot laid 
between certain Boeotians and the 
Athenians how to bring Boeotia 
into the power of the Athenians 78 
Brasidas passes through Thessaly 
-with fifteen hundred men of arms 
to aid the Qhalcideans that deli- 
berated a revolt : soft answer of 
Brasidas,not withstanding he was 
resolved to pass ; Brasidas goes 
apace through Thessaly; cause 
why Perdiccas and the Chalci- 
deans called in the Lacedaemo- 
nians into those parts . 79, 80 
Why the Lacedaemonians so wil- 
lingly sent an army to them ; im- 
pious policy of the Lacedaemo- 
nians in destroying their Helots 81 
Praise of Brasidas . . .82 
Athenians conceiving Perdiccas to 
be an enemy, augment their forces 
in Thrace . . 8S 

Brasidas refuses to war on Arrhi- 
baeus, for the oflfer of Arrhibaeus, 
and through the advice of the 
Chalcideans; gives therein dis- 
taste to Perdiccas . .84 
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Chap. 

Bras Idas comes before Acanthus, 
and is receiyed without his army 85 

Oration of Brasidas 80 — 88 

Revolt of Acanthus ; of Stagyrus ; 
end of the eighth summer . • 89 

Demosthenes approaches Siphas by 
sea, to take it by treason, but 
failed ; the treason detected . 90 

Hippocrates marches to Delium 91 

Army of the Athenians having taken 
Delium, begins to retire ; Boeo- 
tians follow them . .92 

Oration of Pagondas to his soldiers 93 

Order of the army of the Boeotians ; 
of the army of the Athenians . 94, 95 

Oration of Hippocrates to his sol- 
diers 96 

Boeotians interrupt the oration ; 
Athenians fly . . .97 

Dispute about giving leave to the 
Athenians to take up their dead ; 
message of the Boeotians to the 
Athenians; message of the Athe- 
nians to the Boeotians, by a 
friend of their own ; reply of the 
Boeotians 98 

Form of an engine, wherewith they 
set the wall on fire . 99, 100 

Delium recovered by the Boeotians 101 

Boeotians deliver to the Athenians 
their dead; Demosthenes land- 
ing in Sicyonia, beaten back by 
the inhabitants; Sitalces, king 
of Thrace, dies, and Seuthes, his 
brother 8 son, succeeds him . 102 

Brasidas goes to Amphipolis ; ori- 
ginal of Amphipolis ; Agnon 
founder of Amphipolis; Ar^ilians 
conspire to betray Amphipolis; 
Argilus revolts . lOS 

Brasidas wins the bridge, and is 
master of all between it and the 
city 104 

Amphipolitans send for aid to Thu- 
cydides, the author of this His- 
tory 105 

Brasidas fearing to be prevented 
by Tliucydides, hastens by easy 
conditions to procure the town 
to yield 106 

Amphipolis yielded; Thucydides 
comes too late to relieve Amphi- 
polis; puts himself into Eion, 
and defends it against Brasidas 107 

Great inclination of the people of 
those parts to come in to Bra- 
sidas 108 

Athenians begin to fear; Athenians 
send garrisons to the places 
thereabouts ; Brasidas envied at 
home 109 



Chap. 
Megareans demolish their lot^- 

walls, before but disjoined fh)m 

the city, by the Athenians; 

Brasidas invades the territory of 

Acte; at Athos stands . 110—114 

Torone revolts to Brasidas ; man- 
ner in which the town was be- 
trayed ; town taken .115 

Athenians escape into a castle 
of the same called Lecythus; 
speech of Brasidas to the Toro- 
nsans 116 

He takes Lecythus .117 

YEAR IX. 

Truce for a year ; motives to truce 
on either side . .118 

Articles of the truce . 119,120 

Revolt of Scions; Brasidas goes 
over in a boat, but with a gidley 
before him, and his reason ; his 
speech to the Scioneans .121 

The honour done to Brasidas by 
the Scioneans ; Brasidas receives 
news of the suspension of arms 122 

Difference between the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians about the 
restitution of Scione, which re- 
volted after the truce made, but 
before the f^cedaemonians knew 
of it ; Athenians prepare to war 
on Scione ; decree of the Athe- 
nians against Scione . 123 

Revolt of Menda . .124 

Perdiccas and Brasidas Jointly in- 
vade Arrhiba^us; Lyncestians 
fly ; Perdiccas expects merce- 
nary aid out of Illyris . 125 

Illyrians come and turn to Arrhi- 
baeus ; Macedonians on a sudden 
fear run away and desert Brasi- 
das ; retreat of Brasidas . . 126 

Oration of Brasidas to his sol- 
diers . ; . . .127 

Brasidas draws away his army, 
and the Barbarians follow him ; 
Illyrians pursue the Macedo- 
nians, leaving part of their army 
to follow Brasidas; Brasidas 
seizes the top of the hill by 
which he was to pass . 128 

Spite of Brasidas' soldiers against 
the Macedonians for abandoning 
them ; Perdiccas and Brasidas 
fall out ; Mendaeans encamp 
without the city ; Nicias is 
wounded . . . 129, 130 

Sedition in Menda ; gates opened 
to the Athenians upon sedition ; 
Menda pillaged by the Athenians 131 
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Chap. 

Atheniani lead their army agaioit 
Scione 182 

Perdiccas makes peace with the 
Athenians; the Lacedemonians 
make yoong^ men goyemors of 
cities . • . . • 133 

Walls of ThespisB demolished by 
the Thebans ; temple of Juno, in 
Argos, burnt by negligence of 



Chay. 
an old priestess; Phaeinis, priest- 
ess of J uno, in the place of Chry- 
sis ; siege laid to Scione ; end of 
the ninth summer • • 134 

Battle between the Mantineans 
and the Tegeatas • . 135 

Brasidas attempteth Potidaea ; end 
of the ninth year • . • 136 



BOOK v.— Year X. 



Chap. 

Truce for a year expired ; Delians 
removed out of I>elos on super- 
stition; Delians seat themselves 
in Adramyttium ... 1 

Cleon goes out with an army to the 
parts about Thrace, and assaults 
Torone; Pasitelldas with the 
garrison of the town, endeavours 
to defend it .... 2 

Cleon takes Torone ; Pasitelidas, 
a Lacedaemonian captain, taken 
alive ; Seven hundred men sent 
prisoners to Athens; Panactum 
taken by the Boeotians; Cleon 
goes to Amphipolis ... 8 

P^ax sent ambassador to the Si- 
cilians ; Leontine commons driven 
out of the city by the Syracu- 
sians; Leontine nobility become 
Syracusians, and go to Syracuse 
to dwell; Leontines make war 
on the Syracusians; Phaeax 
moves the Sicilians to war upon 
the Syracusians; the Gelans 
stop the motion made by Phaaax 4 

Phaeax makes peace with the Lo- 
crians 5 

Cleon makes war on Amphipolis; 
Gampselus taken by Cleon ; Bra- 
sidas sits down over against 
Cleon at Cerdylium; forces of 
Brasidas ; Cleon goes up to Am- 
phipolis against his own mind • 6 

Cleon, not expecting a sally, views 
the situation of the town . 7 

Brasidas puts himself into Amphi- 
polls ; stratagem of Brasidas . 8 

Oration of Brasidas to his soldiers 9 

Brasidas prepares to assault the 
army of the Athenians; Cleon 
admonished of a sally towards, 
leads his army back; Brasidas 
takes sallies, is wounded and 
falls; Cleon flies, and is slain; 
Brasidas' army gets the victory ; 
Brasidas lives only so long as to 
know he had the victory . • 10 



Chap. 

Honour done to Brasidas after his 
death 11 

Supplies going to Brasidas, stay 
by the way at Heraclea; hear- 
ing of his death, return to Lace- 
daemon; Athenians and Lace- 
daamonians incline to peace 12, 13 
'. Causes why the Athenians desired 
peace 14 

Why the Lacedaemonians ; Cleon 
and Brasidas opposers of the 
peace for several ends • . 15 

Pleistoanax and Nicias persuaders 
to it; ends of Nicias in seeking 
peace 16 

Of Pleistoanax; Pleistoanax ba- 
nished for withdrawing his army 
out of Attica ; Lacedaemonians 
desiring the peace, make shew 
of war ; peace concluded ; Boeo- 
tians, Corinthians, Eleans, and 
M egareans, refuse to be compre- 
hended 17 

Articles of the peace between the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians 18 

Names of those who signed the ar- 
ticles 19 

True way of accounting the years 
of this war . . .20 

Lacedaemonians begin to perform 
the articles, and presentiy deli- 
ver their prisoners; Amphipoli- 
tans refuse to render themselves 
under the Athenians; Clearidas 
endeavours to dissolve the peace 21 

Lacedaemonians make league with 
the Athenians .... 22 

Articles of the league between the 
Lacedaemonians and the Athe- 
nians . . . . .23 

Names of those who signed ; Athe- 
nians deliver the prisoners taken 
atPylos 24 

YEAR XI. 

Lacedaemonians slack in perform- 
t ance of the articles of the peace 25 



ANALYSIS. 



IS 



Chap. 

From the beginmng to this end of 
the war, twenty-seven years; 
time of this peace, not to be es- 
teemed peace ; number of years 
which the whole war lasted; 
Thucydides for his ill success at 
Amphipolis, banished Athens for 
twenty years .... 26 

Corinthians contrive with the Ar- 
gives to make a league in Pe- 
loponnesus without the Lacedae- 
monians 27 

Twelve men chosen at Argos to 
treat about a league , 28 

Mantineans enter league with the 
Argives; rest of Peloponnesus 
incline to it; article of adding 
and altering misliked . 29 

Lacedaemonians eipostulate with 
the Corinthians about this league 
with Argos ; apology of the Corin- 
thians for refusing the peace; 
their answer touching their league 
with Argos . . . .80 

Eleans make a league first with 
Corinth, then with Argos ; quar- 
rel of the Eleans against the La- 
cedaemonians ; Corinthians and 
the towns upon Thrace enter into 
the league with Argos .31 

Athenians recover Scione ; Delians 
replanted in Delos; Phocis and 
Locris in war ; Corinthians seek 
to turn the cities of Peloponne* 
sus and other confederates from ^ 
the Lacedseroonians to the Ar- 
gives; Corinthians seek the ten 
days' truce with Athens, as the 
Boeotians had it; Boeotians take 
time to answer concerning a 
league with Argos; Athenians 
deny the ten days' truce to the 
Corinthians . • S2 

Lacedaemonians demolish the fort 
of Cypsela, and put a garrison 
into Lepreum of men newly en- 
franchised ; Lacedaemonians dis- 
able those taken in Sphacteria, to 
bear office, or to make bargain 83, 84 

Dictideans take Thyssus from the 
Athenians ; jealousy between the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians ; 
Amphipolis not yet rendered, nor 
the peace accepted in the parts 
about Thrace, nor by Uie Boeo- 
tians and Corinthians ; Athenians 
refuse to render Pylos ; apology 
of the Lacedaemonians for not 
performing the articles ; Athe- 
nians draw the Messenians and 
Helots out of Pylos . . . 35 



Chap. 

Lacedaemonian ephors endeavour 
to dissolve the peace ; proposition 
of a league between the Lacedae- 
monians, Argives, Boeotians, and 
Corinthians . . 86 

Argives propound a league to the 
Boeotians and Corinthians; and 
promise to send ambassadors to 
Bopotia for that purpose . 87 

Boeotians propound an oath be- 
tween themselves, the Corin- 
thians, Chalcideans, and Mega- 
reans, of mutual assistance ; Ar- 
. give league with the Boeotians 
falls oflf 88 

Mecybema taken from the Athe- 
nians by assault; Lacedaemo- 
nians enter into a league with 
the Boeotians, knowing it to be 
against justice . . .89 

YEAR XII. 

Argives seek peace v?ith the Lace- 
daemonians . . . . 40 

Territory of Cynuria, ground of the 
quarrels between Lacedaemon 
and Argos ; strange condition of 
a truce ..... 41 

Athenians take in evil part both 
the raising of Panactum, and the 
league made with the Boeo- 
tians 42 

Argives make league with Athens, 
by means of Alcibiades; cause 
why Alcibiades desires to break 
with the Lacedaemonians; Alci- 
biades sends for the Argives to 
Athens to make a league . 48 

Lacedaemonian ambassadors hasten 
to Athens to prevent their league 
with the Argives ; Lacedaemonian 
ambassadors require Pylos in ex- 
change for Panactum . . 44 

Alcibiades persuades the Lacedae- 
monian ambassadors to deny be- 
fore the people, that they had 
power to conclude ; Alcibiades 
inveighs against the Lacedaemo- 
nians 45 

Nicias endeavours to have the 
peace go on with the Lacedaemo- 
nians, and is sent ambassador to 
Lacedaemon, to get satisfaction 
about performance of the articles 4G 

Articles of the league between the 
Athenians and the Argives . 47 

Corinthians still refuse the peace 
with Athens, and incline again 
to the Lapedaemonians 48 

Contention between the Lacedae- 
monians and Eleans before the 
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Chap. 
Grecians at (Mympiay abont a 
malct set npon the Laeedemo- 
Dians by the Eleans, for break- 
ing the Olympic tmce . 49 

fJchas, a Lacedaemoniaii, whipped 
on the Olympian race . $0 

Heraclidae at war . .51 

YEAR XIII. 

Alcibiades gees to Pelopoimesas 68 
War between the Epidaoriaas and 

Argiyes 53 

Ambassadors meet aboot peace, 

bat cannot agree .55 

YEAR XIV. 

Preparation of the Lacedaemonians 
against Argos; Lacedemonians 
and their confederates meet at 
Pblias 57 

Argiyes go to meet them at the fo- 
rest of Nemea; Lacedasmonians 
come to the plains before Argos 58 

Argiyes enclosed between the 
Lacedaemonians and the Boeo- 
tians; Lacedaemonians stationed 
between the army of the Arrives 
and their city . . .59 

Propositions of peace made by 
two private men of Argos; 
accepted by Agis without the 
knowledge of the rest of the com- 
manders; Agis withdraws his 
army, and is censured for it by 
the confederates ; Thrasyllns pn- 
nished for propounding the peace 60 

Athenians instigate the Argives to 
break the truce ; Argives break 
the tmce, and besiege Orchome- 
nus; Orchomenus yielded . 61 

Argiyes go next against Tegea, 
which displeases the Eleans, and 
they go home . . .62 

Lacedaemonians question their king 
for safiering the Argives to go 
offunfought . .63 

Lacedaemonians put iheii army into 
the field to rescue Tegea ; Lace- 
daemonians waste the territory 
ofMantinea .... 64 

Argives come down from their ad- 
vantage to seek the enemy . 65 

The Lacedaemonians put them- 
selves in order hastily ; order of 
the battle of the Argives . . 67 

Exhortation to the Argives, and 
their confederates; Lacedaemo- * 
nians encourage one another 69 

The fight; Lacedaemonians have 



Chap, 
the disadvantage for order, but 
advantage of valour . . 70 — 72 

Lacedaemonians have the victory ; 
Lacedaemoniami pursue not the 
enemy far .... 73 

Number of the dead, three hundred 74 

Epidaurians enter the territory of 
Argos; Athenians build a fort 
before Epidaarus • . .75 

Peace concluded hetvretn ih^ Ari> 
gives and Lacedvmomans ; arti- 
cles . . .* 76, 77 

League betWefen the Argives and 
Lacedaemonians . 78,79 

Argives and Lacedaemonians make 
an order that the Athenians shall 
quit the fort; they solicit the 
towns upon Thrace to revolt from 
the Athenians; Demosthenes, 
being sent to fetch their soldiers 
from the f(ttt, delivereth the same 
by a wile to the Epidaurians . 80 

The Mantineans forsake the league 
of Athens ; Sicyon and Argos re- 
duced to oligarchies . .81 

YEAR XV. 

Dictideans revolt from Athens; 
Achaia oligarchised; Argos re- 
lapseth into a democracy; Ar- 
gives come again to the league 
of Athens, and with long walls 
take in a way from their city to 
the sea 82 

Lacedaemonians' army come to Ar- 
gos, and raseth the walls which 
Uiey were building; they take 
Hysiae, a town in Argia ; Argives 
spoil the territory of Phliasia; 
Athenians quarrel with Perdic- 
cas, and bar him the use of the 



sea 



83 



YEAR XVI. 



Alcibiades fetches away three hun- 
dred citizens of Argos for Lace- 
daemonism ; Athenians war a- 
gainst the island of Melos . 84 

Dialogue between the Athenians 
and Melians . . 85 — 111 

Athenians and Melians agree 
not 112, 113 

City of Melos besieged .114 

Argives lose eighty men by an am- 
bushment of the PhHasians; 
Athenians in Pylos infest Laco- 
nia; Corinthians war on the 
Athenians ; Melians relieve their 
town 115 
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BOOK VI.— Year 16. 



Chap. 

Athenians resolve to invade Sicily ; 
greatness of Sicily and the inha- 
bitants — cause and pretence of 
the Athenians to invade it . I — 6 

Lacedaemonians waste part of Ar- 
golica, and pat the ontlaws of 
ArgOB into Omese ; Athenians 
war upon Macedonia 7 

YEAR XVII. 

Athenians decree the voyage of Si- 
cily, and Alcibiades, Nicias, and 
Lamachus, for generals . 8 

Oration of Nicias . 9*— 14 

Motives of Alcibiades to further 

his voyage . .15 

Oration of Alcibiades 10 — 18 

Oration of Nicias . . 19 — 23 

Athenians upon this speech, made 
to deter them from the enterprise, 
are tbe more encouraged to it 24 — 36 
Faces of all the images of Mercury 

throughout Athens pared plain 27 
Alcibiades accused for having in 
mockery acted the celebration of 
the mysteries of their religion . 28 
Desires to come to his trial before 
his going forth, but is not suf- 
fered 29 

Athenian fleet puts to sea ; descrip- 
tion of the setting forth of the 

fleet 30,31 

The Syracusians upon the fame of 
their coming, do some believe it, 
and some not . . .82 

The Oration of Hermocrates 33 — 34 
Oration of Athenagoras 35 — 40 

Speech of one of the Syracusian 

generals 41 

Athenians put out from Corcyra • 42 
Quantity of the army . 43, 44 

Syracusians certainly knowing of 
their coming, prepare for their. 

defenre 45 

Hope of the Athenians of money 
from Egesta frustrated ; fraud <Mf 
the Egesfaoans; the several opi* 
luons of the generals touching 
how to proceed .46 
The opinion of Nician . .47 
Opinion of Alcibiades . .48 
Opinion of Lamachus . .49 
Alcibiades seeks league with the 
Messenians, but is denied ; Athe- 
nians go with part of their fleet 
to Naios, and to Catana ; send 
ten galleys to view Syracuse and 
the havens 50 



Chap. 

Catana surprised • . .51 

Athenians go to Camarina, but are 

not received • . .52 

Alcibiades called home to answer 
about the Mercuries ; digression 
touching the deposing of the ty- 
ranny of Pisistratus and his sons, 
Harmodins and Aristogiton 53 — 59 

Divers men accused of the paring 
of the Mercuries . .60 

Presumption against Alcibiades ; 
Alcibiades sent for home ; Alci- 
biades flies . . .61 

The Athenian generals in Sicily go 
to Selinus and Elgesta ; they take 
Hyccara 62 

Syracusians conter.m the Athenians 63 

Ajthenian. generals' stratagem to 
get easy landing and encamping 
by. Syracuse . .64 

Athenians land, pitch their camp, 
and entrench themselves ere the 
Syracusians return ; Syracusians 
place their camp near the river 
Simethus .... 65 

Syracusian army comes back ; A- 
thenians and Syracusians pre- 
pare to flght . .66, 67 

Oration of Nicias to his army 68 

Battle between the Athenians and 
Syracusians . .69 

Athenians have the victory . . 70 

Hermocrates encourages the Syra- 
cusians, and is chosen general 
with two more . . .72 

Syracusians send for aid into Pelo- 
ponnesus . .73 

Athenians attempt Messana, but 
fail 74 

Syracusians enlarge the compass of 
their walls, and bum the tents of 
the Athenians by Catana; Am- 
bassadors both Arom the Ath«- 
niaas and Syracuse to Camarina, 
for the friendship of that city . 75 

Oration of Herroonrates 76—81 

Oration of Euphemus . 82 — 87 

Resolution of the Camarineans fof 
neutrality; Athenians seek to 
win the Siculi ; bring their fleet 
to Catana ; send for aid to Car- 
thage, and to Hetruria ; and pre- 
pare to besiege Syracuse ; Syra- 
cusians pray aid of the Corin- 
thians and Lacedaemonians ; Al- 
cibiades at Lacedaemon, insti- 
gates the Lacedoemonians against 
his country .... 88 
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Chap. 
Oration of Alcibiades . 89 — 02 

Lacedtemonians resolve to send 
Gylippus into Sicily ; Athenians 
resolve to send provision and 
horsemen .... OS 

YEAR XVIII. 

Athenians bam the fields of cer- 
tain towns of the Siculi, and take 
Centoripa; they receive money 
and horsemen from Athens . 04 

Lacedemonians invade Argia ; Ar- 
gives take a great booty in Thy- 
reatis 05 

£pipol» a high ground before the 
city of Syracuse . .06 

Diomilus slain; Athenians fortify 
Labdalum . . .07 



Chap. 

Beffin to build on the north side of 
the fortification wherein they lay, 
the wall wherewith to begirt the 
city; Syracusians make a cross 
wadi in their way . .09 

Athenians build from their own for- 
tification to the crags towards the 
great haven ; take their palisado 
again ; Lamachus slain • . 101 

Nicias assaulted in his camp, de- 
fends it 102 

Syracusians change their generals lOS 

Gylippus despairs of Sicily; and 
seeks to save Italy ; Nicias de- 
spises the coming of Gylippus 104 

Lacedaemonians invade the terri- 
tory of Argos ; Argives invade 
Phliasia 105 



BOOK VIL— Ybar XVIII. 



Chap- 
Gylippus and Pythen resolve to go 

to Syracuse ; taka the aid of the 
men of Hymera ... 1 
Corinthian galleys left by Gylip- 
pus, make haste after him, and 
Gongylus arriving first, keepeth 
the Syracusians from compound- 
ing ; Gyllippus arrives at Syra- 
cuse 2 

Gylippus offers the Athenians five 
days' truce to be gone in ; Syra- 
cusians win Labdalum . . 3 

Syracusians build a widl upwards 
through Epipolae, to stop the pro- 
ceeding of the wall of the Athe- 
nians; Athenians foitify Plem- 
myriura; Nicias sends twenty 
galleys to lie in wait for the aid 
coming from Peloponnesus . 4 

Gylippus goes on with his wall, 
and fights with the Athenians 
twice, and in the latter battle, 
having the victory, he finished 
his wall, and utterly excluded 
. the proceeding of the wall of the 
Athenians . . . . 6, 6 

Rest of the galleys come in from 
Peloponnesus unseen of the A- 
thenians that were set to watch 
them; Gylippus goes about Si- 
cily, and sends to Peloponnesus 
for more aid .... 7 

Nicias writes to Athens for supply, 
and to be eased of his charge . 8 

Athenians besiege Amphipolis ; end 
of the eighteenth summer • 

Letter of Nicias to the people of 
Athens . . . 11—15 



Chap. 

Athenians conclude to send a new 
army to Syracuse . . .16 

Send twenty galleys to Naupactus, 
to keep the Corinthians from 
transporting their forces into Si- 
cily 17 

Lacedaemonians prepare to invade 
Attica, and fortify Decelea, sup- 
posing the Athenians to have 
broken the peace . . .18 

YEAR XIX. 

The Peloponnesians invade Attica, 
and fortify Decelea; the Pelo- 
ponnesians send away their men 
of arms for Sicily . • .10 

The Athenians send out Demos- 
thenes toward Sicily . . 20 

Gylippus persuadeth the Sjrracu- 
sians to fight by sea . . .21 

Syracusians win Plemmyrium, but 
are beaten by sea; Syracusians 
win the works of the Athenians 
in Plemmyrium; Athenians get 
the victory by water . 23, 24 

Demosthenes in his way to Sicily 
fortifies a neck of land in La- 
conia .... 25,26 

Aids of the Thracians come too 
late to go into Sicily ; incommo- 
dities which befel the Athenians 
by the fortification in Decelea . 27 

Thracians sent back, in their way 
sack the city of Mycalessus; bar- 
barous cruelty of tiie Iliracians . 20 

Eurymedon comes to Demosthenes 
out of Sicily, and tells him of the 
taking of Plemmyrium ; Demos- 
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If 



Cluip. 
thenes aod Enrymedoii levy forces 
for Sicily SI 

Nicias overthroweth the new sup- 
ply going to Syracuse from the 
neighbouring cities, and kills 
eight hundred of them • . S2 

Battie by sea before Naupactns, 
between the Corinthians and A- 
thenians S4 

Demosthenes and Enrymedon come 
along the shore of Italy, and 
take up forces * • . . S5 

Syracusians make ready their gal- 
leys to fight with the Athenians 
there, before the supply came; 
their manner of strengthening 
their galleys . . .36 

Athenians and Syracusians fight . 37 

Athenians and Syracusians fight 
again; stratagem of Ariston, a 
master of a galley . . . 39 

Syracusians have the victory . 41 

Demosthenes and Eurymedon with 
a new army arriye at Syracuse 42 

Demosthenes attempts to win the 
wall which the Syracusians had 
built through Epipolae, to ex- 
clude the proceeding of the wall 
of the Athenians . .43 

Athenians iy .44 

Syracusians send for more supplies, 
and hope to win the Athenian 
camp 46 

Athenian commanders take counsel 
what to do • . .47 

Adrice of Demosthenes; opinion of 
Nicias 48 

Oylippns returns with another 
army from the cities of Sicily; 
Athenians out of superstition for- 
bear to remove, because of an 
eclipse of the moon • • .50 

Syracusians assault the Athenian 



camp with their land soldiers . St 

Syracusians overcome the Athe- 
nians again by sea • • .52 

Athenians dejected, repent of the 
voyage 6S 

Syracusians intend to keep in the 
Athenians, and reckon on the 
glory of a full victory • . 56 

Nations that were at the wars of 
Syracuse on one side or other . 67 

Syracusians shut up the haven • 69 

Oration of Nicias . • .61 

Oration of Gylippus and the Syra- 
cusian generals .66 

Nicias encourages his soldiers 
anew ; prepares to fight . . 69 

Athenians and Syracusians fight . 70 

Athenians fiy • ... 71 

Stratagem of Hermocrates to hinder 
the escape of the Athenians • 73 

Gylippus goes out with his forces 
and besets the way . •74 

Athenians march away from before 
Syracuse by land . .76 

Oration of Nicias to his afilicted 
army . • . • , 77 

Athenians march, and the Syracu- 
sians assault them always as 
they go 78 

Nicias and Demosthenes rise in the 
night, and march a contrary way, 
Nicias foremost, and in order, but 
Demosthenes in the rear, slower 
and more in disorder . • 

Demosthenes overtaken by the 
enemy, resisteth as long as he 
can, and is taken ; Demosthenes 
yields 

Offer of Nicias to redeem his army 
not accepted .... 85 

Nicias and Demosthenes slain . 86 

End of the business eonoeraing Si- 
cily ••.... 87 



BOOK VIII.— Year XIX. 



Chap. 

Fear and sorrow of the Athenians 
upon hearing of the news; Athe- 
nians resolve to stand it out 1 

Grecians take part all of Uiem 
against the A&enians ; hopes of 
the Lacedaemonians . . 2 

Agis levies money ; Lacedaemonians 
appoint a fleet of one hundred 
galleys to be made ready amongst 
tiie cities of the league . 3 

Athenians build their navy, and 
contract their charges . . 4 

Enboeans offer to revolt to Agis; 



Lesbians offer to revolt to Agis; 
Chians and Eritiiraeans desire to 
revolt; Tissaphemes, lieutenant 
of the lower Asia, labours to have 
the Lacedaemonians come unto 

him 

Phamabazus, lieutenant of Helles- 
pont, labours the like fhr liiin- 
self 

YEAR XX. 

Lacedaemonians isend to Corinth to 
hasten away the fleet to Chief / 
D 



Ch«p. 



II 



A1QALYSI9, 



Chtp. I 

(Sonfederatei in voqhoil At DmiiiUi 

set down an order for the war 

following, with which to begin^ 

and which to follow . • 8 

Athenians understand the pnrpose 

of the Chians to revolt . • 9 
Athenians drive the PeloponnesiaA 
galleys into Pehreeus^ a desert 
haven, and there. besiege them . 10 
Voyage of Chalcideus and Alci- 

blades to Chios ... 12 

fiixt^n galleys of Peloponnesus 
intercepted) and hardly handled, 
in. their return from Sicily, by 
the Athenians^ arrive in Corinth IS 
Chios and Erylhrsea revolt ; Clazo- 

menae Revolts . .14 

Athenians abrogatje the decree 
touching the thousand talents 
reserved for the eitremities of 
state, and famish oat a fleet with 
the money . . • .16 

Teos revolts . .16 

J^iletus revolts . . .17 

League between Tissapbemes and 
.. the Lacedaemonians . .18 

Lebedus and Eraa revolt . . 19 
Peloponnesians e^K^ape to Peiraeus ; 
Afityochus admiral of the Pel<^on- 
nesians; Tissapbemes rases the 
remainder of the Athenian wall at 
Teos ; Chians endeavour to turn 
Lesbos from the Athenians to the 
Lacedaeimonians with their single 
power, and oaose first Methymnaj 
then Mityleae, to revolt .22 

Athenians recover Mitylene ; . Asty- 
oc|iu8, .seeing he. could do no 
good at Lesbos, Tetums to Chios ^ 
, Athenians recover ClasomensQ . 23 
Qhalcideus slain ; Athenians make 

sharp war upon Chios • . 24 
Athenians fight with the Milesians, 

and begin to besiege the city . 26 
Athenians rise from Miletus on the 
coming of fifty-five galleys from 
Peloponnesus . ' . . .26 
Peloponnesians and Tissapbemes 
take lasus, wherein was Amor- 
ges,'rebel to the lung, wliom they , 
taJke prisoner • . .28 

Athenians send part 'of the fleet 
against Chios, and part against 

IVfiletus 30 

Astyochus jgoes from Chios to Clazo- 

mena», (hence toPbocea and Cyme 3l 
Lesbians offer to tarn to Astyochhs ; 
Astyochus, and 'Pedaritus, the 
governor of Chios, disagree . 32 
Athenian galleys tossed with tem- 
pest « . • . . 34 



Chap. 

Athenians take the galleys oC tiw 
Peloponnesians sent to waft in 
the ships of com from Egypt to 
Cnidos; they assanlt the city of 
Cnidos, but cannot win it . 36 

Second league between the Lace- 
daemonians and the kingof Persia 39 

Theramenes goes to sea in a €y- 
boat, and is castaway.; Cfaiani 
in distress send for laid to Asty- 
ochus ; Astyochus refoses to aid 
them, and is complained of by 
PedaHttts in his letters to the 
state 38 

Galleys that were provided iot 
Phamabazus set forth towards 
Ionia; Antisthenes and eleven 
other Spartans sent with absot 
lute authority into tenia; they 
arrive at Caunus, in Asia . 39 

Chians desire help of Astyochus • 40 

Astyochus is diverted from hoping 
the Chians, and gOes to wait in 
the twenty-seven galleys of Pe- 
loponnesus that lay at Cannuit . 41 

Fight between the Peloponnesian 
and Athenian fleets, wherein the 
Athenians had ike worse . 43 

Tissaphernes and the Lacedasmo* 
nians disagree about the arlidee 
of their league .... 43 

Rhodes revolts to the Pelopoonei- 
sians . . .44 

Alcibiades flies to Tissapbemes, 
and crosses the business of the 
Peloponnesians^ advises Ussa- 
phemes to shorten their pay, and 
to corrupt the captains ; inte- 
grity of Hermocrates; Alcibiades 
answers in Tissaphernes' name 
to the cities that call on him for 
money, and puts them oiT . 46 

He counsels Tissapbemes to pro- 
long the war, and a£9ict both 
sides ; he advises him, of the 
- two, to favour the Atiienians, 
the rather, as fitter to help sub- 
due the Grecians ; Tissaphernes 
guided by the counsel of Alci- 
biades, hinders the success of 
the Peloponnesians .46 

Alcibiades aims at his retum to 
Athens, by making shew of his 
power '^ith Tissaphernes . 47 

Motion made for the recalling of 
Alcibiades, and deposing of the 
people ; conspiracy in the army 
at Samos against the democracy 
of Athens . . .48 

Phrynichus against the recalling of 
Alcibiades; treason of Phryni- 
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Chap. 

chttfl Bgftintt the f Ute,^ fear of 
Alcibiades ; writes secret letters 
to Astyochus; Astyoclius tm- 
peeches him to Alcibiades; Pbrju 
nichus sends to Astyochns again, 

- and offers to put the whole army 
into his hands . . . . fiO 

Device of Phryniehus to i^Yoid the 
danger 61 

Alcibiades endeavours to turn Tis- 
saphemes to tlia part of the 
Athenians • • 62 

Pisaader gels the Athenians to be 
content with the oligarchy, and 
to give him and others commie- 
sioB to treat with Alcitna^es . 63 

Phryniehus accased by Pisander, 
and diecharged of his command 64 

Leon and Diosnedan i#ar upon the 
Peloponnesian navy at Rhodes; 
Chios distressed, abd Pedaritus 
the captain slain • . .66 

Alcibiades nnakile to make good 
his word, in bringing Tissapher- 
nee to the Athenians' side, dA- 
mandetb exeessive conditions, to 
make the breach appear to pro. 

■ ceed from the Adfeenians, and 
to save hia own credit . . 60 

Tissaphemes hearkens ag^ain to the 
Peloponnesians .67 

Third league between Tissaphernes 
and the Peloponnesians • 68 

Oropns UdiLeu by»<lrea8on . 60 

VEAH XXf. 

C^ians fight against the Athenianis 
that besieged them . . .61 

Abydus and Lampsacus revolt; 
Strombichides recovers Lamp- 
sacus 62 

Democracy at Athens put down by 
Pisander and his fellows; au- 
thors of the oligarchy resolve to 
leave out Alcibiades, and to go- 
vern the state with their private 
means for themselves . . 63 

Athenians having set up the oli- 
garchy in Thasus, it presently 
revolts from them . . .64 

Proceeding of Pisander in setting 
up the oligarchy . • .65 

Form of the new oligarchy . . 67 

Pisander a principal man of the 
oligarchicals ; Antipbon another 
setter up of the few; praise of 
Antiphon ; Phryniehus another 
author of the oligarchy . . 68 
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THUCYDIDES 



BOOK I. 



T%€ etHit 9f Qrtieey derived from the remeieei kmwn miiqmiff thereof ^ ioiheh€-> 
ghming ^ the Polopoimeritm wttr. The oeetuion and pretexts iff this war, arieiag 
from the eowtrwereiee of the AtheoMane wUh the Corinthians^ concerning Corcyrm 
and Patidtea. The Lacedeemanians, instigated by the confederates, undertake the 
war; not eo mmeh at their instigation, as out of envy to the greatness of the Athe» 
nian doarimon. The degrees by ufhich that dominion was acquired. The war 
generally decreed by the cvi^eiderates at Sparta. The demands of the Laeedee^ 
MwmoMS. The obshnaey of ihe AthenianSp and their answer^ by the adoiee rf 
Pennies, 

CHAP. 1. 

jTHUCTDIDES, an Athenian, wrote the war of the Peloponne- 
sians and the AUienians/ as they warred against each other ; begin* 
ning to write as soon as. the war was on foot, with expectation it 
should prore a great one, and most worthy the relation of all that had 
been before it ;' conjecturing so much, both from this^ that they flou- 
rished on both sides in all manner of provision ; and also because he 
saw the rest of Greece siding with the one or the other faction ; some 
then presently^ and some intending so to do. For this was certainly 
the greatest commotion that ever happened amongst the Grecians, 
reacting also to part of the Barbarians, and as a man may say, to 
most nations. For die actions that preceded this, and those again 
diat are yet more ancient, though the truth of them, through length of 
time, cannot by any means clearly be discovered ; yet for any argu- 
ment that (looking into times far past) I have yet lit on to persuade 
me, I do not think they have been very great, either for matter of 
war or otherwise. 

II. For it is evident, that that which now is called Hellas, was not 
of old constantly inhabited ; but that, at first, there were often re- 
movals, every one easily leaving the place of his abode, to the vio- 
lence always of some greater number. For whiles traffic was not, nor 
mutual intercourse, but with fear, neither by sea nor land ; and every 
man so husbanded the ground, as but barely to live upon it, without 
any stock of riches,* and planted nothing, (because it was uncertain 
when another should invade them, and carry all away, especially, not 
baying die defence of walls,) but made account to be masters in any 

^ *Qe Iwokififiaav np6c liXX^Xov^. whatsoever is estimated by money. 

* TtKfMtp6juvog. Arist Ethic, iv. i. 

' lltfuovauu xpfifidrtiv. Xptifkara^ 
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place of such necessary sustenance, as might serve them from day to 
day, they made little difficulty to change Uieir habitations. And for 
this cause, they were of no ability at all, either for greatness of cities, 
or other provision. But the fattest soils were always the most subject 
to these changes of inhabitants ; as that which is now called Thessalia 
and Boeotia, and the greatest part of Pelopounesus (except Arcadia) 
and of the rest of Greece, whatsoever wsus most fertile. For, the 
goodness of the land increasing the power of some particular men, 
both caused seditions, whereby they were ruined at home) and withal 
made them more obnoxious to the insidiation of strangers. From 
hence it is, that Attica,* from great antiquity, for the sterility of the 
soil ^ee from seditions, hath hew inhabited ever by the «ame people,' 
And it is none of the least evidences of what I have said, that Greece, 
by reason of sundry transplantations, hath not in other parts received 
lae like augmentation. For, such as by war, or sedition, were driven 
out of other places, the most potent of them, as to a place of stability, 
retired themselves to Athens; where, receiving the freedom* of the 
city, they long since sft increased the same in number of people, that 
Attica being incapable of them itself, they sent out colonies into Ionia. 
III. And to me, the imbecility of ancient times is not a little de- 
monstrated also by this [that folio weth.] For before the Trojan war^ 
nothing appeareth to have been done by Greece in common; nor 
indeed was it, as I think, called all by that oae name of Hellas ; nor 
before ^e time of Hellen, the son of Deucalion, was theve any t«oh 
same at alt. But Pelasgicum (which was the farthest extendea) aod 
the other parts, by regions, received their names from their own inluiF- 
bitants. But Hellen and bis sons being strong in Phthiotis, and 
ealled in for their aid, into other cities ; ^se cities, because of th«r 
conversing with them, began more particularly to be called Hdlenes; 
and yet could not that name of a long time after prevail upon them all. 
This is conjectured principally out of Homer; for, though bom long 
after the Trojan war, yet he gives them not any where that name in 
general ; nor indeed to any, but those, that with Achilles came ont of 
Phthiotis, and were the first so called. But in his poems, he ausn** 
tioneth Danaans, Argives, and Achaeans ; nor doth he likewise nse 
die word Barbarians ; because the Grecians, as -it seemeth nnto me, 
were not yet distinguished by one common name of Hellenes, oppo- 
sitely answerable unto them. The Grecians then, neither as they had 
ihat name in particular by mutual intercourse, nor after, universiUly so 
termed, did ever before the Trojan war, for want of strength and 

' The territory of Athens, to called from the earth. 

fkmn Atthis, daughter of Cranawi, se- ^ They -were admitted to the uaxne 

cond king A.C. 1497. privileges -with free-born native citizens 

3 The Athenians were of opinion, — a custom allowed only in the infancy 
fliat they had ever been the possessors of the state. Th(»ee who in latter times 
ni Attica, on which account they styled came to settle in Athens, (M f r^ucoi,) 
themselves airSxOoveQ, i. e. men of the though admitted by the Council of 
same land. Sometimes remyfc, grass- Areopagus, and entered in a public re- 
hoppers ; wearing golden grasstu^pers gister, never actually became citizens, 
in their hair. See chap. 0. These in- (IloXcrai.) 
sects behig supposed to be generated 
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eenMpMidenGe, eater iato toy action with dienr forces joined. And t6 
that expedition they came together» by the means of navigation, which 
the most part of Greece had now received.* 

IT* For Minos was the most ancient of all, that by report we 
know to have built a navy : and he made himself master of the now 
Grecian s^;* and both commanded the isles called Cyclades, and 
also was the first that sent colonies into most of the same, expelling 
thence the Carians, and constituting his own sons Ihere for governors, 
and also freed the seas of pirates, as much as be could, for the better 
toming in (as is likely^ of his own revenue. 

V. For the Grecians in old time, and such Barbarians as, in the 
continent, lived near unto the sea, or else inhabited the islands, after 
once they began to cross over one to another in ships, became thieves, 
and went abroad udder the conduct of their most puissant men, both 
te enrich themselves, and to feteh in maintenance for the weak ; and 
fledlkig upon towns unfortified, and scatteringly inhabited, rifled them, 
and made this the best means of their living ; being a matter at that 
time no ^here in disgrace,' but rather carrying with it something of 
glory. This is manifest by some that dwell on the continent, amongst 
whom, so it be performed nobly, it is still esteemed as an ornament. 
The same i6 also proved by some of the ancient poets, who introduce 
men <](uestioning of such as sail bv, on alL coasts alike, whether thejr 
be thieves or not ; as a thing neidber scorned by such as were asked, 
mft upbraided by those that were desirous to know. They also robbed 
€me another within the main land : and much of Greece useth that old 
eastern, as the Locrians, called Ozolae/ the Acamanians, and those 
of the continent in that quarter, unto this day. Moreover, the fashion 
ef Wearing iton temaineth yet with the people of that continent, from 
their oMLtf ade of thieving. 

. yi. for once they were wont throughout all Greece to go armed, 
because their houses were unfenced, and travelling was unsafe, and 
tccustomed themselves, tike the Barbarians, to the ordinary wearinf 
oi ikeix aHAOur. And the nations of Greece that Mve so yet, do tes- 
tify that the satee manner of life wIbis anciently universsl to all the rest 
Amongst whom the Athenians were the first that laid by their armour, 
and girowidg civil, passed into a more tender kind of life. And sncfa 
of the rich as were any thing stepped into years, laid away, upon the 
same delicacy, not long after, the fashion of wearing linen coats, and 
golden gr(u»sho[^ers, which they were wont to bind up in the locks 
of their hair : from whence also the same fashion, by reason of their 
affinity, temained a long time id use isimongst the ancient lonians. But 
the moderate kind of garment, and conformable to the wearing of 

* Hdri ir\iiw xP^h^^voiy Bekker. They garded as a disgraceful traffic. (See 

tame together to thili expedition, now Hom. Od.ix. 254.) Herodotus mentions 

making vdre lise of the sea. In the that Dionysins, the Phocaean, betook 

old editioB it is t6. irXciai ^^jxu^i/ot, for himself to Sicily, T?heie he committed 

the most part making use ot the sea. depredations on the Carthaginians. — 

« Before «iat time called the Carian B. vi. 17.^ 
sea. ^ In distinction to the other Locrians, 

' Piracy in ancient times was not re- called Opnntii and ^icnemedii. 
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these times, was first taken up by the Lacedaemonians ; amongst Hthtm 
also, both in other thin^ifSy and especially in the culture of their bodies^ 
the nobility observed the utmost equality with the commons. The 
same were also the first, that when they were to contend in the Olym- 
pic games, stript themselves naked,' and anointed their bodies with 
ointment : whereas in ancient times, the champions did also in the 
Olympic games use breeches; nor is it many years since diis customi 
ceased. Also there are to this day amongst the Barbarians, especially 
those of Asia, prizes propounded of fighting with fists, and of wresU 
ling, and the combatants, about their privy parts, wear breeches in the 
exercise. It may likewise by many other things be demonstrated, 
that the old Greeks used the same form of life, that is now in force 
fimongst the Barbarians of the present age. 

VII. As for cities, such as are of late foundation, and since the 
increase of navigation, in as much as they have had since more plenty 
of riches, have been walled about, and built upon the shore ; and 
have taken up isthmi, (that is to say, necks of land between sea and 
sea,) both for merchandise, and for the better strength against con* 
finers. But the old cities, men having been in those times, for the most 
part, infested by thieves, are built farther up, as well in the islands as 
in the continent. For others also that dwelt on the sea side, though 
not seamen, yet they molested one another with robberies; and even 
to these times, those people are planted up high in the country. 

VI II. But these robberies were the exercise especially of the 
islanders, namely, the Carians and the Phoenicians : for by them were 
the greatest part of the islands' inhabited. A testimony whereof, is 
this: the Athenians, when in this present war* they hallowed the isle 
of Delos, and had digged up the sepulchres of the dead, found that 
more than half of them were Carians,^ known so to be, both by the ar- 
mour buried with them, and also by their manner of burial at this day. 
And when the navy of Minos was once afloat, navigators had the 
sea more free : for he expelled the malefactors out of the islands, and 
in the most of them planted colonies of his owu : by which means, 
they who inhabited the sea coasts, becoming more addicted to riches, 
grew more constant to their dwellings ; of whom, some grown now 
rich, compassed their towns about with walls. For out of desire of 
gain, the meaner sort underwent servitude with the mighty ; and the 
mighty with their wealth brought the lesser cities into subjection. 
And so it came to pass, that rising to power, they proceeded after- 
wards to the war against Troy. 

IX. And to me it seemeth, that Agamemnon got together that 
fleet, not so much for that he had with him the suitors of Helena, 
bound thereto by oath to Tyndareus, as for this, that he exceeded the 

1 Perhaps the cause why it was a crest of the helmet, and the handle of 

capital crime for women to be specta- the target, and also the drawing of 

tors of the Olympic exercises. images on their targets, had therefore a 

s The Cyclades. helmet and a buckler buried with them, 

' In the sixth year of the war. B. iii. and had their heads laid towards flie 

e. 104. west. 

* The Carians having invented the 
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rest in power. For they that by traditioo of their ancestors know the 
most certainty of the acts of the Peloponnesians, say, that first Pe1ops> 
by the abundance of wealth which he brought with him out of Asia to 
men in want, obtained such power amongst them, as though he were 
a stranger, yet the country was called after his name/ And that this 
pcfWer was also increased by his posterity : for Euristheus being slain 
in Attica, by the Heracleides,' Atreus, that was his uncle by the 
mother,^ (and was then abiding with him as an exiled person, for fear 
of his father, for the death of Chrysippus/) and to whom Euristheus, 
when he undertook the expedition, had committed Mycense, and the 
government thereof, for that he was his kinsman ; when as Euristheus 
came not back, (the Mycenians being willing to it, for fear of the 
Heracleides, and because he was an able man, and made much of the 
common people) obtained the kingdom of Mycense, and of whatsoever 
else was under Euristheus, for himself : and the power of the Pelo- 
peides became greater than that of the Perseides. To which greatness 
Agamemnon' succeeding, and also far excelling the rest in shipping, 
took that war in hand, as 1 conceive it, and assembled the said forces, 
not so much upon favour, as by fear. For it is clear, that he himself 
both conferred most ships to that action, and that some also he lent 
to the Arcadians. And this is likewise declared by Homer, (if any 
think his testimony sufficient) who, at the delivery of the sceptre unto 
him, calleth him, of many isles, and of all Argos king. Now he could 
not, living in the continent, have been lord of the islands, other than 
such as were adjacent, which cannot be many, unless he had also had 
a navy. And by this expedition, we are to estimate what were those 
of the ages before it. 

X. Now seeing Mycense was but a small city, or if any other of 
that age seem but of light regard, let not any man for that cause, on 
so weak an argument, think that fleet to have been less than the poets 
have said, and fame reported it to be. For, if the city of Lacedaemon 
were now desolate, and nothing of it left but the temples, and floors 
of the buildings, I think it would breed much unbelief in posterity 
long hence, of their power, in comparison of the fame. For although 
of Ave parts' of Peloponnesus, it possess two,^ and hath the leading of 
the rest, and also of many confederates without ; yet the city being 
■ot close built, and the temples and other edifices not costly, and 
because it is but scatteringly inhabited, after the ancient manner of 
Greece, their power would seem inferior to the report. Again, the 
same things happening to Athens, one would conjecture by the sight 

* Originally called Apia, lops, at the impulsion of their mother, 
TriXo^iv i^ *Awiric yairiQ. II. i. 2T0. slew this Chrysippns, who was their 

* A race of men, whereof the founder half-brother, viz. by the father, and for 
was Hercules. This family was perse- this fact, Atreus fled to Euristheus. 
euted by Euristheus, who was of the ^ The son of Atreus, heir to the 
house of Perseus, and driven into At- power of both houses, both of the Pelo- 
tica, thither he following them, was peides, and of the Perseides. 

slain by the Athenians. * Laconiaj Arcadia, Argolica, Me^* 

' Astydamia, the mother of Euris- senia, Elis. 
theus, was Atreus's sister. ^ Laconia, Messenia^ 

« Atreas and Thyestes, sons of Pe- 
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of their city, that their power were double to what it is. We ought 
not therefore to be incredulous, [concerning the forces that went to 
TroyJ nor have in regard so much the external shew of a city, as the 
power : but we are to think, that that expedition was indeed greater 
than those that went before it, Imt yet inferior to those of the present 
age ; if in this also we may credit tlie poetry of Homer, who, being 
a poet, was like to set it forth to the utmost. And yet even thus it 
cometh short ; for he maketh it to consist of twelve hundred vessels : 
those that were of Bceotians, carrying a hundred and twenty men 
i^iecCy and those which came with Pbiloctetes, fifty. SetUnj; fortli, 
as I suppose, both the greatest sort, and the least, and therefore of 
the bigness of any of the rest, he maketh in his catalogue no mention 
at all : but declareth, that they who were in the vessels of Pbiloctetes^ 
served both as mariners and soldiers : for he writes, that they who 
were at the oar, were all of them archers. And for such as wrought 
not, it is not likely that many went aloifg, except kings,* and such as 
were in chief authority, especially being to pass the sea with munition 
of war, and in bottoms without decks, built after the old and piratical 
fashion. So then, if by the greatest and least, one estimate the mean* 
of their shipping, it will appear, that the whole number of men consi* 
dered, as sent jointly from all Greece, were not very many.' 

XL And the cause hereof was not so much want of men, as of 
wealth. For, for want of victual, they carried the lesser army, and 
no greater than they hoped might both follow the war, and also main*- 
tain itself. When upon their arrival they had gotten the upper hand 
in fight, (which is manifest, for else they could not have fortified their 
camp,) it appears, that from that time forward they employed not there 
their whole power, but that for want of victual, they betook them- 
selves, part of them to the tillage of Chersonesus, and part to fetch in 
booties : whereby divided, the Trojans the more easily made that ten 
years' resistance ; as being ever a match for so many as remained at 
the siege. Whereas, if they bad gone furnished with store of provi- 
sion, and with all their forces, eased of rapine and tillage, since they 
were masters of the field, they had also easily taken the city. But 
they strove not with their whole power, bnt only with such a por- 
tion of their army, as at the several occasions chanced to be present :* 
when as, if they bad pressed the siege, they had won the place, both 
in less time, and with less labour. But through want of money, not 
only they were weak matters all that preceded this enterprize ; but 
also this, (which is of greater name than any before it,) appeareth to 

1 As Achilles, Ulysses, Ajax. llcpc- present war. 

vt(t}Qy those on board ship who take no * oif woKKol paivovrm i\06vrtc, Bek- 

chai^e of the Davigation. ker. (t;veXO<$vrcc, Duker. M' hen then 

3 The whole number of men, esti- one estimates the mean between the 

mating the ships, on an average, to greatest abd the least ships, not many 

carry eighty-five men apiece, which is appear to have come, considering that 

the mean between a hundred and they were sent in common from the 

twenty and fifty, amounts to a hundred whole of Greece. , 

and two thousand, carried in these * rw &ii rrapovrt^ Bekker. irapa- 

twelve hundred ships. Yet the author Hfxovn^ Duker. They held out with 

makes it a light matter in respect of the that part which was always present. 
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be in fact beneath the fame, and report, which, by means of the poets, 
DOW goeth of it. 

XIL For also after the Trojan war, the Grecians continued still 
their ahiftings and transplantations :* insomuch as never resting, they 
improved not their power. For the late return of the Greeks from 
Ilium, caused not a little innovation, and in most of the cities there 
arose seditions, and those which were driven out built cities for them- 
selves in other places, for those that are now called Boeotians, in the 
sixtieth year after the taking of Troy, expelled Arne by the Thessa- 
lians, seated themselves in that country, which now Bceotia, was then 
called Cadmeis. (But there was in the same a certain portion of that 
nation before, of whom also were they that went to the warfare of 
Troy.) And in the eightieth year, the Doreans, together with the 
Ueracleides, seized on Peloponnesus. And with much ado, after 
long time, Greece had constant rest; and shifting their seats no 
longer, at length sent colonies abroad. And the Athenians planted 
Ionia, and most of the islands; and the Peloponnesians most of Ita1y» 
and Sicily, and also certain parts of the rest of Greece. But these 
colonies were all planted after the Trojan war. 

XIII. But when the power of Greece was now improved, and the 
desire of money withal, their revenues being enlarged, in most of the 
cities there were erected tyrannies : (for before that time, kingdoms 
with honours limited, were hereditary.) And the Grecians built 
navies, and became more seriously addicted to the affairs of the sea. 
The Corinthians are said to have been the first that changed the form 
of shipping into the nearest to that which is now in use; and at 
Corinth are reported to have been made the first galleys* of all Greece. 
Now it is well known that Aminocles,^ the shipwright of Corinth, 
built four ships at Samos. And from the time that Aminodes went 
to Samos, until the end of this present war, are at the most but three 
hundred years.^ And the most ancient naval battle that we know of, 
was fought between the Corinthians' and the Corcvrseans, and frmn 
that battle to the same time, are but two hundred and sixty years. 
For Corinth, seated on an isthmu% had been always a place of traffic ; 
because the Grecians of old, from within and without Peloponnesus, 
trading by land more than by sea, had no other intercourse one to 
another, but through the Corinthians' territory. And was also wealthy 
in money, as appears by the poets, who have surnamed this town the 
rich.' And after the Grecians had commerce also by sea, then like- 
wise having furnished themselves with a navy, they scoured the sea of 
pirates, and affording traffic both by sea and land, mightily increased 
their city in revenue of money. 

> rar^Ki^cro, Bekker. /i€r^i^ero, generally lowered them in action. 

Daker. For also after the Trojan war ^ a. C. 705. Herod, i. 108. 

the Grecians (Greece) still removed * By this it appears that Thacydkles 

their habitations, and formed colonies ; outlired the war. 

not transplanted their colonies. ' Herod, iii. 58. 

* TpiriptiQ, triremes — ships of war of • Oi Sk UvKriva^ tlx^v, ii/cW/ievov 

the galley kind, so called from three irrokUOpov, 

banlui of oars with which they were 'Af rccov re KopivOov, — II. ii. 569. 
famished. They also carried sails^ but 
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After this, the lonians in the times of Cyrus,* first king of the Per- 
sians, and of his son Cambyses, got together a great navy, and making 
war on Cyrus, obtained for a time the dominion of that part of the sea 
that lieth on their own coast. Also Poly crates,^ who in the time of 
Cambyses tyrannised in Samos, had a strong navy, wherewith he 
subdued divers of the islands ; and amongst the rest, having won 
Rhenea,' he consecrated the same to Apollo of Delos. The Pho* 
Gseans * likewise, when they were building the city of Marseilles, over- 
came the Carthaginians in a fight at sea. 

XIV.- These were the greatest navies extant, and yet even these, 
though many ages after the time of Troy, consisted, as it seems, but 
of a few galleys, and were made up with vessels of fifty oars, and 
with long boats, as well as those of former times. And it was but a 
little before the Medan^ war, and death of Darius, successor of Cam- 
byses in the kingdom of Persia, that the tyrants of Sicily,' and the 
Corcyraeans had of galleys any number. For these last^ were the 
only navies worth speaking of in all Greece, before the invasion of the 
Medes. And the people of iBgina, and the Athenians, had but small 
ones, and the roost of them consisting but of fifty oars apiece ; and 
that so lately, as but from the time that the Athenians making war on 
iBgina, and withal expecting the coming of the Barbarian, at the per- 
suasion of Themistocles, built those ships which they used in that 
war ; and these also, not all had decks." 

XV. Such were then the navies of the Greeks, both ancient and 
modem. Nevertheless, such as applied themselves to naval business, 
gained by them no small power, both in revenue of money, and in 
dominion over other people. For with their navies (especially those 
men that had not sufficient land where they inhabited, to maintain 
themselves) they subdued the islands. But as for war by land, such 
as any state might acquire power by, there was none at all. And 
such as were, were only between borderer and borderer. For the 
Grecians had never yet gone out with any army to conquer any nation 
far from home ; because the lessev.cities neither brought in their forces 
to the great ones, as subjects, nor coficurred as equals Jn any common 
enterprise ; but such as were neighbours warred against each other, 
hand to hand. For the war of old, between the Chalcideans and the 
Eretrians, was it, wherein the rest of Greece was most divided, and 
in league with either party. 

XVI. As others by other means were kept back from growing 
great, so also the lonians by this, that the Persian affairs prospering, 

I Herod, b. i. ' IVIedes and Persians used here pro- 

3 Herod, b. iii. miscuously, the Medan monarchy being 

' Rhenea, a small island of the Mgesm translated to the Persians by Cyras the 

Sea, near to Delos. B. iii. c. 104. Great. 

* Inhabitants of Phocaea, in Ionia, ^ Gelon and Hlcro. 

who in the time of Tarquinius, dreading 7 Qf the Corinthians, lonians, and 

the power of Cyrus, came into the Fhocaeans. 

mouth of the Tyber, entered into amity ^ Kal a^rai alr'Tno tlxov Sia iratriiQ ko- 

with the Romans, and thence went and raTpajfiaTa — more properly — and these 

built the city of Massilia, in Gallia were not completely decked over. 

Karbonensis, now Marseilles. 
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Cyrus and the Persian kingdom^ after the defeat of Croesus, made war 
upon all that lieth from the river Halys to the sea side, and so sub- 
dued all the cities which they possessed in the continent, and Darius 
afterward, when he had overcome the Phoenician fleet, did the like 
unto them in the islands. 

X Vil. And as for the tyrants that were in the Grecian cities, who 
forecasted only for themselves, how, with as much safety as was pos- 
sible, to look to their own persons, and their own families, they re- 
sided for the most part in the cities, and did no action worthy of 
memory, unless it were against their neighbours : for, as for the tyrants 
of Sicily, they were already arrived at greater power. Thus was 
Greece for a long time hindered, that neither jointly it could do any 
thing remarkable, nor the cities singly be adventurous. 

XVIII. But after that the tyrants^ both of Athens, and of the rest 
of Greece, where tyrannies were, were the most, and last of them, 
(excepting those of Sicily,) put down by the Lacedaemonians, (for 
Lacedaemon, after it was built by the Dorians that inhabited the 
same, thougfi it hath been longer troubled with seditions than any 
other city we know, yet hath it had for the longest time good laws, 
and been also always free from tyrants. For it is unto the end of 
this war, four hundred years and somewhat more, that the Lacedaemo- 
nians have used one and the same government : and thereby being of 
power themselves, they also ordered the affairs in the other cities) [( 
say] after the dissolution of tyrannies in Greece, it was not long before 
the battle was fought by the Medes against the Athenians in the fields 
of Marathon.^ And in the tenth year again after that, came the Bar- 
barian,^ with the great fleet into Greece, to subdue it. And Greece 
being now in great danger, the leading of the Grecians that leagued in 
that war was given to the Lacedaemonians, as to the most potent state. 
And the Athenians, who had purposed so much before, and already 
stowed their necessaries, at the coming in of the Medes, went on ship- 
board and became seamen.^ When they had jointly beaten back the 
Barbarian, then did the Grecians, both such as were revolted from the 
king, and such as had in common made war upon him, not long after, 
divide themselves into leagues, one part with the Athenians, and the 
other with the Lacedaemonians ; these two cities appearing to be the 
mightiest, for this had the power by land, and the other by sea. But 
this confederation lasted but a while ; for afterwards, the Lacedaemo- 
nians and the Athenians, being at variance,' warred each oh other, 
together with their several confederates. And the rest of Greece, 

* Pisistratus and his sons expelled vita Themistoclls. 

from Athens by the Lacedaemonians * The Athenians being admonished 

under Cleomenes, A.C. 610. Herod, by the oracle, for their safety agaiast 

v. 64. the Medes, to put themselves within 

3 Battle of Marathon, 490, A.C. walls of wood : Themistocles interpret- 

Herod. vi. 113. ing the oracle, they went into their gal- 

' Xerxes' expedition and battle of leys. Herod, b, vii. 

Salamis, A.C. 480. The fleet consisted ' This variance began upon this that 

of one thousand two hundred galleys, Cimon having been sent for to aid the 

and two thousand hulks of the round Lacedaemonians against the Helots, was 

manner of building. Com. Nepos in sent back with his Athenians, out of 
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where any discord chanced to arise, had recourse presently to one of 
these. Insomuch, that from the war of the Medes to ibis present war, 
being continually [exercised] sometimes in peace, sometimes in war, 
either one against the other, or against revolted confederates, th^ 
arrived at this war, both well furnished with military provisions, and 
also expert, because their practice was with danger. 

XIX. The Lacedeemonians governed not their confederates so as 
to make them tributaries,* but only drew them by fair means to em- 
brace the oligarchy, convenient to their own policy. But the Athe- 
nians, having with time, taken into their hands the galleys of all those 
that stood out, (except the Chians and Lesbians,) reigned over them,' 
and ordained every of them to pay a certain tribute of money. 3f 
which means their own' particular provision was greater in the begin- 
ning of this war, than when in their flourishing time, the league 
between them and the rest of Greece remaining whole, it was at the 
most. 

XX. Such then I find to have been the state of things past, hard 
to be believed, though one produce proof for evefy partionlar thereof. 
For men receive the report of things, though of their own country, if 
done before their own time, all alike, from one as from another, with- 
out examination. For the vulgar sort of Athenians think, that Hip- 
parchus was the tyrant, and slain by Harmodius and Aristogeiton ; 
and know not that Hippias had the government, as being the eldest 
son of Pisistratus, and that Hipparchus and Thessalus were his bre- 
thren, and that Harmodius and Aristogeiton suspecting that some of 
their accomplices had that day, and at that instant, discovered unto 
Hippias somewhat of their treason, did forbear Hippias, as a man 
forewarned ; and desirous to effect somewhat, though with danger, 
before they should be apprehended, lighting on Hipparchus, slew him 
near the temple called Leocorium, whilst he was setting forth the Pa- 
nathenaicaP show. And likewise divers other things now extant, and 
which time hath not yet involved in oblivion, have been conceived 
amiss by other Grecians ; as that the kings of Lacedsemon, in giving 
their suffrages, had not single^ but double votes. And that Pitanate 
was a band of soldiers, so called there, whereas there was never 
any such. So impatient of labour are the most men, in the 

distrust the Lacedaemonians bad of their > Hence it is that through all this 

forward spirit: which the Athenians history subjects and confederates are 

took for a disgrace. taken for the same thing, especially 

* The first part of this section is with the Athenians, 

pointed differently by Bekker, and the ' Of the people of Athens itself, ez- 

^pxov is omitted. The Lacediemonians eluding their confederates. 

indeed governed their allies, not having < Panathensa were solemnities in 

them subject to tribute, managing only honor of Minerva, patroness of Athens, 

that they should rule their cities by an instituted by Erectheus or Orpheus, but 

oligarchy as was suitable to themselves ; renewed by Theseus, in memory of his 

but the Athenians governed their allies having collected all the Athenians that 

in this way, in course of time taking lived dispersed throughout Attica, into 

over the ships of the cities (except of the city of Athens. Pans, in Arcad* 

the Chians and Lesbians,) fmd com- * Lucan seemeth to retain the same 

manding all to pay tribute. error in Harmodias. 
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search of truth, and embrace soonest the things that are next to 
hand.' 

XXI. Now be, that by the arguments here adduced, shall frame a 
judgment of the things past, and not believe rather, that they were 
such as the poets have sung, or prose-writers have composed, more 
delightfully to tlie ear than conformably to the truth, as being things 
not to be disproved, and by length of time, turned for the most part 
into the nature of fables without credit ; but shall think them here 
searched out, by the most evident signs that can be, and sufficiently 
too, considering their antiquity; he, I say, shall not err. And though 
men always judge the present war wherein they live, to be greatest ; 
and when it is past, admire more those that were before it ; yet if 
they consider of this war, by the acts done in the same, it will mani- 
fest itself to be greater than any of those before mentioned. 

XXII. What particular persons have spoken, when they were 
about to enter into the war, or when they were in it, were hard for me 
to remember exactly, whether they were speeches which I have heard 
myself, or have received at the second hand. But as any man seemed 
to me, that knew what was nearest to the sum' of the truth, of all 
that hath been uttered, to speak most agreeably to the matter still in 
band, so have I made it spoken here. But of the acts themselves 
done in the war, I thought not fit to write all that I heard from all 
authors, nor such as I myself did but think to be true ; but only those 
whereat I was myself present, and those of which with all diligence I 
had made particular inquiry. And yet even of those things it was 
hard to know the certainty, because such as were present at every 
action, spake not all a^r the same manner, but as they were 
affected to the parts, or as they could remember. To hear this history 
rehearsed, for diat there be inserted in it no fables, shall be perhaps 
not delightful : but he that desires to look into the truth of things done, 
and which (according to the condition of humanity) may be done 
again, or at least their like, he shall find enough herein to make him 
tlunk it profitable : and it is compiled rather for an everlasting posses- 
sion/ than to be rehearsed for a prize. 

XXIII. The greatest action before this, was that against the 
Medes,* and yet that, by two battles by sea, and as many by land» 
was soon decided. But as for this war» it both lasted long, and the 
harm it did to Greece was such, as the like, in the like space, had 
never been seen before. For neither had there ever been so many, 
dties expunged and made desolate, what by the Barbarians, ana 
what by the Greeks warring on one another; (and some cities there 

^ The account given in chap. xx. dif- ments that best might serve to the piur- 

fers considerably from that given bj pose, which at any time was in hand. 
Herodotus, who makes Hipparchus the ' Kr^fia ic <^ci. 
elder ; also respecting the government * When Xerxes inyaded them, when 

of IjaoedeemoB. See Herod, v. 55, vi. there were fought two battles by sea, 

66, ix. 63. viz. one at Artimesium, and the other at 

< To the analogy and fitness of what Salamis ; and two by land, one at Ther- 

was to be said : so that though he used mopylae, and the other at Platea. 
not their words, yet he used the argu- 
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were, that wlien they were taken, changed their inhabitants ;) nor so 
much banishing and slaughter, some by the war, some by sedition, as 
was in this. And those things which concerning former time there 
went a fame of, but in fact rarely confirmed, were now made credible : 
as earthquakes, general to the greatest part of the world, and most 
violent withal ; eclipses of the sun, oftener than is reported of any 
former time ; great droughts in some places, and thereby famine : and 
that which did none of the least hurt, but destroyed also its part, the 
plague. All these evils entered together with this war, which began 
from the time that the Athenians and Peloponnesians brake the league, 
which, immediately after the conquest of Luboea,* had been concluded 
between them for thirty years. The causes why they brake the same, 
and their quarrels, 1 have therefore set down first, because no man 
should be to seek from what ground so great a war amongst the Gre- 
cians could arise. And the truest quarrel, though least in speech, I 
conceive to be the growth of the Athenian power, which putting the 
Lacedaemonians into fear, necessitated the war. But the causes of 
the breach of the league, publicly voiced, were these : 

XXIV. Epidamnus is a city situate on the right hand to such as 
enter into the Ionian gulf; bordering upon it, are the Taulantii, Bar- 
barians, a people of lllyris. This was planted by the Corcyraeaos, 
but the captain of the colony was one Phalius, the son of Heratocli- 
das, a Corinthian of the lineage of Hercules, and according to an ian- 
cient custom, called to this charge out of the metropolitan city; besides 
that, the colony itself consisted in part of Corinthians, and others of 
the Doric nation.^ In process of time, the city of li)pidamnus became 
great and populous ; and having for many years together been an- 
noyed with sedition, was by a war, as is reported, made upon them 
by the confining Barbarians, brought low, and deprived of the greatest 
part of their power. But that which was the last accident before this 
war, was, that the nobility, forced by the commons to fly the city, went 
and joined with the Barbarians, and both by land and. sea robbed 
those that remained within. The Epidamnians that were in the town, 
oppressed in this manner, sent their ambassadors to Corcyra, as being 
their mother-city, praying the Corcyrseans not to see them perish, but 
to reconcile unto them those whom they had driven forth, and to pat 
an end to the Barbarian war. •■ And this they intreated in the form of 
suppliants,' sitting down in the temple of Juno. But the Corcyraeans, 
not admitting their supplication, sent them away again without effect. 

XXV, The Epidamnians now despairing of relief from the Corcy- 
r^eans, and at a stand how to proceed in their present affairs, sending 

^ By the Athenians. It is a mistaken and of the rest of the Doric nation, 

notion to suppose that the breaking of formed the colony together, 
the truce was the cause of the war. ' Either the Epidamnians had offend- 

Thucydides means to say, that when ed the Corcyraeans, or the custom was 

tke war took place, the truce was at an in those times to take sanctuary, not 

end. only for crimes, but for obtaining aid in 

3 Kol Tov aWov AtjpiKov yivovg, extremities, tacitly disclaiming all other 

Bekker. Kal aKKoi tov Autpucov yivovQy help save that of the gods, and those to 

Duker. And some of the Corinthians whom they made supplication. 
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to Delphi, inquired at the oracle, whether ic were not best to deliver 
up their city into the hands of the Corinthians, as of their founders and 
make trial what aid they should obtain from thence? And when the 
oracle had answered, that they should deliver it, and take the Corin- 
thians for their leaders, they went to Corinth, and according to the 
advice of the oracle, gave their city to them, and declared bow the 
first founder of it was a Corinthian, and what answer the oracle had 
given them, in treating their help, and that they would not stand by 
beholding their destruction. And the Corinthians undertook their de-> 
fence, not only for the equity of the cause, (as thinking them no less 
their own, than the Corcyraeans* colony) but also for hatred of the 
Corcyraeans, who being their colony, yet contemned them, and allowed 
them not their due honour in public meetings ; nor in the distribution 
of the sacrifice, began at a Corinthian, as was the custom of other 
colonies ; but being equal to the richest Grecians of their time, for 
store of money, and strongly furnished with ammunition of war, had 
them in contempt. Also they sticked not sometimes to boast how 
much they excelled in shipping ; and that Corcyra had been once in- 
habited by the Phaeaces,^ who flourished in glory of naval affairs ; 
which was also the cause, why they the rather provided themselves of 
a Davy ; and they were indeed not without power that way, for when 
they began this war, they had one hundred and twenty galleys. 

XXYI. The Corinthians, therefore, having all these criminations 
against them, relieved Epidamnus willingly, not only giving leave to 
whosoever would, to go and dwell there, but also sent thither a gar* 
rison of Ambraciotes, Leucadians, and of their own citizens ; which 
auccours, for fear the Corcyraeans should have hindered their passage 
by sea, marched by land to ApoUonia. The Corcyraeans understand- 
ing that new inhabitants and a garrison were gone to Epidamnus, and 
that the colony was delivered to the Corinthians, were vexed extremely 
at the same; and sailing presently thither with twenty-five galleys, 
and afterwards with another fleet, in an insolent manner commanded 
them both to recall those whom they had banished (for these banished* 
men of Epidamnus had been now at Corcyra, and pointing to the se- 
pulchres of their ancestors, and claiming kindred, had intreated the 
Corcyraeans to restore them) and to send away the garrison and inha- 
bitants sent thither by the Corinthians. But the Epidaoinians gave no 
ear to their commandments.' Whereupon the Corcyraeans with forty 
galleys, together with the banished men, (whom they pretended to 
reduce) and with the Illyrians, whom they had joined to their part, 

' Called Phseacia by Homer, ^ho mttrdered, whom I call here banished 

describes the gardens of king AlcinoUs. men ; or might call them perhaps bet- 

Odys. b. vii. ter outlaws or fugitives, but neither of 

' ^vyddtc. Divers occasions force them properly. The Florentines, and 
men from their country. Sentence of other places of Italy, that were or are 
law which is commonly called banish, democratical wherein such banishment 
ment. Proscription, when the sentence can only happen, call themselves pro- 
is death, for which cause they fly into perly Fuorusciti. 
banishment: but those that are here ^ Iq Thucydides' account of the dis- 
meant, are such as in seditions being putes between Corinth, Corcyra, and 
the weaker faction, fly for fear of being Epidamnus, we have more authentic 

F 
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warred upon them ; and having laid siege to the city, made proclama- 
tion, that such of the Epidamnians as would, and all strangers might 
depart safely, or otherwise were to be proceeded against as eDeniies. 
But when this prevailed not, the place being an isthmus, they enclosed 
the city in on every side. 

XXVII. The Corinthians, when news was brought from Epidam- 
nus how it was besieged, presently made ready their army, and at the 
same time caused a proclamation to be made, for the sending thither 
of a colony, and that such as would go, should have equal and like 
privileges, with those that were there before : and that such as desired 
to be sharers in the same, and yet were unwilling to go along in per- 
son at that present, if they would contribute fifty Corinthian drachmas, 
might stay behind. And they were very many both that went, and 
that laid down their silver. Moreover, they sent to the Megareans, 
for fear of being stopped in their passage by the Corey raeans, to aid 
them with some galleys, who accordingly furnished out eight, the citi- 
zens of Pale, in Cephallenia, four, i hey also required galleys of the 
Epidaurians, who sent them five, the citizens of Hermione one, the 
Traezenians two, the I/eucadians ten, the Ambraciotes eight. Of the 
Thcbans and Phliasians they required money ; of the Eleans, both 
money and empty galleys ; and of the Corinthians themselves, there 
were ready thirty galleys and three thousand men of arms. 

XXVIII. The Corcyraeans, advertised of this preparation, went to 
Corinth in company of the ambassadors of the Lacedaemonians, and 
of the Sicyonians, whom they took with them, and required the Corin- 
thians to recall the garrison and inhabitants which they had sent to 
Epidamnus, as being a city they said wherewith they had nothing to 
do ; or if they had any thing to allege, they were content to have the 
cause judicially tried in such cities of Peloponnesus as they should 
both agree on, and they then should hold the colony to whom the 
same should be adjudged. They said also, that they were content to 
refer their cause to the oracle at Delphi : that war they would make 
none ; but if they must needs have it, they should by the violence of 
them, be forced in their own defence, to seek out better friends' than 
those whom they already had. To this the Corinthians answered, that 
if they would put off with their fleet, and dismiss the Barbarians from 
before Epidamnus, they would then consult of the matter; for before 
they could not honestly do it : because whilst they should be pleading 
the case, the Epidamnians should be suffering the misery of a siege. 
The Corcyraeans replied to this, that if they would call back those men 
of theirs already in Epidamnus, that then they also would do as the 
Corinthians had required them ; or otherwise they were content to let 
the men on both sides stay where they were, and to suspend the war 
till the cause should be decided. 

XXIX. The Corinthians not assenting to any of these propositions, 

information concerning the proper con- expressions — wapaoovvai rrjv ttoXivm^ 

nexion between a Grecian colony and o'lKKTralQ, and i)ytfiovac 'TroiuffOui. — 

its metropolis than is perhaps elsewhere Mitford's Greece. 

jto be fonnd ; but we are without means ' i. e. the Athenians. 

t>f determining the exact import of the . 
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since their galleys were mauned, and their confederates present, hariog^ 
detied them first by a herald, put to sea with seventy-five galleys and 
two thousand* men of arms, and set sail for Epidamnus against the 
Corcyraeans. Their fleet was commanded by Aristaeus the son of 
Pellicas, Callicrates the son of Callias, and Timanor the son of Timanr 
thes : and the land forces by Archetimus the son of Eurytimus, and 
Isarchidas the sou of Isarchus. After they were come as far as 
Actium,^ in the territory of Anactorium, (which is a temple of Apollo, 
and ground consecrated unto him in the mouth of the gulf of Ambmcia,) 
the Corey ra^ans sent a herald to them at Actium to forbid their coming 
on, and in the mean time manned out their fleet ; and having repaired 
and made fit for service their old galleys, and furnished the rest with 
things necessary, shipped their munition, and went aboard. The 
herald was no sooner returned from the Corinthians with an answer 
not inclining to peace, but having their galleys already manned and 
furnished, to the number of eighty sail, (for forty attended always the 
siege of Epidamnus,) they put to sea, and arranging themselves, came 
to a battle, in which the Corcyraeans were clearly victors, and on the 
part of the Corinthians there perished fifteen galleys. And the same 
day it happened likewise, that they that besieged Epidamnus had the 
same rendered unto them, with conditions, that the strangers therein 
found should be ransomed, and the Corinthians kept in bonds till such 
time as they should otherwise be disposed of. 

XXX. The battle being ended, the Corcyraeans, after they had 
set up their trophy^ in Leucimna, a promontory of Corcyra, slew their 
other prisoners, but kept the Corinthians still in bonds. After this, 
when the Corinthians with their vanquished fleet were gone home to 
Corinth, the Corcyraeans, masters now of the whole sea in those parts, 
went first, and wasted the territory of Leucas, a Corinthian colony, 
and then sailed to Cyllene, which is the arsenal of the Eleans, and 
burnt it, because they had, both with money and shipping, given aid 
to the Corinthians. And they were masters of those seas, and in- 
fested the confederates of Corinth, for the most part of that year; till 
such time as in the beginning of the summer following, the Corinthians 
sent a fleet and soldiers into Actium, the which for the more safe 
keeping of Leucas, and of other cities their friends, encamped about 
Chimerium in Thesprotis :^ and the Corcyraeans, both with their fleet 
and land soldiers, lay over against them in Leucimna. But neither 
part stirred against the other, but after they had laid quietly opposite 

* Either here or before, it is likely for a victory by land were decked out 

the number has been miswritten: for with the arms they had taken — for a 

a little before he says they had made victory by sea, with arms also, and the 

ready 300(). wrecks of the enemy's vessels. To de- 

' A haven famous afterwards for the molish a trophy was regarded as sacri- 

battle between Augustus Caesar and lege, because they were always dedi<. 

Marc. Antony, which decided the fate cated to some deity, 

of the Roman world — Sept. 2nd, A.C. * Thesprotis, part of the sea coast of 

31 — A.U.C. 723 — now called Azio. Epirus, nearly opposite to Corcyra— 

3 This was constantly done by the Chimerium, a promontory. 
Greeks upon a victory. The trophies 
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all the summer, they retired in winter, both the one side and the other, 
to their cities. 

XXXI. All this year, as well before as after the battle, the Co- 
rhithians being vexed at the war with the Corcyrseans, applied them- 
selves to the building of galleys, and to the preparing of a fleet, the 
strongest they were able to make, and to procure mariners out of 
Peloponnesus, and all other parts of Greece. The Corcyrseans, 
having intelligence of their preparations, began to fear, and (because 
they had never been in league with any Grecian city, nor were in the 
roll of the confederates, either of the Athenians or Lacedaemonians,) 
thought it best now, to send to Athens, to see if they could procure 
any aid from thence. This being perceived by the Corinthians, they 
also sent their ambassadors to Athens, lest the addition of the Athe- 
nian navy, to that of the Corcyraeans, might hinder them from carrying 
the war as they desired. And the assembly ' at Athens being met, 
they came to plead against each other : and the Corey raeans spake to 
this effect: 

The Oration of the Ambauadors of Coreyra, 

XXXII. '' Men of Athens, it is but justice, that such as come to 
" implore the aid of their neighbours, (as now do we) and cannot pre- 
** tend by any great benefit or league, some precedent merit, should* 
" before they go any farther, make it appear principally, that what 

' The people of Athens were divided the senate or council of five hundred 

into ten tribes, which presided by rota- upon what subjects they were to de- 

tion. The year was divided into ten liberate, but this was dispensed with 

courses, and each tribe presided about on sudden emergencies, 

five weeks. The tribe in course elected They met early in the morning at the 

fifty persons to manage by their autho- summons of the public crier, generally 

rity and in their name. These were in the Pnyx, a place near the citadel, 

called Frytanes. This being too large so called dla t6 TriicvKV&aBai rdiq 

a number for business, they were sub- Xidoic, i) rdig KaOkSpaig ^ fla ri 

divided into tens, each of these divisions nenvKvCjaOai Iv dvrn rove PovXtvrdcy 

presiding for a week : these were called because it was filled with stones, or 

Proedri. One of these Proedriy called seats close together, or from the crowds 

Epistatesy presided for a day, during of men in the assemblies. At the se- 

which he was invested with the highest cond summons they were compelled to 

trust in the government, but never en- attend. For then the proper officers 

joyed the pre-eminence a second time, ran along the forum with a rope 

He kept the public seal, and the keys stretched across, and rubbed over with 

of the citadel and treasury : in the as- vermillion, and all upon whom a mark 

■embly of the people he ordered all was found were fined: but those who 

proclamations, regulated proceedings, attended early and regularly, and who 

put the question, and declared the ma- generally amounted to five or six thou- 

jority. sand, received half a drachma each. 

The assemblies of the people were of The assembly opened with the sacri- 
two kinds, ordinary and extraordinary ; fice of a young pig to Ceres, the blood 
of the first kind four were regularly of which was sprinkled round for a po- 
held during each presidency of the rification. A prayer was then pro- 
tribes, and at the third of them ambas- nounced aloud by the crier for the 
sadors from foreign states had public prosperity of the state, after which a 
audience. The latter were occasionally curse on every citizen who did any 
convened by the presidents or by the thing to the prejudice of his country; 
generals of the state. Some days be- they then proceeded to business, 
fore hand notice was publicly given by 
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" they seek conferreth profit; or if not so, yet is not prejudicial at 
" least, to those that are to grant it: and next, that they will be con- 
" stantly thankful for the same. And if they cannot do this, then 
** not to take it ill, though their suit be rejected. And the Corcy- 
** neans being fully persuaded that they can make all this appear on 
<' their own parts, have therefore sent us hither, desiring you to as- 
** cribe them to the number of your confederates. Now so it is, that 
" we have had a custom, both unreasonable in respect of our suit to 
'* you, and also for the present unprofitable to our own estate. For, 
** having ever till now, been unwilling to admit others into league 
^* with us, we are now not only suitors for league to others, but also 
** left destitute by that means of friends in this our war with the Co- 
'' rinthians. And that which before we thought wisdom, namely, not 
** to enter into league with others, because we would not at the dis^ 
" cretion of others enter into danger, we liow find to have been our 
** weakness and imprudence. Wherefore, though alone we repulsed 
" the Corinthians, in the late battle by sea, yet since they are set to 
** invade us with greater preparation out of Peloponnesus, and the rest 
<' of Greece ; and seeing with our own single power we are not able 
** to go through; and since also the danger, in case they subdue us, 
** would be very great to all Greece, it is both necessary that we seek 
'* the succours both of you and whomsoever else we can ; and we are 
** also to be pardoned, though we make boild to cross our former 
*' custom of not having to do with other men, proceeding not from 
•• malice, but error of judgment. 

XXXIII. •* Now if you yield unto us in what we request, 
"this coincidence on our part of need, will on your part be 
*' honourable, for many reasons. First, in this respect, that you 
** lend your help to such as have suffered, and not to such as have 
'* committed the injustice. And next, considering that you receive 
" into league such as have at stake their whole fortune, you shall so 
*' place your benefit, as to have a testimony of it, if ever any can be 
*' so indelible. Besides this, the greatest navy but your own, is ours : 
'* consider then, what rarer hap, and of greater grief to your enemies 
** can befal you, than that that power which you would have prized 
*' above any money or other requital, should come voluntarily, and 
'' without all danger or cost present itself to your hands ; bringing 
" with it reputation amongst most men, a grateful mind from those 
''you defend, and strength to yourselves. All which have not hap- 
" pened to many at once. And few there be of those that sue for 
" league, that come fiot rtither to receive strength and reputation, than 
" to confer it. If any here think that the war wherein we may do 
•' you service will not take place, he is in an error, and sees not how 
"the Lacedaemonians through fear of you, are already in labour of 
" the war; and that the Corinthians, gracious with them, and enemies 
•* to you, making way for their enterprize, assault us now, in the way 
"to the invasion of you hereafter, that we may not stand amongst the 
" rest of their comnjon enemies, but that they may be sure before- 
" hand, either to weaken us, or to strengthen their own estate. It 
" must therefore be your part, we ofleriog^ and you accepting the 
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^* league, to begin with them, and to anticipate plotting, rather than to 
'* counterplot against tliem.^ 

XXXiV. '' If they object injustice, in that you receive their 
" colony, henceforth let them learn, that all colonies, so long as they 
** receive no wrong from their mother city, so long they honour her; 
** but when they suffer injury from her, they then become alienate ; for 
" they are not sent out to be the slaves of them that stay, but to be 
** their equals. That they have done us the injury, is manifest; for 
** when we offered them a judicial trial of the controversy touching 
" Epidamnus, they chose to prosecute their quarrel rather by arms 
" than judgment. Now let that which they have done unto us who 
** are their kindred, serve you for some argument, not to be seduced 
*< by their demands, and made their instruments before you be aware. 
'< For he lives most secure that hath fewest benefits bestowed by him 
** upon his enemies to repent of. 

XXXV. ** As for the articles between you and the Lacedaemo- 
'* nians,' they are not broken by receiving us into your league, because 
** we are in league with neither party. For there, it is said, that who- 
** soever is confederate of neither party, may have access' lawfully to 
" either. And sure it were very unreasonable, that the Corinthians 
** should have the liberty to man theif fleet out of the cities comprised 
** in the league, and out of any other parts of Greece, and not the 
^< least out of places in your dominion ; and we be denied both the 
** league now propounded, and also all other help from whencesoever. 
** And if they impute it to you as a fault that you grant our request, 
** we shall take it for a greater that you grant it not. For therein you 
** shall reject us that are invaded, and be none of your enemies ; and 

them who are your enemies and make the invasion, you shall not 
only not oppose, but also sufler to raise unlawful forces in your do- 
** minions ; whereas you ought in truth, either not to suffer them to 
** take up mercenaries in your states, or else to send us succours also, 
** in such manner as you shall think good yourselves ; but especially 
** by taking us into your league, and so aiding us. Many commodi- 
" ties, as we said in the beginning, we shew unto you, but this for the 
** greatest, that whereas they are your enemies,' (which is manifest 
*' enough) and not weak ones, but able to hurt those that stand up 
** against them, we offer you a naval, not a terrestrial league ; and the 
** want of one of these, is not as the want of the other ; nay, rather 
** your principal aim, if it could be done, should be, to let none at all 
** have shipping but yourselves ; or, at least, if that; cannot be, to make 
** such your friends, as are best furnished therewith. 

XXXVI. '' If any man now think thus, that what we have spoken 
is indeed profitable, but fears, if it were admitted, the league were 
thereby broken, let that man consider, that his fear joined with 
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' ijliiripnv ^ ai Ipyov, Bekker. ' The thirty years* truce entered into 

ir/iirepo}^ ^€y' ai^lpyov, Dukcr. Iti.sour between the Athenians and Laccdae- 

part, therefore, to be beforehand, since monians. 

fve give and you accept the alliance, ' ^ri oi rt airol iroXifiioi rinXv fjtrap, 

and rather to be the first to plot against Bekker. r^/itv, Dukcr. Because they 

them, than to counterplot against them, are enemies to us. 
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** strength, will make his enemies fear ; and his confidence, having (if 

" he rejects us) so much the less strength, will so much the less be 

'* feared. Let him also remember, that he is now in consultation, no 

*' less concerning Athens than Corcyra ; wherein he forecasteth none 

" of the best (considering the present estate of affairs) that makes a 

** question, whether against a war at hand, and only not already on 

'' foot, he should join unto it, or not, that city which with most impor- 

** tant advantages, or disadvantages, will be friend or enemy. For it 

" lieth so conveniently for sailing to Italy and Sicily, that it can both 

*' prohibit any fleet coming to Peloponnesus from thence, and convoy 

'* any coming from Peloponnesus thither; and is also for divers other 

uses most commodious. And to comprehend all in brief, consider 

whether we are to be abandoned or not by this. For Greece having 

but three navies of any account, yours, ours, and that of Corinth, if 

you suffer the other two to join in one, by letting the Corinthians 

first seize us, you shall have to fight by sea at one time, both 

'« against the Corcyraeans and the Peloponnesians; whereas by 

** making league with us, you shall with your fleet augmented, have 

** to deal against the Peloponnesians alone.'* 

Thus spake the Corcyrasans ; and after them the Corinthians thus : 

Oration of the Ambassadors of Corinth. 

XXXVU. <* The Corcyraeans in their oration having made men- 
*' tion not only of your taking them into league, but also, that they are 
*' wronged, and unjustly warred on ; it is also necessary for us first to 
** answer concerning both those points, and then afterwards to proceed 
*' to the rest of what we have to say, to the end you may foreknow 
** that ours are the safest demands for you to embrace, and that you 
" may upon reason reject the ueedy estate of those others. Whereas 
they allege in defence of their refusing to enter league with other 
cities, that the same hath proceeded from modesty ; the truth is, 
** that they took up that custom, not from any virtue, but mere wick- 
'* edness ; as being unwilling to call any confederate for a witness of 
" their evil actions, and to be put to blush by calling them. Besides, 
" their city being by situation sufficient within itself, giveth them this 
*< point, that when they do any man a wrong, they themselves are the 
judges of the same, and not men appointed by consent. For going 
seldom forth against other nations, they intercept such, as by neces- 
<* sity are driven into their harbour. And in this consisteth their 
" goodly pretext for not admitting confederates ; not because they 
" would not be content to accompany others in doing evil, but because 
" they had rather do it alone ; that where they were too strong, they 
'* might oppress ; and when there should be none to observe them, the 
'< less of the profit might be shared from them, and that they might 
" escape the shame when they took any thing. But if they had been 
** honest men, (as they themselves say they are) by how much the 
'* less they are obnoxious to accusation, so much the more means they 
'Miave, by giving and taking what is due, to make their honesty 
" appear. 
XXXVIII. '' But they are not such, neither towards others, nor 
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** towards us. For beio^ our colony, they have UQt only been ever in 
" revolt, but now they also make war upon us, and say they were not 
" sent out to be injured by us; but we say again, that we did not 
" send them forUi to be scorned by them, but to have the leading of 
** them, and to be regarded by them, as is fit. For our other colonies 
" both honour and love us much, which is an argument, seeing the 
" rest are pleased with our actions, that these have no just cause to 
'* be offended alone; and that without some manifest wrong, we 
" should not have had colour to war against them.^ But say we had 
'' been in an error, it had been well done in them, to have given way 
" to our passion, as it had been also dicthonourable in us to have in- 
*' suited over their modesty. But through pride and wealth they have 
'* done us wrong, both in many other things, and also in this ; that 
" Epidamnus being ours, which whilst it was vexed with wars, they 
" never claimed ; as soon as we came to relieve it, was forcibly seized 
** by them, and so h olden. 

XXXIX. '' They say now, that before they took it, thev offered 
" to put the cause to trial of judgment :' but you are not to think that 
** such a one will stand to judgment as hath advantage, and is sure 
" already of what he offereth to plead for ; but rather he that before 
" the trial will admit equality in the matter itself, as well as in the 
*' pleading : whereas contrarily these men offered not this specious 
** pretence of a judicial trial, before they had besieged the city, but 
** after, when they saw we meant not to put it up. And now hither 
*' they come, not content to have been faulty in that business them- 
** selves, but to get you into their confederacy; no, but into their 
** conspiracy : and to receive them in this name, that they are enemies 
** to us. But they should have come to you then, when they wefe 
** most in safety ; not now, when we have the wrong, and they the 
** danger ; and when you that never partook of their power, most 
** impart unto them of your aid; and having been free from their 
" faults, mu&>t have an equal share from us of the blame. They should 
** communicate their power before-hand, that mean to make common 
** the issue of the same; and they that share not in the crimes, ought 
^' also to have no part in the sequel of them. 

XL. " Thus it appears that we come, for our parts, with arguments 
** of equity and right;' whereas the proceedings of these other ttre 
** nothing else but violence and rapine. And now we shall shew you 
*' likewise, that you cannot receive them in point of justice. For 

1 iTTioTpartvofitv, Bekker. eirurrpa- thing. In Bekker this section ends 

T€{foiy>iVy Duker. Nor do we make with rd, AiropaivopTa Hx^iv: the next 

war upon them with a good pretence, line an^J a half in the old editions is al- 

iinless we have received some manifest together omitted by Bekker. 

injury. ' 'Oc ^t^v oiv airoi ri aird. irpoff- 

« Xlyetv ri ^okiXv ^el, Bekker. Xkyiiv tiKovnav ^yKXrffidrcjv ipxofitua, Bekker. 

ri^ ooKiiv Bel rrjptXv, Duker. They say, 'Qq fUv ovf avroi rt fiird npoatixSpTUfP 

indeed, that they wished before ^A^yfooAt t&p tov diicaLov xtdtakaiiov Iq iffiae ip- 

f>, that it should be determined by trial, xV'^^) Duker. It is manifest then 

withrespecttowhich we must not think, that we come with fitting accasations, 

that he who has the advantage, and but they are violent, and desirous of 

who challenges in a safe crfUfe, says any getting more than their right. 
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'* although it be in the articles, that the cities written with neither of the 
** parties, may come into either of them they please; yet it holds 
'* not for such as do so, to the detriment of either; but only for those 
** that having revolted from neither part, want protection, and bring 
** not a war with them instead of peace to those (if they be wise) that 
*' receive them. For you shall not only be auxiliaries unto these; but 
to us, instead of confederates, enemies. For if you go with them, it 
follows, they must defend themselves, not without you. You should 
act most uprightly by standing out of both our ways ; and if not, 
then by taking our parts against the Corcyraeans, for between the 
** Corinthians and you there are articles of peace, but with the Corcy- 
'* rasans you never had so much as a truce, and not to constitute a 
** new law of receiving one another's rebels. For neither did we give 
** our votes against you, when the Samians revolted, though the rest 
of Pelopondesus was divided in opinion : but plainly alleged, that 
it was reason that every one should have liberty to proceed against 
their own revolting confederates. And if you shall once receive and 
aid the doers of wrong, it will be seen, that they will come over as 
fast from you to us; and you will set up a law, not so much 
*^ against us as against yourselves. 

XLI. ** These are the points of justice we had to shew you, con- 
" formable to the law of the Grecians. And now we come to matter 
of advice, and claim of favour; which (being not so much your ene- 
mies as to hurt you, nor such friends as to surcharge you) we say, 
" ought OH the present occasion, to be granted us by way of requital : 
** for when you had want of long barks against the JEgineUe, a little 
'* before the Medan war,' you had twenty lent unto you by the Co- 
** rinthians ; which benefit of ours, and that other against the Samians, 
" when by us it was that the Peloponnesians did not aid them, was 
** the cause both of your victory against the M^meix, and of the 
" puuishment of the Samians. And these things were done for you in 
'* a season, when men going to fight against their enemies, neglect all 
*' respects but of victory. For even a man's domestic affairs are or- 
" dered the worse through eagerness of present contention. 

XLI I. '' Which benefits considering, and the younger sort taking 
'* notice of them from the elder, be you pleased now to defend us in 
** the like manner. And have not this thought, that though in what 
'* we have spoken there be equity, yet if the war should arise, the 
" profit would be found in the contrary. For utility followeth those 
** actions most wherewith we do the least wrong ; besides that, the 
*' likelihood of the war, wherewith the Corcyraeans frightening you, go 
** about to draw you to injustice, is yet obscure, and not worthy to 
move you to a manifest and present hostility with the Corinthians ; 
but it were rather fit for you indeed to taHe away our former jea- 
*' lousies concerning the M egareans.' For the last good turn done in 
*' season, though but small, is able to cancel an accusation of much 

' The war concermng the statues. — Coriuthians by the Athenians that aided 
See Herod, v. 85. Megara, is related afterwards in this 

' This which was done against the first Book, chap. 105. 

G 
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** greater moment. Neither suffer yourselves to be drawn on, by the 
*' greatness of the navy which now shall be at your service, by this 
" league ; for to do no injury to our equals, is a nrmer power than that 
*' addition of strength, which (puft up with present shews) men are to 
" acquire with danger. 

XLIII. ** And since we be come to this, which once before we 
" said at Lacedaemou, that every one ought to proceed, as he shall 
** think good, against his own confederates, we claim that liberty now 
*' of you ; and that you who have been helped by our votes, will not 
*< hurt us now by yours, but render like for like ; remembering that 
*' now is that occasion, wherein he that aideth us, is our greatest 
** friend ; and he that opposeth us, our greatest enemy. And that 
** you will not receive these Corcyraeans into league against our wills, 
** nor defend them in their injuries.' These things if you grant us, you 
** shall both do as is tit, and also advise the best for the good of your 
'* own affairs." 

This was the effect of what was spoken by the Corinthians. 

XL IV. Both sides having been heard, and the Athenian people 
twice assembled ; in the former assembly they approved no less of the 
reasons of the Corinthians than of the Corcyrseans ; but in the latter, 
they changed their minds; not so, as to make a league with the Cor- 
cyrseans both offensive and defensive, that the friends and enemies of 
the one, should be so of the other, (for then if the Corcyraeans should 
have required them to go against Corinth, the peace had been broken 
with the Peloponnesians) but made it only defensive, ihat if any one 
should invade Corcyra or Athens, or any of their confederates, they 
were then mutually to assist one another. Tor they expected, that 
even thus they should grow to war with the Peloponnesians, and were 
therefore unwilling to let Corcyra, that had so great a navy, fall into 
the hands of the Corinthians ; but rather, as much as in them lay, de- 
sired to break them one against another ; that if need required, they 
might have to do with the Corinthians and others that had shipping, 
when they should be weakened to their hands. And the island seemed 
also to lie conveniently for passing into Italy and Sicily. 

XLV. With this mind the people of Athens received the Corcy- 
ra^ans into league ; and when the Corinthians were gone, sent ten gal- 
leys not long after to their aid. The commanders of them were Lace- 
daemonius, the son of Ciraon ; Diotimus, the son of Strombichus ; and 
Proteas, the son of Epicles ; and had orders not to fight with the Co- 
rinthians unless they invaded Corcyra, or offered to land there, or in 
some other place of theirs. Which if they did, then with all their 
might to oppose them. This they forbade because they would not 
break the peace concluded with the Peloponnesians. So these galleys 
arrived at Corcyra. 

XLVI. The Corinthians, when they were ready, made towards 
Corcyra with a hundred and fifty sail, viz. of the Eleans ten, of the 

» ^6X*<^^« — ^H-vviTfy Bekkcr. dixn^^^ our will, nor defend them in their in- 
— &fivvriTff Duker. And do not receive juries, 
these Corey raeans as your allies against 
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Megareans twelve, of the Leacadians ten, of the Ambraciotes twenty- 
seven, of the Anactorians one, and ninety of their own. The com- 
manders of these were men chosen out of the said several cities, for the 
several parts of the fleet which they sent in ; and over those of Co- 
rinth, was Xenocleides, the son of Euthycles, with four others. After 
they were all come together, upon the coast of the continent over 
against Corcyra, they sailed from Leucas and came to Cheimerium, 
in the country oif Thesprotis. In this place is a haven, and above it, 
farther from the sea, the city of Ephyre, in that part of Thesprotis, 
which is called Elaeatis ; and near unto it, disbogueth into the sea the 
lake Acherusia, and into that (having first passed through Thesprotis) 
the river Acheron, from which it taketh the name. Also the river 
Thyamis runneth here, which divides Thesprotis from Cestriiie,^ be- 
twixt which two rivers, ariseth this promontory of Cheimerium. To 
this part of the continent came the Corinthians and encamped. 

XLVII. The Corcyneans, understanding that they made ag^nst 
them, having ready a hundred and ten galleys under the conduct of 
Miciades, .£simides, and Eurybatus, came and encamped in one of 
the islands called Sybota. And the ten galleys of Athens were also 
with them. But their land forces staid in the promontory of Leucimna, 
and with them a thousand men of arms of the Zacynthians that came 
to aid them. The Corinthians also had in the continent the aids of 
many Barbarians, which in those quarters have been evermore their 
friends. 

XLYIII. The Corinthians, after they were ready, and had taken 
aboard three days' provision of victual, put off by night from Cheime- 
rium intending to fight; and about break of day, as they were 
sailing, descried the galleys of the Corcyraeans, which were also put 
off from Sybota, and coming on to fight with the Corinthians. As soon 
as they had sight one of another, they put themselves into order of 
battle. In the right wing^ of the Corey r%ans were placed the galleys 
of Athens ; and the rest being their own were divided into three com- 
mands under the three commanders, one under each. This was the 
order of the Corcyraeans. The Corinthians had in their right wing the 
galleys of Megara, and of Ambracia; in the middle, other their con- 
federates in order ; and opposite to the Athenians, and right wing of 
the Corey rseans, they were themselves placed with such galleys as were 
the best sailers^ in the left. 

XLIX. The standard' being on either side lifted up, they joined 
battle, having on both parts both many men of arms, ancl many archers 
and slingers, but after the old fashion, as yet somewhat unskilfully 
appointed. The battle was not so artificially as cruelly fought, near 
unto the manner of a fight at land. For after they had once run their 
galleys up close aboard one of another, they could not for the number 
and throng be easily separated again, but relied for the victory especi- 

* CeRtrine, the territory of Cestria, the middlemost ; the left wing, by- 
part of Chaonia. those on the left. 

' Kipac, the galleys stood all one by ' ^rifiiia, pictures or images held up, 

one in a row ; the right wing was as the eagle amongst the Romans, 
formed by those on the right hand of 
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ally upon their men of arms, who fought where ^ey stood, whilst their 
galleys remained altogether without motion. Passages through each 
other they made none, but fought it out with courage and strength, 
rather than with skill ; insomuch as the battle was in every part not 
without much tumult and disorder. In which the Athenian galleys 
being always at hand where the Corcyraeans were oppressed, kept the 
enemy in fear, but yet began no assault, because their commanders 
stood in awe of the prohibition of the Athenian people. The right 
wing of the Corinthians was in the greatest distress, for the Corcy- 
reeans with twenty galleys had made them turn their backs, and chased 
them dispersed to the continent ; and sailing to their very camp, west 
on land, burnt their abandoned tents, and took away their baggage ; 
so that in this part the Corinthians and their confederates were yan- 
quished, and the Corcyraeans had the victory. But in the left wing, 
where the Corinthians were themselves, they were far superior ; be. 
cause the Corcyraeans had twenty galleys of their number, which was 
at first less than that of the Coiinthians, absent in the chase of the 
enemy. And the Athenians, when they saw the Corcyraeans were in 
distress, now aided them manifestly, whereas before they had ab- 
stained from making assault upon any. But when once they fled out- 
right, and the Corinthians lay sore upon them, then every one fell 
to the business, without making difference any longer : and it came at 
last to this necessity, that they engaged one another, Corinthians and 
Athenians. 

L. The Corinthians, when their enemies fled, staid not to fasten the 
hulls of the galleys they had sunk unto their own galleys, that so they 
might tow them after; but made after the men, rowing up and down 
to kill rather than to take alive; and through ignorance (not knowing 
that their right wing had been discomfited) slew also some of their 
own friends. For the galleys of either side being many, and taking up 
a large space of sea, after they were once in the medley they could 
not easily discern who were of the victors, and who of the vanquished 
party. For this was the greatest naval battle, for number of ships, that 
ever had been before, of Grecians against Grecians. When the Co- 
rinthians had chased the Corcyraeans to the shore, they returned to 
take up the broken galleys and bodies of their dead, which for the 
greatest part they recovered and brought to Sybota, where also lay 
the land forces of the Barbarians that were come to aid them. This 
Sybota is a desert haven of Thesprotis. When they had done, they 
re-united themselves and made again to the Corcyraeans ; and they 
likewise with such galleys as they had fit for the sea, remaining of 
the former battle, together with those of Athens, put forth to meet 
them, fearing lest they should attempt to land upon their territory. By 
this time the day was far spent, and the song,' which they used to 
sing when they came to charge, was ended, when suddenly the Corin- 
thians began to row astern :' for they had descried twenty Athenian 

> Paean, a hymn to Mars io the be- * Tlpvfivav Upovovro, Literally, they 
ginning of a fight : to Apollo after the knocked the hind deck ; a phrase ele- 
victory. gautly applied by Thucydides to those 
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galleys sent frotn Athens to second the former ten, for fear lest the 
Gorcyraeans (as it also fell out) should be overcome, and those ten 
galleys of theirs be too few to defend them. 

LI. When the Ck>rinthian8 therefore had sight of these galleys, sus- 
pecting that they were of Athens, and more in number than they were, 
by little and little they fell off.^ But the Corcyraeans (because the 
course of these galleys was onto them more out of sight ') descried 
them not, but wondered why the Corinthians rowed astern, till at last 
some that saw them said they were enemies, and then retired also the 
Gorcyrsans. For by this time it was dark, and the Corinthians had 
turned about the heads of their galleys, and dissolved themselves. 
And thus were they parted, and tbe battle ended in night. The Cor- 
cyrsaas lying at Leucimna, these twenty Athenian galleys, under the 
command of Glaucon, the son of Leage'r, and Andocides, the son of 
Leogorus, passing through the midst of the floating carcases and wreck, 
soon after they were descried, arrived at the camp of the Corcyraeans, 
in Leucimna. The Corcyraeans at first, (being night) were afraid they 
had been enemies, but knew them afterwards; so they anchored 
there. 

Lll. The next day, both the thirty galleys of Athens, and as many 
of Corcyra as were nt for service, went to the haven in Sybota, where 
the Corinthians lay at anchor, to see if they would fight. But the 
Corinthians, when they had put off from the land, and arranged them- 
selves in the wide sea, stood quiet, not meaning of their own accord^ 
to begin the battle ; both because they saw the supply of fresh galleys 
from Athens, and that many difficulties happened to them, both 
about the safe custody of their prisoners aboard, and also because 
being in a desert place, their galleys were not yet repaired ; but rather 
to<4L thouglit how to go home, lest the Athenians, having the peace 
already broken, in that they had fought against each other, should 
not suffer them to depart. 

LIII. They therefore thought good to send before to the Athenians 
certain men, without privilege of heralds, to sound them, and to say in 
this nianner : 

** Men of Athens, Ye act unjustly in beginning the war, and vio- 
'/ lating the articles : for whereas we go about to right us on our 
** enemies, ye stand in our way, and bear arms against us. If there- 
<< fore ye be resolved to hinder our going against Corcyra, or what place 
** else we please, dissolve the peace, and laying hands first upon us 
** that are here, use us as enemies." — ^Thus said they : and the Cor- 
cyneans, as many of the army as heard them, cried out immediately 
to take and kill them. But the Athenians made answer thus : " Men 

that retreat fighting, and still facing denly began to row astern. 

their enemies. It was done by running > v9ravcx<upovi/, Bekker. iiravexto' 

their ships backwards upon their hind povvy Duker. But they retreated by 

decks so as to tack about. — w^ Ic degrees, suspecting that there were from 

iiriwXovi/, Bekker. wg M'TrXovv, Athens not as many as they saw, but 

Duker. But it was now late, and the more. 

Paean was sounded by them, as if for > (viz.) More behind their backs, 

an attack, when the Corinthians sud- {tnfnXiov yap fidWov U rov d^avovc.) 
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** of Peloponnesus, neither do we beg^n the war, nor break the peace ; 
'* but we bring aid to these our confederates, the Corcyrseans ; if yov 
'* please therefore to go any where else, we hinder you not ; but if 
" against Corcyra, or any place belonging to it, we will not suffer you.** 

LIV. When the Athenians had given this answer, the Corin- 
thians made ready to go home, and set up a trophy in Sybota of the 
continent. And the Corcyrseans also, both took up the vnreck, and 
the dead bodies, which carried every way by the waves and the 
wind that arose the night before, came driving to their hands ; and, as 
if they had had the victory, set up a trophy likewise in Sybota of the 
islands. The victory was thus challenged on both sides, on these 
grounds : the Corinthians set up a trophy, because in the battle they 
had the better all day, having got more of the wreck and dead bodies 
than the other, and taken no less than a thousand prisoners, and sunk 
about seventy galleys. And the Corey raeans set up a trophy, because 
they had sunk thirty galleys of the Corinthians, and had after the 
arrival of the Athenians, recovered the wreck and dead bodies that 
drove to them by the wind : and because the day before, on sight of 
the Athenians, the Corinthians had rowed astern, and gone away 
from them : and lastly, because when they went to Sybota the Corin- 
thians came not out to encounter them. Thus each side claimed 
victory. 

LV. The Corinthians in their way homeward, by deceit took Anac- 
torium, seated in the mouth of the gulf of Ambracia, (which was com- 
mon to them, and to ' the Corcyraeans) and having put into it Corin- 
thians only departed and went home. Of the Corcyraeans eight 
hundred that were servants were sold, and two hundred and fifty kept 
prisoners, whom they used with much favour, that they might be a 
mean, at their return, of bringing Corcyra into the power of the Corin- 
thians, the greatest part of these being principal men of the city. And 
thus was Corcyra delivered of the war of Corinth, and the Athenian 
galleys went from them. This was the first cause that the Corinthians 
had of war against the Athenians ; namely, because they had taken 
part with the Corcyrseans in a battle by sea, against the Corinthians, 
with whom they were comprised in the same articles of peace. 

LVI. Presently after this, it came to pass, that other differences 
arose between the Pelopounesians and the Athenians to induce the 
war. For whilst the Corinthians studied to be revenged, the Athe- 
nians, who had their hatred in jealousy, commanded the citizens of 
Potidaea,^ a city seated in the isthmus of Pallene, a colony of the 
Corinthians, but confederate and tributary to the Athenians, to pull 
down that part of the wall of their city that stood towards Pallene, 
and to give them hostages, and also to send away, and no more re- 
ceive the Cpidemiurgi, [magistrates so called] which were sent unto 
them year by year from Corinth ; fearing, lest through the persuasion 
of Perdiccas,' and of the Corinthians, they should revolt, and draw to 
revolt with them their other confederates in Thrace. 

» Afterwards Cassandria, taken from the Athenians by Philip of Macedon. — 
See Demoflt. Olynth. ' King of Macedonia. 
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LVII. These things against the Potidaeans the Athenians had pre- 
contriyed, presently after the naval battle fought at Corcyra. For the 
Corinthians and they were now manifestly at difference ; and Perdic- 
cas, who before had been their confederate and friend, now warred 
upon them. And the cause why he did so was, that when his brother 
Philip and Derdas joined in arms against him, the Athenians had 
made a lengue with them. And therefore being afraid, he both sent 
to Lacedaemon to negotiate the Peloponnesian war, and also recon- 
ciled himself to the Corinthians, the better to procure the revolt of 
Potidaea ; and likewise he practised with the Chalcideans of Thrace, 
and with the Bottiaeans, to revolt with them. For if he could make 
these confining cities his confederates, with the help of them he thought 
his war would be the easier. Which the Athenians perceiving, and 
intending to prevent the revolt of these cities, gave order to the com- 
manders of the fleet, (for they were now sending thirty galleys, with a 
thousand men of arms under the command of Archestratus, the son of 
Lycomedes, and ten others, into the territories of Perdiccas) both to 
receive hostages of the Potidaeans, and to demolish their walls ; and 
also to have an eye to the neighbouring cities, that they revolted not. 

LVIir. The Potidaeans having sent ambassadors to Athens, to try 
if they could persuade the people not to make any alteration amongst 
them ; by other ambassadors, whom they sent along with the ambas- 
sadors of Corinth to Lacedaemon, dealt with the Lacedaemonians at 
the same time, if need required, to be ready to revenge their quarrel. 
When after long solicitation at Athens, and no good done, the fleet 
was sent away against them, no less than against Macedonia; and 
when the magistrates of Lacedaemon had promised them, if the Athe- 
nians went to Potidaea to invade Attica, then at last they revolted, 
and, together with them the Chalcideans, and Bottiaeans, all mutually 
sworn in the same conspiracy. For Perdiccas had also persuaded the 
Chalcideans to abandon and pull down their maritime towns, and to 
go up and dwell at Olynthus,* and that one city to make strong : and 
to those that removed, gave part of his own, and part of the territory 
of Mygdonia, about the lake Bolbe, to live on, so long as the war 
against the Athenians should continue. So when they had demolished 
their cities, and were gone up higher into the country, they prepared 
themselves for the war. 

LIX. The Athenian galleys, when they arrived in Thrace, found 
Potidaea and the other cities already revolted. And the commanders 
of the fleet conceiving it to be impossible with their present forces to 
make war both against Perdiccas and the towns revolted, set sail 
again for Macedonia, against which they had been at first sent out, 
and there staying, joined with Philip and the brothers of Derdas, that 
had invaded the country from above. 

LX. In the mean time, after Potidaea was revolted, and whilst the 
Athenian fleet lay on the coast of Macedonia, the Corinthians, fearing 
what might become of the city, and making the danger their own, sent 

1 Olynthus^ a celebrated town of Macedonia, on the isthmus of the peninsula of 
Pallene. 
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unto it, both of their own city and of other Peloponnesians, which they 
hired to the number of a thousand and six hundred men of arms,^ and 
four hundred light armed. ^Fhe charge of these was given to Aristeus, 
the son of Adimantus, for whose sake most of the voluntaries of Co- 
rinth went the voyage : for he had been ever a great favourer of the 
Potidaeans, and they arrived in Thrace forty days after the revolt in 
Potidoea. 

LXI. The news of the revolt of these cities, was likewise quickly 
brought to the Athenian people ; who hearing withal of the forces sent 
unto them under Aristeus, sent forth against the places revolted two 
thousand men of arms and forty galleys, under the conduct of Callias, 
the son of Calliades. These coming first into Macedonia, found there 
the former thousand, (who by this time had taken Therme/ and were 
now besieging the city of Pydna,) and staying, helped for a while to 
besiege it with the rest. But shortly after they took composition, and 
having made a necessary ' league with Perdiccas, (urged thereto by 
the affairs of Potidaea, and the arrival there of Aristeus) departed 
from Macedonia. Thence coming to Berrhoea, they attempted to take 
it; but when they could not do it, they turned back, and marched 
towards Potidaea by land. They were of their own number three 
thousand men of arms, besides many of their confederates ; and of 
Macedonians that had served with Philip and Pausanias, six hundred 
horsemen. And their galleys seventy in number, sailing by them 
along the coast, by moderate journeys came in three days to Gigonus/ 
and there encamped. 

LXIl. The Potidaeans and the Peloponnesians under Aristeus, in 
expectation of the coming of the Athenians, lay now encamped in the 
isthmus near to Olynthus, and bad the market kept for them without 
the city ; the leading of the foot the confederates had assigned to 
Aristeus, and of the horse to Perdiccas ; for he fell off again pre- 
sently from the Athenians, and having left lolaus governor in his 
place, took part with the Potidaeans. The purpose of Aristeus 
was to have the body of the army with himself within the isthmus,' 
therewith to attend the coming on of the Athenians, and to have 
the Chalci deans and their confederates without the isthmus, and 
also the two hundred horse under Perdiccas, to stay in Olynthus, and 
when the Athenians were passed by, to come on tlieir backs, and en- 
close the enemy betwixt the^n. But Callias, the Athenian general, 
and the others in commission with him, sent out before them their 
Macedonian horsemen, and some few of their confederates to Olynthus, 
to stop those within from making any sally from the town, and then 
dislodging, marched on towards Potidaea. When they were come as 
far as the isthmus, and saw the enemy make ready to fight, they also 

» The heavy-armed, 'oTrXirat, wore a * Afterwards ThessaloDica, and now 

CiMDplete suit of armour, and engaged Salouichi. 

with broad shields, and long spears. ^ Or scarcely honourable ; Kvfifiaxiav 

The light-armed, ypiXoi, \v»Me designed uvjyicalav. 

for skirmishes and fighting at a distance. * Between Macedonia and Thrace, 

Their weapons were arrows, slings, or not far from Potidaea. 

darts. * Of Pallene, where they were. 
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did the like, and not long after joined battle. That wing wherein was 
Aristeus himself, with the chosen men of the Corinthians and others, 
put to flight that part of their enemies that stood opposite to them, and 
followed execution a great way. But the rest of the army of the Po« 
tideeans and Peioponnesians were defeated by the Athenians, and fled 
into the city. 

LXlll. And Aristeus, when he came back from the execution, 
was in doubt what way to take, to Olynthus, or to Potidaea.' At last 
he resolved on the shortest way, and with his soldiers about him, ran 
as hard as he was able into Potidaea, and with much ado got in at the 
pier through the sea, cruelly shot at, with the loss of a few, but safety 
of the greatest part of his company. As soon as the battle began, they 
that should have seconded the Potidasans from Olynthus, (for it is at 
most but sixty furlongs ^ off, and in sight) advanced a little way to 
their aid; and the Macedonian horse opposed themselves likewise in 
order of battle to keep them back. But the Athenians having quickly 
gotten the victory* and the standards' being taken down, they retired 
again, they of Olynthus to that city, the Macedonian horsemen to the 
army of the Athenians. So that neither side had their cavalry at the 
battle. After the battle, the Athenians erected a trophy, and gave 
truce to the Potideeans for the taking up of their dead. Of the Poti- 
dseans and their friends there died somewhat less than three hundred, 
and of the Athenians themselves one hundred and flfty, with Callias, 
one of their commanders. 

LXIV. Presently on this the Athenians raised a wall before the 
city, on the part toward the isthmus, which they kept with a garrison, 
but the part towards Pallene they left unwalled ; for they thought 
themselves too small a number both to keep a guard in the isthmus, 
and to go over and fortify in Pallene, fearing lest the Potideeans and 
their confederates should assault them when they were divided. When 
the people of Athens understood that Potidaea was unwalled on the 
part toward Pallene, not long after they ^ent thither one thousand and 
six hundred armed men, under the conduct of Phormio, the son of 
Asopius, who arriving in Pallene, left his galleys at Aphytis, and 
marching easily to Potidaea, wasted the territory as he passed through. 
And when none came out to bid him battle, he raised a wall before 
the city, on that part also that looks towards Pallene. Thus was 
Potidaea on both sides strongly besieged ; and also from the sea, by 
the Athenian galleys. that came up and lay before it. 

LXV. Aristeus seeing the city enclosed on every side, and without 
hope of safety, save what might come from Peloponnesus, or some 
other unexpected way, gave advice to all but five hundred, taking the 

1 «!»C 6pa rb aXKo ffrparevfia, Bekker, kept up while it lasted ; the depres- 
ktg kCtpa, Duker. And Aristeus retiring sion of them was a signal to desist, or 
from the pursuit, when he saw the other the consequence of a defeat. The de- 
part of the army conquered, doubted pression in this instance was a proof to 
which way he should hazard a retreat, the Macedonian cavalry that all was 
whether to Olynthus or to Potidaea. over. The Athenians in their colours 

* About six miles. bore an owl, as sacred to Minerva, pro- 

3 The elevation of the ensigns was tectress of Athens, 
the signid for battle, and they were 

H 
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opportunity of a wind, to go out by sea, that the provision might the 
longer hold out for the rest ; and offered himself to be one of those 
that should remain within. But when his counsel was not followed, 
being desirous to settle their business, and make the best of their 
affairs abroad, he got out by sea, unseen by the Athenian guard, and 
staying amongst the Chalcideans,' amongst other actions of the war, 
laid an ambush before the city of the Hermylians, slew many of them, 
and solicited the sending of aid from Peloponnesus. And Phormio, 
after the siege laid to Potidaea, having with him his one thousand and 
six hundred men of arms, wasted Chalcidea and Bottisea, and some 
small towns he took in. 

LXVI. These were the quarrels between the Peloponnesians and 
the Athenians.' The Corinthians quarrelled with the Athenians for be« 
sieging Potidasa, and in it the men of Corinth and Peloponnesus ; the 
Athenians with the Peloponnesians, for causing their confederate and 
tributary city to revolt; and for having come hither, and openly 
fought against them in behalf of Potidaea. Nevertheless the war 
brake not openly forth as yet, and they still abstained from arms ; 
this being but a particular action of the Corinthians. 

LXVIL But when Potidaea was once besieged, both for the sake 
of those that were within, and also for fear they should lose the place, 
they could no longer hold ; but straightway they procured their con- 
federates to go to Lacedasmon ; and thither also they went themselves 
though not openly by ambassadors, for fear of the Athenians, yet 
with clamours and accusations against the Athenians, that th^ had 
broken the league and wronged the Peloponnesians. The iEgmetae, 
privily instigated them to the war as much as any ; alleging that they 
were not permitted to govern themselves according to their own laws, 
as by the articles they ought. So the Lacedaemonians having called 
together the confederates, and whosoever else had any imustice to lay 
to the charge of the Athenians, in the ordinary council' of their own 
state, commanded them to speak. Then presented every one his ac- 
cusation, and amongst the rest the Megareans, besides many other 
great differences, laid open this especially : that contrary to the arti- 
cles, they were forbidden the Athenian markets and havens. Last of 
all, the Corinthians, when they had suffered the Lacedaemonians to be 
incensed first by the rest, came in, and spake as follows: 

Oration of the ambatsadorg of Corinth, 

LXVI I L ** Men of Lacedaemon, your own fidelity both in matter 
'< of estate and conversation, makes you the less apt to believe us, 

* ra Tt aWa ^vvirroXtjiii, Bekker. the tovereig^ty : that is before the ariS' 

j?roXi/iC(,Daker. Andremaininganiongst tocracy. The Ephori were in number 

the Chalcideans, he both settled other five, annually elected by the people 

affairs of war with (hem, and &c. from their own body, and designed to 

' vpoffytyivrivTo Iq &\Xti\ovc, Bek- be checks upon the regal power. The 

ker. irpoiytyivrivTo, Duker. These ac- whole administration was lodged in 

cnsations were made in addition by the their hands. The kings were only abfo- 

Atheniaus and Peloponnesians against lute in the field, at the head of tbe 

one another. troops. 

3 Of the Ephori, and those who had 
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** when we accuse others of the contrary. And hereby you gain in- 
** deed a reputation of equity, but you have less experience ip the 
** affairs of foreign states. For although we have oftentimes foretold 
** youy that the Athenians would do us mischief, yet from time to 
** time when we told it you, you never would lake information of it; 
** but have suspected rather, that what we spake proceeded from our 
" own private differences. And you have, therefore, called hither 
** these confederates, not before we had suffered, but now, when the 
** evil is already upon us. Before whom, our speech must be so 
*• much the longer, as our objections are the greater, in that we have 
** both by the Athenians been injured, and by you neglected. If the 
'* Athenians, lurking in some obscure place, had done these wrongs 
unto the Grecians, we should then have needed to prove the same 
before you, as to men that knew it not. But now what cause have 
we to use long discourse, when you see already that some are 
*' brought into servitude, and that they are contriving the like against 
** others, especially against our confederates, and are themselves, in 
** case war should be made against them, long since prepared for it? 
" For otherwise they would never have taken Corey ra, and held it 
•• from us by force, nor have besieged Potidaea, whereof the one was 
'* most commodious for any action against Thrace, and the other had 
" brought to the Peloponuesians a very great navy. 

LXIX. '* And of all this, you are yourselves the authors, in that 
** you suffered them, at the end of the Persian war, to fortify their 
** city, and afterwards to raise their long walls, whereby you have 
*' hitherto deprived of their liberty, not only the states by them already 
** subdued, but also your own confederates. For not he that brings 
" into slavery, but he that being able to hinder it, neglects the same, 
<< is most truly said to do it: especially if they assume the honour to 
be the esteemed deliverers of Greece, as you do. And for all that, 
we are hardly yet come together, and indeed not yet, with any cer- 
tain resolution what to do. For the question should not have been 
put, Whether or no we have received injury, but rather, how we 
*' are to repair it. For they that do the wrong, having consulted upon 
it before hand, use no delay at all, but come upon them whom they 
mean to oppress, whilst they be yet irresolute. And we know, not 
only that the Athenians have encroached upon their neighbours, but 
also by what ways they have done it. And as long as they think 
** they carry it closely, tlirough yoiir blindness, they are the less bold. 
''But when they shall perceive that you see and will not see, they 
*' will then press us strongly indeed. For, Lacedaemonians, you are 
*' the only men of all Greece, that sitting still defend others, not with 
** your forces, but with promises ; and you are also the only men that 
'< love to pull down the power of the enemy, not when it begins, but 
" when it is doubled. You have, indeed, a report to be sure, but yet 
'' it is more in fame than in fact. For we ourselves know, that the 
'* Mede came against Peloponnesus fromjthe utmost parts of the earth 
*' before you encountered him, as became your state. And also now 
" you connive at the Athenians, who are not as the Medcs, far off, 
" but hard at hand ; choosing rather to defend yourselves from their 
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*' inyasion than to invade them ; and by having to do with them when 
'* their strength is greater, to put yourselves upon the chance of for- 
** tune. jVnd yet we know that the Barbarians* own error, and, in 
^* our war against the Athenians, their own oversights, more than 
" your assistance, gave us victory. For the hope of your aid hath 
'* been the destruction of some, who relying on you, made no pre- 
'' paration for themselves by other means. Yet let not any man 
^' think that we speak this out of malice, but only by way of expostu- 
*^ lation : for expostulation is with friends that err, but accusation 
*' against enemies that have done an injury. 

LXX. ** Besides, if there be any that may challenge to exprobate 
" his neighbour, we think we may best do it, especially on so great 
quarrels as these, whereof you neither seem to have any feeling, nor 
to consider what manner of men, and how different from you in 
** every kind the Athenians are with whom you are to contend. For 
*^ they love innovation, and are swift to devise, and also to execute 
** what they resolve on : you on the contrary are only apt to save 
^' your own ; not devise any thing new, nor scarcely to attain what is 
necessary.' They again are bold beyond their strength, adventu- 
rous above their reason, and in danger still hope the best : whereas 
your actions are ever beneath your power, you distrust even what 
** your judgment assures, and being in danger, never think to be de- 
** livered. They are stirrers, you studiers : they love to be abroad, 
*' and you at home the most of any. For they make account by being 
** abroad to add to their estate ; you, if you should go forth against 
*' the state of another, would think to impair your own. They, wheQ 
*' they overcome their enemies, advance the farthest, and when they 
*' are overcome by their enemies, fall off the least; and as for their 
bodies, they use them in the service of the commonwealth, as if they 
were none of their own ; but their minds, when they would serve 
*' the state, are completely so. Unless they take in hand what they 
** have once advised on, they account so much lost of their own. And 
'' when they take it in hand, if they obtain any thing, they think 
** lightly of it, in comparison of what they expect to win by their pro- 
** secution. If they fail in any attempt, they do what is necessary 
"" for the present, and enter presently into other hopes. For they 
^* alone, both have and hope for at once, whatsoever they conceive, 
*' through their celerity in execution of what they once resolve on. 
'' And in this manner they labour and toil all their lives : what they 
'' have, they have no leisure to enjoy, for continual getting of more. 
'^ Nor holiday esteem they any, but whereon they effect some matter 
*' profitable; nor think they ease with nothing to do, a less torment 
** than laborious business. So that in a word, to say they are men 
** born neither to rest themselves nor suffer others, is to say the truth. 
LXXI. " Now notwithstanding, men of Lacedaemon, that this 
** city, your adversary, be such as we have said, you still put off 

< Atheniensium populum fama est tatorem et vix in ea, quibus fidit in- 
celerem et supra vires audacem esse gredientem. Liv. xlv. 23. 
ad conandam : Lacedtepnoniorum cunc- 
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^* time, not knowing that they only for the most part of their time 
** may sit still, who, though they use not their power to do injustice, 
•* yet bewray a mind unlikely to swallow injuries ; but placing equity 
** belike in this, that you neither do any harm to others, nor receive 
** it in defending of yourselves. But this is a thing you hardly could 
** attain, though the states about you were of the same condition. 
^' But (as we have before declared) your customs are, in respect of 
** theirs, antiquated, and of necessity, as it happeneth in arts, the new 
** ones will prevail. True it is, that for a city living for the most 
*' part in peace, unchanged customs are the best ; but for such as be 
" constrained to undergo many matters, many devices will be needful. 
** Which is also the reason why the Athenian customs through much 
*' experience, are more new to you than yours are to them. Here 
** therefore give a period to your slackness, and by a speedy invasion 
** of Attica, as you promised, relieve both Potidaea and the rest, lest 
" otherwise you betray your friends and kindred to their cruelest ene- 
** mies, and lest we and others be driven through despair to seek out 
'* some other league. Which to do were no injustice, neither 
** against the gods, judges of men's oaths, nor against men, the 
*' hearers of them : for they do not break the league, who being aban- 
** doned, have recourse to others ; but they that yield not their assist- 
** ance to whom they have sworn it. But if you mean to follow the 
*' business seriously, we will stay ; for else we should do irreligiously, 
** neither should we find any other more conformable to our manners 
*' than yourselves. Therefore deliberate well on these points, and take 
*' such a course, that Peloponnesus may not, by your leading, fall 
** into worse state than it was left to you by your progenitors." 

LXXIL Thus spake the Corinthians. The Athenian ambassadors, 
who chanced to be residing in Lacedaemon, upon their business, when 
they heard of this oration, thought it fit to present themselves before 
the Lacedaemonians, not to apologize for what they were charged with 
by the other cities, but to shew in general, that it was not right for 
them in this case to take any sudden resolution, but further time to 
consider. They desired to lay open the power of their city, to the 
elder sort, for a remembrance of what they knew already ; and to the 
younger, for information of what they knew not : supposing that when 
they should have spoken, they would incline to quietness, rather than 
to war. And therefore they presented themselves before the Lace- 
daemonians, saying, that they also, if they might have leave, desired 
to speak in the assembly, who willed them to come in.^ And the 
Athenians going in, spake to this effect : 

Oration of the Amlmssadors of Athena. 

LXXIII. ** Though our embassy was not to this end, to argue 
<* against our confederates, but about such other affairs as the city was 
*' pleased to employ us in ; yet having heard of the great exclamation 
*' against us, we came into the court, not to make answer to the cri- 
** minations of the cities, (for to plead before you here, were not to 

1 liruraC} Bekker. Topccvai, Duker. And they desired them to come forward. 
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<< plead before the judges either of them or us) but that you may not 
be drawn away, to take the worst resolution, at the persuasion of 
the confederates, in matters of so great importance. And withal, 
*' touching the sum of the oration made against us, to inform you, that 
** what we possess we have it justly, and that our city deserveth re- 
" putation. But what need we now to speak of matters long past, 
confirmed more by hear-say, than by the eyes of those that are to 
hear us relate them ? But our actions against the Persian, and such 
*' as you yourselves know as well as we, those, though it be tedious 
** to hear them ever objected, we must of necessity recite. For when 
*' we did them, we hazarded ourselves for some benefit, of which, as 
** you had your parts in the substance, so must we have ours, if that 
** be any benefit, in the commemoration ; and we shall make recital 
of them, not by way of deprecation, but of protestation, and decia* 
ration of what a city, in case you take ill advice, you have to enter 
** the list withal. We therefore say, that we not only first and alone 
** hazarded battle against the Barbarian at Marathon,* but also after* 
** wards when he came again, being unable to resist him by land, em- 
barked ourselves, every man that was able to bear arms, and gave 
him battle amongst the rest, by sea at Salamis, which was the cause 
*' that prevented him sailing to Peloponnesus, and laying it waste, city 
** after city : for against so many galleys you were not able to give 
*< each other mutual succour. And the greatest proof of this is the 
** Persian himself, who, when his fleet was overcome, and he had no 
« more such forces, went away in haste with the greatest part of his 
** army. 

LXXIV. *< Which being so, and it being evident that the whole 
** state of the Grecians was embarked in their fleet, we conferred on 
** the same the three things of most advantage ; the greatest number 
** of galleys, the most prudent commander, and the most lively cou- 
** rage. For of four hundred' galleys in all, our own were few less 
*' than two thirds, and for commander, Themistocles ; who was the 
** principal cause that the battle was fought in the strait,' whereby he 
** clearly saved the whole business; and whom, though a stranger, you 
** yourselves have honoured for it, more than any man that came unto 
*< you,^ and a forwardness we shewed, more adventurous than any 
<* other in this, that when none of them had aided us by land before, 
*< and the rest of the cities, as far as to our own, were brought into 
<* servitude, we were nevertheless content both to quit our city, and 
<« lose our goods, and even in that estate not to betray the common 
** cause of the confederates, or divided from them, to be useless ; but 

1 The LacedaemoDians were not pre- ' Of Salamis. 

seat at the battle of Marathon, bat ar- ^ After the battle of Salamis, the 

rived afterwards on the field, For the Creeks sailed to the isthmus to bestow 

reasons which prevented them bein^ the prize on him who had best acquitted 

present, and their subsequent conduct, himself. When the commanders gave 

cee Herod, vi. 100, 120. in their billets, each of them had ^ven 

3 The fleet consisted of three hundred the preference to himself, but most of 

and seventy eight ships, (Herod, viii. them agreed to award the second place 

48,) of which the Athenians sent one (o Themistocles; clearly shewing .that 

hundred and eighty. Herod, viii, 44. he deserved best of the states. £ovy, 
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** to pat onrselyes into our navy, and undergo the danger with them, 
** and that without anger against you for not having formerly defended 
'' us in like manner. So that we may say that we have no less con- 
** ferred a benefit upon you, than received it from you. You came 
<' indeed to aid us, but it was from cities inhabited, and that you 
** might still keep them so, and when you were afraid, not of our 
danger, but your own : whereas we coming from a city no more in 
being,' and putting ourselves in danger, for a city hopeless ever to 
** be again, saved both you, in part, and ourselves. But if we had 
''joined the Persian, fearing, as others' did, to have our territories 
'' wasted ; or afterwards, as men lost, durst not have put ourselves 
'' into our galleys, you must not have fought with him by sea, because 
" your fleet had been too small,' but his affairs had succeeded as he 
•* wished. 

LXXV. ** Therefore, men of Lacedaemon, we deserve not so great 
** envy of the Grecians for our courage at that time, and for our pru- 
** dence, and for the dominion we hold, as we now undergo. Which 
dominion we obtained not by violence, but because the confederates, 
when you yourselves would not stay out the relics of the war against 
** the Barbarian, came in, and entreated us to take the command, of 
** their own accord. So that at first we were forced to advance our 
'' dominion to what it is, from the nature of the thing itself, chiefly for 
** fear, next for honour, and lastly for profit. For when we had the 
** envy of many, and had reconquered some that had already revolted, 
** and seeing you were no more our friends as formerly, but suspected 
" and quarrelled with us, we held it no longer a sa^ course, laying 
'' by our power, to Mt ourselves into your danger ; for the revolts 
** ifom us would all nave been made to you. Nor is it any fault for 
** men in danger, to order their affairs for the best. 

LXXVI. *' For you also, men of Lacedsemon, have command 
** over the cities of Peloponnesus, and order them to your best 
'* advantage : and had you,^ when the time was, by staying it out, 
** been envied in your command, as we know well you would have 
** been no less heavy to the confederates than we, you must have been 
'' constrained to rule imperiously, or to have fallen into danger. So 
** that, though overcome by three of the greatest things, honour, fear, 

however, prevented them from pro- of Xerxes, they betook themselves to 

ceediog to a just declaration, and they their ships, left their city to the Per- 

left the point undecided. Deprived of sians, sending their wives and chil^ 

those rewards which were his due, dren to £gina, Salamis, and Troezene. 

Themistocles immediately repaired to Herod, viii. 

Lacedaemon, where be was well re- ' The Thebans. 

ceived. To Euribiades the crown of ' They had only ten ships, 

olive was indeed given, as first in va- ^ "When Pausanias, king of LacedsB* 

lour; but on Themistocles, a second mon, still following up the Persian war, 

crown was bestowed for wisdom : and through his own pride and insolence, 

on his return homewards, he was con- drew upon himself the hatred of the 

ducted to the frontier of Tegea by three' confederates to such a degree, that the 

hundred chosen Spartans, — an honour Lacedaemonians, calling him home, put 

never known to hare been conferred by themselves under the direction of the 

them before. Herod, viii. Athenians. A.C. 476. 
' The Athenians, when at the coming 
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and profit, we have both accepted the domioioD delivered U9, and 

refuse again to surrender it, we have thereby done nothing to be 
" wondered at, nor contrary to the manner of men. Nor have we 
*' been the first to do so, but it hath been ever a thing fixed, for th6 

weaker to be kept under by the stronger. Besides, we took the 

government upon us, as esteeming ourselves worthy of the same ; 

and of you also so esteemed, till having computed the commodity, 
** you now fall to allegation of equity : a thing which no man that had 
** the occasion to achieve any thing by strength, ever so far preferred, 
'* as to divert him from his profit. Those men are worthy of com- 
** mendation, who following the natural inclination of man, in desiring 
** rule over others, are juster, than for their power they need.' And 
'* therefore if another had our power, we think it would best make our 
" own moderation appear : and yet our moderation has undeservedly 
** incurred contempt, rather than commendation. 

LXXVIl. '' For though in pleas of convenants with our confede- 
** rates, when in our own city we have allowed them trial by laws, 
'* equal both to them and us, the judgment hath been given against us, 
*' we have then nevertheless been reputed contentious. None of them 
*' considering that others, who in other places have dominion, and are 
** toward their subject states less moderate than we, yet are never up« 
*' braided for it; for they that have the power to compel, need not at 
*' all go to law. And yet these men having been used to converse 
** with us upon equal terms, if they lose any thing they think they 
** should not, either by sentence, or by the power of our government, 
** they are not thankful for the much they retain, but take in worse 
'< part the little they forego, than if at first, laying law aside, we had 
*' openly taken their goods by violence ; for in that kind also they 
** themselves cannot deny, but the weaker mijpt give way to the 
** stronger. And men, it seems, are more passionate for injustice than 
" for violence; for that coming as from an equal, seems rapine; and 
** the other, because from one stronger, but necessity : when they 
« therefore sufiered worse things under the Medes* dominion, they 
*' bore it,. but think ours to be rigorous; and good reason, for to men 
** in subiection, the present is ever the worst estate. Insomuch as you 
*' also, if you should put us down and reign yourselves, would soon 
** find a change of the love, which they bear you now for fear of us, 
*' if you should do again as you' did for a while, when you were their 
** commanders against the Medes. For not only your own institutions 
*' are difl^erent from those of others, but also when any one of you 
*' comes abroad [with charge,] he neither useth those of yours, nor 
** yet those of the rest of Greece. 

LXXVILl. ** Deliberate therefore on this a long time, as of a 
" matter of great importance ; and do not upon the opinions and crimi- 
" nations of others, procure your own trouble. Consider before you 
** enter, how unexpected the chances of war are : for a long war, for 

< ycylvf/vrac, Bekker. ykpuvrai, Du- ' Meaninfi; the imperious and tyran- 
ker. Who have become juster than they nical command of Fausanias. 
need be on account of their power. 
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^* the most part, ends in calamity , from which we are equally far off, 
" and which part it will light on, is to be tried with uncertainty. And 
** men when they go to war use many times to fall first to action, 
** which ought to come behind ; and when they have already taken 
** barm, then they fall to reasoning. But since we are neither in such 
** error ourselres, nor find that yon are, we advise you, whilst good 
** counsel is in both our elections, not to break the peace, nor violate 
** your oaths ; but according to the articles, let the controversy be de- 
** cided by judgment ; or else we call the gods you have sworn by to 
** witness, that if you begin the war, we will endeavour to revenge 
'' ourselves the same way that you shall walk in before us." 

LXXIX. Thus spake the Athenians. After the Lacedaemonians 
had heard both the complaints of the confederates against the Athe- 
nians, and the Athenians' answer, they put them every one out of the 
eourt, and consulted on the business amongst themselves. And the 
opinions of the greatest part concurred in this, that the Athenians had 
done unjustly, and ought speedily to be warred on : but Archidamus,' 
their king, a man reputed both wise and temperate, spake as follows : 

Oration of Arckidamtu, 

LXXX. ** Men of Lacedaemon, both I myself have the experience 
of many wars, and 1 see you of the same age with me, have the like ; 
insomuch as yon cannot desire this war, either through inexperience, 
(as many do,) nor yet as apprehending it to be profitable or safe. 
And whosoever shall temperately consider the war we now delibe* 
*' rate on, will find it to be no small one. For though in respect of 
** the Peloponnesians, and our neighbour states, we have equal 
** strength, and can quickly be upon them ; yet against men, whose 
** territory is remote, and who are also expert seamen, and with all 
** other things excellently furnished, as money, both private and pub- 
** lie, shipping, horses, arms, and number, more than any one part of 
** Greece, besides, and who have many confederates paying them (ri- 
*' bute ; against such I say, why should we lightly undertake the war ? 
*' A ad since we are unfurnished, whereon relying, should we make such 
" baste to it? On our navy? But therein we are too weak. And if 
** we will provide and prepare agaijist them, it will require time. On 
** our money ? But therein also we are more too weak ; for neither 
^* hath the state any, nor will private men readily contribute. 

LXXXL ** But, it may be, some rely on this, that we exceed 
** them in arms, and multitude of soldiers, so that we may waste their 
'' territories with incursions. But there is much other land under their 
dominion, and by tea they are able to bring in whatsoever they shall 
stand io need of. Again, if we assay to alienate their confederates, 
we must aid them with shipping, because the most of them are 
'' islanders. What a war then will this of ours be ? For unless we 
'* have the better of Uiem in shipping, or take from them their revenue 
** whereby their navy itf maintained, we shall do the most hurt to our- 

' ArehidaBNis H. snccesior o^ Lea- Zeaxidamus, Zeuxidamus hariflyf^ dM 
^\^d^ aid hit gnmdson by his son the day before \A$ Mief, 
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** selves. And ia this case to let fall the war again, will be no honour 
'' for us, when we are chiefly thought to have begun it As for the 
" hope, that if we waste their country the war will soon be at an end, 
" let that never lift us up, for I fear we shall rather transmit it to our 
*' children. For it is likely the Athenians have the spirit not to be 
*' slaves to their earth, nor as men without experience, to be asto- 
" nished at the war. 

LXXXll. '' And yet I do not advise that we should stupidly suf- 
" fer our confederates to be wronged, and not apprehend the Athe- 
" nians in their plots against them ; but only not yet to take up arms, 
" but to send and expostulate with them, making no great shew nei- 
" ther of war nor of sufferance : and in the mean time to make our 
** provision, and make friends both of Greeks and Barbarians, such 
''as in any place we can get, of power either in shipping or money 
'' (nor are they to be blamed, that being laid in wait for, as we are by 
'* the Athenians, take unto them not (* reeks only, but also Barbarians 
'' for their safety,) and withal to set forth our own. if they listen to 
'' our ambassadors, best of all ; if not, then two or three years passing 
over our heads, being better appointed, we may war upon them if 
we will. And when they see our preparation, and hear words that 
import no less, they will perhaps relent the sooner, especially having 
" their grounds unhurt, and consulting upon commodities extant, and 
" not yet spoiled. For we must think their territory to be nothing but 
'* an hostage, and so much the more, by how much the better bus- 
*' banded. Which we ought therefore to spare as long as we may, 
*' lest making them desperate, we make them also the harder to ex- 
** pugn. For if unfurnished as we be, at the instigation of the con-- 
*' federates, we waste their territory, consider if in so doing we do not 
" make the war both more dishonourable to the Peloponnesians, and 
" also more difficult. For though accusations, as well against cities 
" as private men may be cleared again, a war for the pleasure of some, 
taken up by all, the success whereof cannot be foreseen, can hardly 
with honour be let fall again. 

LXXXIII. " Now let no man think it cowardice that being many 
cities, we go not presently and invade that one city; for of confede- 
'' rates that bring them in many they have more than we ; and war is 
not so much war of arms, as war of money, by means whereof arms 
are useful, especially when it is a war of land-men against sea-men. 
** And, therefore, let us first provide ourselves with money, and not 
** first raise the war upon the persuasion of the confederates. For we 
** that must be thought the causes of all events, good or bad, have 
^* also reason to take some leisure in part to foresee them. 

LXXXIV. <' As for the slackness and procrastination wherewith 
^* yre are reproached by the confederates, be never ashamed of it ; for 
i' the more haste you make to the war, the longer you will be before 
" you end it, in that you gp to it unprovided. Besides, our city hath 
*' been ever free, and well thought of. And this which they object is 
" rather to be called modesty proceeding upon judgment: for by that 
f' it is that we alone are neither arrogant upon good success, nor 
" shrink so much as others id adversity. Nor are we, when men pro- 
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** yoke us to it with praise, through the delight thereof, moved to un- 
dergo danger, more than we think fit ourselves; nor when they 
sharpen us with reprehension, does the smart thereof a jot the more 
prevail upon us. And this modesty of ours, makes us both good 
" soldiers and good counsellors : good soldiers, because shame begets 
** modesty, and yalour is most sensible of shame : good counsellors, 
*' because we are brought up more simply than to disesteem the laws, 
" and by severity more modestly than to disobey them. And also, 
** that we do not like men exceeding wise in things needless, find 
" fault brayely with the preparation of the enemy, and in effect not 
assault him accordingly ; but think our neighbours* cogitations like 
our own, and that the events of fortune cannot be discerned by a 
** speech : and therefore always so furnish ourselves really against the 
** enemy, as against men well advised. For we are not to build our 
" hopes upon the oversights of them, but upon the safe foresight of 
'' ourselves. Nor must we think that there is much difl^erence be- 
** tween man and man, but him only to be the best that has been 
*< brought up amongst the most difficulties. 

LXXXV. *' Let us not therefore, cast aside the institutions of our 
** ancestors, which we have so long retained to our profit ; nor let us, 
" of many men's lives, of much money, of many cities, and much 
** honour, hastily resolve in so small a part of one day; but at leisure, 
** which we have better commodity than any other to do, by reason of 
** our power. Send to the Athenians about the matter of Potidsea, 
"send about that wherein the confederates say they are injured ; and 
** the rather, because they are content to refer the cause to judgment: 
** and one that offers himself to judgment may not lawfully be invaded 
" as a doer of injury, before the judgment be given ; and prepare 
** withal for the war, so shall you take the most profitable counsel 
** for yourselves, and the most formidable to the enemy.'* Thus spake 
Archidamus. But Sthenelaidas, then one of the Ephori, stood up 
last of all, and spake to the Lacedaemonians in this manner :* 

Oration of Sthenelaidas. 

LXXXVI. '* For my part, I understand not the many words used 
^* by the Athenians ; for though they have been much in their own 
** praises, yet they have said nothing to the contrary but that they 
** have done injury to our confederates, and to Peloponnesus. And 
** if they carried themselves well against the Medes then, and ill 
" against us now, they deserve a double punishment, because they are 
" not good as they were, and are evil, as they were not. Now are 
" we the same we were, and mean not, if we be wise, either to con- 
*< niye at the wrongs done to' our confederates, or defer to repair them, 
** for the harm they suffer is not deferred. Others have much money, 
" many galleys, and many horses ; and we have good confederates, 
" not to be betrayed to the Athenians, nor to be defended with words, 

for they are not hurt in words, but to be aided with all our power. 
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" and with speed. Let no man tell me, that after we bare once Te- 
** ceived the injury, we ought to deliberate. No, it belongs rather t» 
** the doers of injury to spend time in consultation. Wherefore, men 
** of Lacedaemon, decree the war, as becomes the dignity of Sparta; 
** and let not the Athenians grow yet greater, nor let us betray our 
** confederates, but in the name of the gods, proceed against tlie doers 
** of injustice." 

LXXXVII. Having thus spoken, being himself Ephore, be put it 
to the question in the assembly of the Lacedaemonians ; and saying 
afterwards^ that he could not discern whether was the greater cry, (for 
they used there to give their votes, viva voce, and not with balls,^) and 
desiring that it might be evident that their minds were inclined most 
to the war, he put it unto them again, and said, to whomsoever of you 
it seemeth that the peace is broken, and that the Athenians have done 
unjustly, let him arise and go yonder : (and withal he shewed theui^ a 
certain place :) and to whomsoever it seemeth otherwise, let him go 
to the other side. So they arose, and the room was divided, wherein 
far the greater number were those that held the peace to be broken. 

Then calling in the confederates, they told them, that for their own 
parts their sentence was, that the Athenians had done them wrong. 
ITet they desired to have all their confederates called together, and 
then to put it to the question again, that if they would, the war might 
be decreed by common consent. This done, their confederates went 
home, and so did also afterwards the Athenians, when they had das- 
patched the business they came about. This decree of the assembiy, 
that the peace was broken, was made in the fourteenth year * of those 
thirty years for which a peace had been formerly concluded, after the 
actions past in Euboea. 

LXXXVIII. The Lacedaemonians gave sentence that the peac» 
was broken, and that war was to be made, not so much for the words- 
of the confederates, as for fear the Athenian greatness should still in- 
crease : for they saw that a great part of Greece was fallen already* 
into their hands. 

LXXXIX. Now the means by which the Athenians came to the 
administration of those affairs by which they so raised themselves 
were these : 

After that the Modes, overcome by sea and land, were departed, 
and such of them as had escaped by sea to Mycale,' wer« there abo' 
utterly overthrown, Leotychides, king of the Lacedaemonians* then 
commander of the Grecians at Mycale, with their confederates of Pe- 
loponnesus, went home. But the Athenians, with their confederates 
of Ionia and the Hellespont, as many as were already revolted from 

' ^^0oc, properly lapillus, calculas. supposed. 

A little stone or ball, which he who > A. C. 432. 

gave his vote put into a box, either on 'A city and promontory of Asia 

the affirmative or negative side. The Minor, opposite Samos, where tlie rem- 

Athenians used beans white and black, nant of Xerxes' fleet was defeated on. 

From the above, it would appear, that the 22d of September, A. C. 479, tho 

in matters of great consequence the go- same day that his land forces, under 

vemment of the Lacedemonians was Mordonlus, were defeated at PlatsM. 

more democratical than is generally Herod, ix. 90. 
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the kiDg,' ilaid behind and besieged Sestua, then held by the Medes, 
and when they had lain before it all the winter, they took it, aban- 
doned by the Barbarians ; and after this they set sail from the Hel- 
lespont, every one to hb own city. And the body * of the Athenians, 
as soon as their territory was clear of the Barbarians, went home also, 
and fetched thither their wives and children, and such goods as they 
had, from the places where they had been put out to keep, and went 
about the reparation of their city and walls. For there were vet 
standing some pieces of the circuit of their wall, and likewise a few 
houses, though the most were down, which the principal of the Per- 
sians had reserved for their own lodgings. 

XC. The Lacedaemonians, hearing what they went about, sent thi- 
ther their ambassadors,' partly because they would themselves hare 
been glad that neither the Athenians nor any other had had walls; 
but principally, as incited thereto by their confederates, who feared 
not only the greatness of their navy, which they had not before, but 
also their courage shewed against the Persians, and entreated them 
not to build their walls, but rather to join with them in pulling down the 
vails of what cities soever without Peloponnesus had them yet stand- 
ing; not discovering their meaning, and the jealousy they had of the 
Athenians; but pretending this, that if the Barbarian returned, he 
might find no fortified city to make the seat of his war, as he did of 
Tli^bes : and that Peloponnesus was sufficient for them all whereint^ 
to retire, and from whence to withstand the war. But the Athenians, 
by the advice of Themistocles, when the Lacedaemonian ambassadors- 
had so said, dismissed them presently with this answer, that they 
would presently send ambassadors about the business they spake of, 
to Lacedaemon. Now Themistocles wished them to send himself to- 
liacedsemon for one, and that as speedily as they could ; but such as 
were chosen ambassadors with him, not to send away presently, but 
to stay them till the walls were so raised as to fight upon them from a 
sufficient height; and that all the men in the city in the mean time, 
both they and their wives and children, sparing neither private nor 
public edifice, that might advance the work, but pulling all down- 
whatsoever should help to raise it. When he had thus instructed them,, 
adding, that he would himself do the rest at Lacedaemon, he took bis 
journey. And when be came to Lacedaemon, he went not to the state, 
hot delaying the time, excused himself; and when any of those that 
weoe in office, asked him why he did not present himself to the state,, 
answeced, that be staid for his fellow-ambassadors, who upon some 
business that fell out were left behind, but he expected them very 
shortly, and wondered they were not already come. 

XCL Hearing this, they gave credit to Themistocles, for the love 
they bore him ; but when others coming thence averred plainly that 
the wall went up, and that it was come to good height already, they 

> Of Persia. camp in an unfixed state. 

> T6 Kotvbvy the state. They again ^ i^\Qop noKrl^ii^ Bekker. ^i\9ov sq 
made Athens Ike seat of their govern- v^a^iavy Duker. Came with an esL- 
meat, it being before in the fleet and bassy. 
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had no alternative but to belieye it. Tbemistocles, when he saw tfaiSy 
wished them not to be led by reports, but rather \o send thither some 
of their own, as were honest men, and who having informed them- 
selves, would relate the truth. Which they also did. And Themis- 
tocles sent privily to the Athenians about the same men, to take order 
for their stay, with as little appearance of it as they could, and not to 
dismiss them till their own ambassadors were returned. For by thiii 
time were arrived his companions, Abronichus, the son of Lysicles, 
and Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, who brought him word that the 
wall was of a sufficient height. For he feared lest the Lacedaemo- 
nians, when they knew the truth, would refuse to let them go. The 
Athenians therefore kept there those ambassadors, as it was written 
to them to do. Themistocles coming now to his audience before the 
Lacedaemonians, said plainly, ** that the city of Athens was already 
** walled, and that sufficiently for the defence of those within : and 
" that if it shall please the Lacedaemonians, upon any occasion to send 
** ambassadors to them, they were to send thenceforward, as to men 
** who understood what conduced both to their own, and also to the 
" common good of all Greece. '<-For when they thought it best to quit 
" their city, and put themselves into their galleys, he said they were 
'* bold to do it, without asking advice of them. And in common- 
*' council, the advice of the Athenians was as good as their advice : 
*' and now at this time, their opinion is, that it will be best, both for 
" themselves in particular, and for all the confederates in common, 
" that their city should be walled. For that in strength unequal, men 
'* cannot alike and equally advise for the common benefit of Greece. 
*' Thi^rcfore," said he, " either all the confederate cities must be un- 
" walled, or you must not think amiss of what is done by us." 

XCIL The Lacedaemonians when they heard him, though they 
made no shew of being angry with the Athenians, for they had not 
sent their ambassadors to forbid them, but by way of advice, to ad- 
monish them, not to build the wall ; besides they bare them affection 
then, for their courage shewn against the Medes, yet they were in- 
wardly offended, because they missed their will. And the ambassa- 
dors of either side returned home without complaint. 

XCIII. Thus the Athenians quickly raised their walls, the struc- 
ture itself making manifest the haste used in the building. For the 
foundation consists of stones of all sorts ; and those in some places 
unwrought, as they were brought to the place. Many pillars also 
taken from sepulchres,' and polished stones were piled together among 
the rest. For the circuit of the city was set every way farther out, and 
therefore hastening, they took alike whatever came next to hand.. 
Themistocles likewise persuaded them to build up the rest of Peiraeus, 
(for it was begun in the year that he himself was Archon ' of Athens,) 

> The walls of Athens made of cha- lot, and were required to be of noble 

pels and tombs. Cor. Nepos in vitA birth, of a pure Attic descent, inre- 

Xhemist. proachable both in moral and political 

• The governor of the city for that character, dutiful to their parents, and 

year. The number of the Archons was perfectly sound in body. The first of 

nine. They were annually elected by the nine was called "Apx(0Vf by way of 
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as conceiving the place both beautiful, in that it had three natural 
havens, and that being now seamen, it would very much conduce to 
the enlargement of their power. For he indeed was the first man that 
durst tell them that they ought to take upon them the command of the 
sea, and withal presently helped them in the obtaining it. By his 
counsel, it was, that they built tlie wall of that breadth about Peiraeus» 
which is now to be seen : for two carts, carrying stones, met, and 
passed upon it. And yet within it, there was neither rubbish nor 
mortar, but it was made all of great stones, cut square, and bound 
together with iron and lead. But for height, it was raised only to half 
at most of what he had intended. For he would have had it able to 
hold out the enemy both by the height and breadth ; and that a few» 
and the less serviceable men might have sufficed to defend it, and the 
rest have served in the navy. For principally he was addicted to the 
sea, because (as 1 think) he had observed, that the forces of the king 
had easier access to invade them by sea than by land ; and thought 
that Peirseus was more profitable than the city above. And often- 
times he would exhort the Athenians, that in case they were oppressed 
by land, they should go down thither, and with their galleys resist 
any enemy whatsoever. Thus the Athenians built their walls, and 
fitted themselves in other ways, immediately on the departure of the 
Medes. 

XCIV. Meanwhile Pausanias, the son of Cleombrotus, was sent 
from Lacedaemon commander of the Greeks, with twenty galleys out 
of Peloponnesus. With which went also thirty sail of Athens, besides 
a multitude of other confederates, and making war on Cyprus, subdued 
the greatest part of the same : and afterwards, under the same com- 
mander, came before Byzantium, which they besieged and won. 

XCV. But Pausanias being now grown insolent, both the rest of 
Uie Greeks, and especially the lonians, who had newly recovered their 
liberty from the king, offended with him, came to the Athenians, re- 
questing them for consanguinity's ^ sake to become their leaders, and 
to protect them from the violence of Pausanias. The Athenians, ac- 
cepting the motion, applied themselves both to the defence of these, 
and also to the ordering of the rest of the affairs there, in such sort aa 
should seem best to themselves. Meanwhile the Lacedsemonians sent 
for Pausanias home, to examine him concerning such things aa they 
had heard against him. For great crimes had been laid to his charg^e 
by the Greeks that came from thence ; and his government was rather 
an imitation of tyranny than a command in war. And it was his lot 
to be called home at the same time that the confederates, all but the 
aioldiers of Peloponnesus, out of hatred to him had turned to the Athe- 
nians. When he came to Lacedaemon, though censured for some 
wrongs done to private men, yet of the greatestmatters he was ac« 
quitted, especially of favouring the Medes, which seemed to be the 

emineDce, and sometimes Ettcuw/mc, name, OefffioOsTai. To their department 

because from him the year took its de. pertained all the ci?il and religious af. 

nomination. The second was named fairs of the state. 
BaffcXe^C » the third UoKkfAapxos- The > The lonians were all colonies of the 

other six wert called by one common Athenians. 
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most evideot of all. Him therefore they sent general no more, but 
Dorcis. and souae others with him, with no great army; whose com- 
mand the confederates refused, and they finding that, went their ways 
likewise. And after that, the Lacedaemonians sent no more, because 
they feared lest such as went out would prove the worse for the states 
(as they had seen by Pausanias,) and also because they desired to be 
rid of the Persian war, conceiving the Athenians to be sufficient lead- 
ers, and at that time their friends. 

XCVI. When the Athenians had thus got the command by the con- 
federates' own accord, for the hatred they bare to Pausanias, they then 
set down an order which cities should contribute money for this war 
against the Barbarians, and which galleys. For they pretended to 
repair the injuries they had suffered, by laying waste the territories of 
tbe king. And then first came up among the Athenians the office of 
treasurers^ of Greece, who were receivers of the tribute, (for so they 
called this money contributed.) And the first tribute that was taxed 
came to four hundred and sixty talents. The treasury was at Delos, 
and their meetings were kept there in the temple. 

XCVll. Now using their authority at first in such manner, that the 
confederates tived under their own laws, and were admitted to common 
council; by the war, and administration of the common affairs of 
Greece from the Persian war to this, what against the Barbarians, 
what against their own innovating confederates, and what against such 
of the Peloponnesians as chanced always in every war to fall in, thev 
efiected those great matters following ; which also I have written, both 
because this place has been passed over by all who have written 
before me, and they have either compiled the Grecian acts before the 
invasion of the Persians, or that invasion only ; of which number is 
Hellaiircus,' who has touched them in his Attic History, but briefly, 
and without exact mention of the times ; and also because they carry 
with them a demonstration how the Athenian empire grew up. 

XCVlil. And first, under the conduct of Cimon,^ son of Miltiades, 
they took Eion, on the river Strymon, from the Medes, by siege, and 
carried away the inhabitants captive. Then the isle Scyros,^ in the 
iBgean sea, inhabited by the Delopes, whom they also carried away 
cnptive, planting therein a colony of their own. They likewise made 
war on the Carystians, alone, without the rest of the Eubceans, and 

> The treasurers were called 'EWjy- hundred, then to thirteen hundred ta»> 

vorafUai; the money collected, ^opd, lents. 

which in this case amouoted to eighty- ' Hellanicus, a famous Greek histo- 
nhie thousand one hundred and twenty- nan, born at Mytelene, who wrote an 
five pounds. It was not kept at Athens, account of the founders of the most re- 
list it should seem they claimed a pecn- markable cities ; died A.C. 411. 
Jiar property in it ; but in the temple of * According to Herodotus, b. vii. 107, 
Apollo, at Delos. Afterwards, how- Xeraes was king of Persia, when Eion 
ever, Athens was deemed a more conve- was taken; it is more probable, how- 
nient place for keeping it, and it was ever, that it was during the reign of 
therefore removed thither. The difficult Artaxerxes, his successor, A.C. 4TI. 
point of adjusting the quota each state * 8cyros, an island in the iCgean sen^ 
was to furnish, was settled by Aristides lying over against the continent of Maf* 
to the satisfleu:tion of all parties. The nesia, between Euboea and Lesbos, 
lax was soon afterwards raised to sis 
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those also after a time came in by composition. After this they warred 
on the revolted Naxians, and brought them in by siege. And this was 
the first confederate city, which, contrary to the ordinance, they de- 
prived of their free estate ; though afterwards, as it came to any of 
their turns, they did the like to the rest. 

XCIX. Amongst other causes of revolt, the principal was their 
failing to bring in their tribute and galleys, and their refusing when 
they did so to follow the wars. For the Athenians exacted strictly, 
and were grievous to them, by imposing a necessity of toil, which they 
were neither accustomed nor willing to undergo. They were also 
otherwise not so gentle in their government as they had been, nor fol- 
lowed the war upon equal terms, and could easily bring back to their 
subjection such as should revolt. And of this the confederates them- 
selves were the cause ; for through this refusal to accompany the 
army, the most of them, that they might stay at home, were ordered 
to excuse their galleys with money, as much as it came to. By which 
means the navy of the Athenians was increased at the cost of their 
confederates, and themselves unprovided, and without means to make 
war in case they should revolt.^ 

C After this it came to pass that the Athenians and their confe- 
derates fought against the Medes both by land and water, on the river 
Eurymedon, in Pamphylia ; and on the same day the Athenians had 
victory in both, and took or sunk all the Phoenician fleet, to the num- 
ber of two hundred galleys. After this happened the revolt of Thasus,* 
upon a difference about the places of trade, and about the mines they 
possessed in the opposite parts of Thrace. And the Athenians going 
thither with their fleet, overthrew them in a battle at sea, and landed 
in the island. But having about the same time sent ten thousand of 
their own and of their confederates* people to the river Strymon, for a 
colony to be planted in a place called then the Nine-ways, now Am- 
phipolis, they won the said Nine-ways, which was held by the £do- 
nians ; but advancing further, toward the heart of Thrace, were de- 
feated at Drabescus, of £donia, by the whole power of the Thracians, 
that were enemies to this new-built town of the Nine-ways. 

Cr. The Thasians, in the mean time, being overcome in divers -bat- 
tles, and besieged, sought aid of the Lacedaemonians, and entreated 
them to divert the enemy by an invasion of Attica; which, unknown 
to the Athenians, they promised to do, and also had done it, but by 
an earthquake that then happened, were hindered. In which earth- 
quake, their Helots,' and of neighbouring towns the Thnriatee and 
JBtheanSy revolted, and seized on Ithome. Most of these Helots were 

* dirapaffKivot Kai dvitpotj Bekker. captives, taken in war, and their pos- 
cSiropoi, Dttker. ' Unprepared and inex- terity, in husbandry and the most ser- 
perienced. vile works. They were called Helots, 

* A small island of the ^ean sea, a because the first of them so employed 
little west of the month of the Nestus, were captives of the town of Helos, ia 
b. viii. 64, famous for its fertility, wines, Laconia. They were always treated 
and marbles; now lliapso. Dlodorus with the greatest severity; at times 
places this revolt after flie earthquake, were wantonly butchered. See b. iv. 

* The Lacedaemonians employed the 80. The earthquake here alluded to, 

R 
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the posterity of the ancient Messenioas, brought into senritude in for^ 
mer times ; whereby also it canoie to pass, that they were all called 
Messenians. Against these the Lacedaemonians had now a war at 
Ithome. The Tbasians in the third year of the siege, surrendered 
themselves to the Athenians, on conditipn they should rase their walls, 
deliver up their galleys, pay both the money in arrear, and for the 
future as much as they were wont ; and quit both the mines and the 
continent. 

Cil. The Lacedaemonians, when the war against those in Ithome 
grew long, among other confederates, sent for aid to the Athenians ; 
who also came with no small force, under the command of Cimon. 
They were sent for principally for their reputation in mural assaults, 
the long continuance of the siege, seeming to require men of ability iii 
that way, whereby they might perhaps have got the place by force. 
And on this journey' grew the first manifest dissension between the 
Lacedaemonians and the Athenians : for the Lacedaemonians, when 
they could not take the place by assault, fearing lest the audacious and 
innovating humour of the Athenians, whom withal they esteemed of a 
contrary race,' might at the persuasion of those in Ithome, cause some 
alteration, if they staid ; dismissed them alone of all the confederates, 
not discovering their jealousy, but alleging that they had no farther 
need of their service. But the Athenians perceiving they were not 
sent away on good cause, but only as men suspected, made it a hei- 
nous matter ; and conceiving they had deserved better at the Lacedae- 
monians' hands, as soon as they were gone, left the league which they 
had made with the Lacedsemonians against the Persian, and became 
confederates with their enemies, the Argives ; and then both Argives 
and Athenians took the same oath, and made the same league with 
the Thessalians. 

cm. Those in Ithome, when they could no longer hold out, in the 
tenth year of the siege, surrendered the place to the Lacedaemonians, 
on condition of security to depart out of Peloponnesus, and that they 
should no more return ; and that whosoever should be taken return- 
ing, to be the slave of him that should take him. For the Lacedae- 
monians had before been warned by an answer of the Pythian oracle, 
to let go the suppliant of Jupiter Ithometes.^ So they came forth* 
they, their wives, and their children. And the Athenians, for hatred 
they bore to the Lacedaemonians, received them, and put them into 
Naupactus,^ which city they had lately taken from the Locrians^ of 
Ozolae. The Afegareans also revolted from the Lacedaemonians, and 
came to the league of the Athenians, because they were held down 

which took place A. C. 470, was so > A. C. 469. 

violent, that according to Plutarch, it ' The LacedismoniaDS were Dorians, 

demolished all the houses in Sparta, the Athenians, Ionian?. 

except five. The Helots rose at once to » Jupiter was called Ithometes, from 

destroy those Spartans who were not a temple which he had there, when 

buried in the ruins; but Archidainus games were celebrated. 

had given the alarm. The Helote then * A celebrated naval situation, near 

marched off, and besieged Ithome, in the entrance of the Sinus Corinthiacutf. 

Messenia, where they made a long and now called Cnebect or T^panto. 

•bstinate resistance. 
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by the Corinthians with a war about the limits of their territories* 
Whereupon Megara and Pegs were put into the hands of the Athe- 
nians, who built for the Megareans the long walls from this city to 
Nissea/ and maintained them with a garrison of their own. And from 
hence chielly grew the veheihent hatred of the Corinthians to the 
Athenians. "^ 

CIV. Moreover, Inarus^ the son of Psammettichus, an African, 
king of the Africans that confine on Egypt, making war from Maraea 
above Pharos, caused the greatest part of Egypt to rebel against king 
Artaxerxes ;* and when he had taken the government of them upon 
himself, he brought in the Athenians to assist him; who chancing to 
be then warring on Cyprus with two hundred galleys, part their own 
and part their confederates, left Cyprus and went to him. And going 
from the sea up the Nile, after they had made themselves masters of 
the river, and two parts of the city of Memphis, they assaulted the 
third part, called the white wall. Within were of the Persians and 
Modes, such as had escaped, and of the Egyptians, such as had not 
revolted among the rest. 

C V. The Athenians came also with a fleet to Haliac, and landing 
' their soldiers, fought by land with the Corinthians and Epidaurians, 
and the Corinthians had the victory. After this, the Athenians fought 
by sea against the fleet of the Peloponnesians at Cecryphalea,' and 
the Athenians had the victory. After this again, the war of the Athe- 
niaos against the lEginet^d being on foot, a great battle was fought 
between them by sea, off the coast of ^^gina, the confederates of both 
being there ; in which the Athenians had the victory ; and having 
taken seventy galleys, landed their army and besieged the city under 
the conduct of Leocrates, the son of Stroebus. After this, the Pelo- 
ponnesians desiring to aid the iEginetae, sent over to ^gina three hun- 
dred men of arms, of those that had before aided t)ie Corinthians and 
Epidaurians, and with other forces seized the top of Geranea.^ And 
the Corinthians and their confederates came down from thence to the 
territory of Megara, supposing that the Athenians tiaving much of 
their army absent in iEgina and in Egypt, would be unable to aid the 
Megareans, or if they did, would be forced to rise from before iEgina. 
But the Athenians stirred not from ^gina ; \x\ii those that remained 
at Athens, both young and old, under the conduct of Myronides, went 
to Megara ; and after they had fought with doubtfuL victory, they 
parted, neither party conceiving they had the worst in the action. 
And the Athenians, (who, notwithstanding, had rather the better) 
when the Corinthians were gone away, erected a trophy. But the 
Corinthians having been reviled at their return by the ancient men of 
the city, about twelve days after came again prepared, and set up 
their trophy likewise, as if the victory had belen theirs. Hereupon 

> The haven and arsenal of Megara. vrhose situation is not now known ; by 

* CoDceming the leyolt of the Egjrp- some supposed to be opposite Epidau- 

tiaas from the Persian monarch, see rus, at six miles' distance. 

Herod, iii. 12, 15, vii. 7. Diod. Sic. « A ridge of a hill, lying before the 

b. ii. • ' entrance into the isthmus. 
^ Some island about Peloponnesus, 
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the Athenians sallying out of Megara, with a huge shout, both slew 
those that were setting up the trophy, and charging the rest, got the 
victory. 

CVI. The Corinthians overcome, went their way ; but a good part 
of them being bard followed, and missing their way, lit on the inclosed 
ground of a private man, which, fenced with a great ditch, had no 
passage through ; which the Athenians perceiving, opposed them at 
the place by which they entered, with their men of arms, and encom- 
passing the ground with their light-armed soldiers, killed with stones 
those that were entered. I'his was a great loss to the CorinthiaBs, 
but the rest of their army got home again. 

CVII. About this time the Athenians began the building of their 
long walls, from the city down to the sea, the one reaching to the 
haven called Phalerus, the other to Piraeus. The Phocians also 
making war on Boeum, Cytinium, and £rineum, towns that belonged 
to the Dorians,' of whom the Lacedaemonians are descended, and 
having taken one of them, the Lacedaemonians under the conduct of 
Nicomedes, son of Cleombrotus, in the place of Pleistoanax, son of 
king Pausanias,* who was yet a minor, sent to the aid of the Dorians, 
one thousand five hundred men of arms of their own, and of their con- 
federates ten thousand. And when they had forced the Phocians on 
composition to surrender the town they had taken, they went away 
again. Now if they would go home by sea through the Crissaean 
gulf,' the Athenians going about with their fleet, would be ready to 
stop them ; and to pass over Geranea they thought unsafe, because 
the Athenians had in their hands Megara and Pegae; for Geranea 
was not only a difficult passage of itself, but was also always guarded 
by the Athenians. They thought good therefore to stay amongst the 
Boeotians, and to consider which way they might most safely go 
through. Whilst they were there, there wanted not some Athenians 
that privily solicited them to come to the city, hoping to have put the 
people out of government, and to have demolished the long wall then 
m building. But the Athenians with the ^hole power of their city, 
and one thousand Argives and other confederates, as they could be 
gotten together, in all fourteen thousand men, went out to meet them^ 
for there was suspicion that they came thither to depose the de- 
mocracy. There also came to the Athenians certain horsemen out of 
Thessaly, who in the battle turned to the Lacedaemonians. 

CVI II. They fought at Tanagra of Boeotia, and the Lacedaemo- 
nians had the victory, but the slaughter was great on both sides* 
Then the Lacedaemonians, entering the territories of Megaris, and cut- 
ting down the woods before them, returned home by way of Geranea 
and the Isthmus. Upon the two and sixtieth day after this battle, the 
Athenians under the conduct of Myronides, made a journey against 

1 The Dorians at first possessed a > Pausanias was not king bat merely 

small country on the north side of the guardian of Plistarchus,( Herod, ije. 

Phocis, called Doris, or Tetrapolis from 10) whom his sod Pleistoaoax si^ 

the four cities which it contained, ceeded. 

whereof those here mentioned were * Gulf of Corinth, 
three^ Pindns being the fourth. 
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the Boeotians, overthrew them at Oenophyta, and brought the territo 
ries of Boeotia and Phocis under their obedience ; rased the walls of 
Tanagra ; took of the wealthiest of the Locrians of Opus one hundred 
hostages ; and finished at the same time their long walls at home. 
After this, iEgina also yielded to the Athenians on these conditions, 
that they should have their walls pulled down, should deliver up their 
galleys, and pay their taxed tribute for the time to come. The Athe- 
nians also under the command of Tolmides, son of Tolmaeus, made 
a voyage about Peloponnesus, wherein they burnt the arsenal of the 
Lacedaemonian navy, took Chalcis,^ a city of the Corinthians ; and 
landing their forces in Sicyonia, overcame in fight those that made 
head against them. 

CIX. All this while the Athenians and the confederates staid still 
in Egypt, and saw muqh variety of war. First the Athenians were 
masters of Egypt, and the king of Persia sent one Megabazus a Per- 
sian with money to Lacedsmon, to procure the Peloponnesians to in- 
vade Attica, and by that means to draw the Athenians out of Egypt. 
But when this took no effect, and money was spent to no purpose, 
Megabazus returned with the money he had left into Asia; and 
then was Megabazus, tlie son of Zopyrus, a Persian, sent into Egypt 
with great forces ; who coming in by land, overthrew the Egyptians 
and their confederates in a battle, drove the Grecians out of Memphis, 
and finally enclosed them in the isle of Prosopitis. There he be- 
sieged them a year and a half, till such time as having drained the 
channel, and turned the water another way, he made their galleys lie 
aground, and the island for the most part continent, and so came 
over, and won the island with land soldiers. 

CX. Thus was the army of the Grecians lost, after six years' war; 
and of many who passed through Africa, a few saved themselves in 
Cyrene, but the most perished. So Egypt returned to the obedience 
01 the king, except only Amyrtaeus' who reigned in the fens, for him 
they could not bring in, boU^ because the fens are great, and the peo- 
ple of the fens, of all tlm Egyptians the most warlike. But Inarua, 
kbg of the Africans, and author of all this stir in Egypt, was taken 
by treason and crucified. The Athenians' moreover had sent fifty 
galleys more to Egypt, for a supply to those that were there already ; 
which putting in at Mendesium, one of the mouths of the Nile, knew 
nothing of what had happened to the rest; and being assaulted from 
the land by the army, and from the sea by the Phoenician fleet, lost 
tlie greatest part of their galleys, and escaped home again with the 
lesser part. Thus ended the great expedition of the Athenians and 
their confederates into Egypt 

CX [. Also Orestes, the son of Echecratidas, king of the Thessa- 
lians, driven out of Tbessaly, persuaded the Athenians to restore him. 
And the Athenians taking with them the Boeotians and Phoceans, 

> 4 city of the Corinthiaos, near the ' bk Sk r(av 'Adriviavj Bekker. uc 
ri?er Tdenas.— See Herod, b. vii. m^ U riav *A9tivaiwy, Duker. But firoin 
Stn(bo,b. %» ' ■ Athens, and the other allied countries. 

* 6m Hero^. ii. 14(1, iii. i;^. 
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their confederates, made war against Pbarsalus, a city of Thessaly ; 
and were masters of the field as far as they strayed not from the army 
(for the Thessalian horsemen kept them from straggling) but could not 
win the city, nor yet perform any thing else of what they came for, 
but came back again without effect, and brought Orestes with them. 
Not long after this, a thousand Athenians went aboard the galleys 
that lay at Pegae/ (for Pegae was In the hands of the Athenians) un- 
der the command of Pericles, the son of Xantippus, and sailed into 
Sicyonia, and landing, put to flight such of the oicyonians as made 
head ; and then presently took up forces in Achaea, and putting over« 
made war on Oenias, a city of Acamania, which they besieged ; 
nevertheless they took it not, but returned home. 

CXII. Three years after this was a truce made between the Pelo- 
ponnesians and Athenians for fiv6 years; and the Athenians gave 
over the Grecian war, and with two hundred galleys, part their own, 
and part their confederates, under the conduct of Cimon, made war on 
Cyprus. Of these, there went sixty sail to Egypt, sent for by Amyr- 
taeus that reigned in the fens, and the rest lay at the siege of Citium.' 
But Cimon there dying, and a famine arising in the army, they left 
Citiura, and when they had passed Salamis, in Cyprus, fought at once 
both by sea and land, agamst the Phoenicians, Cyprians, and Cili- 
cians, and having gotten the victory in both,' returned home, and with 
them the rest of their fleet now come back from Egypt* After this, 
the Lacedaemonians took in hand the war, called the holy war ; and 
having won th^ temple at Delphi, delivered the possession thereof to 
the Delphians. But the Athenians afterward, when the Lacedaemo- 
nians were go^e, came with their army, and regaining it, delivered the 
possession to the Phocians. 

CXIIT. Some time after this, the outlaws of Boeotia having seised 
Orchomenus, Chaeronea, and certain other places of Boeotia» the 
Athenians, being their enemies, made war on those places, with a 
thousand men of arms of their own, and at many of their confederates 
as came in, under the conduct of Tolmidas, the son of Tolmaeus. And 
when they had taken Chaeronea, they carried away the inhabitants 
captive, and leaving a garrison in the city, departed. On their return, 
those outlaws that were in Orchomenus, with the Locrians of Opus^ 
and the Euboean outlaws, and others of the same Action, set upon 
them at Coronea, and overcoming the Athenians in battle, some they 
slew, and some they took alive. Whereupon the Athenians relin- 
quished all Boeotia, and made peace, on condition their prisoners 
should be released. So the outlaws and the rest returned, and lived 
again under their own laws. 

CXIV. Not long after Euboea revolted from the Athenians, and 
when Pericles had already passed over to it, with the Athenian army, 
news was brought him that Megara had likewise revolted,^ that the 

* A city in the mountainous part of that decree which excluded the Mega- 
Megaris. reans from the ports and markets of 

* A town of Cyprus, now Chitti. Athens. See c. 139. They decreed 
) A. C. 449. further, though not explicitly mentioned 

* This revolt of Megara gay% rise to by Thucydldes, that the generals of thJt 
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Pelopoonesians were about to iDvade Attica, and that the Megareans 
had slain the Athenian garrison, except such as had fled to Nissa. 
Now the Megareans, when they revolted, had got to their aid the 
Corinthians, Epidaurians, and Sicyonians. Wherefore Pericles forth, 
with withdrew his army from Euboea ; and the Lacedaemonians after- 
ward broke into Attica, and wasted the country about £leusis and 
Thriasia, under the conduct of Fleistoanax,* son of Pausanias, king 
of Lacedaemon, and coming no further on, went away. After which 
the Athenians passed again into Eubcea, and totally subdued it ; the 
Hestiseans they put quite out, taking their territory into their own 
hands; but ordered the rest of Eubcea, according to composition 
made.' 

CXV. Being returned from Euboea, a short time after they made a 

peace with the Lacedaemonians and their confederates for thirty years, 

and surrendered to them Nisaea, Achaia, Pcgae, and Troezene, for 

these places the Athenians held of theirs. In the sixth year of this 

peace, fell out the war between the Samiaus and Milesians concerning 

Priene; and the Milesians being put to the worse, came to Athens 

and exclaimed against the Samians ; wherein also certain private men 

of Samos itself took part with the Milesians, out of desire to alter the 

form of government. Whereupon the Athenians went to Samos with 

a fleet oi forty galleys, and set up the democracy there, and took of 

the Samians fifty boys and as many men for hostages ; whom, when 

they had put into Lemnos and set a guard upon them, they came 

home. But certain of the Samians, (for some of them, not enduring 

the popular government, were fled to the continent,) entering into a 

league with the mightiest of them in Samos, and with Pissuthnes, the 

son of Hystaspes, then governor of Sardis, and levying about seven 

hundred auxiliary soldiers, passed over to Samos in the evening, and 

first set on the popular faction, and brought most of them into their 

power; and then stealing their hostages out of Lemnos, they revolted, 

and delivered the Athenian guard and such captains as were there, 

into the hands of Pissuthnes, and withal prepared to make war against 

Miletus. With these also revolted the Byzantines. 

CXVL The Athenians, when they heard of these things, sent to 
Samos sixty galleys, sixteen whereof they did not use, (for some of 
them went to Cana, to observe the fleet of the Phoenicians, and some 
to fetch in succours from Chios and Lesbos,) but with the forty-four 
that remained under the command of Pericles and nine others,^ fought 
with seventy galleys of the Samians, whereof twenty were such as 
served for transport of soldiers, as they were coming altogether from 
Miletus: and the Athenians had the victory. After this came a 

state should swear at their election to every year, according to the number of 

make an incursion there twice a year. the tribes. They were sometimes, as 

> Pleistoanax for this retreat was in the present instance, all sent on the 

banished from Sparta, it being sup- same employ. Each in his turn was 

posed he had been bribed by the Athe- general of the day. They were fre- 

tiians to quit their territory. quently re-elected, and continued many 

* A.C. 446. years in commission, as it it obvious 

^ The Athenifins ehose ten generals Pericles did. 
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supply of forty galleys more from Athens, and from Chios and Lesbos 
twenty-five. With these, having landed their men, they overthrew 
the Samians in battle, and besieged the city, which they inclosed 
with a triple wall, and shut it up by sea with their galleys. But 
Pericles taking with him sixty galleys out of the road, made haste 
towards Caunus and Caria, upon intelligence of the coming against 
them of the Phoenician fleet. For Stesagoras with five galleys had 
already gone out of Samos, and others out of other places, to meet 
the Phoenicians. 

CX VI [. Meanwhile the Samians coming suddenly forth with thetr 
fleet, and falling on the harbour of the Athenians, which was unforti- 
fied, sunk the galleys that kept watch before it, and overcame the rest 
in fight; insomuch that they became masters of the sea near their 
coast for about fourteen days together, importing and exporting what 
they pleased. But Pericles returning, shut them up again with his 
galleys; and after this, there came to him from Athens, a supply of 
fbrty sail, with Thucydides,^ Agnon, and Phormio, and twenty with 
TIepolemus and Anticles ; and from Chios and Lesbos, thirty more. 
And though the Samians fought against these a small battle at sea, 
yet unable to hold out any longer, in the ninth month of the siege, 
they surrendered the city on composition ; namely, to demolish their 
walls, to give hostages, to delivei* up their navy, and to repay the 
money spent by the Athenians in the war, on days appointed.' And 
the Byzantines also yielded, on condition that they should remain sub- 
ject to them, in the same manner as they had been before their revolt. 

CXVIir. Now not many years after this, happened the matters 
before related of the Corcyraeans and the Potidaeans, and whatsoever 
other intervenient pretext of this war.' These things done by the Gre- 
cians one against another, or against the Barbarians, came to pass all 
within the compass of fifty years at most, from the time of the depar- 
ture of Xerxes to the beginning of this present war ; in which time the 
Athenians both assured their government over the confederates, and 
also much enlarged their own particular wealth. This the Lacedaemo- 
nians saw, and opposed not, save now and then a little, but as men 
that had ever before been slow to war without necessity, and also as 
they were hindered sometimes vnth domestic war, for the most part of 
the time stirred not against them, till now at last when the power of 
the Athenians was manifestly advanced, and they had done injury to 
their confederates, they could forbear no longer, but thought it neces- 
sary to take the war in hand with all diligence, and to pull down, if 
they could, the Athenian greatness. For which purpose, it was by 
the Lacedaemonians themselves decreed, that the peace was broken, 
and that the Athenians had done unjustly. And also having sent to 

» Not the writer of the History. in the war. — ii. 35, AC. 440. 

* Samos thus reduced, which in ma- ^ In the fourteenth year of the league, 

ritime power vied with Athens herself, cai oaa vpo^aaig rovdt tov iroXifiovy 

Pericles was roceired upon his return Bekker. Kai '6(ra vpo^atfiQ fural^^ 

with all the honours the people could rovh tov iroXkfiov, Duker. And what- 

b€«tow on him, and was appointed to ever pretence was made for this war. 
make a funeral oration for those slain 
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Delphi, and inquired of Apollo, whether they should have the beiter 
in the war or not ; they received, as it is reported, this answer : that if 
they warred with their whole power, they should have victory, and 
that he himself would be on their side, both called and uncalled. 

CXIX. Now when they had assembled their confederates again, 
they were to put the question amongst them, whether they should 
make war or not. And the ambassadors of the several confederates 
coming in, and the council set, the rest spake what they thought fit, 
most of them accusing the Athenians of injury, and desiring the war; 
as also the Corinthians, who had before entreated the cities every one 
severally to give their vote for the war, fearing lest Potlda^a should be 
lost before help came, being then present, spake last of all to this 
effect : 

Oration of the ambassadors of Corinth, 

CXX. ** Confederates, we can no longer accuse the Lacedaemo- 
" nians, they having both decreed the war themselves, and also as- 
** sembled us to do the same. For it is fit for them who have the 
'* command in a common league, as they are honoured of all before 
*^ the rest, so also, administering their private affairs equally with 
" others, to consider before the rest, of the common business. And 
" though as many of us as have already had our turns with the Athe- 
" nians, need not be taught to beware of them; yet it were good for 
** those that dwell up in the land, and not as we, in places of traffic 
*' on the sea side, to know, that unless they defend those below, they 
** shall with a great deal more difficulty both carry to the sea tlie com- 
" modities of the seasons, and again more hardly receive the benefits 
** afforded to the inland countries from the sea ; and also not to mis- 
'^ take what is now spoken, as if it concerned them not; but to make 
** account, that if they neglect those that dwell by the sea, the cala- 
** mity will also reach unto themselves; and Uiat this consultation 
** concerns them no less than us, and therefore not to be afraid to 
'* change their peace for war. For tliough it be the part of discreet 
** men to be quiet, unless they have wrong, yet it is the part of valiant 
** men when they receive injury, to pass from peace to war, and after 
** success, from war to come again to composition : and neither to 
** swell with the good success of war, nor suffer injury, through plea- 
*' sure taken in the ease of peace. For he whom pleasure makes 
" a coward, if he sit still, will quickly lose the sweetness of the ease 
** that made him so. And he that in war is made proud by success, 
*' observes not that his pride is grounded upon unfaithful confidence. 
** For though many things ill-advised, come to good effect, against 
** enemies worse-advised ; yet more, though well-advised, have fallen 
'' but badly out, against well-advised enemies. For no man comes to 
*' execute a thin^, with the same confidence he premeditates it, for we 
'^ deliver opinions in safety, whereas in the action itself we fail 
** through fear. 

CXX I. " As for the war, at this tkne we raise it, both upon inju- 
*' ries done us, and upon other sufficient allegations ; and when we 
*' have repaired our wrongs upon the Atheniansi we will also ip due 

L 
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** time lay it down. And it is for many reasons probable that we 
'* shall have the victory : first, because we exceed them in number ; 
*' next, because when we go to any action intimated, we shall be all 
" of one fashion/ And as for a navy, wherein consists the strength 
" of the Athenians, we shall provide it, both out of every one's parti- 
'* cular wealth, and with the money at Delphi and Olympia.* For 
taking this at interest, we shall be able to draw from them their 
foreign mariners, by offer of great wages : for the forces of the 
" Athenians, are rather mercenary than domestic. Whereas our own 
'' power is less obnoxious to such accidents, consisting more in the 
*' persons of men than in money. And if we overcome them but in 
** one battle by sea, in all probability they are totally vanquished. 
*' And if they hold out, we also shall with longer time apply ourselves 
** to naval affairs. And when we shall once have made our skill 
'' equal to theirs, we shall surely overmatch them in courage. For 
" the valour that we have by nature, they shall never come to by 
teaching ; but the experience which they exceed us in, to that must 
we attain by industry. And the money wherewith to bring this to 
" pass, we must all contribute. Else it were a hard case, that the 
'' confederates of the Athenians should not stick to contribute to their 
** own servitude ; and we should refuse to lay out our money to be re- 
" venged of our enemies, and for our own preservation, and that the 
*' Athenians take not our money from us, and even with that do us 
'* mischief, 

CXXII. ** We have also many other ways of war; as the revolt 
" of their confederates, which is the principal means of lessening their 
" revenue ;' the building of forts in their territory, and many other 
'' things which one cannot now foresee. For the course of war is 
** guided by nothing less than by the points of our account, but of 
** itself contrives most things upon the occasion. Wherein, he that 
** complies with it, with most temper, stands the firmest; and he that 
*' is most passionate, oftenest miscarries. Suppose we had differences 
*' each of us about the limits of our territory, with an equal adversary ; 
'' we must undergo them. But now the Athenians are a match for us 
** all at once, and one city after another too strong for us. Insomuch 
'* that unless we oppose them jointly, and every nation and city set to 
^* it unanimously, they will overcome us asunder without labour. 
** And know that to be vanquished, though it trouble you to hear it, 
brings with it no less than manifest servitude : which, but to men- 
tion as a doubt, as if so many cities could suffer under one, were 
" very dishonourable to Peloponnesus. For it must then be thought 

* All land soldiers, all of one maDner were gained to the Lacedaemonian in- 

of arming and discipline. terest, or which would operate to the 

3 It appears from this passage and same purpose, were pot under oligar- 

some following ones, (b. i. 143, and ii. chichal government. — Mitford, 

9,) that through some revolution not ' Though this be here said in the 

particularly mentioned by Thucydides, person of a Corinthian, yet it was never 

but probably a consequence of the thir- thought on by any of that side, till Al- 

ty-nine years' truce, not only Delphi cibiades put it into their heads^ when 

was again brought under Lacedaemo- he revolted from his country. 
Dian lAoence, but the Pbocian people 
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^* that we are either punished upoQ merit, or else that we endure it out 
^* of fear, and so appear degenerate from our ancestors ; for by them 
** the liberty of all Greece has been restored ; whereas we K>r our 
^'> parts assure not so much as our own ; but claiming the reputation 
^' of baring deposed tyrants in the several cities, suffer a tyrant city 
** to be established amongst us/ Wherein we know not how we can 
^* avoid one of these three great faults, foolishness, cowardice, or neg* 
** ligence. For certainly you avoid them not, by imputing it to that 
** which has done most men hurt, contempt of the enemy : for con- 
'* tempt, because it has made too many men miscarry , has got the 
** name of foolishness. 

C XX III. ^' But to what end should we object matters past, more 
** than is necessary to the business in hand ? We must now by he]p« 
** ing the present, labour for the future. For it is peculiar to our 
** country to attain honour by labour ; and though you be now some- 
** what advanced in honour and power, you must not therefore change 
*^ the custom ; for there is no reason that what was obtained in want, 
** should be lost by wealth. But we should confidently go in hand 
** with the war, for many other causes, as also for this, that both the 
" god hath by his oracle advised us thereto, and promised to be with 
** us himself : and also for the rest of Greece, some for fear, some 
" for profit, are ready to take our parts. Nor are you they that first 
** break the peace, which the god, in as much as he encourages us to 
** the war, judges violated by them; but you fight rather in defence 
^' of the same. For not he breaks tlie peace who takes revenge, but 
" he who is the first invader. 

CXXIV. "So that seeing it will be every way good to make the 
" war, and since in common we persuade the same, and seeing also 
*^ that both to the cities, and to private men, it will be the most pro^ 
" fitable course, put off no longer neither the defence of the Potidaeans, 
** who are Dorians, and besieged (which was wont to be contrary) by 
'' lonians, nor the recovery of the liberty of the rest of the Grecians. 
** For it is a case that admits not delay, when some of them already 

oppressed ; and others, after it shall be known we met, and durst 

not right ourselves, shall shortly after undergo the like. But think, 
** confederates, you are now at a necessity, and that this is the best 
^* advice. And therefore give your votes for the war, not fearing the 
*' present danger, but coveting the long peace proceeding from it 
** (For though by war grows the confirmation of peace, yet for love of 
*' ease to re&se the war, does not likewise avoid the danger.) Making 
** account that a tyrant city set up in Greece, is set up alike over all, 
** and reigns over some already, and the rest in intention, we shall 
*' bring it again into order by the war ; and not only live for the lime 
'* to come out of danger ourselves, but also deliver the already en* 
'' thralled Grecians out of servitude." Thus said the Corinthians. 

^ Tifpavvov Sk iwfitv kyKaOtffrdvai ing to the Athenian assembly, and haT» 

wSKiv, Thucydides afterwards puts a ing in view something very different 

similar expression into the mouths both from reproach, b. ii. 69, b. iii, tJ,-^ 

of Pericles and of Cleon, when speak- Mitford' 
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CXXV. The Lacedsetnonians, wheo they had heard the opinion of 
them ally brought the balls ^ to all the confederates present, in order; 
from the greatest state to the least; and the greatest part gave their 
votes for the war. Now after the war was decreed, though it were 
impossible for them to go in hand with it presently, because they were 
unprovided, and every state thought good without delay sevcH^lly to 
furnish themselves with what was necessary, yet there passed not 
fully a year in this preparation, before Attica was invaded, and the 
war openly on foot. 

CXXV I. In the mean time they sent ambassadors to the Athe- 
nians, with certain criminations, to the end that if they would give 
ear to nothing, they might have all the pretext that could be for rais- 
ing the war. And first the Lacedaemonians, by their ambassadors to 
the Athenians, required them to banish^ such as were under curse of 
the goddess Minerva, for pollution of sanctuary. Which pollution was 
thus : there had been one Cylon, an Athenian, a man who had been 
victor in the Olympic exercises,^ of much nobility and power amongst 
those of old time, and who had married the daughter of Theagenes, a 
Megarean, in those days tyrant of Megara. To this Cylon, asking 
eonnsel at Delphi, the god answered, that on the greatest festival day, 
he should seize the citadel of Athens. He therefore having got 
forces of Theagenes, and persuaded his friends to the enterprise, seized 
on the citadel at the time of the Olympic holidays in Peloponnesus, 
with intention of taking upon him the tyranny : esteeming the feast of 
Jupiter the greatest, and to touch withal on his particular, in that he 
had been victor in the Olympic exercises. But whether by the feast 
spoken of were meant the greatest in Attica, or in some other place, 
neither did he himself consider, nor the oracle make manifest. For 
there is also among the Athenians the Diasia,* which is called the 
greatest feast of Jupiter Meilichius, and celebrated without the city ; 
wherein, in the conftuence of the whole people, many men offered 
sacrifices, not of living creatures, but such^ as was the fashion of the 
natives of the place. But he, supposing he had rightly understood 
the oracle, laid hand to the eiiterprize ; and when the Athenians heard 
of it, they came with all their forces out of the fields, and lying before 
the citadel, besieged it. — But the time growing long, the Athenians, 
v^earied with the siege, went most of them away, and left both the 
guard of the citadel, and the whole business to the nine Archons,* 
with absolute authority to order the same as to them it should seem 
good. For at that time most of the affairs of the common-weal were 
administered by those nine Archons. Now those that were besieged 

' See note, chap. 87. of Jupiter, surnamed MtiXi'xwc, the 

9 Excomtnunicfttion exteiidiug alsoto propitious. It derived its name And 

posterity. rov Atbg, Kai rijc dcijc, Jupiter and mfs- 

3 Kv\(i)v tiv 'OXvfiTTtoi'iKtic, ai'i)p fortune ; because by supplicating the 

'AOrivaioCt Bekker. KuXwv riv 'AOjj- deity, lliey obtained deliverance from 

vaioQy dirijp 'OXv/xTrtorkiyc, Dnker. evils. 

Tfae^ had been one Cylon a victor in * Images of living creatures made of 

the Olympian games, an Athenian. paste. 

< Diasia, a feast at Athens in honour « Note, chap. 93. 
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with Cylon, were, for want both of victual and water, in very ill 
estate ; and therefore Cylon and a brother of his fled privily out ; but 
the rest, when they were pressed, and some of tbem dead with 
famine, sat down as suppliants by the altar ' in the citadel : and the 
Athenians, to whose charge was committed the guard of the place, 
raising them, upon promise to do tbem no harm, put them all to the 
sword. Also they had put to death some of those that had taken 
sanctuary at the altars of the severe goddesses,' as they were going 
away. And from this the Athenians, both they and their posterity, 
were called accursed ' and sacrilegious persons. Hereupon the Athe- 
nians banished those that were under the curse : and Cleomenes,^ a 
Lacedaemonian, together with the Athenians, in a sedition banished 
them afterwards again : and uot only so, but disinterred and cast forth 
the bodies of such of them as were dead. Nevertheless they after- 
wards returned, and their race is in the city to this day. 

GXXVIl. Of this pollution therefore the Lacedaemonians required 
them to purge their city. Principally forsooth, as taking part with 
the gods; but knowing withal that Pericles, the son of Xantippus, 
was by the mother's side one of that race. For they thought, if Peri- 
cles were banished, the Athenians would the more easily be brought 
to yield to them. Nevertheless, tliey hoped not so much that he 
should be banished, as to bring him into the envy of the city, as if his 
misfortune were in part the cause of the war. For being the most 
powerful of his time, and having the sway of the state, he was in all 
things opposed to the Lacedaemonians, not suffering the Athenians to 
give them the least way, but enticing them to the war. 

CXXVllI. Contrariwise, the Athenians required the Lacedaemo- 
nians to banish such as wereguilty of breach of sanctuary atTaenarus.* 
For the Lacedeemonians, when they had caused their Uelots, suppli- 
ants in the temple of Neptune, at Taenarus, to forsake sanctuary, slew 
them. For which they themselves think it was that the great earth- 
quake happened afterwards at Sparta. 

Also they required them to purge their city of the pollution of sanc- 
taary in the temple of Pallas Chalcioeca, which was thus : after that 
Pausanias, the Lacedaemonian, was recalled by the Spartans from his 
charge in the Hellespont, and having been called in question by them, 
was absolved, though he was no more sent abroad by the state, yet 
he went again to Hellespont in a galley of Hermione, as a private 
man, without leave of the Lacedaemonians, to the Grecian war, as he 
gave out, but in truth to negociate with the king, as he had before 
begun, aspiring to the principality of Greece. Now the benefit that 
he had laid up with the king, and the beginning of the whole business 
arose from this : when after his return from Cyprus he had taken By- 
zantium, when he was there the first time (which being in possession 

* Of Minerva. ^ 'EvayiiQ, koi dkiTrifnoi. 

* ^(fivai Otai, venerable goddesses, * Herod, v. 70. 

so called by the Athenians ; by the Si- ' Taenarus, a promontory of Laconia, 

cyonians E^/icvi^cc, favourable, because the most southern point of Europe, now 

it was thought unlucky to mention their Metapan. 
real names, ^Epiwdig, furies. 
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of the Medes, there were taken in it some near to the king, and of his 
kindred), unknown to the rest of the confederates, he sent unto the 
king those near ones of his which he had taken, and gave out they were 
run away. This he practised with one Gongylus, an £retrian, to whose 
charge he had committed both the town of Byzantium and the pri- 
soners. Also he sent letters to him, which Qongylus carried, wherein, 
as was afterwards known, it was thus written : 

Letter of Pausanias to the King. 

** Pausanias, general of Sparta, desirous of doing thee a courtesy, 
** sends back to thee these men, whom he has by arms taken prisoners : 
*' and I purpose, if the same seem also good to thee, to take thy 
'' daughter in marriage, and to bring Sparta and the rest of Greece 
*' into thy subjection. These things I account myself able to bring to 
** pass, if I may communicate my counsels with thee. If therefore 
*' any of these things do please thee, send some trCisty man to the sea 
** side, by whose mediation we may confer together.'* 

CXXIX. These were the contents of the writing. Xerxes being 
pleased with the letter, sends Artabazus, the son of Pharnaces, to the 
sea side, with orders to take the government of the province of Das- 
cylis, and to dismiss Megabates that was governor there before : and 
withal, gives him a letter to Pausanias, which he commanded him to 
send over with speed to Byzantium, and to shew him the seal, and 
well and faithfully to peiform whatsoever in his affairs he should by 
Pausanias be appointed to do. Artabazus, after he arriyed, having 
in other things done as he was commanded, sent over the letter, 
wherein was written this answer : 

Letter of Xerxes to Pausanias. 

** Thus saith king Xerxes to Pausanias : for the men which thou 
" hast saved and sent over the sea to me from Byzantium, thy benefit 
'* is laid up in our house, indelibly registered for ever : and I am also 
'< pleased with what thou hast proposed. And let neither night nor 
'* day make thee remiss in the performance of what thou hast pro- 
** mised me. Neither be hindered by the expense of gold and silver, 
'* or multitude of soldiers requisite, whithersoever it be needful to 
'* have them come : but with Artabazus, a good man, whom I Lave 
'* sent unto thee, do boldly both mine and thine own business, as 
** shall be most fit for the dignity and honour of us both." 

CXXX. Pausanias having received these letters, as he was before 
in great authority for his conduct at Plataea, became now many de- 
grees more elevated ; and could no longer endure to live after the 
accustomed manner of his country, but went apparelled at Byzantium 
after the fashion of Persia ; and when he went through Thrace, had a 
guard of Medes and Egyptians, and his table likewise after the Per- 
sian manner. Nor was he able to conceal his purpose, but in trifles 
made apparent, beforehand, the greater matters he had conceived of 
the future. He became moreover difficult of access, and would be in 
such choleric passions toward all men indifferently, that no man might 
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endure to approach him : which was also none of the least causes 
why the confederates turned from him to the Athenians. 

CXXXI. When the Lacedaemonians heard of it, they called him 
home the first time. And when being gone out the second time with- 
out their command in a galley of Hermione, it appeared that he con« 
tinned still in the same practices ; and after he was forced out of 
Byzantium by siege of the Athenians, returned not to Sparta, but 
news came, that he had seated himself at Colonae, of Troas, prac- 
tising still with the Barbarians, and making his abode there for no 
good purpose : then the Ephori forbore no longer, but sent unto him 
a public officer with the Scytale^^ commanding him not to depart from 
the officer; and in case he refused denounced war against him. But 
he desiring as much as he could to avoid suspicion, and believing that 
with money he should be able to discharge himself of his accusations, 
returned to Sparta the second time. And first he was by the Ephori 
committed to wacd ; (for the Ephori have power to do this to their 
king,) but afterwafas procuring his enlargement, he came forth and 
exhibited himself to justice, against such as had any thing to allege 
against him. 

C XXXII. And though the Spartans had against him no manifest 
proof, neither his enemies, nor the whole city, whereon to proceed to 
the punishment of a man both of the race of their kings, and at that 
present in great authority; for Pleistarchus, the son of Leonidas, 
being king, and as yet a minor, Pausanias, who was his cousin- 
german, had the tuition of him : yet by his licentious behaviour, and 
affectation of the Barbarian customs, he gave much cause of suspicion 
that he meant not to live in the equality of the present state. They 
considered also that he differed in manner of life, from the discipline 
established : among other things, by this, that upon the Tripod at 
Delphi, which the Grecians had dedicated, as the best of the spoil of 
the M edes, he had caused to be inscribed of himself in particular, this 
elegiac verse : 

Pausanias, Greek general, having the Medes defeated, 
To Phoebus in record thereof, this gift hath consecrated. 

But the Lacedaemonians then presently defaced that inscription of 
the Tripod, and engraved thereon by name all the cities that had 
joined in the overthrow of the Medes, and dedicated it so. This 
therefore was numbered among the offences of Pausanias, and was 
thought to agree with his present design, so much the rather, for the 
condition he was now in. They had information further, that he had 

' SicwraXiy, properly a staff; here an having thereon written, took it off 

instmmeDt used by the Lacedaemonians again, and sent only that thong, which, 

for the close conveyance of orders to wrapped likewise about the other staff, 

their ambassadors abroad. They had the letters joined again, and might be 

two round staves of the same size, read. This served instead of cypher, 

whereof the state kept one, and the per- It seems Pausanias retained his staJf 

son employed abroad the other ; when from the time he had charge at Byzan- 

desirouB of writing they wrapped about tiuni. 
it a small thong of parchment, and 
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in hand some practice with the Helots, and so he had ; for be pro- 
mised them not only manumissioDy but also freedom of the city, if they 
would rise with him, and co-operate in the whole business. But nei- 
ther thus, upon some impeachment of the Helots, would they proceed 
against him, but kept the custom which they have in their own cases, 
not hastily to give a peremptory sentence against a Spartan without 
unquestionable proof. Till at length, as it is reported, purposing to 
send over to Artabazus his last letters to the king, he was betrayed to 
them by a man of Argilis, in time past his minion,' and mast faithful 
to him ; who being terrified with the thought, that not any of those 
who had been formerly sent had ever returned, got him a seal like to 
the seal of Pausanias, (to the end that if his jealousy were false, or 
that he should net>d to alter any thing in the letter, it might not be dis- 
covered,) and opened the letter, wherein, as he had suspected the ad- 
dition of some such clause, he found himself also written down to be 
murdered. 

CXXXdI. The Ephori, when these letters nWe by him shewn to 
them, though they believed the matter much more than they did i>efore, 
yet desirous to hear somewhat themselves from Pausanias's own 
mouth ; the man having designedly gone to Tsenarus into sanctuary, 
and having there built a little room with a partition, in which he hid 
the Ephori ; and Pausanias coming to him, and asking the cause of 
his taking sanctuary, they plainly heard the whole matter. For die 
man both expostulated with him, for what he had written about him, 
and from point to point discovered all the practice: saying, that 
though he had never boasted to him these and these services concern- 
ing the king, he must yet have the honour, as well as many other of 
his servants, to be slain. And Pausanias himself both confessed the 
same things, and also bade the man not to be troubled at what was 
past, and gave him assurance to leave sanctuary, entreating him to go 
on in his journey with all speed, and not to frustrate the business in 
hand. 

CXXXIV. Now the Ephori, when they had distinctly heard him, 
for that time went their way, and knowing now the certain truth, in- 
tended to apprehend him in the city. It is said, that when he was to 
be apprehended in the street, he perceived by the countenance of one 
of the Ephori coming towards him, what they came for : and when 
another of them had by a secret beck signified the matter for good 
will, he ran into the close ' of the temple of Pallas Chalcioeca, and got 
in before they overtook him. Now the temple itself was hard by, and 
entering into a house belonging to it, to avoid the injury of the open 
air, there staid. They that pursued him could not then overtake him, 
but afterwards they took off the roof and the doors of the house, and 
watching a time when he was within, beset the house, and walled him 
up, and leaving a guard there, famished him. When they perceived 
him about to give up the ghost, they carried him as he was, out of the 

' UaiSiKa. Tovro riveg liri ayaOov ground consecrated, wherein stand the 
lpit)TOQ,TiviQhiiri aitJxQov\aiif^t/ovai, temple, altar, and edifices for the use 
> *Up6v. Both the temple and the of their religion. 
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house, yet breatliing, and being out, he died immediately/ After he 
was dead, they were about to throw him into the Cseada,* where they 
used to cast in malefactors,' yet afterwards they thought good to bury 
him in some place thereabout: but the oracle of Delphi commanded 
the Lacedaemonians afterwards, both to remove the sepulchre from the 
place where he died, (so that he lies now in the entry of the temple, as 
is evident by the inscription of the pillar,) and also, as having been a 
pollution of the sanctuary, to render two bodies to the goddess of 
Chalciceca for that one. Whereupon they set up two brazen statues, 
and dedicated the same to her for Pausanias. 

CXXXV. Now the Athenians, the god himself having judged this 
a pollution of sanctuary, required the Lacedaemonians to banish oujt of 
their city such as were touched with the same. 

At the same time that Pausanias came to his end, the Lacedaemo- 
nians, by their ambassadors to the Athenians, accused Themistocles, 
that he also had Medised together with Pausanias, having discovered 
it by proofs against Pausanias, and desired that the same punishment 
might be likewise inflicted upon him. Whereunto consenting, (for he 
was at this time in banishment by oitradsnif* and though his ordinary 
residence was at Argos, he travelled to and from other places of Pe- 
loponnesus,) they sent certain men in company of the Lacedaemonians, 
who were willing to pursue him, with command to bring him in where- 
soever they could find him. 

CXXXVI. But Themistocles having had notice of it beforehand, 
flees out of Peloponnesus into Corcyra, to the people of which city he 
had formerly been beneficial.^ But the Corcyraeans, alleging that they 
durst not keep him there, for fear of displeasing both the I^edaemo- 
nians and the Athenians, convey him to the opposite continent : and 
being pursued by the men thereto appointed, asking continually which 
way he went, he was compelled at a straight, to turn in to Admetus, 
king of the Molossians, his enemy. The king himself being then from 
home, he became a suppliant to his wife, and by her was instructed to 
take their son' with him, and sit down at the altar of the house. 
When Admetus not long after returned, he made himself known to 
him, and desired him, that though he had opposed him in some suit at 



' A.C. 474. (*'0<rrpajeoy) whom he desired to be sent 

* Cseada^ a pit near Lacedasmoti. into retirement. Six thousand of these 
' oinep ToiiQ KOKoitpyovQy kfiPaXXnv, votes were sufficient; and he who had 

Bekker. oiiirtp roi^c KUKoipyovg l/ij3<iX- this number, was compelled to leave 

Xctv kuadturav, Dnker. And they were Athens in ten days. Daring their ab 

about to throw him into the Casada, sence their estates remained entire, 

where also they threw malefoctors. ^vyi^ was perpetual banishment. 

* 'OvT^axifrjfhQy a species of banish- 'At the time of the Persian invasion 
ment among the AthesiaBs. When any the Corcyrssans had refused to join the 
person had done great services to the cause of Greece. The Grecians, there- 
state, and they became apprehensive fore, afterwards designed to fall upon 
he might, by becoming a favourite, ob- them, but were prevented by the nemoiu 
tain too much power, they banished strances of Themistocles. 

him for ten years. At a stated day, ^ T6v iraiBa, Corn. Nep. in the life 

each citizen gave in the name of a per- of Themistocles, says it was thejjr 

son, wrote on a shell or piece of tile, daughter. 
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Athens,' not to revenge it on him now in the time of his flight : saying, 
that now being the weaker, he must needs suffer under the stronger; 
whereas noble revenge is of equals on equal terms : and that he had 
been his adversary but in matter of profit, not of life ; whereas, if he 
delivered him up, (telling him withal, for what, and by whom he was 
followed,) he dpprived him of all means of saving his life. Admetns 
having heard him, bade him arise together with his son, whom he held 
as he sat : which is the most submissive supphcation that is. 

CXXXVII. Not long after came the I^cedaemonians and the 
Athenians; and though they alleged much to have him, yet he deli- 
vered him not, but sent him away by land to Pydna, on the other' 
sea, a city belonging to Alexander,' because his purpose was to go to 
the king :* where finding a ship bound for Ionia, he embarked, and 
was carried by foul weather upon the fleet of the Athenians that be- 
sieged Naxos. Being afraid, he discovered to the master, (for he was 
unknown who he was, and for what he fled,) and said, that unless he 
would save him, he meant to say, that he had hired him to carry him 
away for money. And that to save him, there needed no more than 
this, to let none go out of the ship till the weather served to be gone. 
To which if he consented, be would not forget to requite him accord- 
ing to his merit. The master did so ; and having lain a day and a 
night at sea, upon the fleet of the Athenians, he arrived afterwards at 
Ephosus. And Themistocles having liberally rewarded him with 
money, for he received there, both what was sent him from bis friends 
at Athens, and also what he had put out at Argos ; be took bis jour- 
ney upwards, in company with a certain Persian of the low countries/ 
and sent letters to the king Artaxerxes, the son of Xerxes/ newly 
come to the kingdom, wherein was written to this purpose : 

Letter of Themistocles to Artaxerxes. 

" I, Themistocles, am coming unto thee, who of all the Greciaast 
** as long as I was forced to resist thy father that invaded me, have 
" done your house the most damages ; yet the benefits I did him were 
** more, after once I with safety, he with danger, was to make retreat. 
<< And both a good turn is already due to me,^' (writing here, how he 
had forewarned him of the Grecians* departure out of Salamis, and 
ascribing the then not breaking of the bridge, falsely to himself,) *' aod 
** at this time to do thee many other good services, I present myself, 
'* persecuted by the Grecians for thy friendship's sake. But I desire 
'< to have a year's respite, that I may declare to thee the cause of my 
** coming myself." 

CXXX V III. The king, as is reported, wondered what his purpose 
might be, and commanded him to do as he had said. In this time of 

I Admelns had formerly negotiated the /F.f^e&n m*a. 

an alliance at Athens, but WAS rejected ^ Plutarch and Com. Nepoa agree 

by the influence of Themistocles. with Thucydides that it was Artax* 

« The iEgean sea. crxes to whom Themistocles fled ; but 

3 Kiog of Macedonia. Diodorus and others say it was le 

4 Of Persia. Xeries. 
* The low countries of Asia, lying to 
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respite, he learned as much as he could of the language and fashions 
of the place, and a year after coming to the court, he was great with 
the king, more than ever had been any Grecian before; both for his 
former dignity, and the hope of Greece, which he promised to bring 
into his subjection ; but especially for the trial he gave of his wisdom. 
For Themistocles was a man in whom most truly was manifested the 
strength of natural judgment, wherein he had something worthy admi« 
ration, different from other men. For by his natural prudence, without 
the help of instruction before or after, he was both of extemporary 
matters upon short deliberation, the best discerner, and also ot what 
for the most part would be their issue, the bestconjecturer. What he 
was perfect in, he was able also to explicate : and what he was un- 
practised in, he was not to seek how to judge of conveniently. Also 
he foresaw, no man better, what was best or worst in any case that 
was doubtful. And^ to say all in few words, this man, by the natural 
goodness of his wit, and quickness of deliberation, was the ablest of 
all men, to tell what was tit to be done upon a sudden. But falling 
sick, he ended his life : some say he died voluntarily by poison, be- 
cause he thought himself unable to perform what he had promised to 
the kiug.' His monument is in Magnesia, in Asia, in the market- 
place: for he had the government of that country, the king having 
bestowed upon him Magnesia, which yielded him fifty talents ' a year 
for his bread, and Lampsacus for his wine, for this city was in those 
days thought to have store of wine, and the city of Myus for his meat. 
His bones are said by his kindred to have been brought home by his 
own appointment, and buried in Attica, unknown to the Athenians ; 
for it was not lawful to bury one there that had 6ed for treason. 
These were the ends of Pausanias the Lacedaemonian, and The- 
mistocles the Athenian^ the most famous men of all the Grecians of 
their time. 

CXXXIX. And this is that which the Lacedaemonians did com- 
mand, and were commanded in their first embassy, touching the 
banishment of such as were under the curse. 

After this, they sent ambassadors again to Athens, commanding 
them to levy the siege from before Potidaea, and to suffer ^gina to be 
free; but principally, and most plainly telling them, that the war 
should not be made, in case they would abrogate the act concerning 
the Megareans. By which act they were forbidden both the fairs of 
Attica, and all ports within the Athenian dominion. But the Athe- 
nians would not obey them, neither in the rest of their commands, nor 
in the abrogation of that act; but recriminated the Megareans, for 
having tilled holy ground, and unset-out with bounds : and for receiv- 
ing of their slaves that revolted. But at length, when the last ambas- 
sadors from Lacedaemon were arrived, namely, Rharaphias, Melesip- 
pus, and Agesander, and spake nothing of that which formerly they 
were wont, but only this, that the Jjacedaemonians desire that there 
should be peace, which may be had, if you will suffer the Grecians to 
be governed by their own laws. The Athenians called an assembly,, 

» A.C.406. 2 £oe,87 lOg. 
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and propounding their opinions among themselves, thought good, after 
they had debated the matter, to give them an answer once for all. 
And many stood forth, and delivered their minds on either side, some 
for the war, and some that this act concerning the M egareans ought 
not to stand in their way to peace, but to be abrogated. And Pericles, 
the son of Xantippus, the principal man at that time of all Athens, 
and most sufficient both for speech and action, gave his advice in such 
manner as follows : 

The Oration of Peiiclei, 

CXL. ** Men of Athens, I am still not only of the same opinion, 
*' not to give way to the Peloponnesians, notwithstanding 1 know that 
'< men have not the same passions in*the war itself, which they bare 
'* when they are incited to it, but change their opinions with the 
*' events, but also I see that I must now advise the same things, or 
** very near to what I have before delivered. And I require of you, 
** with whom my counsel shall take place, that if we miscarry in 
'' ought, you will either make the best of it, as decreed by common 
*' consent, or if we prosper, not attribute it to your own wisdom only. 
'* For it falls out with the events of actions no less than with the pur- 
'* poses of man, to proceed with uncertainty : which is also the cause 
** that when any thing happens contrary to our expectation, we use to 
'^ lay the fault on fortune. That the Lacedaemonians, both formerly, 
'' and especially now, take counsel how to do us mischief, is a thing 
*' manifest. For whereas it is said, [in the articles] that in our mutud 
<' controversies, we shall give and receive trials oi judgment, and in 
'' the mean time, either side hold what they possess, they never yet 
** sought any such trial themselves, nor will accept of the same offered 
*' by us. They will clear themselves of their accusations, by war 
^' rather than by words : and come hither no more now to expostulate, 
^' but to command. For they command us to arise from before Poti- 
*' daea, and to restore the ^ginetse to the liberty of their own laws, 
*^ and to abrogate the act concerning the Megareans. And they that 
<< come last command us to restore all the Grecians to their liberty* 
** Now let none of you conceive that we shall go to war for a trifle, 
'^ by not abrogating the act concerning Megara, yet this by them it 
** pretended most, and that for the abrogation of it the war shall 
^^ stay ; nor retain a scruple in your minds, as if a small matter 
*' moved you to the war : for even this small matter containeth the trial 
'^ and constancy of your resolution ; wherein if you give them way, 
'< you shall hereafter be commanded a greater matter, as men that for 
** fear will obey them likewise in that. But by a stiff denial, you 
** shall teach them plainly, to come to you hereafter on terms of more 
" equality. 

CXLI. " Resolve, therefore, from this occasion, either to yield 
'< them obedience, before you receive damage ; or if we must have 
*' war, (which for my part I think is best,) be the pretence weighty or 
** light, not to give way, nor keep what we possess in fear. For a 
<* great and a little claim, imposed by equals upon their neighbours, 
" before judgment^ by way of command, has one and the same virtue 
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** to make subject. As for the war, how both we and they be fur- 
" nishedy and why we are not like to have the worse, by hearing the 
^* particulars, you shall now understand. The Peloponnesians are 
" men that live by their labour, without money, either in particular 
** or in common stock. Besides, in long wars, and by sea, they are 
" without experience; for the wars which they have had one against 
*' another, have been but short, through poverty; and such men can 
*' neither man their 6eets, nor yet send out their armie by land very 
^* often, because they must be far from their own wealth, and yet by 
** that be maintained ; and be besides barred the use of the sea. It 
" must be a stock of money, not forced contributions, that support the 
" wars, and such as live by their labour are more ready to serve the 
** wars with their bodies than with their money. For they make ac- 
** count that their bodies will out-live the danger, but their money 
** they think is sure to be spent; especially if the war, as it is likely, 
" should last. So that the Peloponnesians and their confederates, 
** though for one battle they be able to stand out against all Greece 
** besides, yet to maintain a war against such as have their prepara- 
** tions of another kind, they are not able ; inasmuch as not having 
" one and the same counsel, they can speedily perform nothing upon 
** the occasion : and having equality of vote, and being of several 
** races,* every one will press his particular interest, whereby nothing 
'* is like to be fully executed. For some will desire most to take re- 
** venge on some enemies, and others to have their estates least 
** wasted ; and being long before they can assemble, they take the 
'* less part of their time to debate the common business, and the 
** greater to despatch their own private affairs. And every one sup- 
" poses that his own neglect of the common estate, can do little hurt,' 
'' and that it will be the care of some body else to look to that, for 
" his own good ; not observing how by these thoughts of every one 
'^ in several, the common business is jointly ruined. 
/^ CXL1I. ** But their greatest hinderance of all, will be their want 
" of money, which being raised slowly, their actions must be full of de- 
** lay, which the occasions of war will not endure. As for their forti- 
<^ fyiog here, and their navy, they are matters not worthy fear. For it 
« were a hard matter for a city equal to our own, in time of peace to 
** fortify in that manner, much less in the country of an enemy, and we 
no less fortified against them. And if they had a garrison here, 
though they might by excursions, and by the receiving of our fugi- 
*' tives, annoy some part t>f our territory : yet would not that be 
** enough both to besiege us, and also to hinder us from sailing into 
** their territories, and from taking revenge with our llect, which is the 
" thing wherein our strength lies. For we have more experience in 
land service by use of the sea, than they have in sea service by use 
of the land. Nor shall they attain the knowledge of naval affairs 
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'* easily. For you yourselves, though falling to it immediately upon the 
'* Persian war, have not yet attained it fully. How then should hus- 
" bandmen, not seamen, whom also we will not suffer to apply them- 
*' selves to it, by lying continually upon them with so great fleets, per- 
*' form any matter of value? Indeed if they should be opposed but 
'* with a few ships, they might venture, encouraging their want of 
** knowledge with store of men ; but awed by many, they will not stir 
** that way ; and not applying themselves to it, will be yet more un- 
** skilful, and thereby more cowardly. For knowledge of naval mat- 
*' ters is an art as well as any other, and not to be attended at idle 
'* times, and on the by;' but requiring rather, that whilst it is leam- 
** ing, that nothing else should be done on the by. 

CXLIII. <* But say they should take the money at Olympia and 
** Delphi, and therewith, at greater wages, go about to draw from us 
*' the strangers employed in our fleet ; this indeed, if going abroad 
*^ both ourselves and those that dwell amongst us, we could not 
« match them, were a dangerous matter. But now we can both do 
** this, and (which is the principal thing) we have steersmen, and 
«< other necessary men for the service of a ship, both more and better 
*' of our own citizens, than are in all the rest of Greece. Besides that, 
** not any of these strangers upon trial, would be found content to fly 
** his own country ; and withal upon less hope' of victory, for a few 
'^ days' increase of wages, take part with the other side. In this man- 
** ner, or like to this, seems to me to stand the case of the Pelopon- 
« nesians : whereas ours is both free from what in theirs I hare re- 
** prehended, and has many great advantages besides. If they invade 
** our territory by land, we shall invade theirs by sea. And when we 
<< have wasted part of Peloponnesus, and they all Attica, yet shall 
" theirs be the greater loss. For they, unless by the sword, can get 
** no other territory instead of that we shall destroy : whereas for us 
'* there is other land, both in the islands and continent : for the domi- 
'' nion of the sea is a great matter. Consider but this; if we dwelt in 
** the islands, whether of us then were more inexpugnable ? We must 
<* therefore now, drawing as near as can be to that imagination, lay 
" aside the care of fields and villages, and not for the loss of them, 
'< out of passion give battle to the Peloponnesians, far more in number 
" than ourselves ; (for though we give them an overthrow, we must 
*' fight again with as many more : and if we be overthrown, we shall 
^< lose the help of our confederates, which are our strength ; for when 
" we cannot war on them, they will revolt ;) nor bewail ye the loss of 
*' fields or houses, but of men's bodies ; for men may acquire these, 
<< but these cannot acquire men. And if I thought 1 should prevail, I 
" would advise you to go out, and destroy them yourselves,' and shew 
*' the Peloponnesians that you will never the sooner obey them for 
'* such things as these. 
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CXLT V. " There be many other things that give hope of victory, 

** io case you do not, whilst you are in this war, strive to enlarge 

** your dominion, and undergo other voluntary dangers; for I am 

" afraid of our own errors more than of their designs, but they shall 

'^ be spoken of at another time in prosecution of the war itself. For 

" the present let us send away these men with this answer : that the 

** Megareans shall have the liberty of our fairs and ports, if the Lace- 

** daemonians will also make no banishment of us, nor of our confe- 

** derates, as of strangers. For neither our act concerning Megara, 

*' nor their banishment of strangers, is forbidden in the articles. Also 

" that we will let the Grecian cities be free, if they were so when the 

" peace was made ; and if the Lacedaemonians will also give leave to 

*' their confederates to use their freedom, not as shall serve the turn 

** of the Lacedaemonians, but as they themselves shall every one think 

" good. Also, that we will stand to judgment according to the arti- 

*' cles, and will not begin the war, but be revenged on those that 

" shall. For this is both just, and for the dignity of the city to answer. 

** Nevertheless you must know, that of necessity war there will be ; 

'* and the more willingly we embrace it, the less pressing we shall 

** have our enemies ; and that out of greatest dangers, whether to 

*' cities or private men, arise the greatest honours. For our fathers, 

'' when they engaged the Medes, did from less beginnings, nay, aban- 

** doning the little they had, by wisdom rather than fortune, by 

'* courage rather than strength, both repel tlie Barbarian, and ad- 

** vance this state to the height it is now at. Of whom we ought not 

" now to come short, but rather to revenge us by all means on our 

** enemies, and do our best to deliver the state, unimpaired by us, to 

" posterity." 

CXLV. Thus spake Pericles. The Athenians liking his advice 
best, decreed as he would have them ; answering the Lacedaemonians 
according to his direction, both in particular as he had spoken, and 
generally ; that they would do nothing on command, but were ready 
to answer their accusations upon equal terms, by way of arbitrament. 
So the ambassadors went home, and after these there came no more. 

CXLVI. These were the quarrels and differences on either side 
before the war : which quarrels began presently upon the business of 
Epidamnus and Corcyra. Nevertheless, there was still commerce be- 
twixt them, and they went to each other without any herald, though 
not without jealousy. For the things that had passed were but the 
confusion of the articles, and matter of the war to follow. 
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Three first years of the war. Entry of the Theban soldiers into Plataa, by the trea- 
son of some witfUn. Their reinUse and slaughter. Irruption of the Peloponneskns 
into Attica, Wasting of the coast of Peloponnesus by the Athenian fleet. Public 
funeral of the first slain. Second invasion of Attica. Plague aJt Athens, Ambra- 
dots make war against the AmphUochi, Plataa assaulted. Besieged, Pelopon- 
nesian fleet beaten by Phormio before the strait of the gulf of Crissa, Same fleet 
repaired and reinforced^ and beaten again by Phormio^ before Naupactus, Attempt 
of the Peloponnesians on Salamis. Fruitless expedition of the Thracians against 
the Maeedoniems* 

YEAR I. A. C. 431. OLYMP. 87|. 

CHAP. I. 

1 HE war between the Athenians and the PeloponoesiaDs begins 
now, (from the time they had no longer commerce one with another 
without a herald, and that having once begun it, they warred without 
intermission.) And it is written in order by summers and winters, as 
the several matters came to pass. 

II. The peace, which after the winning of £ub(ea, was concluded 
for thirty years, lasted fourteen ; but in the fifteenth year, being the 
forty-eighth of the priesthood of Chrysis,' in Argos : JEnesias beinff 
Ephore at Sparta, and Pythodonis, Archon of Athens, having stiU 
two months of his government to come,' in the sixth month after the 
battle at Potidaea, and in the beginning of spring, three hundred and 
odd '^rhebans, (led by Pythangelus, son of Phylides, and Diemporos, 
son of Onetorides, Boeotian rulers,') about the first watch of the night 
entered with their arms into Plataea,^ a city of Boeotia, and confede- 
rate of the Athenians. They were brought in, and the gates opened 

> Priestess of Jano ; by whose priest- of Boeotia, on (he coofioes of Attica* 

hood they reckoned their years. The inhabitants of it had ever been so 

3 The Athenians began their years firmly attached to the liberties of Greece, 

about the summer solstice, as to draw upon them the lasting ran- 

* BoiwrapxovvTtc* Of these there cour of the Thebans, who had joined 
were eleven, who had in turns the ab- the Persians when they invaded Greece, 
solute command of the Boeotians in and persuaded them to bum Platsea, 
their wars. The sovereignty of Boeotia Herod, viii. 50. In the famous batUe- 
was lodged In four councils, composed fought within their own territory, thev 
of deputieK sent from all the cities espoused the cause of Greece, for which 
which composed the republic, and who service they were made citizens of 
sat at Thebes. See b.iv. 92, v. 37, 38. Athens, and were included in the pub- 
In this union Plata$a was not included, lie prayers oflTered for the prosperity oi 

* Plataca was a city and petty state that state. 
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to them by Nauclides and his complices, men of Platsea, who for 
their own private ambition, intended both the destruction of such citi- 
xens as were their enemies, and the putting of the whole city under 
subjection of the Thebans. This they negotiated with Eurymachus, 
son of Leontiades, one of the most potent men of Thebes. For the 
Thebans, foreseeing the war, whilst there was yet peace, and the war 
not openly on foot, desired to preoccupy Plataea, which was always 
at variance with them. By which means they more easily entered 
undiscovered, there being no order taken before for a watch. And 
making * a stand in their arms in the market-place, did not, as they 
that gave them entrance would have bad them, fall presently to the 
business, and enter the houses of their adversaries, but resolved rather 
to make favourable proclamation, and induce the cities to composition 
and friendship : (and the herald proclaimed, that if any man, accord- 
ing to the ancient custom of all the Boeotians, would enter into the 
same league of war with them, he should come and bring his arms to 
theirs,) supposing the city by this means would easily be drawn to 
their side. 

III. The Plataeans when they perceived that the Thebans were al- 
ready entered, and had surprised the city, through fear and an opinion 
that more were entered than indeed were, (for they could not see them 
in the night) came to composition, and accepting the condition, rested 
quiet : and the rather that they had as yet done no man harm. But 
whilst these things were treating, they observed that the Thebans were 
Bot many, and thought that if they should set upon ihem, they might 
easily have the victory. For the Platsean commons were not willing 
to have revolted from the Athenians. Wherefore it was thought fit 
to undertake the matter; and they united themselves, by digging 
through the common walls between house and house, that they might 
not be discovered as they passed the streets. They also placed carts 
in the streets, without the cattle, to serve instead of a wall ; and other 
tilings they put in readiness, as they severally seemed necessary for 
the present entcrprize. When all things according to their means 
were ready, they marched from their houses towards their enemies ; 
fixing their time whilst it was yet night, and a little before break of 
day ; because they would not have to charge them, when they should 
be emboldened by the light, and on equal terms, but when they should 
by night be terrified, and inferior to them in knowledge of the places 
of the city. So they forthwith set upon them, and came quickly up to 
hand strokes. 

IV. And the Thebans finding they were deceived, cast themselves 
into a round figure, and beat them back in that part where the assault 
was made ; and twice or thrice repulsed them. But at last, when 
both the Plataeans themselves charged them with a great clamour, and 
their wives also and families shouted and screeched from the houses, 
and withal threw stones and tiles among them; the night having been 
also very wet, they were afraid and turned their backs, and fled here 
and there about the city : ignorant for the most part, in the dark and 

* Oe/icvot rSt 6irXa. 

N 
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dirt, of the ways out, by which they should have been saved, (for 
this accideut happened at the change of the moon,) and pursued bv 
such as were well acquainted with the ways to keep them in, insomuch 
that the greatest part of them perished/ The gate by which they 
entered, and which alone was left open, a certain Plataean shut up 
again with the head of a javelin, which he thrust into the staple instead 
of a bolt : so that this way also their pasjage was stopped. As they 
were chased up and down the city some climbed the walls and cast 
themselves out, and for the most part died ; some came to a desert 
gate of the city, and with a hatchet given them by a woman, cut the 
staple, and got forth unseen : but these were not many, it being soon 
discovered : others again were slain, dispersed in several parts of the 
city. But the greatest part, and those especially who had cast them- 
selves before into a ring, threw themselves into a great edifice adjoin- 
ing to the wall, the doors whereof being open, they thought had been 
the gates of the city, and that there had been a*clirect way through to 
the other side. The Plataeans seeing them now pent up, consulted 
whether they should burn them as they were, by firing the bouse, or 
resolve on some other punishment. At length, both these and the 
rest of the Thebans that were straggling in the city, agreed to yield 
themselves and their arms to the Plataeans, at discretion. And this 
success had they who entered into Plataea. 

V. But the rest of the Thebans that should have been there before 
day with their whole power, lest the surprise should not succeed with 
those that were in, came so late with their aid, that by the way they 
heard the news of what was done. Now Platsea is from Thebes 
seventy furlongs, and they marched the slowHer on account of the rain 
which had fallen the same night. For [the river] Asopus was swoln 
so high, that it was not easily passable; so that what by the foulness 
of the way, and what by the difficulty of passing the river, they arrived 
not till some of their men were already slain and some taken prisoners. 
When the Thebans understood bow things had gone, they lay in wait 
for such of the Plataeans as were without ; for there were abroad in 
the villages both men and household-stuff, as was most likely, the 
evil happening unexpectedly, and in time of peace ; desiring, if they 
conld take any prisoners, to keep them in exchange for those of theirs 
within, if any were saved alive. This was the Thebans* purpose. But 
the Plataeans whilst they were yet in council, suspecting that some 
such thing would be done, and fearing their case without, sent a herald 
to the Thebans, whom they commanded to say, that what they had 
already done, attempting to surprise their city in time of peace, was 
done wickedly, and to forbid them to db any injury to those without, 
otherwise they would kill all those men of theirs that they had alive ; 
whom, if they would withdraw their forces out of their territory, they 
would again restore to them. Thus the Thebans say, and that the 

1 dart Su^€l(tovro iroXKol, Bekker. at Ovpcu &vii(tynkvcu, Duker ; and those 

&9TI du^tipovTo 01 rroWot, Duker. So gates which were near happened to be 

that many of them perished. — koI at open. 
irXtf^iov Oipai avf yy/tf vat, Bekker. cat 
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Plataeans swore it. But the Plataeans confess oot that they promised 
to deliver them presently ; but upon treaty, if they should agree ; but 
deny that Uiey swore it. On this the Thebans went out of Uieir terri- 
tory, and the Plataeans, when they had speedily taken in whatever 
they had in the country, immediately slew their prisoners. One hun- 
dred and eighty were taken, Eurymachus, with whom the traitors had 
practised, being one. 

VI. When they had done they sent a messenger to Athens, and 
gave truce to the Thebans to fetch away the bodies of their dead, 
and ordered the city as was thought convenient for the present oc- 
casion. 

The news of what was done, coming straightway to Athens, they 
instantly laid hands on all the Boeotians then in Attica, and sent an 
officer to PIat»a to forbid their further proceeding with their Theban 
prisoners, till such time as they also should have advised of the mat- 
ter : for they were not yet advertised of their being put to death. For 
the first messenger was sent away when the Thebans first entered thfi 
town ; and the second when they were overcome and taken prisoners. 
But of what followed they knew nothing. So that the Athenians 
when they sent, knew not what was done, and the officer arriving, 
found that the men were already slain. After this, the Athenians 
sending an army to Plataea, victualled it, and left a garrison in it, and 
took thence both the women and children, and also such men as were 
unserviceable for the war. 

VII. This action falling out at Platsea, and the peace now clearly 
dissolved, the Athenians prepared themselves for war; so also did 
the Lacedaemonians and their confederates; intending on either part to 
send ambassadors to the king,^ and to other Barbarians wheresoever 
they had hope of succours, and contracting leagues with such cities as 
were not under their own command. The Lacedaemonians,' besides 
those galleys which they had in Italy and Sicily, of the cities that took 
part with them there, were ordered to furnish, proportionably to the 
greatness of their several cities, so many more, as the whole number 
might amount to five hundred sail, and to provide a sum of money as- 
sessed, and in other things not to stir farther, but to receive the Athe- 
nians, coming but with one galley at once, till such time as the same 
should be ready. The Athenians on the other side, surveyed their 
present confederates, and sent ambassadors to those places that lay 
about Peloponnesus, as Corcyra, Cephallenia, the Acarnanians, and 
Zacynthus, knowing that as long as these were their friends they might 
with the more security make war round about upon the coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

VIII. Neither side conceived small matters, but put their whole 
strength to the war. And not without reason : for all men in the be- 
ginning of enterprises, are the most eager. Besides, there were then 
in Peloponnesus many young men, and many in Athens, who for 
want of esperience, not unwillingly undertook the war. And not 

> Of Persia, Artaxerxes Longimanus. cedaemonian party, not particularly that 

> The Lacedaemonian league, or La- state. 
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only the rest of Greece stood at gaze/ to behold the two principal 
states in combat, but many prophecies' were told, and many sung, 
by the priests of the oracles, both in the cities about to war, and in 
oihers. 

There was also a little before this an earthquake in Delos/ which 
in the memory of the Grecians never shook before ; and was inter- 
preted for, and seemed to be a sign of what was afterwards to come 
to pass. And whatsoever thing then chanced of the same nature, it 
was all sure to be inquired after. But men*s affections for the most 
part went with the Lacedaemonians ; and the rather, because they gave 
out, that they would recover the liberty of the Grecians. And every 
man, both private and public, endeavoured^ as much as in him lay, 
both in word and deed to assist them, and thought the business so 
much hindered, as himself was not present at it. In such passion 
were most men against the Athenians, some for desire to be delivered 
from their government, and others for fear of falling into it. And these 
were the preparations and affections brought into the war. 

IX. But the confederates of either party, when they began, were 
these: the Lacedaemonians had all Peloponnesus within the Isthmus, 
except the Argives and Achaians; for these were in amity with both, 
save that the Pellenians at first, alone of all Achaia, took their part; 
but afterwards the rest did so likewise ; and without Peloponnesus, 
the Megareans, Locrians, Boeotians, Phocians, Ambraciots, Leuca- 
dians, Anactorians: of whom the Corinthians, Megareans, Sicyonians, 
Pellenians, Kleans, Ambraciots, and Leucadians found shipping : the 
Boeotians, Phocians, and Locrians, horsemen : and the rest of the 
cities, footmen. And these were the confederates of the Lacedaemo- 
nians. The Athenian confederates were these : the Chians, Lesbians, 
Plataeans, Messenians^ in Naupattus, most of the Acamanians, the 
Corcyraeans, Zacynthians, and other cities their tributaries amongst 
those nations. Also that part of Caria which is on the sea coast, and 
the Dorians' adjoining to them, Ionia, Hellespont, the cities bordering 
on Thrace, all the islands from Peloponnesus to Crete on the eaet, 
and all the rest of the Cyclades, except Melos and Thera. Of these 
the Chians, Lesbians, and Corcyraeans found galleys, the rest footmen 
and money. These were their confederates and the preparation for 
the war on both sides. 

X. The Lacedaemonians, after the business of Plataea, sent messen- 
gers presently up and down Peloponnesus, and to their confederates 
without, to have in readiness their forces, and such things as should be 
necessary for a foreign expedition, as intending the invasion of Attica. 

> McrsiDpoc ^u, private individiiabi and the whole city, 

3 Aoyta, prophecies in prose. "Hdov endeavoured, 

were sung. For those prophecies * Messenians had a refuge given 

which the oracles delivered by their them by the Athenians at Naupactns. 

priests, were in verse, and were not They had been among the rebellioas 

called A^yta, but Xpijff/Ltoc. subjects of Sparta. 

* See Herod, vi. 98. ' Those who were seated in the 

* Koi iiiiHTHQ Koi irokiQ, Bekker. islands of Rhodes, Cos, and Cnidus, 
woKirriQy Duker. And every one, both 
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And when they were all ready, two thirds of the forces of every city 
came to the Isthmus at a day appointed. When the whole army was 
got together/ Archidamus, king of the Lacedaemonians, general of the 
expedition, called together the commanders of the several cities, and 
such as were in authority, and most worthy to be present, and spoke 
unto them as follows ; 

Oration of Archidamus. 

XL ** Men of Peloponnesus, and confederates, not only our fathers 
-** have had many wars both within and without Peloponnesus ; but 
** we ourselves, also, such as are any thing in years, have been suffi- 
** ciently acquainted therewith : yet did we never before set tbrth with 
** so great a preparation as this present. And now, not only we are 
** a numerous and puissant army that invade, but the state also is 
** puissant that is invaded by us. We have reason therefore to shew 
*' ourselves, neither worse than our fathers, nor short of the opinion 
*' conceived of ourselves. For all Greece is up at this commotion ob- 
** serving us ; and through their hatred to the Athenians, wish that we 
** may accomplish whatever we intend. And therefore though we 
** seem to invade them with a great army, and to have much assurance 
** that they will not come out against us to battle, yet we ought not 
** for this, to march the less carefully prepared, but of every city, as 
'' well the captain as the soldier, to expect always some danger or 
'< other, in that part wherein he himself is placed. For the accidents 
" of war are uncertain ; and for the most part the onset begins fram 
'' the lesser number, and upon passion. And oftentimes the lesser 
*' number, being afraid, has beaten back the greater with the more 
" ease, for that through contempt they have gone unprepared. And 
*' in the land of an enemy, though the soldiers ou(>ht always to have 
** bold hearts, yet for action they ought to make their preparations, as 
** if they were afraid. For that will give them both more courage to 
" go upon the enemy, and more safety in fighting with him. But we 
*' invaae not now a city that cannot defend itself, but a city every way 
** well appointed. So that we must by all means expect to be fought 
'* withai, though not now, because we be not yet there, yet hereafter, 

when they shall see us in their country wasting and destroying their 

possessions : for all men when in their own sight, and on a sudden, 
*' they receive any extraordinary hurt, fall presently into choler ; and 
" the less they consider with the more stomach they assault. And 

this is likely to hold in the Athenians somewhat more than in others ; 

for they think themselves worthy to have the command of others, 
*' and to invade and waste the territory of their neighbours, rather 
** than to see their neighbours waste theirs. Wherefore as being to 
*' war against a great city, and to procure both to your ancestors and 
** yourselves, a great fame, either good or bad, as shall be the event; 
<' follow your leaders, in such sort, as above all things esteeming order 
** and watchfulness : for there is nothing in the world more comely 

' Plutarch says that the number amounted to sixty thousand. 
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** nor more safe, than when many men are seen to observe one and the 
*• same order." 

XII. Archidamus having thus spoken, and dismissed the council, 
first sent Melesippus, the son of Diacritus, a man of Sparta, to Athens, 
to try if the Athenians, seeing them now on their journey, would yet 
in some degree remit of their obstinacy. But the Athenians neither 
received him into their city, nor presented him to the state : for the 
opinion of Pericles had already taken place, to receive from the Lace- 
daemoni^s, neither herald nor ambassador, as long as their army was 
abroad. They sent him back, therefore without audience, with com- 
mandment to be out of their borders the self-same day ; and that 
hereafter if they would any thing with them, they should return every 
one to his home, and send their ambassadors from thence. They sent 
with him also certain persons to convoy him out of the country, that 
DO man should confer with him : who, when he came to the limits, 
and was to be dismissed, uttered these words : this day is the begin- 
ning of much evil unto the Grecians : and so departed. When he re- 
turned to the camp, Archidamus perceiving that they would not relent, 
dislodged, and marched on with his army into their territory. The 
Boeotians with their appointed part, and with horsemen, aided the 
Peloponnesians ; but with the rest of their forces, went and wasted 
the territory of Plataea. 

XIH. Whilst the Peloponnesians were coming together in the 
isthmus, and when they were on their march, before they brake into 
Attica, Pericles, the son of Xantippus, (who with nine others was 
general of the Athenians) when he saw they were about to break in, 
suspecting that Archidamus, either from private courtesy, or by com- 
mand of the Lacedaemonians, to bring him into jealousy, as they had 
before for his sake commanded the excommunication, might oftentimes 
leave his lands untouched, told the Athenians beforehand in an assem- 
bly, that though Archidamus had been his guest, it was for no ill to 
the state, and howsoever, if the enemy did not waste his lands and 
houses, as well as the rest, that then he gave them to the common- 
wealth. And therefore desired, that for this he might not be sus- 
pected. Also he advised them concerning the business in hand, the 
same things he had done before, that they should make preparation for 
the war, and receive their goods into the city ; that they should not go 
out to battle, but come into the city, and guard it. That they should 
also furuish out their navy, wherein consisted their power^ and hold a 
careful hand over their confederates, telling them, how that in the 
money that came from these lay their strenfi;th, and that the victory in 
war consisted wholly in counsel and store of money. Further, he bade 
them be confident in that there was yearly coming into the state from 
the confederates for tribute, besides other revenue, six hundred talents, 
and remaining yet then in the citadel six thousand talents of silver 
coin ; (for the greatest sum there had been, was ten thousand taleots, 
wanting three hundred, out of which was taken that which had been 
expended upon the gate-houses of the citadel, and upon other build- 
ings, and for the charges of Potidxa.) Besides, the uncoined gold 
and silver of private and public offerings ; and all the dedicated vessels 
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belonging to the shews and games, and the spoils of the Persian, and 
other things of that nature, which amounted to no less than five hun- 
dred talents/ He added further, that much money might be had out 
of other temples without the city, which they might use. And if they 
were barred the use of all these, they might yet use the ornaments of 
gold al>out the goddess herself; and said that the image had about it 
tfie weight of forty talents of most pure gold, and which might all be 
taken off; but having made use of it for their safety, he said they were 
to make restitution of the like quantity again. Thus he encouraged 
them touching matter of money. Men of arms, he said they had thir- 
teen thousand, besides the sixteen thousand that were employed for 
the guard of the city and upon the walls ; (for so many at the first 
kept watch at the coming in of the enemy, young and old together, 
and strangers that dwelt amongst them, as many as could bear arms. 
For the length of the Phalerian wall, to that part of the circumference 
of the wall of the city where it joined, was thirty-five furlongs;' and 
that part of the circumference which was guarded, for some of it was 
not kept with a watch, namely, the part between the Long Walls and 
the Phalerian, was forty-three furlongs ; and the length of the Long 
Walls down to Piraeus, of which there was a watch only on the out- 
most, was forty furlongs ; and the whole compass of Piraeus, together 
with the Munychia, was sixty furlongs, whereof that part which was 
watched, was but half.') Ae said further, they had of horsemen, 
counting archers on horseback, one thousand two hundred, and one 
thousand six hundred archers, and of galleys fit for the sea three hun- 
dred. All this and no less had the Athenians when the invasion of 
the Peloponnesians was first in hand, and when the war began. These 
and other words spake Pericles, as he used to do, for demonstration 
that they were likely to outlast this war. 

XiV. When the Athenians had heard him, they approved of his 
words, and fetched into the city their wives and children, and the fur- 
niture of their houses, pulling down the very timber of the houses 
diemsehrea. Their sheep and oxen they sent over to Euboea, and the 
islands over against them. Nevertheless this removal, as most of 
them had been accustomed to the country life, grieved them very much. 
XV. This custom was, from great antiquity, more familiar with the 
Athenians than any of the rest of Greece. For in the time of Cecrops, 
and the first kings down to Theseus, the inhabitants of Attica bad 
their several burghs/ and therein their common-halls,* and their go* 

* Hie anmial tribute amounted to * The compass of the walls of Athens 
£116,250, calculating the talent at was about twenty-two Attic miles, or 
£193 15s. The fund remaining in the nearly seventeen English. The Attic 
citadel was £l,162,&00. They had ex- mile consisting of eight hundred and 
pended in public works £716,875. All five paces ; the English, one thousand 
which lends to shew that Athens was and fifty-six. 

at this time in a very flourishing condi- * A^^ioi, little boroughs of Attica, se- 
tion. veral of which belonged to each tribe, 

* Thirty-five stadia, about three miles in number seven! y-four. 

and a half. The stadium being one ^ Upvravila. Guild-halls, places 
hundred paces, four feet, four inches where those that administered the af- 
and a half. fairs of the state met : where also some 
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reraors ; and unless they were in fear of some danger, went not toge- 
ther to the king for advice, but every city administered their own 
affairs, and deliberated by themselves. And some of them had also 
their particular wars, as the £leusinians» who joined with £umolpus* 
against Erectheus.' But after Theseus came to the kingdom, one who 
besides his wisdom, was also a man of very great power ; he not only 
set good order in the country in other respects, but also dissolved the 
councils and magistracies of the rest of the towns ; and assigning them 
all one hall, and one council-house, brought them all to live together 
in the city that now is, and constrained them, enjoying their own as 
before, to use ' this one for their city, which (now when they all paid 
their duties to it) grew great, and was by I'heseus so delivered to pos- 
terity. And from that time to this day the Athenians keep a holiday 
at the public charge to the goddess, and call it Syncecia/ That which 
is now the citadel, and the part which is to the south of the citadel, 
was before this time the city. An argument whereof is this, that the 
temples of the gods are all set either in the citadel itself; or, if wtth« 
out, yet in that quarter. As that of Jupiter Olympus, and of A polio 
Pythius, and of Tell us, and of Bacchus in Lymnse, in honour of whom 
the old Bacchanals* were celebrated on the twelfth day of the month 
of Anthesterion,' according as the lonians, who are derived from 
Athens, do still observe them, besides other ancient temples situate in 
the same part. Moreover they served themselves with water for the 
best uses of the fountain, which now the Nine-Pipes, built so 'by the 
Tyrants, was formerly, when th^springs were open, called Calliroe, 
and was near. And from the old custom, before marriages and other 
holy rites, they ordain the use of the same water to this day. And 
the citadel, from the ancient habitation of it, is also by the Athenians 
still called the city. 

XVI. The Athenians therefore had lived a long time governed by 
laws of their own, in the country towns ; and after they were brought 
into one, were nevertheless (both for the custom which most had, at 
well of the ancient time, as since, till the Persian war, to live in the 
country with their whole families ; and also especially, for that since 

fbr honour's sake, were allowed diet, ceased the city to grow both popaloni 

and wherein Vesta was worshipped, and potent, because now the whole na- 

and a light continually burned ; so that tion united into one city, made use of 

some thence derive the name, making the sea, which divided, they could not 

vpvTavtiov quasi irvphg rapiiiov. have done. 

* King of Thrace ; appointed priest * Siwoiicia, dwelling tojrether. This 
of Ceres by Erectheus, against whom feast is called Meroica by Plutarch. 

he afterwards made war. In his fa- ' There were in Athens three Bac- 

mily the priesthood remained one thou- chanals, whereof this Bacchus in Lym- 

sand two hundred years, though he nas, (situated near to the city walls, and 

who was appointed to the office was so called from some pools of water 

compelled to remain in perpetual ce- which were there,) was principal ; an- 

libacy. other were the rural Bacchanals ; and 

' Sixth king of Athens reigned fifty the ihird the city of Bacchanals, 

years; died A. C. 1347. ' This month fell about our Janatry 

* Not that they must needs dwell in or February, and was the second oif 
it ; but make it the seat of the govern- their winter quarter. 

■lent, and pay their duties to it. This . 
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the Persian war, they bad already repaired their houses and fumitare) 
nnwilling to remove. It pressed them likewise, and was heavily taken, 
besides their houses, to leave the things ' that pertained to their reli- 
gion, which, since their old form of government, were become patrial, 
and to change their manner of life, and to be no better than banished 
every man his city. 

XVII. After they came into Athens, there was habitation for a 
few, and place of retire,' with some friends or kindred. But the great- 
est part seated themselves in the empty places of the city, and in tem- 
ples, and in all the chapels of the Heroes,' saving in such as were in 
the citadel, and the Eleusiuian/ and other places strongly shut up. 
The Peiasgicon* also, under the citadel, though it were a thing ac- 
cursed to dwell in it, and forbidden by the end of a verse in a Pythian 
oracle, in these words : — " Best is the Pelasgicon empty ;*' was ne- 
vertheless for the present necessity inhabited. And in my opinion this 
prophecy now fell out contrary to what was looked for : for the un«> 
lawful dwelling there, caused not the calamities that befel the city, but 
the war caused the necessity of dwelling there : which war the oracle 
Bot naming, foretold only, that it should one day be inhabited unfor- 
tunately. Many also furnished the turrets of the walls, and whatsoever 
other place they could any of them get. For when they were come ia, 
the city had not place for them all: but afterwards they had the Long 
Walls, divided amongst them, and inhabited there, and in most parti 
of Piraeus. Withal they applied themselves to the business of the 
war, levying their confederates, and 'making ready a hundred galleys 
to send about Peloponnesus. Thus were the Athenians preparing. 

XVIII. The army of the Peloponnesians marching forward, came 
first to Oeno^,* a town of Attica, the place where ibey intended to 
break in; and encamping before it prepared with engines^ and bj 
other means, to assault the wall. For Oenoe lying on the confines 
between Attica and Boeotia, was walled about, and the Atheniaat 
kept a garrison in it for defence of the country, when at any time 
there slionld be war. For which cause they made preparation for the 
ftssaalt of it, and also spent much time about it otherwise. 

And for this Archidamus was not a little taxed, being thought to 
have been both slow in gathering together tiie forces for the war, and 
abo to have favoured the Athenians, in that he encouraged not the 
army to a forwardness in it. And afterwards likewise, his stay in the 
isthmus, and his slowness in the whole journey, was laid to his charge, 
but especially his delay at Oenoe : for in this time the Athenians re* 
tired into the city, whereas it was thought that the Peloponnesians 

> Altars, chapels, honsehold-godi. where the Pelasgiaos once fortified 

* KoTo^vy^, themselves against the Athenians, and 

* Men supposed to be begotten be- for that cause there was laid a curM 
tween a deity and a mortal, or such as upon the habitation of it. — Pami. in 
•iLceed the rest of men by many de- Atiu. 

gnefl in magnanimity. ' Oenoe, a town near Eleutheras, on 

* A temple in Athens, used with the confines of Boeotia. There was an- 
fieat raverence. other of the same name near to Mara- 

' Pelasgicon, a place by the dtadrt tiion. See Herod, v. 74. 

O 
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marching speedily, might, but for his delay, have taken them all with- 
out: so enraged was the army of Archidamus, at his stay before 
Oenoe. But expecting that the Athenians, whilst their territory was 
yet unhurt, would relent, and not endure to see it wasted, for that 
cause, as it is reported, he held his hand. 

XiX. But afterwards, when they had assaulted Oenoe, and tried 
all means, but could not take it, and seeing the Athenians sent no 
herald to them, then at length arising from thence, about eighty davs 
after that which happened to the Thebans who entered Plataea, toe 
summer and corn being now at the highest, they fell into Attica; led 
by Archidamus, the son of Zeuxidamus, king of the Lacedasmonians. 
And when they had pitched their camp, they fell to wasting of the 
country, first about Eleusis, and then in the plain of Thriasia, and put 
to flight a few Athenian horsemen at the brooks called llheiti. Alter 
this, leaving the ^galeon on the right hand, they passed through Ce- 
cropia* till they came to Acharnae, the greatest town in Attica, of 
those that are called Demoi ; and pitching there, both fortified their 
camp, and staid a great while wasting the country thereabout. 

XX. Archidamus was said to have staid so long at Acharnae, with 
his army in battle array, and not to have come down into the plain 
during this invasion, with this intention : he hoped that the Athenians 
flourishing in number of young men, and better furnished for war than 
ever they were before, would perhaps have come forth against him, 
and not endured to see their fields cut down and wasted ; and there- 
fore seeing they met him not in Thriasia, he thought good to try if 
they would come out against him stationed at Achamse. Besides, 
the place seemed to him commodious for the army to lie in ; and it 
was thought also that the Achamians being a great part of tlie city, 
for they were three thousand men of arms, would not have suflfered 
the spoiling of their lauds, but rather have urged all the rest to go oat 
and fight And if they came not out against him at this invasion, they 
might hereafter more boldly both waste the campaign country, and 
eome down even to the walls of the city. For the Achamians, after 
they should have lost their own, would not be so forward to hazard 
themselves for the goods of other men ; but there would be thoughts 
of sedition in one towards another in the city. These were the cogi<* 
tations of Archidamus, whilst he lay at Achamae. 

XXI* The Athenians, as long as the army of the enemy lay about 
Xleusis and the fields of Thriasia, had hopes it would advance no fur- 
ther; remembering that Pleistoanax also, the son of Pausanias, king 
of Lacedsemon,' when fourteen years before this war, he entered Attica 
with an army of the Peloponnesians as far as Eleusis and Thriasia, 
retired again, and came no further ; for which he was banished Sparta, 
as thought to have gone back for money. But when they saw the 
army now at Acharose, only sixty furlongs from the city, they then 
thought it no longer to be endured ; and when their fields were wasted, 
as it was likely, in their sight, (which the younger sort had never seen 

i^tdKpiairiiaCf Bekker. ^id KccfOOTrco^, Duker ; through Cropeia. 

s See hook i. J14. 
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before, nor the elder but in the Persian war,) it was taken for a borri* 
ble matter, and thought fit by all, especially by the youth, to go out, 
and not to endure it any longer. Ana holding councils apart one from 
another, they were at much contention, some to make a sally and some 
to hinder it. And the priests of the oracles giving out prophecies of 
all kinds, every one made the interpretation according to his own af- 
fection.' But the Acharnians conceiving themselves to be no small 
part of the Athenians, were they, who whilst their own lands were 
wasting, most of all urged their going out. Insomuch as the city was 
every way in tumult, and in cboler against Pericles, remembering 
nothing of what be had formerly admonished them; but reviled him, 
because being their general he refused to lead them to Uie field ; and 
imputing to him the cause of all their evil. 

XXII. But Pericles seeing them enraged on account of their pre-* 
sent loss, and ill advised, and being confident he was right touching 
not sallying, assembled them not, nor called any council, lest being 
together, they might upon passion rather than judgment commit some 
error ; but looked to the guarding the city, and as much as he could, 
to keep it in quiet. Nevertheless he continually sent out horsemen to 
keep the scouts of the army from entering, and doing hurt to the fields 
near the city. And there happened at Phrygii a small skirmish be- 
tween one troop of horse of the Athenians, with whom were also the 
Thessalians, and the horsemen of the Boeotians ; wherein the Athe- 
nians and Thessalians had not the worse, till such time as the Beeo-^ 
tians were aided by the coming in of their men of arms, and then they 
were put to flight, and a few of the Athenians and Thessalians slain ; 
whose bodies, notwithstanding, they fetched off the same day, without 
leave of the enemy ; and the Peloponnesians the next day erected a 
trophy. This aid of the Thessalians was upon an ancient league with 
the Athenians, and consisted of Larissaeans, Pharsalians, Paralians, 
Cranonians, Peirasians, Gyrtonians, Pberaeans. The leaders of the 
Larissseans were Polymedes and Aristonous, men of contrary factions 
in their city. Of the Pharsalians, Menon. And of the rest, out of 
the several cities several commanders. 

XXIII. The Peloponnesians, seeing the Athenians would not 
come out to fight, dislodging from Acharnae, wasted certain other viU 
lages between the hills Pamethus and Brilessus. 

Whilst these were in Attica the Athenians sent the hundred galleys 
which they had provided, and in them a thousand men of arms, and 
four hundred archers about Peloponnesus, the commanders whereof 
were Carcinus, the son of Xenotimus, Proteas, the son of Epicles, 
and Socrates, the son of Antigenes, who thus furnished, weighed 
anchor, and went their way. 

The Peloponnesians, when they had staid in Attica as long as their 
provision lasted, went home through Bceotia, not the way they came 
in ; but passing Oropus, wasted the country called Peirsuce, which is 

> &v aKoodoOM (!>c eKaffToc (Spyfjro, interpret as suited his indiyidual in* 
Bekker. tfv i^Koodro wg sKaffTog &pnriTOy terest 
Doker. Whicii each was inclined to 
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ci the tillage of the Oropiant, nubjects to the pe<^le of Atbeos ; and 
>rhen they were come back into FelopoonetiuSy they disbanded, and 
went every man to his own city. 

XXIV. When they were gone, the Athenians ordained watches 
both by sea and land, such as were to continue to the end of the war. 
And made a decree to take out a thousand talents of the money in the 
citadel, and set it by, so as it might not be spent, but the charges of 
the war be borne out of other monies ; and made it capital for any 
man to move, or give his vote for the stirring of this money for any 
other use, but only, if the enemy should come with an army by sea to 
invade the city, for necessity of that defence. Together with this 
money, they likewise set apart a hundred galleys, and those to be 
eTery year the best, and captains to be appointed over them ; which 
were to be employed for no other use than the money was, and for the 
same danger, if need should require. 

XXV. The Athenians who were with the hundred galleys about 
Peloponnesus, and with them the Corey reaos with the aid of fifty sail 
more, and certain others of the confederates thereabout, among other 
places which they infested in their course, landed at Methone, of La- 
eonia, and assaulted it, as being but weak and few men within. But 
it chanced that Brasidas, the son of Tellis, a Spartan, had a garrison 
in those parts, and hearing of it, succoured those of the town with a 
hundred men of arms ; wherewith running through the Athenian army^ 
dispersed in the fields directly towards the town, he put himself into 
Methone ; and with the loss of few of his men in the |iassage, saved 
the place, and for this adventure, was the first that was praised at 
8parta in this war.' The Athenians putting off from thence, sailed 
along the coast, and put in at Pheia of £lis, where they spent two 
days wasting the country, and in a skirmish overthrew three hundred 
choice men of the lower £lis, together with other Eleans thereabouts 
that came forth to defend it. But the wind arising, and their galleys 
being tossed by the weather in a harbourless place, the most of them 
embarked, and sailed about the promontory called Icthys, into the 
haven of Pheia. But the Messenians and certain others tliat could 
not get aboard, went by land to the town of Pheia and rifled it : and 
when they had done, the galleys that now were come about took them 
in, and leaving Pheia, put forth to sea again : by which time a great 
army of Eleans was come to succour it, but the Athenians were bow 
gone away, and wasting some other territory. 

XX VI. About the same time the Athenians sent likewise thirty 
galleys about Locris,' which were to serve also for a watch about 
Euboea. Of these Cleopompus, the son of Clinias, had the conduct, 
and landing bis soldiers in divers parts, both wasted some places of 

> 'AvOptinnav oIk Mvnav ii the pbraiie the place, and conseqoently no soldien, 

used by Thucjdides in first speaking the inhabitants being ail unarmed Mes- 

of Methone. In the very next sentence tenians and Helots. — Mitford. 

he says that Brasidas ifioriOti toXq kv rif ' That Locris, the chief city whereof 

XiapU^. His meaning, therefore, was, was Opus, not that where the Locri 

that there were no Lacedaemonians in Ozolie dwelt. 
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the Bea coast, and won the town of Thronium, of which he took ho«« 
tages : and OTercame in fight at Alope the Locrians that came out to 
aid it. 

XXVII. The same summer the Athenians put the JEginetw, nan, 
woman, and child, out of JEgina, laying to their charge, that they 
were the principal cause of the present war. And it was also thought 
ihe safer course to hold iBgina, being adjacent to Peloponnesus, with 
a colony of their own people ; and not long after they sent inhabitants 
to the same. When the J^ginette were thus banished, the Lacedsemo- 
nians gave them Thyrea to dwell in, and the occupation of the lands 
belonging to it to live on ; both from hatred to the Athenians, and for 
the benefits received from the iEginetae during the earthquake and in« 
surrection of their Helots. This territory of Thyrea is on the border 
between Argia and Laoonica, and reaches to the sea side. So some 
of them were placed there, and the rest dispersed into other parts of 
Greece. 

XXVIII. Also the same summer, the first day of the month, ac« 
cording to the moon,' (at which time it seems only possible) in the af- 
ternoon, happened an eclipse of the sun ; which after it had appeared 
in the form of a crescent, and some stars had been discerned, came 
afterwards again to its former brightness. 

XXIX. The same summer also the Athenians made Nymphodoms, 
son of Pythens, of Abdera, whose sister was married to Sitalces, and 
who was of great power with him, their host,' though before they took 
him for an enemy, and sent for him to Athens, hoping by this means 
to bring Sitalces, son of Teres, king of Thrace, into their league. This 
Teres, the father of Sitalces, was the first that advanced the kingdom 
of the Odrysians, above the power of the rest of Thrace. For much 
of Thrace consists of free states ; and Tereus,' who took to wife, out 
of Athens, Procne, the daughter of Pandion, was no kin to this 
Teres, nor of the same part of Thrace. But that Tereus was of the 
city of Daulta, in the country now called Phocis, then inhabited by 
the Thracians. (And the fact of the women concerning Itys, was 
done there ; and by the poets, where they mention the nightingale, 
that bird is also called Daulias. And it is more likely that Pandion 
matohed his daughter with this man for vicinity and mutual succour, 
than with the other, that was so many days' journey ofi*, as to Odry sm.) 
And Teres, which is also another name, was the first who seized on 
the kingdom of Odrysse. Now Sitalces, this man*s son, the Athenians 
got into their league, that they might have the towns lying on Thrace, 
and Perdiccas, to be of their party. Nymphodorus, when be came 
to Athens, made this league between them and Sitalces, and caused 
Sadocus, son of Sitalces, to be made free of Athens, and also under- 



> Vovfiiivi^ KttrA tnXiivriv. The first ' npd^cvoc, i. e. the individual at 

day of the month, according to the whose house, and by whom public per- 

ipooD, in distinction of the month civii ; sons who came from Athens to Abdera, 

fbr their year was lunar, yet was it so were to be entertained, 

exact, as that the moon changed often ' See the fable of Tereus and Procne 

on the first day. in Ovid^s Metam. 
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took to end the war in Thrace/ For he would persuade Sitalces to 
send to the Athenians a Thracian army of horsemen and targeteers. 
He likewise reconciled Perdiccas to the Athenians, and procured for 
him the restitution of Therme.' And Perdiccas presently aided the 
Athenians and Phormio in the war ag;ainst the Chalcidaeans. Thus 
were Sitalces, sou of Teres, king of Thrace, and Perdiccas, son of 
Alexander, king of Macedon,' made confederates with the Athenians. 

XXX. The Athenians being yet with their hundred galleys about 
Peloponnesus, took Solium, a town that belonged to the Corinthians, 
and put the Palirenses, alone of all the Acarnanians, in possession 
both of the town and territory ; having also by force taken Astacus* 
from the tyrant Evarchus, they drove him thence, and joined the place 
to their league : from thence they sailed to Cephallenia, and subdued 
it without battle. This Cephallenia is an island lying over against 
Acamania and Leucas, and has in it these four cities, the Pallensians, 
Cranians, Samaeans, and Pronseans. And not long after the fleet 
returned to Athens. 

XXXI. About the end of the autumn of this summer, the Athe« 
nians, both themselves and the strangers that dwelt amongst them, 
with the whole power of the city, under conduct of Pericles, son of 
Xantippus, invaded the territory of Megara. And those Athenians 
likewise that had been with the hundred galleys, about Peloponnesus, 
in their return, (being now at JEgina,) hearing that the whole power 
of the city was gone to Megaris,* went and joined them. And this 
was the greatest army that ever the Athenians had together in one 
place before; the city being now in strength, and the plague not yet 
amongst them : for the Athenians of themselves were no less than 
ten thousand men of arms, besides the three thousand at Potidsea ; 
and the strangers ^ that dwelt amongst them, and accompanied them 
in this invasion, were no fewer than three thousand men of arms more, 
besides other great numbers of light-armed soldiers. And when they 
had wasted the greatest part of the country, they went back to Athens* 
And afterwards, year after year, during this war, the Athenians 
[often] invaded Megaris, sometimes with their horsemen, and some- 
times with their whole army, until such time as they had won Nisaea. 

XXXII. Also in the end of this summer they fortified Atalanta, 
an island lying upon the Locrians of Opus, desolate till then, for a 
garrison against thieves, which passing over from Opus, and other 
parts of Locris, might annoy Euboea. These were the things done 
this summer, after the retreat of the Peloponnesians out of Attica. 

XXXIII. The winter following, Evarchus of Acamania, desirous 
to return to Astacus, prevails with the Corinthians to go thither with 
forty galleys, and one thousand five hundred men of arms to rc-esta- 

1 The war aboat Potidaea. pedigree, before being admitted to join 

» See b. i. ch. 61. at the Olympic feBtival. — See Herod, v. 

' Macedon at this time was not 22. 

reckoned a part of Greece, both king * Astacus, situated at the mouth of 

and people being regarded as Bar- the Achelous, in Acarnania. 

barians. Alexander, father of this Per- * The territory of Megara. 

diccas, was obliged to plead an Argive « Mironcoi. 
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blish him ; to which he hired also certain other mercenaries for the 
same purpose. The commanders of this army were Euphamidas, son 
of Aristonymus, Timoxenus, son of Timocrates, and Eumachus, son 
of Chrysis. When they had re-established him, they endeavoured to 
draw to their party some other places on the coast of Acarnania, but 
missing their purpose, they set sail homewards. As they passed by 
the coast of Cephallenia, they disembarked in the territory of the Cra- 
niansy where, under colour of composition, they were deceived, and 
lost some part of their forces. For the assault made on them by the 
Cranians being unexpected, they got off with much ado and went 
home. 

XXXIV. The same winter the Athenians, according to their an- 
cient custom, solemnized a public funeral of the first slain in thiswar, 
in this manner : having set up a tent, they put into it the bones of the 
dead,* three days before the funeral, and every one brings to his own 
what he thinks good.' When the day comes of carrying them to their 
burial, certain cypress coffins are carried along in carts, for every tribe 
one, in which are the bones of the men of each tribe by themselves.' 
There is likewise borne an empty hearse covered over, for such as ap* 
pear not, nor were found among the rest when they were taken up. 
The funeral is accompanied by any that will, whether citizen or 
stranger; and the women of their kindred are also by at the burial, 
lamenting and mourning. Then they put them into a public monu« 
ment, which stands in the fairest suburbs of the city, (in which place ^ 
they have ever interred all that died in the wars, except those slain 
at Marathon, who, because their virtue was thought extraordinary, 
were buried there ;) and when the, earth is thrown over them, some 
one thought to exceed the rest in wisdom and dignity, chosen by the 
city, makes an oration, wherein he gives them such praises as are fit; 
which done, the company depart. And this is the form of that burial ; 
and for the whole time of the war,' whenever there was occasion, they 
observed the same. For these first, the man chosen to make the ora- 
tion was Pericles, son of Xantippus, who when the time served, going 
out of the place of burial into a high pulpit, to be heard the farther off 
by the multitude about him, spake in this manner : 

Funeral Oration made by Pericles. 

XXXV. *' Though most that have spoken formerly in this place 
'' have commended the man that added this oration to the law, as 
*' honourable for those that die in the wars; yet to me it seems suffi- 
" cient, that they who have shewn their valour by action, should also 
'' by an action have their honour, (as now you see they have, in this 

1 The custom was when a man died public walk to the north of the city. — 

to bum him, and the burial afterwards See Cic. ad Att. i. ep. 10.— Ceramicus 

wafl only of his bones, or ashes. signifies a pottery. 

* Offerings, incense, and the rites of ^ By the first slain in the war, is no- 
burial. derstood either the first every year in 

' For an account of the tribes, and the same war, or the several actions of 

iheir augmentation by Clisthenes, see this great war are counted as several 

Herod, v. 66. wars, and the first slain in any of them 

* The tomb was in the Geramicas, a had the honour of this burial. 
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*^ thetr sepolture performed by the state ;) and not to have the virtue 
** of many hazarded on one, to be believed as that one shall make a 
" good or bad oration. For, to speak of men in a just measure, is a 
** hard matter ; and though one do so, yet he shall hardly get the 
** truth tirmly believed. The favourable hearer, and he that knows 
'* what was done, will perhaps think what is spoken, short of what he 
'' would have it, and what it was ; and he that is ignorant, will find 
** somewhat on the other side, which he will think too much extolled ; 
** especially if he hear aught above the pitch of his own nature. For 
'' to hear another man praised, finds patience so long only as each 
*' man shall think he could himself have done somewhat of that he 
*' hears. And if one exceed in their praises, the hearer presently 
** through envy thinks it false. But since our ancestors hare so 
** thought good, I also, following the same ordinance, must endeavour 
" to be answerable to the desires and opinions of every one of yoo, as 
'* far forth as I can. 

XXXVL ** I will begin at our ancestors, being a thing both just 
and honest, that to them first be given the honour of remembrance 
in this kind : for they having been always the inhabitants of this 
region,' by their valour, have delivered the same to succession of 
'' posterity hitherto, in the state of liberty, for which they deserve 
'* commendation : but our fathers deserve yet more, for that besides 
'* what descended on them, not without great labour of their own, they 
*' have purchased this our present dominion, and delivered the same 
over to us that now are. Which in a great part also, we ourselves,' 
who are yet in the strength of our age here present, have enlarged; 
and so furnished the city with every thing, both for peace and war, 
*' as it is now all-sufficient in itself. The actions of war, whereby all 
** this was attained, and the deeds of arms, both of ourselves and oor 
** fathers, in valiant opposition to the Barbarians, or Grecians, in their 
wars against us, amongst you that are well acquainted with the 
sum, to avoid prolixity, I will pass over. But by what institutions 
^* we arrived at this, by what form of government, and by what means 
'' we have advanced the state to this greatness, when I shall have 
** laid open this, I will then descend to these men's praises. For I 
" think they are things both fit for the purpose in hand, and profitable 
*' to the whole company, both of citizens and strangers, to hear 
•* related. 

XXXVII. ** We have a form of government, not fetched by imi- 
** tation from the laws of our neighbouring states,' nay, we are rallier 
** a pattern to others than they to us, which, because in the adminis- 
** tration, it hath respect, not to a few, but to the multitude, is called 
" a democracy. Wherein, though there be an equality amongst all 
" men in point of law for their private controversies, yet in the confer* 
" ring of dignities one man is preferred before another to poUie 

i 8e« book i. 6. * HiDttng at the LaeedviaoniMS, 

* P«ride» hsw allades to his» having whose laws were enacted fay I^reamiv 

added Eoboaa and Samos to the AIhe- in imitation of those of the Egfrpmas 

nian power. B. i. 114 and 116. and Cretans. 
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" charge; and that according to the reputation, not of his house/ but 
" of his virtue, and is not put back through poverty, for the obscurity 
'' of his person, as long as he can do good service to the common- 
** wealth. And we live not only free in the administration of the state, 
** but also one with another, void of jealousy, touching each other's 
** daily course of life ; not offended at any man for following his own 
** humour, nor casting on any man censorious looks, which though 
** they be no punishment, yet they grieve. So that conversing one 
*' with another for the private without offence, we stand chiefly in fear 
** to transgress against the public, and are obedient always to those 
** that govern, and to the laws, and principally to such laws as are 
'* written for protection against injury, and such unwritten, as bring 
" undeniable shame to the transgressors. 

XXXVIII. " W"e have also found out many ways to give our 
'' minds recreation from labour, by public institution of games and sa- 
'* crifice for all the days of the year, with a decent pomp and furniture 
'' of the same by private men ; by the daily delight whereof, we expel 

sadness.* We have this further, by the greatness of our city, that 
all things, from all parts of the earth are imported hither; whereby 
we no less familiarly enjoy the commodities of all other nations than 
" our own. 

XX XIX. *' Then in the studies of war, we excel our enemies in 
'' this : we leave our city open to all men, nor was it ever seen, that 
'* by the banishing' strangers, we denied them the learning or sight of 
'' any of those things which if not hidden, an enemy might reap ad- 
** vantage by, not relying on secret preparation and deceit, but upon 
** our own courage in the action. They in their discipline hunt after 
" valour presently from their youth with laborious exercise, and yet 
'' we that live remissly, undertake as great dangers as they. For ex- 
** ample, the Lacedemonians invade not our dominion by themselves 
'' alone, but with the aid of all the rest. But when we invade our 
** neighbours, though we fight in hostile ground, against such as in 

their ground fight in defence of their own substance, yet for the 
most part we get the victory. Never enemy yet fell into the hands 
of our whole forces at once, both because we apply ourselves much 
to navigation, and by land also send many of our men into divers 
** countries abroad. But when fighting with a part of it, they chance 
" to get the better, they boast they have beaten the whole ; and when 
'* they get the worse, they say they are beaten by the whole. And 
'* yet when firom ease, rather than studious labour, and upon natural 
** rather than doctrinal valour, we come to undertake any danger, we 
** have this odds by it, that we shall not faint beforehand with the 

1 Mlpoc, a part. Here meant to signify processions, costly sacrifices, and publio 

a part or family in the commonwealth, games, the presidents in coarse offered 

Again hinting at the Lacedaemonians, up sacrifices every morning for the pab» 

among whom none ever arrived at the lie good. 

ioiHreme office, except they were of the > Spoken with envy towards the La. 

fiuDifly ofthe Heraclidas. cedsemonians, who were deemed moat 

' BesideMhe va«t number of festivals unhospitable towards itraogf rs, 
eelebfat»d at Atiiens with pompons 
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** meditation of future trouble, and in the action we shall appear do 
'* less confident than they that are ever toiling. 

XL. '' Hence we procure admiration to our city, as well in this as 
** in divers other thiuss. For we also give ourselves to bravery, and 
'' yet with thrift; and to philosophy, and yet without mollification of 
** the mind. And we use riches rather for opportunities of action, 
*^ than for verbal ostentation ; and hold it not a shame to confess po- 
" verty, but not to have avoided it. ]\1oreover there is in the same 
'' men a care, both of their own and of the public affairs, and a suffi- 
" cient knowledge of state matters,' even in those that labour with 
** their hands. For we alone think one that is utterly ignorant therein, 
" to be a man not that meddles with nothing, but that is good for 
** nothing. We likewise weigh what we undertake, and apprehend 
** it perfectly in our minds ; not accounting words for a hinderance of 
*' action, but that it is rather a hinderance to action, to come to it 
" without instruction of words before. For also in this we excel 
*' others; daring to undertake as much as any, and yet examining 
** what we undertake ; whereas with other men, ignorance makes them 
" dare, and consideration dastards; and they are most rightly re- 
** puted valiant, who though they perfectly apprehend both what is 
** dangerous, and what is easy, are never the more thereby diverted 
** from adventuring. Again, we are contrary to most men in matter 
•; of bounty ; for we purchase our friends, not by receiving, but by 
** bestowing benefits. And he that bestows a good turn is ever the 
*' most constant friend, because he will not lose the thanks due to him, 
** fi'om him on whom he bestowed it. Whereas the friendship of him 
'* that owes a benefit is dull and flat, as knowing his benefit not to be 
** taken for a favour, but for a debt : so that we only do good to 
** others, not upon computation of profit, but freeness of trust. 

XLL '* In some it may be said, both that the city is in general a 
*' school of the Grecians, and that the men here have every one in 
" particular his person disposed to most diversity of actions, and yet 
'' all with grace and decency. And that this is not now rather a bra^ 
*^ very of words upon the occasion, than real truth, this power of the 
'* city, which by these institutions we have obtained, makes evident. 
'^ For it is the only power now, found greater in proof than fame ; and 
*' the only power that neither grieves the invader when he miscarries 
*' with the quality of those he was hurt by, nor gives cause to the 
'' subjected states to murmur, as being in subjection* to men unworthy. 
'^ For both with present and future ages we shall be in admiration for 
'* a power, not without testimony, but made evident by great argu- 
'* meats, and which needs not either a Homer to praise, or any other 
*' such, whose poems may indeed for the present bring delight, but the 
'' truth will afterwards confute the opinion conceived of the actions. 
" For we have opened to us by our courage, all seas and lands, and 

> In Athens no man so poor bat was '^ there spent their time in nothing else 

a statesman. So St. Luke, Acta xvii. 21 , " but either to tell or to hear some new 

speaking of Athens, says, " All the " thing." 'J'he trne character of politi- 

^ Athenians and strangers which were cians without employment. 
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" set up eteraal moDuments on all sides, both of the evil we have done 
*^ to our enemies, and the good we have done to our friends. Such is 
" the city for which these men, thinking it no reason to lose it, vali- 
" antly fighting, have died. And it is fit that every man of you that 
" is left, should be like-minded, to undergo any travail for the same. 

XLII. " And 1 have therefore spoken so much concerning the city 
" in general, as well to shew you that the stakes between us and them, 
" whose city is not such, are not equal ; as also to make known by 
** eflfects the worth of these men I am to speak of, the greatest part of 
** their praises being therein already delivered. For what I have 
*' spoken of the city hath by these and such as these been achieved : 
" neither would praises and actions appear so levelly concurrent in 
'* many other of the Grecians, as they do in these ; the present revo- 
" lution of these men's lives seeming to me an argument of their vir- 
" toes, noted in the first act thereof, and in the last confirmed. For 
<' even such of them as were worse than the rest, do nevertheless de- 
** serve that for their valour shewn in the wars for defence of their 
'* country, they should be preferred before the rest. For having by 
" their good actions abolished the memory of their evil, they have 
** profited the state thereby more than they have hurt it by their pri- 
*' vate behaviour. Yet there was none of these, that preferring the 
" further fruition of his wealth, was thereby grown cowardly, or that 
** for hope to overcome his poverty at length, and to attain to riches, 
<' did for that cause withdraw himself from the danger. For their 
" principal desire was not wealth, but revenge on their enemies, which 
« esteeming the most honourable cause of danger, they made account 
" through it both to accomplish their revenge, and to purchase wealth 
*' withal ; putting the uncertainty of success to the account of their 
'^ hope : but for that which was before their eyes, relying upon them- 
« selves in the action ; and therein choosing rather to nght and die, 
'< than to shrink and be saved. They fled from shame, but with their 
« bodies they stood out the battle ; and so in a moment, whilst for- 
'< tone inclineth neither way, left their lives not in fear, but in opinion 
" of victory, 

XL] II. *< Such were these men, worthy of their country; and for 
*' you that remain, you may pray for a safer fortune ; but you ought 
<< not to be less venturously minded against the enemy; not weighing 
<' the profit by an oration only, which any man amplifying, may re-* 
^^ count, to you that know as well as he, the many commodities that 
" arise by fighting valiantly against your enemies ; but contemplating 
** the power of the city in the actions of the same from day to day 
" performed, and thereby becoming enamoured of it. And when this 
" power of the city shall seem great to you, consider then that the 
** same was purchased by valiant men, and by men that knew their 
" duW, and by men that were sensible of dishonour when they were 
'* in fight : and by such men, as though they failed of their attempt, 
** yet would not be wanting to the city with their virtue, but made 
** unto it a most honourable contribution. For having every one given 
** his body to the common-wealth, they receive in place thereof an 
'' uttdecaying commendation, and a most remarkable sepulchre^ not 
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** wherein they are hurled so much as wherein their glory is laid up 
" on all occasions, hoth of speech and action, to be remembered for 
'' ever. For to famous men, all the earth is a sepulchre ; and their 
" virtues shall be testified, not only by the inscription in stone at home, 
'* but by an unwritten record of the mind, which more than of any 
** monument, will remain with every one for ever. In imitation there- 
** fore of these men, and placing happiness in liberty, and liberty in 
** valour, be forward to encounter the dangers of war. For the mi- 
" serable and desperate men are not they that have the most reason 
'f to be prodigal of their lives ; but rather such men, as if they live, 
** may expect a change of fortune, and whose losses are greatest if 
'* they miscarry in aught. For to a man of any spirit, death, which is 
" without sense, arriving whilst he is in vigour, and common hope, is 
** nothing so bitter, as after a tender life to be brought into misery. 

XLIV. '* Wherefore I will not so much bewail, as comfort you 
** the parents that are present of these men. For you know that whilst 
" they lived, they were obnoxious to manifold calamities, whereas 
'' whilst you are in grief, they only are happy that die honourablv, as 
** these have done : and to whom it has been granted, not only to 
'' live in prosperity, but to die in it. Though it be a hard matter to 
*' dissuade you from sorrow, for the loss of that which the happiness 
*' of others, wherein you also when time was, rejoiced yourselves, 
** shall so often bring to your remembrance; for sorrow is not for the 
" want of a good never tasted, but for the privation of a good we 
'* have been used to ; yet such of you as are of the age to have chil- 
" dren, may bear the loss of these, in the hope of more. For the latter 
'* children will both draw on with some the oblivion of Uiose that are 
'^ slain, and also doubly conduce to the good of the city, by popula- 
*' tion and strength. For it is not likely Uiat they should equally give 
" good counsel to the state, that have not children to be equally ex- 
*' posed to danger in it. As for you that are past having children, 
'' you are to put the former and greater part of your life to the account 
" of your gain, and supposing the remainder of it will be but short, 
'' you shall have the glory of these for a consolation of the same.* 
" For the love of honour never groweth old, nor doth that unprofitable 
'' part of our life take delight, as some say, in gathering wealth, so 
'^ much as it doth in being honoured. 

XLV. " As for you that are the children or brethren of these men, 
** I see you will have a difficult task of emulation. For every man is 
** wont to praise the dead, so that with odds of virtue, you will hardly 
** get an equal reputation, but still be thought a little snort. For men 
*' envy their competitors in glory, while they live ; but to stand out of 
'* their way, is a thing honoured with an affection free from opposition. 
** And since 1 must say somewhat also of feminine virtue, for yon 
** that are now widows, I shall express it all in this short admonition. 

> Siffot d' aif naptiPiiKartf t6v ti ir\ii- you as are past having children, thJFiV 

ova KkpioQf bv tifTvyfrt, piov ^ytXaOe that the greater part of your life, during 

«rX. Bekker. btroi o av iraQtifiriKaTi, which you were fortunate, was to yoor 

rSyriirXtiovafiickpiosbv^tifTvxf^Tefiiov, gain, and that th\B which remains will 

tjyiiffOt kt\, Dnker. But as many of be short. 
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*^ It will be macli for your faooour not to recede from your sex, and to 
« give as Ihtle occasion of rumour amongst the men, whether of good 
'* or evil as ye can.' 

XLVI. ** Thus also have 1, according to the prescript of the law, 
" delivered in word what was expedient ; and those that are here in- 
*< terred, have in fact been already honoured ; and further, their chil- 
*^ dren shall be maintained till they be at man's estate, at the charge 
** of the city,' which hath therein propounded both to these, and them 
** that live, a profitable garland in their matches of valour. For where 
'* the rewards of virtue are greatest, there live the worthiest men. So 
** now having lamented every one his own, you may be gone.''* 

XLVI I. Such was the funeral made this winter, which ending, 
ended the first year of this war. 

YEAR II. A.C.4S0. OLYMP. 87|. 

In the very beginning of summer the Peloponnesians and their con- 
federates, with two-thirds of their forces, as before, invaded Attica, 
under the conduct of Archidamus, the son of Zeuxidamus, king of 
Lacedttmon, and after they had encamped themselves, wasted the 
country about them. 

They had not been many days in Attica, when the plague^ first 
began among the Athenians, said also to have seized formerly on divers 
other parts, as about Lemnos, and elsewhere ; but so great a plague 
and mortality of men, was never remembered to have happened in any 
place before. For at first, neither were the physicians able to cure it, 
through ignorance of what it was, but died fastest themselves, as being 
the men who most approached the sick ; nor did any other art of 
man avail. All supplications to the gods, and enquiries of oracles, 
and whatsoever other such means they used, proved unprofitable, in- 
somuch that subdued with the greatness of the evil, they gave Uiem 
all over. 

XLVIII. It began, by report, first in that part of JBthiopia that 
Mes on Egypt, and thence came down to Egypt, and Africa, and to 
the greatest part of the territories of the king/ It invaded Athens on 
a swlden, and touched first upon those that dwelt in Piraeus : so that 
Ibey reported that the Peloponnesians had cast poison into their wells, 
for springs there were not any in that place. But afterwards it came 

' Koi fc Itv li/ ikdyivrov kt\. Bek- vpotrriKH iKdar(fiy Doker ; now each 

ker. Kai olg &v W IXaxtorov vrX. having lamented whom it behoves him 

Doker. For not to degenerate from %q lament^ depart, 

yoor own nature, is a great glory, and * It is worthy of remark that the 

qf that woman of whom there is a report same year in which the plagae broke 

amongst the men in the least degree, out at Athens, Rome was visited by a 

whether for good or evil. That is to similar calamity .-^Livy, b. iv. c. 25. 

say ; that woman's glory is great, who The effect on the two states was very 

is least talked of by the men, whether different; the Romans immediately had 

it be fur her praise or dispraise. recourse to religious rites and sacrifices 

* The law was, that they should be to appease the gods ; while the Athe- 
instructed at the public expense, and nians appear to have been completely 
when come to age presented with a demoralised. Lucretius gives a beauti- 
eooiplete suit of armour, and honoured ful description of this plague. 

with the first seat in all public places. ' Of Persia. 

* tp irpo9iiK€i Icaorroc, Bekker. ^v 
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up to the high city, and then they died a great deal faster. Now let 
every man, physician or other, concerning the ground of this sickness, 
whence it sprung, and what causes he thinks able to produce so great 
an alteration, speak according to his own knowledge ; for my part, I 
will deliver but the manner of it, and lay open only such things as one 
may take his mark by, to discover the same if it come again, having 
been both sick of it myself, and seen others sick of the same. 

XLIX. This year, by confession of all men, was of all other dis- 
eases most free. If any man were sick before, his disease turned to 
this ; if not, yet suddenly, without any apparent cause preceding, and 
being in perfect health, thev were taken first with an extreme ache in 
their heads, redness and inflammation of the eyes ; and then inwardly 
their throats and tongues grew presently bloody, and their breath noi- 
some and unsavoury. Upon this followed sneezing and hoarseness, 
and not long after, the pain, together with a mighty cough came down 
into the breast : and when once it was settled in the stomach,' it 
caused vomit, and with great torment came up all manner of bilious 
purgation, that physicians ever named. Most of them had also the 
hickup, which brought with it a strong convulsion, and in some ceased 
quickly, but in others was long before it gave over. Their bodies out- 
wardly to the touch, were neither very hot nor pale, but reddish livid, 
and beflowered with little pimples and whelks ; but so burned in- 
wardly, as not to endure the lightest clothes or linen garment to be 
upon them, nor any thing, but mere nakedness : but rather most wil- 
lingly to have cast themselves into the cold water. And many of 
them that were not looked to, possessed with insatiate thirst, ran to 
the wells, and to drink much or little was indiflerent, being still as far 
as ever from ease and power to sleep. As long as the disease was at 
the height, their bodies wasted not, but resisted the torment beyond 
all expectation, insomuch^ as most of them either died of their inward 
burning in nine or seven days, whilst they had yet strength ; or if 
they had escaped that, then the disease falling down into their bellies, 
and causing there great exulcerations and immoderate looseness, they 
died many of them afterwards through weakness.^ For the disease, 
which took first the head, began above and came down, and passed 
through the whole body ; and he that overcame the worst of it was 
yet marked with the loss of his extreme parts ; for breaking out both 
at their privy members, and at their fingers and toes, many with the 
loss of these escaped. There were also some that lost their eyes, and 
many that presently upon their recovery, were taken with such an ob- 
livion of all things whatsoever, that they neither knew themselves, nor 
their acquaintance. 

L. For this was a kind of sickness which far surmounted all ex- 
pression of words, and both exceeded human nature, in the cruel^ 
wherewith it handled each one, and appeared also otherwise to be 
none of those diseases that are bred amongst us, and that especially 
by diis. For all, both birds and beasts, that used to feed on human 

1 KapSia^ here taken for the stomach, many afterwards died of weakness 
* ot TToWoi ViffTipov Si avrr/v dvOtvii^^ through it 
Bekker. Sid rrjv &<r9httav, Duker; 
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flesh, though many men lay abroad unburied, either came not at them, 
or tasting perished. An argument whereof as touching the birds, is 
the manifest defect of such fowl, which were not then seen, neither 
about the carcasses, nor any where else : but by the dogs, because 
they are familiar with men, this effect was seen much clearer. 

LI. So that this disease, to pass over many strange particulars of 
the accidents that some had different from others, was in general such 
as 1 have shewn, and for other usual sicknesses, at that time no roan 
was troubled with any. Now they died some for want of attendance, 
and some again with all the care and physic that could be used. Nor 
was there any to say, certain medicine, that applied must have helped 
them ; for if it did good to one, it did harm to another ; nor any dif- 
ference of body, for strength or weakness that was able to resist it; 
but it carried all away, what physic soever was administered. But 
the greatest misery of all was, the dejection of mind, in such as found 
themselves beginning to be sick, for they grew presently desperate, 
and gave themselves over without making any resistance, as also their 
dying thus like sheep, infected by mutual visitation, for the greatest 
mortality proceeded that way. For if men forbore to visit them, for 
fear; then they died forlorn, whereby many families became empty, 
for want of such as should take care of them. If they forbore not, 
then they died themselves, and principally the most honest men. For 
out of shame they would not spare themselves, but went in uuto their 
friends, especially after it was come to this pass, that even their do- 
mestics, wearied with the lamentations of them that died, and over- 
come with the greatness of the calamity, were no longer moved there- 
with. But those that were recovered, had much compassion both on 
them that died, and on them that lay sick, as having both known the 
misery themselves, and now no more subject to the danger. For this 
disease never took any man the second time, so as to be mortal. And 
these men were both by others counted happy, and they also them- 
selves, through excess of present joy, conceived a kind of light hope 
never to die of any other sickness hereafter. 

LIL Besides the present affliction, the reception of the country peo- 
pie and of their substance into the city, oppressed both them, and 
much more the people themselves that so came in. For having no 
houses, but dwelling at that time of the year in stifling booths, the 
mortality was now without all form ; and dying men lay tumbling 
one upon another in the streets, and men half dead about every con- 
duit through desire of water. The temples also where they dwelt in 
tents, were all full of those that died within them ; for oppressed with 
the violence of the calamity, and not knowing what to do, men grew 
alike careless both of holy and profane things. And the laws which 
they formerly used touching funerals were all now broken ; every one 
burying where he could find room. And many for want of things ne.- 
cessary, after so many deaths before, were forced to become impu- 
dent in the funerals of their friends. For when one had made a fune- 
ral pile, another getting before him, would throw on his dead and give 
it fire. And when one was burning, another would come, and having 
cast thereon him whom he carried, go his way again. 
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LIII. And the great licentiousness, which also in other kinds was 
used in the city, began at first from this disease. For that which a 
man before would dissemble, and not acknowledge to be done for vo- 
luptuousness, he durst now do freely, seeing before his eyes such quick 
revolution, of the rich dying, and men worth nothing inheriting their 
estates; insomuch as they justified a speedy fruition of their goods 
even for their pleasure, as men that thought they held their lives bat 
by the day. As for pains no man was forward in any action of honour 
to take any, because they thought it uncertain whether they should 
die or not before they achieved it. But what any man knew to be 
delightful, and to be profitable to pleasure, that was made both pro- 
fitable and honourable.' Neither the fear of the gods, nor laws of 
men, awed any man. Not the former, because they concluded it was 
alike to worship or not worship, from seeing that they all alike 
perished ; nor the latter, because no man expected his life would last, 
till he received punishment of his crimes by judgment. But they 
thought there was now over their heads, some far greater judgment 
decreed against them ; before which fell, they thought to enjoy some 
little part of their lives. 

LIV. Such was the misery into which the Athenians being fallen 
were much oppressed ; having not only their men killed by the disease 
within, but the enemy also laying waste their fields and villages with- 
out. In this sickness also, as it was not unlikely they would, they 
called to mind this verse, said also by the elder sort to have been ut- 
tered of old : 

A Doric war shall fall, and a great plague' withal. 

Now were men at variance about the word, some saying it was not 
Ao»/AOf, [the plague], that was by the ancients mentioned in that verse, 
but A(/A^f , [famine.] But on the present occasion the word Aoi/m^ de- 
servedly obtained. For as men suffered, so they interpreted the verse. 
And I think, if after this, there shall ever come another Doric war, 
and with it a famine, they are like to recite the verse accordingly. 
There was also reported by such as knew, a certain answer given by 
the oracle to the Lacedaemonians, when they enquired whether they 
should make this war, or not, that if they warred with all their power, 
they should have the victory, and that the god' himself would take 
their parts : and thereupon they thought the present misery to be a 
fulfilling of that prophecy. The Peloponnesians were no sooner en- 
tered Attica, than the sickness presently began, and never came to 
Peloponnesus, to speak of, but reigned principally in Athens, and af- 
terwards in such other places as were most populous. And thus 
much of this disease. 

LV. After the Peloponnesians had wasted the champaign country, 
they fell on the territory called Paralos, as far as to the mountain 

» o ri Sk yStf re' 17^^ Kal iravraxoBiv way profitable for it, this was made, &e. 

ro Iq dvTb KipSaXLov, BekJ^er. b, re Sk * Aoifibg, 

yhi re ifii) Koi vavrax^Qtv Iq abrbv > Apollo, to whom the heatfaaiis at- 

fccp^oXlov, Duker ; but whatever there tribnted the immission <^ alt epidemic 

was now, both pleasant and in every or ordinary diseases. 
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L&uriuin,' where the Athenians had silver minesy and first wasted that 
part of it which faces Peloponnesas, and then that which lies towards 
Andros and £ub(Ba : and Pericles, who was also then g^eneral, was 
still of the same mind he was of in the former invasion, that the Athe- 
nians ought not to go out against them to battle. 

LVI. Whilst they were yet in the plain, and before they entered 
into the maritime country, he furnished a hundred galleys to go about 
Peloponnesus, and as soon as they were ready put to sea. In these 
galleys he had four thousand men of arms, and in vessels then pur* 
posefy first made to carry horses, three hundred horsemen. The Chians 
and Lesbians joined him likewise with fifty galleys. This fleet of the 
Athenians, when it set forth, left the Peloponnesians still in Paralos, 
and coming before Epidaurus, a city of Peloponnesus, wasted much 
of the country thereabout, and assaulting the city, hoped to take it, 
though without success. Leaving Epidaurus, they wasted the territo- 
ries of Troesiene, Halias, and Hermione, all on the coast of Pelopon- 
nesus. Putting off from hence, they came to Prasise, a small mari- 
time city of Laconia, and both wasted the territory about it, and took 
and rased the town itself; and having done this, came home ; but 
found the Peloponnesians not now in Attica, but gone back. 

LVlf. All the while the Peloponnesians were in the territory of the 
Athenians, and the Athenians abroad with their fleet, the sickness 
both in the army and city, destroyed many, insomuch as it was said, 
that the Peloponnesians fearing the sickness, which they knew to be 
in the citv, both by fugitives, and by seeing the Athenians burying 
their dead, went the sooner out of the country. And yet they staid 
there longer in this invasion than they had done before, and wasted 
the whole territory ; for they continued in Attica almost forty days. 

LVill. The same summer Agnon, the son of Nicias, and Gleo- 
pompus, the son of Clinias, joint commanders with Pericles, with the 
army which he had employed before, went presently and made war on 
the Chalcidseans of Thrace, and against Potidsea, which was yet be- 
sieged. Arriving, they presently applied engines, and tried all means 
possible to take it ; but neither the taking of the city, nor any thing 
else succeeded worthy so great preparation. For the sickness coming 
amongst them, afllicted them mightily indeed, and even devoured the 
army. And the Athenian soldiers which were there before, and in 
health, caught the sickness from tiiose that came with Agnon. As 
for Phormio and his one thousand and sis hundred, they were not now 
amongst the Chalcidaeans ; and Agnon, therefore, came back with 
his fleet, having, of four thousand men, in less than forty days, lost 
one thousand and fifty by the plague. But the soldiers who were 
there before staid on the place, and continued the sieg^ of Potidsea. 

LIX. After the second invasion of the Peloponnesians, the Athe- 
nians, having their fields now the second time wasted, and both the 

* The public raiimi at Lsurinm origi. revenue which they prodoced was very 

Daily belonged to private persons, bat considerable. fiixP* Aavpiov^ Bekker. 

were united to the pablic domain by fux(^ Aavplov 6povSf Daker; as far as 

Themistocles. A. great number of slaves Laurium. 
was employed hi making them, and the 
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sickness and war falling on them at once, changed their minds, and 
accused Pericles, as if by his means they had been brought into these 
calamities, and desired earnestly to compound with the Lacedaemo- 
nians, to whom also they sent certain ambassadors, but who returned 
without effect. And being then at their wits end, they kept a stir at 
Pericles. And he seeing them vexed with their present calamity, and 
doing all those things which he had before expected, called an assem- 
bly (for he was yet general,) with intention to put them again in heart, 
and assuaging their passion, to reduce their minds to a more calm and 
less dismayed temper ; and standing forth he spake unto them in this 
manner. 

Oration of Pericles, 

LX. *' Your anger towards me comes not unlocked for, (for the 
« causes of it 1 know) and L have therefore called this assembly to 
** remind you, and to reprehend you for those things wherein you have 
*' either been angry with me, or given way to your adversity without 
*' reason. For I am of opinion that the public prosperity of the city 
'' is better for private men than if the private men themselves were in 
'* prosperity, and the public wealth in decay. For a private man, 
** though in good estate, if his country come to ruin, must of necessity 
*' be ruined with it ; whereas he that miscarries in a flourishing com- 
*' monwealth will much more easily be preserved. Since then the 
** commonwealth is able to bear the calamities of private men, and 
<< every one cannot support the calamities of the commonwealth, why 
*' should not every one strive to defend it ? And not as you now, as- 
'< tonished with domestic misfortune, forsake the common safety, and 
" fall a censuring both me that counselled the war, and yourselves 
** that decreed the same as well as T. And it is I with whom yon are 
<< angry, one, as I think myself inferior to none, either in knowing 
'< what is requisite, or in expressing what 1 know ; and a lover of my 
*' country, and superior to money. For he who has good thoughts, 
*' and cannot clearly express them, were as good to have thought 
** nothing at all. He that can do both, and is ill affected to his 
" country, will likewise not give it faithful counsel. And be that will 
** do that too, yet if he be superable bv money, will for that alone set 
" all the rest to sale. Now if you followed my advice in making this 
" war, as esteeming these virtues to be in me, somewhat above the 
** rest, there is sure no reason I should now be accused of doing you 
" wrong. 

LXI. " For though to such as have it in their own election, being 
'' otherwise in good estate, it were madness to make choice of war ; 
<' yet when we must of necessity, either give way, and without more 
*' ado, be subject to our neighbours, or else save ourselves from it by 
** danger, he is more to be condemned that declines the danger, tlian 
*' he that stands to it. For my own part, 1 am the man I was, and 
*' of the mind I was ; but you are changed ; won to the war, when 
** you were entire, but repenting it upon the damage, and condemning 
'< my counsel, in the weakness of your own judgment. The rea- 
'' son of this is, because you feel already every one in particular. 
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** that which afflicts you, but the evidence of the pro6t to accrue to 
** the city id general, you see not yet. And your minds dejected 
with the great and sudden alteration, cannot constantly maintain 
what you have before resolved. For that which is sudden and un- 
** expected, and contrary to what one has deliberated, enslaves- the 
** spirit ; which by this disease principally, in the neck of the other 
*' incommodities, is now come to pass in you. But you that are bom 
** in a great city, and with education suitable ; how great soever the 
** affliction may be, ought not to shrink from it, and eclipse your re- 
putation (for men no less condemn those who through cowardice 
lose the glory they have, than hate those who through impudence, 
'* arrogate the glory they have not) but to set aside the grief of your 
'* private losses, and lay your hands to the common safety. 

LXll. ** As for the toil of the war, that it may perhaps be long, 
** and we in the end never the nearer to the victory, though that may 
** suffice which I have demonstrated at other times, touching your 
causeless suspicion that way; yet this I will tell you moreover, 
touching the greatness of your means for dominion, which neither 
you yourselves seem to have ever thought on, nor 1 touched in my 
*' former orations, nor would I have spoken it now, but that I see 
your minds more than necessarily dejected. That though you take 
your dominion to extend only to your confederates, 1 affirm that of 
*' the two parts of the world of manifest use, the land and the sea, 
you are of the one entire masters, both of as much of it as you make 
use of, and also of as much more as you shall think fit. Neither 
is there any king or nation, of those that now are, that can impeach 
your navigation, with the fleet and strength you now go. So that 
you must not put the use of houses and lands, wherein you now 
think yourselves deprived of, a mighty matter, into the balance with 
!* such a power as this, nor take the loss of these things heavily in 
** respect of it ; but rather set little by them, as but a light ornament 
" and embellishment of wealth, and tbink that our liberty as long as 
*' we hold that fast, will easily recover to us these things again ; 
** whereas subjected once to others, even what we possess besides 
*' will be diminished. Shew not yourselves both ways inferior to your 
** ancestors, who not only held this, got by their own labours, not left 
** them, but have also preserved and delivered the same to us; for it 
** is more dishonour to lose what one possesses, than to miscarry in 
*' the acquisition of it, and encounter the enemy not only with magna- 
" nimity, but also with disdain : for a coward may have a high mind 
** on a prosperous ignorance, but he that is confident on judgment to 
" be superior to his enemy, also disdains him, which is now our case. 
^' And courage, in equal fortune, is the safer for our disdain of the 
** enemy, where a man knows what he doth. For he trusts less to 
hope, which is of force only in uncertainties, and more to judgment 
upon certainties, wherein there is a more sure foresight. 
LXIII. *' You have reason besides to maintain the dignity the 
city has got for her dominion (in which you all triumph,) and either 
not decline the pains, or not also pursue the honour. And you 
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*' must not think the question is now of your liberty and serritade 
** only; besides the loss of your rule over others, you must stand the 
** danger you have contracted, by offence given in the administration 
** of it. fior can you now give it over, if any fearing at this present 
** that that may come to pass, encourage himself with the mtentioo of 
*.* not to meddle hereafter, for already vour government b in the nature 
'* of a tyranny, which is both unjust tor you to take up, and unsafe 
*' to lay down. And such men as these, if they could persuade others 
** to it, or lived in a free city by themselves, would quickly overthrow 
** it For the quiet life can never be preserved, if it be not ranged 
*' with the active, nor is it conducible to a reigning, but to a subject 
** ciW, that it may safely serve. 

^LXlV. ** Be not therefore seduced by men of this sort, nor angry 
*''with me, (with whom yourselves decreed this war) because the 
*^ enemy invading you, has done what was likely he would, if you 
** obeyed him not And as for the sickness, (the only thing that ex- 
'' ceeded the imagination of all men,) it was urilooked for, and 1 know 
'^ you hate me somewhat the more for that, but unjustly, unless when 
'' any thing falls out fortunate above your expectation, you will also 
'* dedicate to me. Evils that come from heaven you must bear neces« 
'' sarily, and such as proceed from your enemies valiantly ; for so it 
'* has been the custom of this city to do heretofore, which custom let 
*' it not be your part to reverse : knowing that this city has a great 
** name amongst all people, for not yielding to adversity, and for the 
*' mighty power it yet has, after the expense of so many lives, and so 
** much labour in the war ; the memory whereof, though we should 
*' now at length miscarry, (for all things are made widi this law to 
*' decay again,) will remain with posterity for ever ; how that being 
'< Grecians, most of the Grecians were our subjects; that we have 
** sustained the greatest wars against them, both universally and singly, 
*' and have inhabited the greatest and wealthiest city : now this, be 
'' with the quiet life will condemn, the active man will emulate, and 
** they that have not attained the like will envy. But to be hated and 
'' to displease, happens for the time to whosoever would have the 
*' command of others ; and he does well that undergoes hatred for 
'^ matters of great consequence. For the hatred lasts not, and is re- 
'' compensed both with a present splendour, and an immortal glorf 
*' hereafter. Since then you foresee both what is honourable for the 
** future, and not dishonourable for the present, procure both the Hoe 
** and the other by your courage now. Send no more heralds to the 
** Lacedasmonians, nor let them know that the evil present does in any 
*' way afflict you ; for they whose minds least feel, and whose actions 
*' most oppose a calamity, both amongst states and private persons 
'' are the best." 

LXV. In this speech did Pericles endeavour to appease the anger 
of the Athenians towards himself, and withal to withdraw their 
thoughts from the present affliction ; but they, though for the state in 
general, they were won, and sent to the Lacedaemonians no more, but 
rather inclined to the war, yet they were every one in particolar. 
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grieved for their several loaeew. The poor,* because entering Uie war 
Willi little, they lost that little ; and the rich, because they had lost 
fair possessions, together with goodly houses, and costly furniture in 
them in the country ; but the greatest matter of all was that they had 
war instead of peace. And they deposed not their ang^r altogether, 
till they had fined him in a sum of money.' Nevertheless, not long 
after, (as is the fashion of the multitude) they made him general again, 
and committed the whole state to his administration. For the sense 
of their domestic losses was now dulled, and for the need of the com- 
monwealth, they prized him more than any other. For as long as he 
was in authority in the city in time of peace, he governed the same 
with moderation, and was a faithful watchman of it, and in his time it 
was at the greatest And after the war was on foot, it is manifest 
that he therein also foresaw what it could do. He lived after the war 
began two years and six months. And his foresight in the war was 
be^ known after his death.' For he told them that if they would be 
quiet, and look to their navy, and during this war seek no further do- 
minion, nor hazard the city itself, they should then have the upper 
hand. But they did contrary in all, and in such other things besides, 
as seemed not to concern the war, managed the state according to 
their private ambition and covetousness, perniciously both for them- 
selves and their confederates. What succeeded well, the honour and 
profit of it came most to private men ; and what miscarried was to the 
city's detriment in the war. The reason whereof was this, that being 
a man of great power both for his dignity and wisdom, and for bribes 
manifestly the most incorrupt, he freely controlled the multitude, and 
was not so much led by them as he led them. Because, having gotten 
hia power by no evil arts, he would not humour them in his speeches, 
but, out of his authority, durst anger them with contradiction. There- 
fore whensoever he saw them out of season insolently bold, he would 
with his orations put them in fear ; and again when they were afraid 
without reason, he would likewise erect their spirits and embolden 
them. It was in name a democratical state, but in fact, a government 
of the principal man. But they that came after being more eoual 
amongst themselves, and affecting every one to be the chief, applied 
themsi^ves to the people, and let go the care of the commonwealth. 
From whence amongst many other errors, as was likely in a great and 
dominant city, proceeded also the voyage to Sicily, which was not bo 
much upon mistaking those whom they went against, as for want of 
knowledge in the senders of what was necessary for those that went 
the voyage. For through private quarrels about who should bear the 
greatest sway with the people, they both abated the vigour of the 
army, and then also first troubled the state at home with division. 
Being overthrown in Sicily, and having lost, besides other ammunition 

> 6 likv dfifAoc Bri, Bekker. 6 fikv laid on Pericles ; some making it fifteen 
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the greatest part of their navy, and the citv being then in teditioo, yet 
they held out three years both against their first enemies, and the Si- 
cilians witli them, and against most of their revolted confederates be- 
sides, and also afterwards against Cyrus, the king's son, who took 
part with, and sent money to the Peloponnesians to maintain their 
fleet ; and never shrunk till they had overthrown themselves with pri- 
vate dissensions/ So much was in Pericles above other men at that 
time, that be could foresee by what means the city might easily have 
outlasted the Peloponnesians in this war.' 

LXVI. The Lacedaemonians and their confederates made war the 
same summer with one hundred galleys against Zacynthus, an island 
lying over against Elis. The inhabitants whereof were a colony of the 
A chaians of Peloponnesus, but confederates of the people of Athens. 
There went in this fleet one thousand men of arms, and Cnemus, a 
Spartan, for admiral, who landing, wasted the greatest part of the ter- 
ritory. But they of the island not yielding, they put off again and 
went home. 

LXVII. In the end of the same summer, Aristeus,of Corinth, and 
Aneristus, Nicolaus, Stratodemus, and Timagoras, of Tegea^ ambas. 
sadors of the Lacedaemonians, and Polis, of Argos, a private mao, as 
they were travelling into Asia to the king to get money of him, and to 
draw him into their league, took Thrace in their way, and came to 
Sitalces, the son of Teres, with a desire to get him also if they coald| 
to forsake the league with Athens, and to send his forces to PotidaBa, 
which the Athenian army now besieged, and not to aid the Athenians 
any longer ;' and withal to get leave to pass through his country to the 
other side of the Hellespont, to go, as they intended, to PhamaceSy 
the son of Pharnabazus, who would convoy them to the king; but the 
ambassadors of Athens, Learchus, the son of Callimachus, and Amei- 
niades, the son of Philemon, then resident with Sitalces, persuaded 
Sadocus, the son of Sitalces, who was now a citizen of Athens, to pot 
them into their hands, that they might not go to the king, and do hurt 
to the city, whereof he himself was now a member. W hereunto con- 
descending, as they journeyed through Thrace, to take ship to croM 
the Hellespont, he apprehended them before they got to the ship/ hj 
sifbh others as he sent along with Learchus and Ameniades, with 
command to deliver them into their hands ; and they, when they had 
them, sent them away to Athens. When they came thither, the Athe* 
nians fearing Aristeus, lest escaping he should do them further mis- 
chief, for he was manifestly the author of all the business of Potidssa, 
and about Thrace, the same day put them all to death, unjudged and 

I Thucydides does not give it as bis sians themselves in the war. 
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desirous to have spoken ; and threw them into the pits, thinking it but 
just to take revenge of the Lacedaemonians that began it» and had 
slain and thrown into pits, the merchants of the Athenians and their 
confederates, whom they took sailing in merchants' ships/ about the 
coast of Peloponnesus. For in the beginning of the war, the Lace- 
daemonians slew as enemies whomsoever they took at sea, whether 
confederates of the Athenians, or neutral, all alike. 

LXVIIL About the same time, in the end of summer, the Ambra- 
ciots, both they themselves and divers Barbarian nations by them 
raised, made war against Argos of Amphilochia, and the rest of that 
territory. The quarrel between them and the Argives arose first from 
hence. This Argos and the rest of Amphilochia, was planted by Am- 
philochus, the son of Amphiaraus, after the Trojan war; who at his 
return disliking the then state of Argos, built this city in the gulf of 
Ambracia, and called it Argos, after the name of his own country. 
And it was the greatest city, and had the most wealthy inhabitants of 
all Amphilochia. But many generations after, being fallen into mi- 
sery, they communicated their city with the Ambraciots bordering 
upon Amphilochia. And then they first learned the Greek language 
now used, from the Ambraciots that lived among them. For the rest 
of the Amphilochians were Barbarians. Now the Ambraciots in pro- 
cess of time drove out the Argives, and held the city by themselves ; 
whereupon the Amphilochians submitted themselves to the Acama- 
nians, and both together called in the Athenians,^ who sent thirty 
galleys to their aid, and Phormio for general. Phormio being arrived, 
took Argos by assault, and making slaves of the Ambraciots, put the 
town into the joint possession of the Amphilochians and Acamanians; 
and this was the beginning of the league between the Athenians and 
Acamanians. The Ambraciots, therefore, deriving their hatred to the 
Arg^yes from this their captivity, came in with an army partly of their 
own, and partly raised amongst the Chaonians, and other neighbouring 
Barbarians now in this war. And coming to Argos were masters of 
the field ; but when they could not take the city by assault, they re- 
turned, and disbanding, went every nation to his own. These were 
the acts of the summer. 

LXIX. In the beginning of winter the* Athenians sent twenty gal- 
leys about Peloponnesus, under the command of Phormio, who 
coming to lie at Naupactus,' guarded the passage that none might go 
in or out from Corinth and the Crissaean gulf. And other six galleys 
under the conduct of Melesander, they sent into Caria and Lycia, as 
well to gather tribute in those parts, as also to hinder the Pelopou- 
nesian pirates, lying on those coasts, from molesting the navigation of 
such merchant ships* as they expected to come to them from Phaselis, 
Phoenicia, and that part of the continent. But Melesander landing in 
Lycia with such forces of the Athenians and their confederates as he 

* **0\Kadic. Ships of the round form 'A^iji/aiovf, Bekker. TrpoffeKaXiaavro^ 
of building ; for the use of merchants, Duker ; both also calling in the Ath'e- 
not for the use of war, as were galleys, nians. 

and other Teasels of the long form. ' Lepanto. 
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had abroad, was oyercome in battle and slain, with the loss of a part 
of his army. 

LXX. The same winter the Potidseans unable any longer to endmre 
the siege/ seeing the invasion of Attica by the Peloponnesians could 
not make them rise, and seeing their victual failed, and that they were 
forced, amongst divers other things done by them for necessity of food 
to eat one another, propounded at length to Xenophon, the son of 
Euripides, Hestiodorus, the son uf AristocHdes, and Phaoomachns, 
the son of Callimachus, the Athenian commanders that lay before the 
city, to give the same into their hands. And they, seeing both that 
the army was already afflicted by lying in that cold place, and that 
the state had already spent two thousand talents* upon the siege, ac- 
cepted of it. The conditions agreed on were these :— To depart they 
and their wives and children, and their auxiliary soldiers, every man 
with one suit of clothes, and every woman with two; and to take with 
them every one a certain sum of money for his charges by the way. 
Hereupon a truce was granted them to depart, and they went, some to 
the Chalcidseans, and others to other places, as they cbnld get to. Bat 
the people of Athens called the commanders in question, for com- 
pounding without them, (conceiving that they might have gotten tiie 
city to discretion,) and sent afterwards a colony to Potidsea of their 
own citizens. These were the things done in this winter. And so 
ended the second year of this war written by Thucydides. 

YEAR III. A.C.429. OLYMP. 87f. 

LXXI. The next summer the Peloponnesians and their confederatef 
came not into Attica, but turned their arms against Platasa, led by 
Archidamus, son of 2^uxidamus, king of the Lacedsemooiana, who 
having pitched his camp, was about to waste the territory tlieraof* 
But the Platseans sent ambassadors presently unto him, with words to 
this effect : — *' Archidamus and you Lacedaemonians, yon do neither 
*' justly nor worthy yourselves and ancestors, in making war upon 
" Plataea. For Pausanias, of Lacedaemon, the son of Cleombrotns, 
^* having together with such Grecians as were content to undergo the 
** danger of the battle that was fought in this our territory, delivered 
** all Greece from the slavery of the Persians, when he offered sacri- 
** fice in the market-place of Plataea to Jupiter the deliverer, called to- 
*' gether all the confederates, and granted to the Plataeans this prtri- 
** lege ; that their city and territory should be free ; that none shoald 
** make unjust war against them, nor go about to subject them ; and if 
any did, the confederates then present should do their utmost ability 
to revenge their quarrel. These privileges your fathers granted os 
for our valour and zeal in those dangers. But now do you the dean 
contrary, for you join with our greatest enemies, the Thebana, to 
** bring us into subjection. Therefore calling to witness the gods Uien 
'* sworn by, and the gods both of your and our country, we require 

> Socrates and Alcibiades were pre- more than a million talents had been 

sent at this siege. expended in the siege ; and this took 

' £387,600. Diodorus says, that be- place some months before the sunender. 
fore Agnon left Potidasa (see chap. 6S,) 
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'* you, that you do no damage to the territory of Plataea, nor violate 
** those oatfis ; but that you suffer us to enjoy our liberty in such sort 
** as was allowed us by Pausanias." 

LXXII. The Piataeans having thus said, Archidamus replied and 
said thus : ** Men of Plataea, if you would do as ye say» you say 
** what is just. For as Pausanias has granted to you, so also be you 
** free ; and help to set free the rest, who having been partakers of the 
** same dangers then, and being comprised in the same oath with 
** yourselves, are now brought into subjection by the Athenians. And 
** this so great preparation and war is only for the deliverance of them 
*' and others ; of which if you will especially participate, keep your 
" oaths at least, as we have also advised you formerly, be quiet, and 
" enjoy your own, in neutrality receiving both sides in the way of 
** friendship, neither side in the way of faction.'* * Thus said Archida- 
mus. Anci the ambassadors of Plataea, when they heard him, returned 
to the city; and having communicated his answer to the people, 
brought word again to Archidamus, that what he had advised was 
impossible for them to perform without leave of the Athenians, in 
whose keeping were their wives and children ; and that they feared 
also for the whole city, lest when the Lacedaemonians were gone, the 
Athenians should come and take the custody of it out of their hands ; 
or that the Thebans comprehended in the oath of receiving both sides^ 
should again attempt to surprise it. But Archidamus, to encourage 
them, made this answer : " Deliver you unto us, Lacedaemonians, your 
" city and your houses, shew us the bounds of your territory, give us 
'' your trees by tale, and whatsoever else can be numbered, and de- 
" part yourselves whither you shall think good, as long as the war 
** lasteth ; and when it shall be ended, we will deliver it all unto you 
*' again :* in the mean time we will keep them as deposited, and 
'* will cultivate your ground, and pay you rent for it, as much as shall 
'' suffice you for your maintenance.** 

LXXII [. Hereupon the ambassadors went again into the city, and 
having consulted with the people, made answer : " That they would 
** first acquuut the Athenians with it, and if they would consent they 
'* would then accept the conditions : till then, they desired a suspen- 
" sion of arms, and not to have their territory wasted.'* Upon this he 
granted them so many days' truce as was requisite for their return, and 
for so long forebore to waste their territory. When the Plataean am- 
bassadors were arrived at Athens, and had advised on the matter with 
the Athenians, they returned to the city with this answer : The Athe- 
nians say thus : " That neither in former times, since we were their 
"confederates, did they ever abandon us to the injury of any, nor will 
*' they now neglect us, but give us &eir utmost assistance. And they 
*' conjure us by the oaths of our fathers, not to make any alienation 
** touching the league." 

■ Kai toSe lifiiv &pKkfftiy Bekker. col * dTodtitffOfiev vyXv & cLv irapaXaP&fitv, 

rah tf/tXv dpiffKii, Duker ; and this will Bekker. Duker omits the four last 

be saflScient for us. These words are words— we will restore unto you what- 

omitted by Hobbes; according to Duker ever we have received from you. 
—and these things please us. 
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LXXiV. When the ambassadors had made this report, the Pla- 
taeans resolved in their councils not to betray the Athenians, but rather 
to endure, if it must be, the wasting of their territory before their eyes, 
and to suffer whatsoever misery could befall them ; and no more to go 
forth, but from the walls to make this answer : ** That it was impossi- 
*' ble for them to do as the Lacedaemonians had required." When 
they had answered so, Archidamus, the king, first made a protestation , 
to the gods and heroes of the country, saying thus : *' All ye gods 
and heroes, protectors of Plataea, be witnesses that we neither in- 
vade this territory, wherein our fathers, after their vows unto you, 
overcame the Medes, and which you made propitious for the Gre- 
cians to fight in, unjustly now in the beginning; because they have 
iirst broken the league they had sworn : nor what we shall further 
do will be any injury, because though we have offered many and 
reasonable conditions, they have yet been all refused. Assent yet 
also to the punishment of the beginners of injury, and to the revenge 
" of those that bear lawful arms.*' 

LXXV. Having made this protestation to the gods, he made ready 
his army for the war. And first having felled trees, he therewith made 
a palisado about the town, that none might go out. That done, he 
raised a mount against the wall, hoping with so great an army all at 
work at once, to have quickly taken it. And having cut down wood 
in the hill Cithaeron, they built a frame of timber, and wattled it abimt 
on either side, to serve instead of walls, to keep the earth from falling 
too much away, and cast into it stones, and earth, and whatsoever 
else would serve to fill it up. Seventy days and nights continually 
they poured on, dividing the work between them for rest, in such man- 
ner, as some might be carrying whilst others took their sleep and food. 
And they were urged to labour by the Lacedaemonians that com- 
manded the mercenaries of the several cities, and had the charge of 
the work. The Plataeans seeing the mount rise, made the frame of a 
wall with wood, which having placed on the wall of the city, in the 
place where the mount touched they built it within full of bricks, taken 
from the adjoining houses, demolished for that purpose; the timber 
serving to bind them together, that the building might not be weakened 
by the height. The same was also covered with hides and quilts, 
both to keep the timber from shot of wildfire, and those that wrought 
from danger. So that the height of the wall was great on one side, 
and the mount went up as fast on the other. The Plataeans used also 
diis device ; they brake a hole in their own wall, where the mount 
joined, and drew the earth from it into the city. 

LXXVL But the Peloponnesians, when they found it out, took 
clay, and therewith daubing hurdles of reeds, cast the same into the, 
chink, which mouldering not, as did the earth, they could not draw it 
away. The Plataeans excluded here, gave over that plot, and digging 
a secret mine, which they carried under the mount from within the city 
by conjecture, fetched away the earth again, and were a long time 
undiscovered ; so that still casting on, the mount grew still less^ the 
earth being drawn away below, and settling over the part where it 
was voided. The Plataeans nevertheless, fearing that they should not 
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be able even thus to hold out, being few a((ainst many, devised this 
further : they gave over working at the high wall against the mount, 
and beginning at both ends of it, where the wall was low, built an- 
other wall in form of a crescent, inward to the city, that if the great 
wall were taken, this might resist, and put the enemy to make another 
mount; and by coming further in, to be at double pains, and withal 
more encompassable with shot. The Peloponnesians, together with 
the raising of the mount, brought to the city their engines of battery ; 
one of wliuch, by help of the mount, they applied to the high wall, 
wherewith they much shook it, and put the Plataeans into great fear ; 
and others to other parts of the wall, which the Plataeans partly turned 
aside, by casting ropes about them, and partly with great beams, 
which being hung in long iron chains by either end upon two other 
great beams, jetting over, and inclining from above the wall like two 
horns, they drew up to them athwart, and where the engine was about 
to light, slacking the chains, and letting their hands go, they let fall 
with violence, to break the beak of it. 

LXXVIL After this, the Peloponnesians seeing their engines 
availed not, and thinking it hard to take the city by any present vio- 
lence, prepared themselves to besiege it. But first they thought fit to 
attempt it by fire, being no great city, and wlien the wind should rise, 
if they could, to burn it. For there was no way they did not think ou 
to have gained it without expense and long siege. Having therefore 
brought fagots, they cast them from the mount, into the space between 
it and their new wall, which by so many hands was quickly filled ; 
and then into as much of the rest of the city as at that distance they 
could reach : and throwing amongst them fire, together with brimstone 
and pitch, kindled the wood, and raised such a flame, as the like was 
never seen before, made by the hand of man. For, as for the woods 
in the mountains, the trees have indeed taken fire, but it hath been by 
mutual attrition, and have flamed out of their own accord. But this 
fire was a great one, and the Plataeans, that had escaped other mis- 
chiefs, wanted little of being consumed by this. For near the wall 
they could not get by a great way : and if the wind had been with it, 
(as the enemy hoped it might,) they could never have escaped. It is 
also reported that there fell much rain then, with great thunder, and 
that the flame was extinguished, and the danger ceased by that. 

LXXVIII. The Peloponnesians, when they failed likewise of this, 
retaining a part of their array,* and dismissing the rest, inclosed the 
city about with a wall, dividing the circumference thereof to the 
charge of the several cities. There was a ditch both within and with- 
out it, out of which they made their bricks; and after it was finished, 
which was about the rising of Arcturus,* they left a guard for one half 
of the wall, (for the other was guarded by the Boeotians) and departed 
with the rest of their army, and were dissolved according to their 
cities. The Plataeans had before this, sent their wives and children, 
and all their unserviceable men, to Athens. The rest were besieged, 

' KaraKiirovTie rov ffrparorrkdovj Bek- some part of the encampment, 
ker. Tov trrparov, Duker; retaining > In the beginning of September; 
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being in number, of the Plataeans themselves four hundred, of Athe- 
nians eighty, and a hundred women to dress their meat. These we re 
all when the siege was first laid, and not more, neither free nor bon^, 
in the city. In this manner was the city besieged. 

LXXIX. The same summer, at the same time that this expedition 
was made against Platsea, the Athenians with two thousand men of 
arms of their own city, and two hundred horsemen, made war on the 
Chalcidseans of Thrace, and the Bottiaeans, when the com was at the 
hiffhest, under the conduct of Xenophon, the son of Euripides, and two 
others.* These coming before Spartolus, in Bottiaea, destroyed the 
com, and expected that the town should have been rendered by the 
practice of some within. But such as would not have it so, having 
sent for aid to Olynthus ' before, there came from thence into the city 
for safeguard thereof, a supply both of men of arms, and other soldiers. 
And these issuing forth from Spartolus, the Athenians put themselves 
in order of battle under the town itself.' The men of arms of the 
Chalcidseans, and certain auxiliaries with them, were overcome by the 
Athenians, and retired within Spartolus. And the horsemen of the 
Chalcidaeans, and their light-armed soldiers, overcame the horsemen, 
and light-armed of the Athenians ; but they had some few targeteers 
besides, of the territory called Crusis. When the battle was now begun, 
there came a supply of other targeteers from Olynthus, which the 
light-armed soldiers of Spartolus perceiving, emboldened both by this 
addition of strength, and also as having had the better before, with the 
Chalcidaean horse, and this new supply, charged the Athenians afresh* 
The Athenians hereupon retired to two companies they had left with 
the carriages ; and as often as the Athenians charged, the Chalcidaeans 
retired ; and when the Athenians retired, the Chalcidaeans charged 
them with their shot. Especially the Chalcidaean horsemen rode up, 
and charging them where they thought fit, forced the Athenians in ex- 
treme affright, to turn their backs, and chased them a great way. The 
Athenians fled to Potidaea, and having afterwards fetched away the 
bodies of their dead upon truce, returned with the remainder of their 
army to Athens. Four hundred and thirty men they lost, and their 
chief commanders all three. And the Chalcidaeans and Bottiaeaus, 
when they had set up a trophy, and taken up their dead bodies, dis- 
banded and went every one to his city. 

LXXX. Not long after this, the same summer, the Ambraciots 
and Chaonians, desiring to subdue all Acamania, and to make it re- 
volt from the Athenians, persuaded the Lacedaemonians to make ready 
a fleet out of the confeaerate cities, and to send a thousand men of 
arms into Acamania ; saying, that if they aided them both with a fleet 
and a land army at once, (the Acarnanians of the sea coast being 
thereby disabled to assist the rest,) having easily gained Acamania, 
they might be masters afterward both of Zacynthus and Cephallenia, 

» Phanomachus and Calliades. • wpbg avrj rg iroKii, Bekker. vw 

» TrpoffirejiypdvTwv Sk ig "OXvpBov, avry ry ttoXci, Dnker ; against the city 

Bekker. TrpoTre/iif/avroiv, Duker; hav- itself. 

ing sent forward to Olynthus. 
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and the Athenians hereafter less able to make their voyages about 
Peloponnesus ; and that there was a hope besides to take Naupaetus.* 
The Pelpponnesians assenting, sent thither Cnemus, who was yet ad« 
miral/ with his men of arms, in a few galleys immediately ; and withal 
sent word to the cities about, as soon as their galleys were ready, to 
sail with all speed to Leucas. Now the Corinthians were very zealous 
in the behalf of tlie Ambraciots, as being their own colony. And the 
galleys which were to go from Corinth, Sicyonia, and that part of the 
coast, were now making ready; and those of the Leucadians, Anac- 
torians, and Ambraciots, were arrived before, and stayed at Leucas 
for their coming. Cnemus and his one thousand men of arms, when 
they had crossed the sea, undescried by Pbormio, who commanded 
the twenty Athenian galleys that kept watch at Naupactus, presently 
prepared for the war by land. He had in his army, of Grecians, the 
Ambraciots, Leucadians, Anactorians, and the thousand Peloponne- 
sians he brought with him ; and of Barbarians, a thousand Chaoniaiis, 
who have no king, but were led by Photius and Nicanor, which two 
being of the families eligible, had now the annual government With 
the Chaonians came also the Thesprotians, they also without a king.' 
The Molossians and Antitanians were led by Sabylinthus, protector 
of Tharyps, their king, who was yet a minor. The Paravaeans were 
led by their king Oroedus ; and under Oroedus, served likewise, by 
permission of Antiochus their king, a thousand Orestians. Also Per- 
diccas sent thither, unknown to the Athenians, a thousand Macedo- 
nians ; but these last were not yet arrived. With this army began 
Cnemus to march, without staying for the fleet from Corinth. And 
passing through Argia, tbey destroyed Limnsea, a town unwalled. 
From Uience they marched toward Stratus, the greatest city of Acar- 
nania ; conceiving that if they could take this first, the rest would 
come easily in. 

LXXXI. The Acamanians seeing a great army by land was en- 
tered their country already, and expecting the enemy also by sea, 
joined not to succour Stratus, but guarded every one his own, and 
sent for aid to Pbormio. But he answered them, that since there was a 
fleet to be set forth from Corinth, he could not leave Naupactus with- 
out a guard. The Peloponnesians and their confederates, with their 
army divided into three, marched on towards the city of the Stratians, 
to the end that being encamped near it, if they yielded not on parley, 
they might presently assault the walls. So they went on, the Chao- 
nians and other Barbarians in the middle; the Leucadians and Anac- 
torians, and such others as were with these, on the right hand and 
Cnemus, with the Peloponnesians and A mbraciots on the left ; each 
army at great distance, aud sometimes out of sight one of another* 

' The possession of Naupactus was limited time. 

of the greatest conseqaence to the * The Thesprotians, according to 

Athenians, as it gave them complete Homer, were governed by kings. See 

command of the Criss»an gulf. Odys. v. 115. They had therefore 

* Nat/opxov Irt ovra^^the particle, either done away with regal authority, 

en, yet, denotes that the office of admi- or some particular tribe of them were 

ral at Lacedaemon continued only for a without kings. 
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The Grecians in their march kept their order, and went warily on, till 
they had got a convenient place to encamp in. But the Cbaonians 
confident of themselves, ana by the inhabitants of that continent ac- 
counted most warlike, had not the patience to take in any ground for 
a camp, but carried furiously on, together with the rest of the Barba- 
rians, thought to have taken the town by their clamour, and to have 
the action ascribed only to themselves. But they of Stratus, aware of 
this, whilst they were yet in their way, and imagining, if they could 
overcome these, thus divided from the other two armies, that the Gre- 
cians also would be the less forward to come on, placed divers am- 
bushes not far from the city, and when the enemies approached, fell 
upon them, both from the city, and from the ambushes at once, and 
putting them into affright, slew many of the Chaonians upon the place, 
^nd the rest of the Barbarians seeing these shrink, staid no longer, 
but fled outright. Neither of the Grecian armies had knowledge of 
this skirmish, because they were gone so far before to choose, as they 
then thought, a commodious place to pitch in. But when the Barba- 
rians came back upon them running, they received them, and joining 
both camps together, stirred no more for that day. And the Stratians 
assaulted them not, for want of the aid of the rest of the Acarnanians, 
but used their slings against them, and troubled them much that way. 
For without their men of arms, there was no stirring for them. And 
in this kind the Acarnanians are held excellent. 

LXXXII. When night came, Cnemus withdrew his army to the 
river Anapus, eighty furlongs from Stratus, and the next day fetched 
off the dead bodies upon truce. And whereas the city CEniadse was 
come in of itself, he made his retreat thither, before the Acarnanians 
should assemble with their succours: and from thence each went 
home. And the Stratians set up a trophy of the skirmish against the 
Barbarians. 

LXXXIII. In the mean time the fleet of Corinth, and the other 
confederates, that was to set out from the Crissaean gulf, and to join 
with Cnemus to hinder the lower Acarnanians from aiding the upper, 
came not at all ; but were compelled to fight with Phormio, and those 
twenty Athenian galleys that kept watch at Naupactus, about the 
same time that the skirmish was at Stratus. For as they sailed along 
the shore, Phormio waited on them till they were out of the strait, in- 
tending to set on them in the open sea. And the Corinthians and their 
confederates went not as to fight by sea, but furnished rather^Tor the 
land service in Acarnania ; and never thought that the Athenians with 
their twenty galleys, durst flght with theirs, that were seven and forty. 
Nevertheless when they saw that the Athenians, as themselves sailed 
by one shore, kept over against them on the other, and that now when 
they went off from Patrae,' in Achaia, to go over to Acarnania, in the 

1 Phormio was watching to catch sea without the capes that form the 

them iD the open sea, Iv ry tifpvx<*>pi^. mouth of the gulf of Crissa, is a narrow 

They were now out of the gulf, stretch- sea, but it was open compared fo the 

ing across the sea; in the midst of gulf within, and gave Phormio great 

^hich, Phormio came up to them and advantage. By this action he obtained 

engaged, Kard fikaov rbv iropOfidv. The great glory, and Plutarch reckons it 
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opposite continent, the Athenians came towards them from Chalcis and 
the river Evenus, and also knew that they had come to anchor there the 
night before, they found they were then of necessity to fight, directly 
against the mouth of the strait. The commanders of the fleet were 
such as the cities that set it forth had severally appointed ; but of the 
Corinthians these, Machon, Isocrates, and Agatharchidas. The Pelo- 
ponnesians ordered their fleet so as they made of it a circle* as great 
as, without leaving the spaces so wide as for the Athenians to pass 
through, they were possibly able ; with the stems of their galleys out- 
ward, and sterns inward, and into the midst thereof, received such 
small vessels as came with them ; and also five of their swiftest gal- 
leys, the which were at narrow passages to come forth in whatsoever 
part the enemy should charge. 

LXXXIV. But the Athenians with their galleys ordered one after 
one in file, went round them, and shrunk them up together, by wiping 
them ever as they past, and putting them in expectation of present 
fight. But Phormio had before forbidden them to fight, till he himself 
had given them the signal. For he hoped that this order of theirs 
would not last long, as in an army on land, but that the galleys would 
fall foul of one another, and be troubled also with the smaller vessels 
in the midst. And if the wind should also blow out of the gulf, in 
expectation whereof he so went round them, and which usually blew 
there every morning, he made account they would then instantly be 
disorderea. As for giving the onset, because his galleys were more 
agile than the galleys of the enemy, he thought it was his own election,' 
and would be most opportune on that occasion. When this wind was 
up, and the galleys of the Peloponnesians being already contracted 
into a narrow compass, were both ways troubled with the wind, and 
withal by their own lesser vessels that incumbered them ; and when 
one galley fell foul of another, and the mariners laboured to set them 
clear with their poles, and through the noise they made, keeping ofi^, 
and reviling each other, heard nothing, neither of their charge, nor of 
the galleys' direction ; and for want of skill, unable to keep up their 
oars in a troubled sea, rendered the galley un tractable to him that sat 
at the helm, then, and with this opportunity, he gave the signal. And 
the Athenians charging, drowned first one of the admiral galleys, and 
divers others after it,' in the several parts they assaulted : and brought 
them to that pass at length, that not one applying himself to the fight, 
they fled all towards Patrse and Dyme, cities of Achaia. The Athe- 
nians, after they had chased them, and taken twelve galleys, and slain 
most of the men that were in them, fell ofi; and went to Molycrium ; 
and when they had there set up a trophy, and consecrated one galley 
to Neptune, they returned with the rest to Naupactus. The Pelopon* 



among the most remarkable exploits circle of their ships, as large as they 

related by Thacydides. were able. 

' ird^avTO kvkXov t&v vi&v, wg fik- ' (irura Sk Kat iraaaq. Bokker. tirtira 

yuTTOv lerX. Bekker. ird^avroy kvkKov dk Kai rag dXXag, Duker. And after- 

T&v vi&v vo'uidavTtQ wg fikyt^ov ktX. wards they destroyed all of them, 

Daker. The Peloponnesians formed a wherever they attacked them. 
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ncsians, with the remainder of their fleet, went presently along the 
coast of Cyllene, the arsenal of the Eleans ; and thither, after the 
battle at Stratus, came also Cnemus from Leucas, and with him those 
galleys that were there, and with which this other fleet should have 
been joined. 

LXXXV. After this, the Lacedaemonians sent unto Cnemus, to 
the fleet, Timocrates, Brasidas, and Lycophron, to be of his council, 
with command to prepare for another better fight, and not to suffer a 
few galleys to deprive them of the use of the sea. For they thought 
this accident (especially being their first proof by sea) very much 
against reason ; and that it was not so much a defect of their fleet as 
of their courage : never comparing the long practice of the Athenians 
with their own short study in these businesses. And therefore they 
sent these men thither in passion ; who being arrived with Cnemus, 
intimated to the cities about to provide their galleys, and caused those 
they had before to be repaired. Phormio likewise sent to Athens, to 
make known both the enemy's preparation and his own former victory ; 
and withal to will them to send speedily unto him as many galleys as 
they could make ready ; because they were every day in expectation 
of a new fight. Hereupon they sent him twenty galleys, but com- 
ilianded him that had the charge of them to go first into Crete. For 
Nicias, a Cretan of Gortys, the public host of the Athenians, had 
persuaded them to a voyage against Cydonia, telling them they might 
take it in, being now their enemy. Which he did, to gratify the Po- 
lichnitse, that bordered upon the Cydoniatse. Therefore, with these 
galleys, he sailed into Crete, and, together with the Polichnitae, wasted 
the territory of the Cydoniatse, where also, by reason of the vnnds, 
and weather unfit to take sea in, he wasted not a little of his time. 

LXXXVL In the mean time, whilst these Athenians were vnnd- 
bound in Crete, the Peloponnesians that were in Cyllene, in order of 
battle sailed along the coast to Panormus of Achaia, to which a'so 
were their land forces come to aid them. Phormio likewise sailed by 
the shore to Rhium Molycricum, and anchored without it, with twenty 
galleys, the same he had used in the former battle. Now this Rhiam 
was of the Athenians' side, and the other Rhium in Peloponnesus lies 
on the opposite shore, distant from it at the most but seven furlOTss 
of sea ; and these two make the mouth of the Crissaean gulf. The 
Peloponnesians therefore came to anchor at Rhium of Achaia, with 
seventy-seven galleys, not far from Panormus, where they leh their 
land forces. After they saw the Athenians, and had lain six or seven 
days one against the other, meditating and providing for the battle, 
the Peloponnesians not intending to put off without Rhium into the 
wide sea, for fear of what they had suffered by it before ; nor the 
other to enter the strait, because to fight within they thought to be the 
enemy*s advantage. At last, Cnemus, Brasidas, and the other com- 
manders of the Peloponnesians, desiring to fight speedily, before a 
new supply should arrive from Athens, called the soldiers together, 
and seeing the most of them to be fearful through their former defeat, 
and not forward to fight again, encouraged them first with words to 
this effect : 
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Ormihn of CnemuM. 

LXXXVII. ** Men of PelopoDnesus, if any of you be afraid of 
** the battle at hand, for the success of the battle past, his fear is 
** without ground. For you know we were inferior to them then in 
«« preparation, and set not forth as to a fight at sea, but rather to an 
** expedition by land. Fortune likewise crossed us in many things, 
*' and somewhat we miscarried by unskilfulness, so as the loss can no 
*' way be ascribed to cowardice. Nor is it just, so long as we were 
not overcome by mere force, but have somewhat to allege in our ex- 
cuse, that the mind should be dejected for the calamity of the event. 
** But we must think, that though fortune may fail men, yet the cou- 
** rage of a valiant man can never fail, and not that we may justify 
** cowardice in any thing, by pretending want of skill, and yet be 
** truly valiant And yet you are not so much short of their skill, as 
" you exceed them in valour. And though this knowledge of theirs 
** which you so much fear, joined with courage, will not be without a 
*' memory also, to put what they know in execution, yet without cou- 
'* rage no act in the world is of any force in the time of danger. For 
** fear confounds the memory, and skill without courage avails nothing. 
** To their odds therefore of skill, oppose your odds of valour ; and to 
** the fear caused by your overthrow, oppose your being then unpro- 
^ vided. Tou have farther now a greater fleet, and to fight on your 
*^ own shore, with your aids at hand of men of arms : and for the 
** moat part, the greatest number, and best provided, get the victory. 
** So that we can neither see any one cause in particular, why we 
" should miscarry ; and whatsoever were our wants in the former 
" battle^ supplied in this, will now turn to our instruction. With cou- 
^ rage diererore, both masters and mariners follow every man in his 
'* order, not forsaking the place assigned him.* And for us we shall 
** order the battle as well as the former commanders ; and leave no 
** excuse to any man of his cowardice. And if any will needs be a 
** coward, he shall receive condign punishment, and the valiant shall 
** be rewarded according to their merit.*' 

LXXXVIII. Thus did the commanders encourage the Peloponne- 
sians. And Phormio, likewise doubting that his soldiers were but 
faint-hearted, and observing they had consultations apart, and were 
afraid of the multitude of the enemy's galleys, thought good, having 
called them together, to encourage and admonish them upon the pre- 
sent occasion. For though he had always before told them, and pre- 
disposed their mmds to an opinion that there was no number of galleys 
so great, which setting upon them they ought not to undertake ; and 
also most of the soldiers had of long time assumed a conceit of them- 
selves that being Athenians, they ought not to decline any number of 
galleys whatsoever of the Peloponnesians ; yet when he saw that the 
sight of the enemy present had dejected them, he thought fit to revive 
their courage, and having assembled the Athenians, said thus : 

* X^^pav fii) irf>oXf (Tovrcc, Bekker. the first to desert the station whore aa j 
X^pav /ui) Xffcirovrec, Daker ; not being one is appointed. 
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Oration of Phormio. 

LXXXIX. " Soldiers, haying observed your fear of the eDcmies* 

*' number, I have called you together, not enduring to see you terrified 

" with things that are not terrible. For first they have prepared this 

, ** great number and odds of galleys, for that they were overcome be* 

. ** fore, and because they are even in their own opinions too weak for 

. ** us. And next their present boldness proceeds only from their know- 

'* ledge in land service, in confidence whereof, as if to be valiant were 

. *' peculiar unto them, they are now come up ; wherein having for the 

. " most part prospered, they think to do the same in service by sea. 

** But in reason the odds must be ours in this, as well as it i» theirs in 

** the other kind. For in courage they exceed us not, and as touching 

. '* the advantage of either side, we may better be bold now than they. 

'* And the Lacedsemonians, who are the leaders of the confederates, 

bring them to fight, for the greatest part, in respect of the opinion 

they have of us, against their wills ; tor else they would never bave 

** undertaken a new battle after they were once so clearly overthrown. 

Fear not, therefore, any great boldness on their part. But the fear 

which they have of you is far both greater and more certain, not 

** only for that you have overcome them before, but also for this, that 

/' they would never believe you would go about to resist, unless you 

** had some notable thing to put in practice upon them. For when the 

" enemy is the greater number, as these are now, they invade chiefly 

.'* upon confidence of their strength. But they that are much the fewer 

." must have some great and sure design when they dare fight uncon- 

^* strained. Wherewith these men now amazed, fear us more for our 

.** unlikely preparation, than they would if it were more proportionable. 

." Besides many great armies have been overcome by the lesser 

** through unskilfulness, and some also by timorousness, both which 

*' we ourselves are free from. As for the battle I will not willingly 

" fight it in the gulf nor go in thither : seeing that to a few galleys 

** with nimbleness and art against many without art, straitness of room 

<* is disadvantage. For neither can one charge with the beak of the 

** galley as is fit, unless he have sight of the enemy afar ofi^, or if he be 

*' himself over-pressed again get clear. Nor is there any getting 

** through them, or turning to and fro at one's pleasure, which are all 

** the works of such galleys as have their advantage in agility; but the 

*' sea fight would of necessity be the same with a battle by land, 

** wherein the greater number must have the better. But of this I 

** shall myself take the best care I am able. In the mean tinie keep 

«< you your order well in the galleys, and every man receive his charge 

'* readily, and the rather because the enemy is at anchor so near us. 

'< In the fight, have in great estimation order and silence, as things of 

f* great force in most military actions, especially in a fight by sea,' and 

** charge these your enemies according to the worth of your former 

1 S ?C re TCL TToWd tUv TroXc/iiicdii/, military actions, and not least of all la 
Bekker. w<rre rd, iroKKd, ktK. Daker ; engagement by sea. 
which is adrantageous, both in most 
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*' acts. You are to fight for a great wager, either to destroy the hope 
" of the Peloponnesian navies, or to bring the fear of the sea nearer 
** home to the Athenians. Again let me tell you, you have beaten 
** them once already ; and men once overcome will not come again to' 
** the danger so well re.solved as before.'* 

XC. Thus did Phormio also encourage his soldiers. The Pelo- 
ponnesians, when they saw the Athenians would not enter the gulf and 
strait, desiring to draw them in against their wills, weighed anchor, 
and betime in the morning having arranged their galleys by four and 
four in a rank, sailed along their own coast within the gulf, leading 
the way,' in the same order as they had lain at anchor with their right 
wing. In this wing they had placed twenty of their swiftest galleys, 
to the end that if Phormio, thinking them going to Naupactus, should 
for safeguard of the town sail along his own coast likewise, within the 
strait, the Athenians might not be able to get beyond that wing of 
theirs, and avoid the impression, but be enclosed by their galleys on 
both sides. Phormio fearing, as they expected, what might become 
of the town, now without guard, as soon as he saw them fmm anchor, 
against his will, and in extreme haste, went aboard, and sailed along 
the shore, with the land forces of the Messenians marching by to aid 
him. The Peloponnesians, when they saw them sail in one lon^; file, 
galley after galley, and that they were now in the gulf and by the 
shore, which they most desired, upon one sign given, turned suddenly 
every one as fast as he could upon the Athenians, hoping to have in- 
tercepted them every galley. But of those, the eleven foremost, 
avoiding that wing, and the turn made by the Peloponnesians, got out 
into the open sea.' The rest they intercepted, and driving them to the 
shore, sunk them. The men, as many as swam not out, they slew, 
and the galleys, some they tied to their own, and towed them 
away empty, and one with the men and all in her they had 
already taken.' But the Messenian succours on land, enteriug the 
sea with their arms, got aboard of some of them, and fighting 
from the decks recovered them again, after they were already towing 
away. 

XCI. And in this part the Peloponnesians had the victory, and 
overcame the galleys of the Athenians. Now the twenty galleys 
that were their right wing, gave chase to those eleven Athenian gal- 
leys which had avoided them when they turned, and were got into the 
open sea. These flying toward Naupactus, arrived there before the 

' SttufKkp^ riyovftivifif Bekker. St^ufi^ tus, for the sake of which they thought 

Kip^ liyoufuvoi, Duker; the right wing themselves obliged, though contrary to 

leading the way. their judgment and inclination, to come 

* It is surprising that Hobbes should within the Capes. Had they run to 

be guilty of so much inadvertence, as to sea, they never could have reached 

make eleven Athenian ships ** get out Naupactus, but would have run di- 

into open sea." The Peloponnesians rectly from it. — Note to Smith's Trans^ 

made their tack towards the open sea, lation, 

to prevent them from getting oat of the ' /iiav Sk ahTolt&vSpdtnv cIXov, Bek- 

gulf, which gave opportunity to the ker. filav H avroX^ ivdpdfnv clXov rjStf^ 

foremost ships in tl^ Athenian line to Duker; and one they took with the men 

run away up the gulf towards Naupac- in her. 
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enemies all save one, and when they came under the temple of Apollo, 
turned their beak-heads, and put themselves in readiness for defence, 
in case the enemy should follow them to the land. But the Pelopon-* 
nesians as they came after were singing the hymn of victory, as if they 
had already had the victory ; and one galley which was of Leocas 
being far before the rest, gave chase to one Athenian galley that 
was behind the rest of the Athenians. Now it chanced that there lay 
out into the sea, a certain ship at anchor, to which the Athenian gal- 
ley first coming, fetched a compass about her, and came back iiill but 
against the Leucadian galley that gave her chase, and sunk her.' 
Upon this unexpected and unlikely accident they began to fear, and 
having also followed the chase as being victors, disorderly, some of 
them let down their oars into the water, and hindered the way of their 
galleys, a matter of very ill consequence, seeing the enemy was so 
near, and staid for more company. And some of them through igno- 
rance of the coast ran upon the shelves. 

XCII. The Athenians seeing this, took heart again, and together 
with one clamour set upon them ; who resisted not long, because of 
their present errors committed, and their disarray ; but turned and fled 
to Panormus, from whence at first they set forth. The Athenians fol- 
lowed and took from them six galleys that were hindmost, snd reco- 
vered their own which the Peloponnesians had sunk by the shore» and 
tied astern of theirs. Of the men some they slew, and some also 
they took alive. In the Leucadian galley that was sunk near the ship, 
was Timocrates, a Lacedaemonian, who, when the galley was lost, 
run himself through with his sword, and his body drove into the haven 
of Naupactus. The Athenians falling off, erected a trophy in the 
place from whence they set forth to this victory, and took op their 
dead and the wrec^c, as much as was on their own shore, and gave 
truce to the enemy to do the like. The Peloponnesians also set op a 
trophy, as if they also had the victory, in respect of the flight of those 
galleys which they sunk by the shore ; and the galley which they had 
taken they consecrated to Neptune in Rhium of Achaia, hard by tbor 
trophy. After this, fearing the supply which was expected from 
Athens, they sailed by night into the Crissaean gulf and to Corinth, 
f^l but the Leucadians. And those Athenians with twenty gallevs 
out of Crete that should have been with Phormio before the batlw, 
not long after the going away of the galleys of Peloponnesus arrived 
at Naupactus ; and the summer ended. 

XCIII. But before the fleet gone into the Cnssaean gulf and to 
Corinth was dispersed, Cnemus and Brasidas, and the rest of the 
commanders of the Peloponnesians, in the beginning of winter, in« 
structed by the Megareans, thought good to make an attempt upoB 
Piraeus, the haven of the Athenians. Now it was without guard of 
bar, and that on very good cause, considering how much they e]|« 

1 ri 'Arruei) vavg 6Bdaa<ray Bekker. which the Athenian ship being first to 

^daatja xai TrepivXtvcraffa, Duker. sail, struck the Leucadian gi^Uey that 

Now there chanced to be out at sea a pi^rsued her, and sunk her. 
merchant ship, lying at anchor, round 
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ceeded others in the power of their navy. And it was resolred that 
every mariner with his oar/ his cushion, and one thong* for his oar to 
turn in, should take his way by land from Corinth to the other sea 
that lies to Athens, and going with all speed to Megara, launch forty 
galleys out of Nissea, the arsenal of the Aiegareans which then were 
there, and sail presently into Pirseus. For at that time there neither 
stood any galleys for a watch before it, nor was there any imagination 
that the enemies would on such a sudden come upon them* For they 
durst not have attempted it openly, though with leisure ; nor if they 
had had any such intention could it but have been discovered. As 
soon as it was resolved on they set presently forward, and arriving by 
night, launched the said galleys of Nisaea, and set sail, not now 
towards Pirseus, as they intended, fearing the danger ; and a wind 
was also said to have risen that hindered them, but towards a pro- 
montory of Salamis, lying out towards Megara. 

Now there was in it a little fort, and underneath in the sea lay three 
galleys that kept watch, to hinder the importation and exportation of 
any thing to or from the Megareans. This fort they assaulted, and the 
galleys they towed empty away after them. And being come upon 
the Salaminians unawares, wasted also other parts of the island. 

XCIV. By this time the fires' signifying the coming of enemies 
were UAed up towards Athens, and affrighted them more than any 
thing that had happened in all this war ; for they in the city thought 
the eneipies had been already in Piraeus ; and they in Piraeus thoughl 
the city of the Salaminians. had been already taken/ and that the 
enemy would instantly com0 into Piraeus ; which had they not been 
afraid, nor been hindered by the wind, they might also easily have 
done* But the Athenians, as soon as it was day, came with the 
whole strength of the city into Piraeus, and lauuched their galleys, and 
embarking in haste and tumult, set sail towards Salamis, leaving for 
the guard of Piraeus, an army of foot. The Pelopounesians, upon 
notice of those succours, having now overrun most of Salamis, and' 
taken many prisoners, and much other booty, besides the three galleys 
from the lort of Budorus, went back in all haste to Nisaea. And 
son^what they feared the more, for that their galleys had lain long iQ 
the water, and were subject to leaking. And when they came to 
Megitra, they went thence to Corinth again by land. The Athenians 
likewise, when diey found not the enemy at Salamis, went home ; and 
from that time forward looked better to Piraeus, both for the shutting 
of the ports, and for their. diligence otherwise. 

XCV. About the same time, in the beginning of the same winter, 
Sitalces an Odrysian, the son of Teres king of Thrace, made war 
upon Perdiccas the son of Alexander king of Macedonia, and upon 

> It may be hence gathered, that in friends ; if waved to and fro, of ene- 

the galleys of old there was bat gne mies. 

man to one oar. * rfiv re "^aXafuva op^(f0at, Bekker. 

* Tpowtrri^pj a piece of leather rj)v re SoXaftivto^v tt^Aiv yoUfrOai, Du- 

wherein their oar tamed. ker ; and they in Piraens tnought that 

' Fires lifted up, if they were steady Salamis was taken, 
and anmoved, signified the approach of 
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the Chalcidseans bordering on Thrace, upon two promises; one of 
which he required to be performed to him, and the other he was to 
perform himself.^ For Perdiccas had promised somewhat unto him 
for reconciling him to the Athenians, who had formerly oppressed him 
with war, and for not restoring his brother Philip to the kingdom^ 
which was his enemy, which he never paid him ; and Sitalces himself 
bad covenanted with the Athenians, when he made league with them, 
that he would end the war which they had against the Chalcidseans 
of Thrace. For these causes, therefore, he made this expedition, and 
took with him both Amyntas the son of Philip, with purpose to make 
him king of Macedonia, and also the A thenian ambassadors then with 
him for that business, and Agnon, the Athenian commander. For the 
Athenians ought also to have joined with him against the Chalcidseans, 
both with a fleet, and with as great land forces as they could provide. 

XCVl. Beginning therefore with the Odrysians, be levied first 
those Thracians that inhabit on this side the mountains ^mus and 
Rhodope, as many as were of his own dominion, down to the shore 
of the Euxine sea and the Hellespont. Then beyond JEmus he levied 
the Getse and all the nations between the river Ister and the Euxine 
sea. The Getae and people of those parts are borderers upon the 
Scythians, and furnished as the Scythians are, all archers on horse- 
back. He also drew forth many of those Scythians that inhabit the 
mountains, and are free states, all sword men, and are called Dii, the 
greatest part of whom are on the mountain Rhodope ; whereof some 
he hired, and some went as volunteers. He levied also the Agrians 
and Leaeans, and all other the nations of Paeonia, in his ovm dominion. 
These are the utmost bounds of his dominion, extending to the Graaeans 
mad Leaeans, nations of Paeonia,* and to the river Strymon; which 
lising out of the mountain Scomins, passeth through the territories of 
the Graaeans and Leaeans, who make the bounds of his kingdom toward 
Paeonia, and are subject only to their own laws. But on the part that 
Uetfa to the Triballians, who are also a free people, the Trerians make 
the bound of his dominion and the Tilataeans. These dwell on the 
north side of the mountain Scomius, and reach westward as far as to 
the river Oscius, which comes out of the same hill as Nestos and 
Hebnis, a great and desert hill adjoining to Rhodope. 

XCYII. The dimension of the dominion of the Odrysiaos by the 
sea side, is from the city Abdera to the mouth of the Ister, in the 
Enxine sea; and is the nearest way, a sail four days and as many 
nights for a round ship,* with a continual fore-wind. By land likewise 
the nearest way, it is from the city Abdera to the mouth of the Ister, 
eleven days' journey for an expeditions footman. Thus it lay in 
respect ol the sea. 

■ iw mn^imcy Bekker. itA ivo * "S^X vrpeTTvXy, a skip that oMp 

vxotfx^^<^> I>aker ; of two promises, only sails of the roniid form of bnUding, 

wishing one to be performed to him, and senring for barthen, in *^»^inrtfiMi 

and the other himself to perform. to gnUeys, and all other vesieli of ths 

> jilxpc Tpaautitf Uawvury Bekker. long fonn of bailding, serring fug tha 

miiep*^ rpooiiiy ecu Amumv Ilatortw, wars, 
gnker ; In the GnueaM of Pi ' 
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Now for the continent ; from Byzantium to the Leaeans, and to the 
rirer Strymon, (for it reaches this way farthest into the main land,) it 
ia for the like footman thirteen days* journey/ The tribute they re- 
ceived from all the Barbarian nations, and from the cities of Greece, 
in the reign of Seuthes, (who reigned after Sitalces, and made the 
most of ity) was in gold and siWer, by estimation, four hundred talents' 
by year. And presents of gold and silver came to as much more : 
besides vestures, both wrought and plain, and other furniture, presented 
not only to him, but also to all the men of authority, and Odrysian 
nobility about him. For they had a custom, which uso was general 
to all Thrace, contrary to that of the kingdom of Persia, to receive 
rather than to give : and it was there a greater shame to be asked and 
deny, than to ask and go without. Nevertheless they held this custom 
long, by reason of their power ; for without gifts, there was nothing to 
be got done amongst them ; so that this kingdom arrived thereby to 
great power : for of all the nations of Europe that lie between the 
Ionian gulf and the £uxine sea, it was, for revenue of money, and 
other wealth, the mightiest ; though indeed for strength of an army 
and multitudes of soldiers, the same be far short of the Scythians : for 
there is no nation, not to say of Europe, but neither of Asia, that are 
comparable to this, or that as long as they agree, are able one nation 
to another, to stand against the Scythians; and yet in matter of coun- 
cil and wisdom in the present occasions of life, they are not like to 
other men. 

XCVIIT. Sitalces theref^e, king of this great country, prepared 
his army, and when all was ready, set forward, and marched towards 
Macedonia. First through his own dominion, then over Cercine, a 
desert mountain dividing the Sintians fiom the Peeonians, over which 
he marched the same way himself had formerly made with timber, 
when he made war against the Paeonians. Passing this mountain out 
of the country of the Odrysians, they had on their right hand the Pseo- 
nians, and on the left the Sintians and Medes, and beyond it they 
came to the city of Doberus, in Pseonia. His army as he marched 
diminished not any way, except by sickness, but increased by the ac* 
cession of many free nations of Thrace that came in uncalled, in hope 
of booty. Insomuch as the whole number is said to have amounted 
to no less than fifteen thousand men, whereof the most were foot, the 
horse being a third part, or thereabouts ; and of the horse the greatest 
part were the Odrysians themselves, and the next most the Getae : 
and of the foot, those swordmen, a free nation, that came down to 
him out of the mountain Rhodope, were most warlike. The rest of 
the promiscuous multitude were formidable only for their number. 

XCIX. Being altogether at Doberus, they made ready to fall in 
from the hill's side into the lower Macedonia, the dominion of Perdic- 
cas : for there are in Macedonia the Lyncestians and Helimiots, and 

1 (ravry ydp Sid irXtitrrov &n6 BaXdff' Strymon, (for here it is the greatest dJA- 

ctiQ dvia iy£yvero,) Bekker. (raury ydp tance up from the sea,) for an expedi* 

itid wXtiffTOv dirb BaXdtr^nig dvia) iyiy- tious man it ii thirteen days' journey. 

viTo crX, Duker. But for the continent, * £78,940. 

from Byzantium to the Leaoans, and the * The Adriatic sea. 
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oiher high-laiid nations, who though they be confederates, and in sub- 
jection to the otiier, yet have their several kingdoms by themselves. 
But of that part of the now Macedonia which lies toward the sea, 
Alexander, the father of this Perdiccas and his ancestors the Teme- 
Aidse/ who came out of Argos, were the first possessors, and reigned 
in the same ; having first driven out of Pieria the Pierians, (who af- 
terwards seated themselves in Phagres and other towns beyond 8try- 
mon, lit the foot of Pangteus; from which cause that country which 
lies at the foot of Pangteus, and bends toward the sea, is called the 
gulf of Pieria to this day,) and out of that which is called Bottia, the 
BoitmanSf that now border upon the Chalcidseans. I1iey possessed 
besides a certain narrow portion of Paeonia, near the river Axins, 
reaching from above down to Pella, and to the sea. Beyond Axius 
they possess the country called Mygdonia, as far as the Strymon, from 
whence they have driven out the Edonians. Furthermore they drove 
the Eordians out of the territory, now called Eordia, (of whom the 
greatest part perished, but there dwell a few of them yet about Physca) 
and the Almopians out of Almopia. The same Macedonians subdued 
also other nations, and hold them yet, as Anthemus, Orestonia, and 
Bisaltia, and a great part of the Macedonians themselves. Bat the 
whole is called Macedonia, and was the kingdom of Perdiccai, son 
of Alexander, when Sitalces came to invade it. 

C. The Macedonians, unable to stand in the field against so huge 
an army, retired all within their strong holds and walled towns, as 
many as the country afforded, which were not many then; but Were 
built afterwards by Archelaus, son of Perdiccas, when he came to the 
kingdom, who then also laid out the highways straight, and took order 
both for matter of war, as horses and arms, and for other provisioB, 
better than all the other eight kings' that were before him. The 
Thracian army arising from Doberus, invaded that territory first, which 
had been the principality of Philip, and took Eidomene by force ; bat 
6ortynia, Atalanta, and some other towns he had yielded to him for 
the love of Amyntas, the son of Philip, who was then in the amy. 
They also assaulted Europus, but could not take it. Then they went 
on further into Macedonia, on the part that lies on the left hand of 
Pella and Cyrrhus ; but within these, into Bottiaea and Pieria they 
entered not, but wasted Mygdonia, Orestonia, and Anthemus. Now 
the Macedonians had never any intention to make head against them 
with their foot, but sending out their horsemen, which they had pro* 
<;ured from their allies of the higher Macedonia, they assaulted the 
Thracian army in such places, where few a<2:ainst many, they thought 
they might do it with most convenience ; and where they charged none 
was able to resist them, being both good horsemen, and well armed 
with breast-plates ; but enclosed by the multitude of the enemy, they 

* The kings of Macedonia arc called of these kings : 1. Perdiccas, the foiu- 

^iroyot^i TriftfvoVf by Herod, vili. 137. der of the kingdom ; 2. Anens, (or 

Temenus obtained the kingdom of Ar- Argaens;) 3. Philip; 4. Eropos; 6. 

gos at the retnm of the Heraclidas. — Alcetas ; 6. Amyntas ; 7. Alexander; 

See also Herod, v. 22, and ix. 44. 8. Perdiccas. 

' Herod, (riii. 139,) gives the names 
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fought against manifest odds of number : so that in the end they gaVe 
it oyer, esteeming themselves too weak to hazard battle against so 
many* 

CI. After this, Sitalces gave way to a conference with Perdiccas 
touching the motives of this war. And forasmuch as the Athenians 
were not arrived with their fleet, (for they thought not that Sitalces 
would have made the journey,) but had sent ambassadors to him with 

S resents, he sent a part of his army against the Chalcidseans and the 
lottiseans, wherewith having compelled them within their walled 
towns, he wasted and destroyed their territory. Whilst he staid in 
these parts, the Thessalians southward, and the Magnetiaus and the 
rest of the nations subject to the Thessalians, and all the Grecians as 
iar as Thermopylae, were afraid he would have turned his forces upon 
them, and stood on their guard. And northward those Thracians that 
inhabit the champaign country beyond Strymon, namely, the Panseans, 
Odomantians, Droans, and Dersaeans, all •of them free states, were 
afraid of the same. He gave occasion also to a rumour, that he meant 
to lead his army against all those Grecians that were enemies to the 
Athenians, as cioJled in by them to that purpose, by virtue of their 
league. But whilst he staid, he wasted the Chalcidaean, Bottiaean, and 
Macedonian territories ; and when he could not effect what he came 
for, and his army both wanted victual, and was afflicted with the cold* 
■ess of the season, Seuthes, the son of Sparadocus,' his cousin-ger- 
man, and of greatest authority next himself, persuaded him to make 
haste away. Now Perdiccas had dealt secretly with Seuthes, and 
promised him his sister in marriage, and money with her : and Sital- 
ces, at the persuasion of him, after the stay of full thirty days, whereof 
he spent eight at Chalcidaea, retired with his army with all speed to his 
0wn kingdom. And Perdiccas shortly after gave to Seuthes his sister 
Stratonica in marriage, as he had promised. This was tlie issue of 
this expedition of Sitalces. 

CII. The same winter, after the fleet of the Peloponnesians was 
dissolved, the Athenians that were at Naupactus, under the conduct of 
Phormio, sailed along the coast to Astacus, and disbarking, marched 
into the inner parts of Acaruania. He had in his army four hundred 
men of arms that he brought with him in his galleys, and four hundred 
more Messenians. With these he put out of Stratus, Corontse, and 
other places, all those whose fidelity he thought doubtful. And when 
he had restored Cynes, the son of Theolytus, to Corontae, they returned 
again to their galleys. For they thought they should not be able to 
make war against the CBniads, (who only of all Acarnania are the 
Athenians* enemies) in respect of the winter. For the river Achelous, 
springing out of the mountain Pindus, and running through Dolopia, 
and through the territories of the Agraeans, and the Amphilochians, 
and through most part of the champaign of Acarnania, passing above 
by die city of Stratus, and faUing into the sea by the city of the HEni. 

* viro ^evOov rov STrop^acov, Bekker. • tc Bakaffffav 5* IKdiQ, Bekker. Ic 
rov Sirapa^oicovyDuker; he is persuaded OaXavvav ^tc^teif, Duker; and going 
by Seuthes, the son of Spardacus. out into the sea near the (Eniade. 

T 
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ades, which also it moateth about with feos, by the abundance of 
water, maketh it hard lying there for an army in time of winter. Also 
most of the islands £chinadae lie just over against CEnia, hard by the 
mouth of Acholous. And the river being a great one, continually 
heapeth together the gravel ; insomuch that some of those islands are 
become continent already, and the like in short time is expected by the 
rest. For not only the stream of the river is swift, broad, and turbid- 
oos; but also the islands themselves stand thick, and because the 
gravel cannot pass, are joined one to another, lying in and out, not in 
a direct line, nor so much as to give the water its course directly for* 
ward into the sea. These islands are all desert, and but small ones. 
It is reported that Apollo, by his oracle, did assign this place for an 
habitation to Alcmaeon, the son of Amphiraus, at such time as he 
wtfndered up and do^n for the killing of his mother; telling him, that 
he should never be free from the terrors that haunted him till he had 
found out, and seated himself in such a land, as when he slew his mo- 
therythe sun had never seen, nor was then land, because all other 
lands were polluted by him. Hereupon being at a nonplus, as they 
say, with much ado he observed this ground congested by the river 
Achelous, and thought there was enough cast up to serve his turn al- 
ready, since the time of the slaughter of his mother, after which it was 
now a long time that he had been a wanderer, l^'herefore seating him- 
self in the places about the CBniades, he reigned there, and named the 
country after the name of his son Acamas^ Thus goes the report, as 
we have heard it, concerning Alcm^on. 

cm. But Pbormio and the Athenians leaving Acarnania, and re- 
turning to Naupactus in the very beginning of the spring, came back 
to Athens, and brought with them such galleys as they had taken, and 
the free men they had taken prisoners, in their fights at sea, who were 
again set at liberty by exchange of man for man. So ended that win- 
ter, and the third year of the war written by Thucydides. 
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Attica itmaded by the Peloponnmaiu. MUffUnimu revolt, and an received by the 
Peloponnesiam at Olympia into their league, Athenians send Pache$ to MityUme 
to besiege it. Part of the besieged Plataans escape through the fortifications </ 
the enemy. Commons of lUitylene armed by the nobUityfor a salty on the enemy ^ 
deliver the town te the Athenians, Residme of the Plaiteans yield to the besiegers, 
and are put to the sword. Proceedings upon the 3Iitylenians, and their pumsk- 
ment. Sedition in Corcyra, Laches sent by the Athenians into Sicily. And 
Nicias into Melos. Demosthenes fights against the Mtolians unfortunately ^ and 
afterwards against the Ambraciots fortunately. Pythadorus sent into SieUy to re* 
eeive the fleet from Laches. This in other three years of this war. 

YEAR IV. A. C. 428. OLYMP. 88-1. 
CHAP. 1. 

1 H B summer following, the Peloponnesians and their confederates 
at the time when corn was at the highest, entered with their army into 
Attica, under the conduct of Archidamus, the son of Zeuxidamus, 
king of the Lacedaemonians, and there set them down, and wasted the 
territory about. And the Athenian horsemen, as they were wont, fell 
upon the enemy where they thought fit, and kept back the multitude 
of light-armed soldiers, from going out before the men of arms, and 
infesting the places near the city. And when they had staid as long 
as their victual lasted, they returned, and were dissolved- according to 
their cities. 

II. After the Peloponnesians were entered Attica, Lesbos immedi- 
ately, all but Methymne, revolted from the Athenians ; which, though 
they would have done before the war, (but the Lacedaemonians woul4 
not then receive them) yet even now they were forced to revolt sooner 
than they had intended to do. For they staid to have first straitened 
the mouth of their haven with dams of earth, to have finished their 
walls, and their galleys then in building, and to have gotten in all 
that was to come out of Pontus, as archers, and victual, and whatso- 
ever else they had sent for. But the Tenedians, with whom they were 
at odds, and the Methymnaeans, and of the Mitylenians themselves, 
certain particular men, upon faction, being hosts to the Athenians, 
made known unto them, that the Lesbians were forced to go all into 
Mitylene ; that by the help of the Lacedaemonians, and their kindred 
the Boeotians, they hastened all manner of provision necessary for ^ 
revolt, and that unless it were presently prevented, all Lesbos would 
be lost.^ 

* For an accouut of the origin of this war, see Aristot. Polit. r, 4. 
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III. The AtheniaDs (afflicted with the disease^ and with the war 
BOW on foot, and at the hottest,) thought it a dangerous matter that 
Lesbos, which had a navy, and was of strength entire, should 
thus be added to the rest of . their enemies ; and at first received 
not the accusations, holding them therefore the rather feigned, be- 
cause they would not have had them true. But after, when they 
had sent ambassadors to Mitylene, and could not persuade them 
to dissolve themselves, and undo their preparation, they theu feared 
the worst, and would have prevented them. And to that purpose 
suddenly sent out the forty galleys made ready for Peloponnesus, 
with Cle'ippides, son of Deinias, and two other commanders. For 
they had been advertised that there was a holiday of ApoUo Ma- 
loeis to be kept without the city, and that to the celebration thereof, 
the Mitylenians were accustomed to come all out of the town ; and 
they hoped making haste, to take them there unawares. And if the 
attempt succeeded, it was well; if not, they might command the Mi- 
tylenians to deliver up their galleys, and to demolish their walb ; or 
they might make war against them if they refused. So these galleys 
went their way. And ten galleys of Mitylene, which then chanced to 
be at Athens, by virtue of their league to aid them, the Athenians 
staid, and cast into prison the men that were in them. In the mean 
time a certain man went from Athens into Euboea by sea, and then by 
land to Geraestus, and finding there a ship ready to put off, having the 
Avind favourable, arrived in Mitylene three days after he set forth from 
Athens, and gave them notice of the coming of the fleet. Hereupon 
they not only went not out to Maloeis, as was expected, bnt also 
stopped the gaps of tlieir walls and ports, where they were left un- 
finished, and placed guards to defend them. 

IV. When the Athenians, not long after, arrived and saw this, the 
commanders of the fleet delivered to the Mitylenians what they had in 
charge, which not hearkened to, they presently fell to the war. The 
Mitylenians unprovided, and compelled to a war on such a sudden, 
put out some few galleys before the haven to fight : but being driven 
in again by the galleys of Athens, they called to the Athenian com- 
manders to parley; desiring, if they could, upon reasonable conditions, 
to get the galleys for the present sent away. And the Athenian com- 
mander allowed the conditions, he also fearing they should be too 
weak to make war against the whole island, when a cessation 
of arms was granted, the Mitylenians, amongst others, sent to 
Athens one of those that had given intelligence there of their de- 
sign; and had repented him after of the same, to try if they 
could persuade them to withdraw their fleet from them, as not intend- 
ing any innovation. Withal they sent ambassadors at the same time 
to Lacedaemon, undiscovered by the fleet of the Athenians, which was 
riding at anchor in Malea,^ to the north of the city ; being without any 
confidence of their success at Athens. And these men, after an ill 
voyage, through the wide sea, arriving at Lacedaemon, negotiated the 
sending of aid from thence. 

I Tbi& Malea, according to the scho- tylene, but some other nearer place, os 
liast, seems not to be the promontory of the north side of the city. ' 
Malea, which lies to the south of Mi- 
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V. But when their ambassadors were come back from Athens 
without effect, the Mitylenians and the rest of Lesbos, save only 
Methymne, (for these, together with the Imbrians, Lemnians, and 
some few other their confederates, aided the Athenians) prepared them- 
selves for the war. And the Mitylenians, with the whole strength of 
the city, made a sally upon the Athenian camp, and came to a battle ; 
wherein though the Mitylenians had not the worse, yet they lay not 
that night without the walls, nor durst trust to their strength, but re- 
tiring into the town, lay quiet there, expecting to try their fortune with 
the accession of such forces as (if any came) they were to have from 
Peloponnesus. For there were now come into the city, one Meleas, a 
Laconian, and Hermseondas, a Theban, who having been sent out 
before the revolt, but unable to arrive before the coming of the Athe- 
nian fleet, secretly after the end of the battle, entered the haven in a 
galley, and persuaded them to send another galley along with them, 
with other ambassadors to Sparta ; which they did» 

VI. But the Athenians, much confirmed by this the Mitylenians' 
cessation, called in their confederates, who, because they saw no as- 
surance on the part of the Lesbians, came much sooner in than it was 
thought they would have done ; and riding at anchor to the south of 
the city, fortified two camps, on either side one, and brought their 

Syieys before both the ports, and so quite excluded the Mitylenians 
om the use of the sea. As for the land, the Athenians held so much 
only as lay near their camps, which was not much : and the Mityle- 
nians and other Lesbians that were now come to aid them, were mas- 
ters of the rest. For Malea served the AUienians for a station only 
for their galleys, and to keep their market in. And thus proceeded 
the war before Mitylene. 

VII. About the same time of the same summer, the Athenians sent 
likewise thirty galleys to Peloponnesus, under the conduct of Asopius, 
the son of Phormio. For the Acarnaniaus had desired them to send 
some son or kinsman of Phormio for general into those parts. These, 
as they sailed by, wasted the maritime country of Laconia, and then 
sending back the greatest part of his fleet to Athens, Asopius himself, 
with twelve galleys, went on to Naupactus. And afterwards having 
Taised tlie whole power of Acarnania, he made war upon the CEniades, 
and both entered with his galleys into the river Achelous, and with his 
land forces wasted the territory. But when the CEniades would not 
yield, he disbanded his land forces, and sailed with his galleys to 
Leucas, and landed his soldiers on the territory of Nericum ; but in 
going off, was by those of the country that came out to defend it, and 
by some few of the garrison soldiers there, both himself and part of 
his company slain. And having, upon truce, received from the Leu- 
cadians, their dead bodies, they went their ways. 

VIII. Now the ambassadors of the Mitylenians that went out in 
the first galley having been referred by the Lacedaemonians to the ge- 
neral meeting of the Grecians at Olympia, to the end they might de- 
termine of them, together with the rest of the confederates, went to 
Olympia accordingly. It was that Olympiad* wherein Dorieus of 

» Olympiad 88. 
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Rhodes was the second time victor. And when, after the solemnity, 
they were set -in council, the ambassadors spake to them in this 
manner : 

Oration of the ambassadors of Mitylene, 

IX. *' Men of Lacedaemon aud confederates, we know the received 
** custom of the Grecians : for they that take into league such as re- 
volt in the jyars, and relinquish a former league, though they like 
them as long as they have protit by them, yet accounting them but 
traitors to their former friends, they esteem the worse of them in 

*' their judgment. And to say the truth this judgment is not without 
good reason, when they that revolt, and they from whom the revolt 
is made, are mutually like-minded and affected, and equal in provi- 
*' sion and strength, and no just cause of their revolt giTen. But now 
" between us and the Athenians it is not so. Nor let any man think 
** the worse of us, for that having been honoured by them in time of 
" peace, we have now revolted in time of danger. 

X. ** For the first point of our speech, especially now we seek to 
'' come into league with you, shall be to make good the justice aud 
** honesty of our revolt. For we know there can be neither tirm friend- 
" ship between man and man, nor any communion between city and 
** city to any purpose whatsoever, without a mutual opinion of each 
** other's honesty ^ and also a similitude of customs otherways : for ia 
" the difference of minds is grounded the diversity of actions. As for 
*' our league with the Athenians, it was first made when you gave over 

the Medan war, and they remained to prosecute the relics of that 
business : yet we entered not such a league, as to be their helpers 
*' in bringing the Grecians into the servitude of the Athenians, but to 
'' set free the Grecians from the servitude of the Medes. And as long 
** as they led us as equals, we followed them with much zeal; but 
** when we saw they remitted their enmity against the Medes, and led 
" us to die subjugation of the confederate^!, we could not then but be 
*' afraid. And the confederates, through the multitude of distinct 
** councils, unable to unite themselves for resistance, fell, all but oor- 
** selves and the Chians, into their subjection ; and we having stiU 
** our own laws, and being in name a free state, followed them to the 
** wars ; but so, as by the examples of their former actions, we held 
'' them not any longer for faithful leaders. For it was not probable, 
** when they had subdued those, whom together with us they took into 
** league, but that, when they should be able, they would do the like 
also by the rest. 

XI. '* It is true, that if we were now all in liberty, we might be 
the better assured that they would forbear to innovate ; but since 

** they have under them the greatest part already, in all likelihood thqr 
** will take it ill to deal on equal terms with us alone; and the rest 
** yielding, to let us only stand up as their equals : especially when by 
*^ how much they are become stronger by the subjection of their con* 
** federates, by so much the more are we become desolate. But the 
** equality of mutual fear, is the only band of faith in leagues; for be 
'* that hath the will to transgress, yet when he hath not the odds of 
'* strength, will abstain from coming in. Now the reason why they 
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" have left tis yet free» is no other, but that they may have a fair co- 
" lour to lay upon their domination over the rest : and because it hath 
** seemed unto them more expedient to take us in by policy than by 
** force. For therein they made use of us for an arg;umenty that ha?ing 
** equal vote with them, we would never have followed them to the 
** wars, if those against whom they led us had not done the injury. 
** And thereby also they brought the stronger against the weaker, and 
reserving the strongest to the last, made them the weaker, by 
removing the rest Whereas, if they had begun with us, when the 
'* confederates had had both their own strength, and a side to adhere 
** to, they had never subdued them so easily. Likewise our navy kept 
** them in some fear, lest united and added to yours, or to any other, 
** it might have created them some danger. Partly also we escaped 
'* by our observance towards their commons and most eminent men 
" from time to time. But yet we still thought we could not do so 
** long, considering the examples they have shewed us in the rest, if 
" this war should not have fallen out. 

XII. '' What friendship then or assurance of liberty was this, when 
** we received each other with alienated affections ? When, whilst 
" they had wars, they for fear courted us, and when they had peace, 
" we for fear courted them ? And whereas in others, good will 
** assureth loyalty, in us it was the effect of fear : so it was more for 
'* fear than love, that we remained their confederates ; and whomso- 
** ever security should first embolden, he was first likely by one means 
*' or other to break the league. Now if any man think we did unjustly 
" to revolt upon the expectation of evil intended, without staying to be 
" certain whether they would do it or not, he weigheth not the matter 
" aright. For if we were as able to contrive evil against them, and 
** again to defer it, as they can against us, being thus equal, what 
'* needed us to be at their discretion ? But seeing^it is in their hands 
** to invade at pleasure, it ought to be in ours to anticipate. 

XIII. ** Upon these pretensions, therefore, and causes, men of 
«< Lacedaemon and confederates, we have revolted ; the which are both 
" clear enough for the hearers to judge upon, that we had reason for 
*' it, and weighty enough to affright and compel us to take some 
** coarse for our own safety ; which we would have done before, when, 
** before the war, we sent ambassadors to yon about our revolt, but 
** could not, because you would not then admit us into your league. 
*' And now when the Boeotians invited us to it we presently obeyed. 
" Wherein we thought we made a double revolt, one from the Gre- 
'* cians, in ceasing to do them mischief with the Athenians, and help- 
'* ing to set them free; and another from the Athenians, in breaking 
** first, and not staying to be destroyed by them hereafter. But this 
*^ revolt of ours hath been sooner than was fit, and before we were 
** provided for it. For which cause also the confederates ought so 
" much the sooner to admit us into the league, and send us the speedier 
" aid, thereby the better at once both to defend those you ought to 
*' defend, and to annoy your enemies. Whereof there was never 
*' better opportunity than at this present : for the Athenians being both 
'' with the sickness and their great expenses consumed, and their navy 
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*^ divided part upon your own coasts, and part upon ours, it is not 
** likely they should have many galleys to spare, in case you again 
<' this summer invade them both by sea and land ; but that they 
*' should either be unable to resist the invasion of your fleet, or be 
** forced to come off from both our coasts. And let not any mancon- 
** ceive that you shall herein, at your own danger, defend the territory 
'* of another. For though Lesbos seem remote, the profit of it will be 
** near you. For the war will not be (as a man would think) in Attica, 
** but there from whence coraeth the profit to Attica. This profit is 
** the revenue they have from their confederates, which, if they subdue 
*' us, will still be greater. For neither will any other revolt, and all 
** that is ours will accrue unto them ; and we shall be worse handled 
*^ besides, than those that were under them before. But aiding us 
*^ with diligence, you shall both add to your league a dty that hath a 
** great navy (the thing you most stand in need of), and also easily 
*^ overthrow the Athenians by subduction of their confederates ; be- 
*' cause every one will then be more confident to come in, and yoa 
** shall avoid the imputation of not assisting such as revolt unto you. 
** And if it appear that your endeavour is to make them free^ your 
^* strength in this war will be much the more confirmed. 

XIV. " In reverence, therefore, of the hopes which the Grecians 
** have reposed in you, and of the presence of Jupiter Olyropius, in 
** whose temple here we are in a manner suppliants to you, receive the 
** Mitylenians into league, and aid us. And do not cast us off, who, 

though as to the exposing of our persons, the danger be our own, 
shall bring a common profit to all Greece if we prosper, and a more 
common detriment to all the Grecians, if through your inflexibleness 

** we miscarry. Be you therefore men, such as the Grecians esteem 

** you, and our fears require you to be.*' 

XV. In this manner spake the Mitylenians. And the Lacedaemo- 
nians and their confederates, when they had heard and allowed their 
reasons, decreed not only a league with the Lesbians, but also again 
to make an invasion into Attica. And to that purpose the Lacedae- 
monians appointed their confederates there present, to make as much 
speed as they could with two parts of their forces into the isthmus ; 
and they themselves being first there, prepared engines in the isthmus 
for the drawing up of galleys, with intention to carry the navy from 
Corinth to the other sea that lies towards Athens, and to set upon 
them both by sea and land. And these things diligently did they. 
But the rest of the confederates assembled but slowly, being busied 
in the gathering in of their fruits, and weary of warfare. 

XV J. The Athenians perceiving all this preparation to be made, 
upon an opinion of their weakness, and desirous to let them see they 
were deceived, as being able without stirring the fleet at Lesbos, easily 
to master the fleet that should come against them out of Peloponnesus, 
manned out one hundred galleys, and embarked therein generally both 
citizens, except those of the degree of Pentacosiomedimni,' and horse- 

» Solon divided the people of Athens those who were worth five hnndred 
into four rAnks; the first eonsivted of medimns of liquid and dry commodities, 
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meo, and also strangers that dwelt amongst them ; and satlinff to the 
isthmus, made a shew of their streneth, and landed their soldiers in 
such parts of Peloponnesus as they thought fit. When the Lacedae- 
monians saw things so contrary to their expectation, they thought it 
fftlse, which was spoken by the Lesbian ambassadors ; and esteeming 
the action difficult, seeing their confederates were not arrived, and that 
news was brought of the wasting of the territory near their city, by the 
thirty galleys formerly sent about Peloponnesus by the Athenians, 
went home ag^n ; and afterwards prepared to send a fleet to Lesbos, 
and intimated to the cities rateably to furnish forty galleys, and ap- 
pointed Alcidas^ who was to go thither with them, for admiral. And 
the Athenians, when they saw the Peloponnesians gone^ went likewise 
home with their hundred galleys. 

X Vll. About the time that this fleet was out, they had surely the 
most galleys in action, besides the beauty of them, that ever they had 
at once. But in the beginning of the war they had as good galleys, 
and also more in number. For one hundred attended the guard of 
Attica, £ub<Ba, and Salamis, and another hundred were about Pelo- 
ponnesus, besides those at Potidaea, and in other places ; so that in 
one summer they bad in all two hundred and fifty. And this together 
with Potidna, was it that most exhausted their treasure. For the men 
of arms ' that besieged the ci^ had each of them two drachmas a day, 
one for himself and another tor his man, and were three thousand m 
number that were sent thither at first, and remained to the end of the 
siege ; besides one thousand and six hundred more^ that went with 
Phorroio, and came away before the town was won. And the galleys 
had all the same pay. In this manner was their money consumed and 
so many galleys employed, the most indeed that ever they had manned 
at once. 

XVIII. About the same time that the Lacedaemonians were in the 
isthmus, the Mitylenians marched by land, both they and their auxi- 
liaries against Methymne, in hopes of having it betrayed to them ; and 
having assaulted the city, when it succeeded not the way they looked 
for, they went thence to Antissa, Pyra, and Eresus ; and atter they 
bad settled the affairs of those places, and made strong their walls, re- 
turned speedily home. When these were gone, the Methymnaeans 
likewise made war upon Antissa, but beaten by the Antissaeans, and 
some auxiliaries that were with them, they made haste again to M e- 
thymne, with the loss of many of their soldiers. But the Athenians 
being advertised hereof, and understanding that the Mitylenians were 
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masters of the land, and that their own soldiers there were not enough 
to keep them in, sent thither about the beginning of autumn, Paches, 
the son of Epicurus, with one thousand men of arms of their own city, 
who supplying the place of rowers themselves, arrived at Mitylene, 
and ingirt it with a single wall. Save that in some places, stronger 
by nature than the rest, they only built turrets, and placed guards in 
them. So that the city was every way strongly besieged both by sea 
and land ; and the winter began. 

XrX. The Athenians standing in need of money for the siege, 
both contributed themselves and sent thither two hundred talents,' of 
this their first contribution, and also despatched Lysicles and four 
others with forty-two galleys, to levy money amongst the confederates.* 
But Lysicles, after he had been to and fro, and gathered money in 
divers places, as he was going up from Myus through the plains of 
Maeander, in Caria, as far as the bill Sandius, was there set upon by 
the Carians and Anaeitians, and with a great part of his soldiers, was 
himself slain. 

XX. The same winter the Platseans, (for they were yet besieged 
by the Peloponnesians and Boeotians,) pressed now with want of vic- 
tual, and hopeless of relief from Athens, and no other means of safety 
appearing, took counsel, both they and the Athenians that were be- 
sieged with them, at first all to go out, and if they could to pass over 
the wall of the enemy by force. The authors of this attempt were 
Theaenetus, the son of Timidas,^ a soothsayer, and Eupolpidas,^ the son 
of Daimachus, one of their commanders. But half of them afterwards 
somehow or other, on account of the greatness of the danger, shrunk 
from it again. But two hundred and twenty or thereabouts, volunta- 
rily persisted to go out in this manner ; they made them ladders fit for 
the height of the enemies' wall ; the wall they measured by the lays of 
brick on the part toward the town, where it was not plastered over; 
and divers men at once numbered the lays ; whereof though some 
missed, yet the greatest part took the reckoning just; especially num- 
bering them often, and at no great distance, but where they might 
easily see the part to which their ladders were to be applied ; and so 
by guess of the thickness of one brick took the measure of their 
ladders. 

XXI. As for the wall of the Peloponnesians, it was thus built: it 
consisted of a double circle, one towards Platsea, and another outward 
in case of an assault from Athens. These two walls were distant one 
from the other about sixteen feet ; and that sixteen feet of space which 
was betwixt them, was disposed and built into cabins for the watch- 
men, which were so joined and continued one to another, that the 
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whole appeared to be one thick wall with battlements on either side* 
At every ten battlements stood a great tower of a just breadth to com- 
prehend both walls, and reach from the utmost to the inmost front of 
the whole, so that there was no passage by the side of a tower, but 
through the midst of it. And such nights as there happened any storm 
of rain they used to quit the battlements of the wall, and to watch 
under the towers as being not far asunder, and covered beside over 
head. Such was the form of the wall wherein the Pcloponnesians 
kept their watch. 

XX] I. The Platseans, after they were ready, and had attended a 
tempestuous night, and withal moonless, went out of the city, and 
were conducted by the same men that were the authors of the attempt. 
And first they passed the ditch that was about the town, and then 
came up close to the wall of the enemy, who, because it was dark^ 
could not see them coming : and the noise they made as they went 
could not be heard for the blustering of the wind. And they came on 
besides at a good distance one from the other, that they might not be 
betrayed by the clashing of their arms ; and were but lightly armed, 
and not shod but on the left foot, for the more steadiness in the wet. 
They came thus to the battlements in one of the spaces between tower 
and tower, knowing that there was now no watch kept there. And 
first came they that carried the ladders, and placed them to the wall ; 
then twelve lightly armed only with a dagger and a breast-plate went 
up, led by Ammeas, the son of Coroebus, who was the first that 
mounted ; and they that followed him went up, into either tower six. 
To these succeeded others lightly armed, that carried the darts, for 
whom they that came after carried targets at tlieir backs, that they 
might be the more expedite to get up, which targets they were to de- 
liver to them when they came to the enc ray. At length, when most 
of them were ascended, they were heard by the watchmen that were in 
the towers : for one of the Platseans taking hold of the battlements, 
threw down a tile, which made a noise in the fall,^ and presently there 
was an alarm ; and the army ran to the wall, for in the dark and 
stormy night they knew not what the danger was. And the Plataeans 
that were left in the city came forth withal, and assaulted the wall of 
the Pcloponnesians on ihe opposite part to that where their men went 
over. So that though they were all in a tumult in their several places, 
yet not any of them that watched durst stir to the aid of the rest, nor 
were able to conjecture what had happened. But those three hundred' 
that were appointed to assist the watch, upon all occasions of need, 
went without the wall, and made towards the place of the clamour. 
They also held up the fires, by which they used to make known the 
approach of enemies towards Thebes. But then the Platseans likewise 
held out many other fires from the wall of the city, which for that pur- 
pose they had before prepared, to render the fires of the enemy insig- 
nificant : and that the Thebans apprehending the matter otherwise than 

* dovvov ^Toij/(r£, Bekker. yf/o^v hundred where the author relates the 
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it was> might forbear to send help till their men were over, and had 
recovered some place of safety. 

XXIII. In the mean time those Plataeans who having scaled the 
wall first, and slain the watch, were now masters of both the towers, 
pot only guarded his passages by standing themselves in the entries/ 
out also applying ladders from the wait to the towers, and conveying 
many men to the top, kept the enemies off with shot, both from above 
and below. In the mean space the greatest number of them having 
reared to the wall many ladders at once, and beaten down the battle- 
ments, passed quite over between the towers, and ever as any of them 
got to the other side, they stood still upon the brink of the ditch with- 
out, and with arrows and darts kept off those that came by the outside 
of the wall to hinder their passage. And when the rest were over, 
then last of all, and with much ado, came they also down to the 
ditch which was in the two towers. And by this time the three bundled 
that were to assist the watch came and set upon them, and had lights 
with them ; by which means the Plataeans that were on the further 
brink of the ditch discerned them the better from out of the dark, and 
aimed their arrows and darts at their most disarmed parts. For, 
standing in the dark, the lights of the enemy made the Plataeans the 
less discernible. Insomuch as these last passed the ditch, though with 
difficulty and force. For the water in it was frozen over, though not 
so hard as to bear, but watery, and such as when the wind is at east 
rather than at north ; and the snow which fell that night, together 
with so great a wind as that was, had very much increased the water, 
which they wad^d through with scarcely their heads above. But yet 
the greatness of the storm was the principal means of their escape. 

XXIV. From the ditch the Plataeans in troop took the way 
towards Thebes, leaving on the left hand the Temple of Juno, boilft 
by Androcrates,^ both for that they supposed they would least suspect 
the way that led to their enemies : and also because they saw the 
Peloponnesians with their lights pursue that way which, by mount 
Cithaeron and the Oakheads,^ led to Athens. The Platseans, whe» 
they had gone six or seven furlongs, forsook the Theban way, and 
turned into that which led towards the mountain to Erythrae, and 
Hysise, and having gotten the hills, escaped through to Athens, being 
two hundred and twelve persons of a greater number : for some of 
them returned to the city before the rest went over ; and one of their 
archers was taken upon the ditch without. And so the Peloponnesians 
gave over the pursuit, and returned to their places. But the Platseans 
that were within the city, knowing nothing ot the event, and those that 
turned back having told them that not a man escaped, as soon as it 
was day sent a herald to entreat a truce for the taking up of their dead 
bodies ; but when they knew the truth, they gave it over. And thus 
these men of Plataea passed through the fortification of their enemies, 
and were saved. 
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XXV. About the end of the same winter, Salaethus, a Lacedaemo* 
nian, was sent in a galley to Mitylene,^ and coming first to ^Pyrrha, 
and thence going to Mitylene by land, entered the city by the dry 
channel of a certain torrent which had a passage .through the wall of 
the Athenians, undiscovered. And he told the magistrates that Attica 
should again be invaded, and that the forty galleys which were to aid 
them were coming ; and that himself was sent before both to let them 
know it, and withal to give order in the rest of their affairs. Here- 
upon the M itylenians grew confident, and hearkened less to composi- 
tion with the Athenians. And the winter euded, and the fourth year 
of this war written by Thucydides. 

YEAR V. A.C. 427. OLYMP. 88j. 

XXVI. In the beginning of the summer, after they had sent Alci- 
das away with the forty-two' galleys, whereof he was admiral, unto 
Mitylene, both they and their confederates invaded Attica; to the 
end that the Athenians, troubled on both sides, might the less send 
supply against the fleet now gone to Mitylene. In this expedition 
Cleomenes was general, instead of Pausanias, the son of Pleistoanax, 
who being king, was yet in minority, and Cleomenes was his uncle by 
the father. And they now cut down both what they had before wasted 
and began to grow again, and also whatsoever else they had before 
pretermitted. And this was the sharpest invasion of all but the second. 
For whilst they staid to hear news from their fleet at Lesbos, which 
by this time they supposed to have been arrived, they went abroad 
and destroyed most part of the country. But when nothing succeeded 
according to their hopes, aud seeing their corn failed, they retired 
again, and were dissolved according to their cities. 

XXVI [. The Mitylenians, in the mean time, seeing the fleet came 
not from Peloponnesus, but delayed the time, and their victuals failed, 
were constrained to make their composition with the Athenians upon 
this occasion. Salaethus, when he also expected these galleys no 
longer, armed the commons of the city who were before unarmed, 
with intention to have made a sally upon the Athenians; but they, as 
soon as they had gotten arms, no longer obeyed the magistrates, but 
holding assemblies by themselves, required the rich men either to 
bring their corn to light, and divide it amongst them all, or else they 
said they would make their composition by delivering up the city to 
the Athenians. 

XXVIII. Those that managed the state, perceiving this, aud unable 
to hinder it, knowing also their own danger in case they were excluded 
out of the composition, they all jointly agreed to yield the city to 
Paches and his army, with these conditions, to be proceeded withal 
at the pleasure of the people of Athens; and to receive the army 
into the city, and that the Mitylenians should send ambassadors to 
Athens about their own business ; and that Paches, till their return, 
should neither put in bonds, nor make slave of, nor slay any Mityle- 

1 Bekker in this place, as well as Xi^vj;, Bekker. Mirvkrivfi, Duker. 
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nian. This was the effect of that composition. But such of the 
Mitylenians as had principally practised with the Lacedaemonians, 
being afraid of themselves when the army was entered the city, durst 
not trust to the conditions agreed on, but took sanctuary at the altars. 
But Paches, having raised them upon promise to do them no injury, 
sent them to Tenedos, to be in custody there till the people of Athens 
should have jesolved what to do. After this he sent some galleys to 
Antissa, and took in that town, and ordered the affairs of his army as 
he thought convenient. 

XXIX. In the mean time those forty galleys of Peloponnesus 
which should have made all possible haste, trifled away the time 
about Peloponnesus, and making small speed in the rest of their navi- 
gation, arrived at Delos unknown to the Athenians at Athens. From 
thence sailing to Icarus and Myconum, they got first intelligence of 
the loss of Mitylene. But to know the truth more certainly, they 
went thence to Embatus, in Erythraea. It was about the seventh day 
after the taking of Mitylene, that they arrived at Embatus, where 
understanding the certainty, they went to counsel about what they 
were to do upon the present occasion, and Teutiaplus, an Eleao, 
delivered his opinion to this effect : 

XXX. ** Alcidas, and the re.st that have command of the Pelo- 
*' ponnesians in this army, it were not amiss, in my opinion, to go to 
** Mitylene, as we are, before advice be given of our arrival. For in 
'' all probability we shall find the city, in respect they have but lately 
" won it, very weakly guarded, and to the sea, where they expect do 
'< enemy, and we are chiefly strong, not guarded at all. It is also 
'* likely that their land soldiers are dispersed, some in one house and 
** some in another, carelessly as victors. Therefore, if we fall upon 
'' them suddenly, and by night, I think, with the help of those within, 
'* if any be left there that will take our part, we may be able to possess 
** ourselves of the city. And we shall never fear the danger if we but 
'' think this, that all stratagems of war whatsoever are no more, but 
" such occasions as this, which if a commander avoid in himself and 
** take the advantage of them iu the enemy, he shall for the most part 
** have good success." 

XXXI. Thus said he, but prevailed not with Alcidas. And some 
others, fugitives of Ionia, and those Lesbians that were with him in 
the fleet, gave him counsel, that seeing he feared the danger of this, he 
should seize some city of Ionia, or Cume, in ^olia, that having some 
town for the seat of the war, they might from thence force Ionia to 
revolt; whereof there was hope, because the lonians would not be 
unwilling to see him there. And if they could withdraw from the 
Athenians this their great revenue, and withal put them to maintain a 
fleet against them, it would be a great exhausting of their treasure. 
They said besides, that they thought they should be able to get Pis- 
suthnes to join with them in the war. But Alcidas rejected this 
advice likewise, inclining rather to this opinion, that since they were 
come too late to Mitylene, they were best to return speedily into 
Peloponnesus. 

XXXII. Whereupon putting off from Embatus, he sailed by the 
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shore to Myonnesus of tlie Teians, and there slew most of the prisoners 
he had taken by the way. After this he put in at Ephesus, and thither 
came ambassadors to him from the Samians of Anaea, and told him 
that it was but an ill manner of setting the Grecians at liberty, to kill 
such as had not lifted up their hands against him, nor were indeed 
enemies to the Peloponnesians ; but confederates to the Athenians by 
constraint. And that unless he gave over that course, he would make 
few of the enemies his friends ; but many now friends to become his 
enemies. Wherefore upon these words of the ambassadors, he set the 
Chians, and some others, all that he had left ahve, at liberty. For 
when men saw their fleet they never fled from it, but came unto them 
as to Athenians; little imagining that the Athenians being masters of 
the sea, the Peloponnesians durst have put over to Ionia. 

XX XIII. From Ephesus, Alcidas went away in haste, indeed 
fled; for he had been descried by the Salaminia and the Paralos/ 
(which by chance were then in their course for Athens,) whilst he lay 
at anchor about Icaros,' and fearing to be chased kept the wide sea, 
meaning with his will to touch no land, till he came to Peloponnesus. 
But the news of them came to Paches and the Athenians from divers 
places, and from Erythrsea; for the cities of Ionia being unwalled,- 
were extremely afraid lest the Peloponnesians sailing by without in- 
tention to stay, should have pillaged them as they passed. But the 
Salaminia and the Paralos having seen him at Icaros, brought the 
news themselves. And Paches thereupon made great haste after, and 
followed him as far as the island Fatmos;^ but when he saw he 
could not reach him he came back again, and thought he had a good 
turn, seeing he could not overtake those galleys upon the wide sea, 
that the same were not compelled by being taken in some place near 
land to fortify themselves, and so to give him occasion with guards 
and galleys to attend them. 

XXXIV. As became by in his return, he put in at Notium, a city 
of the Colophonians, into which the Colophonians came and inhabited, 
after the town above,^ through their own sedition, was taken by Itam- 
anes and the Barbarians. This town was taken at the time when 
Attica was the second time invaded by the Peloponnesians. They 
then that came down and dwelt in Notium, falling again into sedition, 
the one part having procured some forces. Arcadians and Barbarians 
of Pissuthnes, kept them in a part of the town which they had severed 
from the rest with a wall ; and there with such of the Colophonians of 
the high town as being of the Medan faction entered with them, they 
governed the city at their pleasure : and the other part which went out 
from these, and were the fugitives, brought in Paches. He when he 
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had called out llippias, captain of the Arcadians, that were within the 
said wall, with promise if they should not agree, to set him safe and 
sound within the wall again ; and Hippias was thereupon come to 
him, committed him to custody, but without bonds ; and withal as- 
saulting the wall on a sudden when they expected not, took it, and 
slew as many of the Arcadians and Barbarians as were within. And 
when he had done, brought Hippias in again according as he had 
promised. But after he had him there, laid hold on him, and caused 
him to be shot to death ; and restored Notium to the Colophonians, 
excluding only such as had Medized. Afterwards the Athenians sent 
governors to Notium of their own, and having gathered together the 
Colophonians out of all cities whatsoever, seated them there under the 
law of the Athenians. 

XXXV. Paches, when he came back to Mitylene, took in Pyrrha 
and Eressus ; and having found Salaethus, the Lacednmonian, hid in 
Mitylene, apprehended him, and sent him, together with those men he 
had put in custody at Tenedos, and whomsoever else he thought au- 
thor of the revolt, to Athens. He likewise sent away the greatest part 
<yf his army, and with the rest staid and settled the state of Mitylene, 
and the rest of Lesbos, as he thought couvenient. 

XXXVI. These men, and Salaethus with them, being arrived at 
Athens, the Athenians slew Salaethus presently, though he made them 
many offers, and amongst other to get the army of the Peloponnesians 
to rise from before Platxa, (for it was yet besieged ;) bnt upon the 
rest they went to council, and in their passion decreed to put them to 
death ; not only those men there present, but also all the men of Mi- 
tvlene that were of age, and to make slaves of the women and chil- 
dren; laying to their charge the revolt itself, that they revolted, not 
being in subjection as others were : and withal the Peloponnesian fleet 
which durst enter Ionia to their aid, had not a little aggravated that 
commotion. For by that it seemed that the revolt was not made with- 
out much premeditation. They therefore sent a galley to inform 
Paches of their decree, with command to put the Mitylenians pre- 
sently to death. But the next day they felt a kind of repentance in 
themselves, and began to consider what a great and cruel decree it 
was, that not the authors only, but the whole city should be destroyed. 
Which when the ambassadors of the Mitylenians that were there 
present, and such Athenians as favoured them, understood, they 
wrought with those that bare office to bring the matter again into de- 
bate ; wherein they easily prevailed as to them also it was well known 
that the most of the city were desirous to have means to consult of the 
same anew. The assembly being presently met, amongst the opinions 
of divers others, Cleon * also, the son of Clesenetus, who in the former 
assembly had won to have them killed, being of all the citizens most 
violent, and with the people at that time far the most powerful, stood 
forth and said in this manner : 



> The cruelty and baseness of Cleon'g qaent Athenian. See also the Knigbtf 
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Oration of Clean. 

XXXVII. '' I have ofiten on other occasions thought a democracy 
** incapable of dominion over others ; but most of all now for this 

your repentance concerning the Mitylenians. For through your 
own mutual security and openness, you imagine the same also in 
M your coBfiaderates, and consider not that when at their persuasion 
** you commit an error or relent on compassion, you are softened thus 
'* to the danger of the commonwealth, not to the winning of the affiM> 
'* lions of your confederates. Nor do you consider that your govem- 
** ment is a tyranny, and those that be subject to it are so against 
** their wills, and are continually plotting against you, and obey you 
** not for any good turn, which to your own detriment you shall do 
«< them, but oidy because you exceed them in strength and for no good 
** will. Bat the worst mischief of all is this, that nothing we decree 
**. shall stand firm, and that we will not know, that a city with the 
*' worse laws, if immoveable, is better than one with good laws not 
** binding ; and that a plain wit accompanied with modesty, is more 
" profitable to the state than dexterity with arrogance ; and that the 
*' more ignorant sort of men do for the most part better regulate a 
** commonwealth, than they that are wiser. For these love to appear 
** wiser than the laws, and in all public debatings to carry the victory, 
** as the worthiest things wherein to shew their wisdom; from whence 
** most commonly proceedeth the ruin of the states they live in. 
** Whereas the other sort mistrusting their own wits, are content to be 
« esteemed not so wise as the laws, and not able to carp at what is 
" well spoken by another; and sgT making themselves equal judges, 
'* rather than contenders for mastery, govern a state for the most part 
** well. We, therefore, should do the like, and not be carried away 
** with combats of eloquence and wit, to give such counsel to your 
*' multitude, as in our own judgment we think not good. 

XXXVIII. ** For my own part, I am of tiie opinion I was before; 
** and I wonder at these men that have brought this matter of the 
** Mitylenians in question again, and thereby cause delay, which is 
<< the advantage only of them that do the injury. For the sufferer by 
*• this means comes upon the doer with his anger dulled ; whereas re- 
'* venge, the opposite of injury, is then greatest when it follows pre- 
*' sently. I wonder also what he b that shall stand up now to con- 
** tradict me, and shall think to prove that the injuries aone us by the 
** Mitylenians are good for us, or that our calamities are any damage 
** to our confederates. For certainly he must either trust in his elo- 
« quence, to make yon believe that that which was decreed was not 
** decreed; or, moved with lucre, must with some elaborate speech 
** endeavour to seduce you. Now of such matches [of eloquence] as 
** these, the city giveth the prizes to others, but the danger that thence 
** proceedeth she herself sustaineth. And of all this you yourselves 
*' are the cause, by the evil institution of these matches, in that you 
** use to be spectators of words and hearers of actions, beholding fu* 
** tare actions in the words of them that speak well as possible to 
** come to pass ; and actions already past in the orations of such as 

X 
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** make the most of them, and that with such assurance as if what you 
** saw with your eyes, were not more certain than what you hear re- 
** lated/ You are excellent men for one to deceive with a speech of 
*' a new strain, but backward to follow any tried advice ; slaves to 
** strange things, contemners of things usual. You would every one 
'' chiefly give the best advice ; but if you cannot, then you will con- 
** tradict those that do. You would not be thought to come after with 
** your opinion ; but rather if any thing be acutely spoken, to applaud 
'' it first, and to appear ready apprehenders of what is spoken, even 
** before it be out ; but slow to preconceive the sequel of the same. 
*^ You would hear, as one may say, somewhat else than what our life 
*' is conversant in ; and yet you sufficiently understand not that, that 
** is before your eyes. And to speak plainly, overcome with the de- 
'' light of the ear, you are more like spectators, sitting to hear the 
** contentions of sophisters, than men that deliberate about the state 
'' of a commonwealth. 

XXXIX. " To put you out of this humour, I say that the Mityle- 
" nians have done us more injuiy than ever did any one city. For 
** those that have revolted througn the over-hard pressure of our go- 
** vernment, or have been compelled to it by the enemy, I pardon ; 
*' but they that were islanders, and had their city walled, so as they 
** needed not fear our enemies, but only by sea ; in which case also 
*^ they were armed for them with sufficient provision of galleys ; and 
" they that were permitted to have their own laws, and whom we 
** i^rincipally honoured, and yet have done thus ; what have they done 
** out conspired against us, and rather warred upon us than revolted 
** from us, (for a revolt is only of such as suffer violence,) and joined 
** with our bitterest enemies to destroy us ? This is far worse than if 
** they had warred against us for increasing their own power. But 
'' these men would neither take example by their neighbours* calamity, 
'' who are, all that revolted, already subdued by us, nor could their 
" own present felicity make them afraid of changing it into misery. 
** But being bold against future events, and aiming at matters above 
their strength, though below their desires, have taken arms against 
us, and preferred force before justice. For no sooner they thought 
** they might get the victory, but immediately, though without injury 
** done them, they rose against us. But with cities that come to great 
** and unexpected prosperity it is usual to turn insolent. Whereas 
'' most commonly that prosperity which is attained according to the 
** course of reason, is more firm than that which cometh unhoped for. 
** And such cities, as one may say, do more easily keep off an ad- 
** verse, than maintain a happy fortune. Indeed we should not for- 
** merly have done any honour more to the Mitylenians, than to the 
" rest of our confederates ; for then they had never come to this de- 
« gree of insolence. For it is natural to men to contemn those that 

1 oh rb ^paaQkv 'nuTTonpov — r&v that more creditable which they had 
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'* observe them, and to have in admiration such as will not give them 
way. Nowy therefore, let them be punished according to their 
wicked dealing ; and let not the fault be laid upon a few, and the 
people be absolved ; for (hey have all alike taken arms against us. 
'< And the commons, if they had been constrained to it, might have 
fled hither, and have recovered their city afterwards again. But 
thev, esteeming it the safer adventure to join with the few, are alike 
with them culpable of the revolt. Have also in consideration your 
** confederates ; and if you inflict the same punishment on them that 
** revolt upon compulsion of the enemy, that you do on them that re- 
** volt of their own accord, who think you will not revolt, though on 
'* light pretence ; seeing that speeding they win their liberty, and fail- 
** ing, their case is not incuraole ? Besides, that against every city 
** we must be at a new hazard both of our persons and fortunes. 
<* Wherein with the best success we recover but an exhausted city, 
** and lose that wherein our strength lieth,the revenue of it ; but mis- 
** carrying, we add these enemies to our former ; and must spend that 
'* time in warring against our own confederates, which we needed to 
** employ against the enemies we have already. 

XL. ** We must not, therefore, give our confederates hope* of par- 
*' don, either impetrable by words, or purchaseable by money, as if 
" their errors were but such as are commonly incident to humanity. 
•• For these did us not an injury unwillingly, but wittingly conspired 
** against us ; whereas it ought to be involuntary whatsoever is par- 
** donable. Therefore both then at first, and now again I maintain, 
** that you ought not to alter your former decree, nor to offend in any 
*^ of these three roost disadvantageous things to empire, pity, delight 
'* in plausible speeches, and lenity. As for pity, it is just to shew it 
'' on them that are like us, and will have pity again ; but not upon 
** such as not only would not have had pity upon us, but must also of 
** necessity have been our enemies for ever hereafter. And for the 
** rhetoricians that delight you with their orations, let them play their 
" prizes in matters of less weight, and not in such wherein the city for 
" a little pleasure, must suft'er a great damage, but they for their well 
** speaking, must well have.' Lastly, for lenity, it is to be used to- 
** wards those that will be our friends hereafter, rather than towards 
** such, as being suffered to live, will still be as they are, not a jot the 
«< less our enemies. In sum, 1 say only this, that if you follow my 
'* advice, you shall do that, which is both just in respect of the Mity- 
** lenians, and profitable for yourselves; whereas, if you decree 
** otherwise, you do not gratify them, but condemn yourselves. For if 
" these have justly revolted, you must unjustly have had dominion 
'^ over them. Nay, though your dominion be against reason, yet if 
** you resolve to hold it, you must also, as a matter conducing there- 
** unto, against reason punish them ; or else you must give your do- 
** minion over, that you may be good without danger. But if you con- 
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inder what was likely they would have done to you, if they bad 

prevailed, you cannot, but think them worthy the name panisbment; 

nor be leas sensible you that have escaped, than they that have 
^^ conspired ; especially they having done the injury first. For such 

as do an injury without precedent cause, persecute most, and even 
' to the death, him they have done it to ; as jealous of the danger his 
' remaining enemy may create him. For he that is wronged without 
*^ cause, and escapeth, will commonly be more cruel, than if it were 
'* against any enemy on equal quarrel. Let Us not therefore betiray 
** ourselves,' but in contemplation of what you were near suffering, and 
'' how you odce prized above all things else, to have them in your 
« power, requite them now accordingly. Be not softened at the sight 
<' of their present estate^ nor forget the danger that hung over our own 

heads so lately : give not only unto these their deserved punishment, 

but also unto the rest of our confederates a clear example, that 
" death is their sentence, whensoever they shall rebel. Which when 
*^ they know, you shall the less often have occasion to neglect yoiir 
** enemies, and fight against your own confederates.'^ 

XLI. To this purpose spalce Cleoil. After him, Diodbtus,' the sod 
of Eucrates, (who also in the former assembly opposed most the 
putting of the Mitylenians to death,) stood forth, and spake as fol- 
loweth : 

Oration of Diodotus, 

XLil. " I will neither blame those who have propounded the bun- 
** ness of the Mitylenians, to be again debated, nor commend those 
** that find faidt with often consulting in affairs of great importance. 
** But I am of opinion that nothing is so contrary to good counsel as 
** these two, luute and anger ; whereof the one is ever accompanied 
" with madness, and the other with want of judgment. And whoeo- 
** ever maintains, that words are not instructors to deeds, either he is 
*' not wise, o)r does it upon some private interest of his own. Not 
** wise, if he think that future and not apparent things, may be de- 
** monstrated otherwise than by words : interested, if desiring to carry 
** an ill matter, and knowing that a bad cause will not bear a good 
'' speech, he go about to deter his opposers and hearers by a good 
** calumniation. But they, of all others, are most intolerable^ that 
<' when men give public advice, will accuse them also of bribeiy. For 
** if diey charge a man with no more but ignorance, when be had 
** spoken in vain» he might ^et depart with the opinion of a fool. But 
'' when they impute corruption also, if his counsel take place^ be i* 
^* still suspected, and if it do not take place, he shall be held not osly 
^ a fool, but also void of honesty, llie commonwealth gets IK> good 
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by such courses ; for through fear hereof it will want counsellors, 
*^ and the state would do their business for the most part well, if this 
** kind of citizens were they that had least ability in speaking ; for 
** they should then persuade the city to the fewer errors. For a good 
** statesman should not go about to terrify those that contradict him, 
** but rather to make good his counsel upon Hberty of speech. And a* 
** wise state ought not, either to add unto, or on the other side, to 
<< derogate from the honour of him that giveth good advice ; nor yet 
M punish, nay, uor disgrace the man whose counsel they receive not. 
** And then, neither would he that lighteth on good advice, deliver 
any thing against his own conscience, out of ambition of further 
honour, and to please the auditory ; nor he that doth not, covet 
<< thereupon by gratifying the people some way or other, that he also 
« may endear them. 

XLIII. " But we do here the Contrary, and besides, if any man be 
'* suspected of corruption, though he give the best counsel that can be 
** given, yet through envy, for this uncertain opinion of his gain, we 
" lose a certain benefit to the commonwealth. And our custom is to 
<' hold good counsel given suddenly no less suspected than bad. By 
** which means, as he that gives the most dangerous counsel must get 
** the same received by fraud, so also he that gives the most sound 
** advice, is forced by lying to get himself believed. So that the com- 
*' monwealth is it alone, which by reason of these sui^icious imagiaa-*' 
*' tions, no man can possibly benefit, by the plain and open way, 
without artifice. For if any man shall do a manifest good unto the 
commonwealth, he shall presently be suspected of some secret gain 
unto himself in particular. We therefore, that in the most import^ 
'* ant affairs, and amidst these jealousies, do give our advice, have 
« need to foresee farther than you that look not far ; and the rather 
*< because we^tand accountable for our counsel, and you are to ren<>^ 
'' der no account of your hearing it. For if the persuader and the 
** persuaded had equal harm,70U would be the more moderate judges. 
*' But BOW, according to the passion that takes you, when at any time 
** your affairs miscarry, you punish the sentence of that one only that 
** gave the counsel, not the many sentences of your own, thai were idr 
*' fault as well as his. 

XLIV. ** For toy own part, I stood not forth with any purpose of 
^ contradiction, in the business of the Mitylenians, nor to abcuse any 
** man. For we contend not now, if we be wise, about the injury 
^* done by them, but about the wiliest counsel for ourselves. For bow 
great soever be th^r fault, yet I would never advise to have them 
put to death, unless it be for our {Hrofit ; nor yet would I pardon 
them, though they Were pardonable, unless it be good for the com- 
monwealth. And in my opinion, our deliberation now is of the fu- 
ture, rather than of the present And whereas Cleon contends, that 
** it will be profitable for the future^ to put them to death, in that it 
** win keep the rest from rebelling, I contending likewise for the 
*^ future, affirm the contrary. And I desire you not to reject the profit 
** of nay advice, for the fair pretexts of his, which agreeing more with 
*' yonr present anger against the Mitylenians, may quickly peihaps 
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win your consent. We plead not judicially with the Mityleoiaos, 
so as to need arguments of equity, but we consult of them, which 
** way we may serve ourselves of them to our most advantage 
" hereafter. 

XLV. ** I say therefore that death hath been in states ordained 
** for a punishment of many offences, and those not so great, but far 
** less than this. Yet encouraged by hope, men hazard themselves. 
** Nor did any man ever yet enter into a practice, which he knew he 
** could not go dirough with. And a city when it revoltetb, supposeth 
** itself to be better furnished either of themselves, or by their confe- 
** derates, than it is, or else it would never take the enteqmse in hand. 
*' They have it by nature, both men and cities, to commit offences; 
** nor is there any law that can prevent it. For men have gone over 
** all degrees of punishment, augmenting them still, in hope to be less 
*' annoyed by malefactors ; and it b likely that gentler punishments 
** were inflicted of old, even upon the most heinous crimes ; but that 
** in tract of time, men continuing to transgress, they were extended 
** afterwards to the taking away of life; and yet they still transgress. 
*' And therefore either some greater terror than death must be devised, 
*' or death will uot be enough for coercion. For poverty will always 
** add boldness to necessity ; and wealth, covetousness to pride and 
<' contempt. And the other [middle] fortunes, they also through 
** human passion, according as they are severally subject to some 
** insuperable one or other, impel men to danger. But hope and denre 
«' work this effect in all estates. And this as the leader, that as the 
" companion ; this contriving the enterprise, that suggesting the sue- 
*< cess : are the cause of most crimes that are committed : and being 
*' least discerned, are more mischievous than evils seen. Besides 
** these two, fortune also puts men forward as much as any thing else : 
** for presenting herself sometimes unlooked-for, she provoketh some 
** to adventure, though not provided as they ought for the purpose; 
'* and specially cities, because they venture for the greatest matters, 
'' as liberty and dominion over others ; and amongst a generality, 
every one, though without reason, somewhat the more magnifies 
himself in particular. In a word, it is a thing impossible, and of 
*^ great simplicity to believe, when human nature is earnestly bent to 
'^ do a thing, that by force of law, or any other danger, it can be 
" diverted. 

XLVI. '' We must not therefore, relying on the security of capital 
** punishment, decree the worst agailist them, nor make tnem despe- 
<< rate, as if there were no place to repent, and as soon as they can to 
** cancel their offence. For observe, if a city revolted should know it 
'* could not hold out, it would now compound, whilst it were able both 
** to pay us our charges for the present, and our tribute for the time to 
** come. But the way that Oleon prescribes, what city, think you, 
** would not provide itself better than this did, and endure the siege to 
'* the very last, if to compound late and soon be all one ? And how 
can it be but detriment to us, to be at the charge of long sieges, 
through their obstinacy, and when we have taken a city, to find it 
'' exhausted, and to lose the revenue of it for the future ? And this 
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'' revenue is the only strength we have against our enemies. We are 
** not then to be exact judges in the punition of offenders, but to look 
'* rather how by their moderate punishment we may have our confe- 
** derate cities, such as they may be able to pay us tribute ; and not 
** think to keep them in awe by the rigour of laws, but by the provi- 
dence of our own actions. But we, to the contrary, when we recover 
a city, which having been free, and held under our obedience by 
** force, hath revolted justly, think now that we ought to inflict some 
** cruel punishment upon them ; whereas we ought rather, not mightily 
'* to punish a free city revolted, but mightily to look to it before it 
revolt, and to prevent the intention of it : but when we have over* 
come them, to lay the fault upon as few as we can. 
XL VI L " Consider also, if you follow the advice of Cleon, bow 
much you shall offend likewise in this other point. For in all your 
'* cities, the commonalty are now your friends, and either revolt not 
** with the few, or if they be compelled to it by force, they presently 
** turn enemies to them that caused the revolt ; whereby, when you go 
'' to war, you have the commons of the adverse city on your side. 
** But if you shall destroy the commonalty of the Mitylenians, which 
** did neither partake of the revolt, and as soon as they were armed, 
** presently delivered the city into your hands, you shall first do un- 
<< justly to kill such as have done you service, and you shall effect a 
** Wbrk besides, which the great men do every where most desire. For 
** when they have made a city to revolt, they shall have the people 
** presently on their side ; you having foreshewn them by the example 
** that both the guiltv and not guilty must undergo the same punish- 
'< ment. Whereas, indeed, though they were guilty, yet we ought to 
** dissemble it, to the end that the only party (now our friend) may 
** not become our enemy. And for the assuring of our dominion, I 
** think it far more profitable voluntarily to put up an injury, than 
<* justly to destroy such as we should not. And that same, both 
*' justice and pro/it of revenge, alleged by Cleon, can never possibly 
** be found together in the same thing. 

XLVIII. '* You, therefore, upon knowledge that this is the best 
** course, not upon compasnon or lenity , (for neither would I have you 
** won by that) but upon consideration of what hath been advised) be 
** ruled by me, and proceed to judgment at your own leisure, against 
** those whom Paches hath sent hither as guilty, and suffer the rest 
*' to enjoy their city. For that will be both good for the future, and 
** also of present terror to the enemy. For he that consulteth wisely 
« is a sorer enemy than he that assaulteth with the strength of action 
** unadvisedly." 

XLIX. Thus spake Diodotus. After these two opinions were 
delivered, the one most opposite to^the other, the Athenians were at 
contention which they should decree, and at the holding up of hands 
they were both sides almost equal : but yet the sentence of Diodotus 
prevailed. Whereupon they presently in haste sent away another 
galley, lest not arriving before the former, they should find the city 
already destroyed. The first galley set forth before the second a day 
and a night. But the Mitylenian ambassadors having furnished this 
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Matter with wine and barley cakes, and promised them great rewards if 
they overtook the other galley, they rowed diligently, at one and the 
«ame time both plying their oars and taking their refection of the said 
barley cakes, steeped in wine and oil ; and by turns part of them slept 
•and tiie other part rowed. It happened also that there blew no wind 
against them ; and the former galley making no great haate, as going 
on so sad an errand, whereas the latter proceeded in the manoer be- 
fore-mentioned, arrived indeed first, but only so much, as Pachea bad 
read the sentence, and prepared to execute what tfaey had decraed. 
But presently after came in the other galley, and saved the city finom 
hemg destroyed. So near were the Mitylenians to Che danger. 

L. But those whom Paches' had sent home, as most culpable of 
the revolt, the Athenians, as Cleoo had advised, put to death ; being 
in number somewhat above a thousand. They also rased the waUs of 
Mitylene, and took from them all their galleys. After which they 
imposed on the Lesbians no more tribute, but having divided their land 
(all but that of the M ethymnaeans) into three thousand parts, three 
hundred of those parts, of the choicest land, they consecrated to the 
gods. And for the rest, they sent men by lot out of their own city to 
possess it, of whom the Lesbians, at the rent of two minae' of silver 
yearly upon a lot, had the land again to be husbanded by tbemsdres. 
The Athenians took in all such towns also as the Mitylenians were 
masters of in the continent, which were afterwards made subjects to 
the people of Athens. Thus ended the business touching Lesbos. 

LI. The same summer, after the recovery of Lesbos, the Athenians 
under the conduct of Nicias, the son of Niceratus, made war on 
Minoa, an island^ adjacent to Megara. For the Megareans had buik 
a tower in it, and served themselves of the island for a place of garri- 
eon. But Nicias desired that the Athenians might keep their watch 
upon Megara, in that island, as being nearer, and no more at Budoms 
and Salami s ; to the end that the Peloponnesians might not go out 
thence with their galleys undescried, nor send out pirates, (as they 
had formerly done) and to prohibit the importation of all things to the 
Megareans by sea. Wherefore, when he had first taken two towers 
that stood out from Nisaea, with engines applied from the sea» and so 
made a free entrance for his galleys between the island and the firm 
land, he took it in with a wall also from the continent, in that part 
where it might receive aid by a bridge over the marshes, for it was not 
far distant from the main land. And that being in a few days finished^ 
lie built a fort in the island itself, and leaving there a garrison, carded 
the rest of his army back. 

LIL It happened also about the same time of this summer, that 
the Platseans having spent their victual, and being unable longer to 
hold out, yielded their city in this manner to the Peloponnesians. The 

* Of Pacbes no further uientioo is command ; and finding be was about to 
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Peloponnestans assaulted the walls, but those within were unable to 
6ght. Whereupon the Lacedaemonian commander, perceiving their 
weakness, would not take the place by force, (for he had command 
to that purpose from Lacedaemon, to the end that if they should ever 
sake peace with the Athenians, with conditions of mutual restitution 
of such cities as on either side had been taken by war, Platea, as 
having come in of its own accord, might not be thereby recoverable) 
but sent a herald to them, who demanded, whether or no they would 
give up their city voluntarily into the hands of the Ijaciedaemonians, and 
take them for Uieir judges, with power to punish the offenders, but 
none without form of justice. So said the herald : and they (for they 
were now at the weakest) delivered up the city accordingly. So the 
Peloponnesians gave the Platseans food for certain days, till the 
judges, which were five, should arrive from Lacedsemon. And when 
they were come, no accusation was exhibited, but calling them man 
by man, they asked of every one only this question : " Whether they 
" had done to the Lacedaemonians and their confederates in this war 
** any good service V But the Platteans having sued to make their 
answer more at large, and having appointed Astymachus, the son of 
Asopolaus, and Lacon, the son of Aeimnestus, who had been here- 
tofore the host of the Lacedaemonians, for their speakers, said as 
follows : 

Oration of the Platceans, 

LIIL ** Men of Lacedaemon, relying upon you, we yielded up our 
*' city, not expecting to undergo this, but some more legal manner of 
** proceeding, and we agreed not to stand to the judgment of others, 

(as now we do) hut of yourselves only ; conceiving we should so 

obtain the better justice. But now we fear we have been deceived 
** in bodi. For we have reason to suspect, both that the trial is 
'* c^ajHtaT, and you, the judges, partial. Gathering so much, both from 
** that, that there hath not been presented any accusation to which we 
** might answer, and also from this, that the interrogatory is short, and 
** such as, if we answer to it ¥rith truth, we shall speak against our^ 
*' selves ; and be easily convinced, if we lie. But since we are on all 
'* hands in a strait, we are forced (and it seems our safest way) to try 
*' what we can obtain by pleading. For, for men in our case, the 
*' speech not spoken may give occasion to some to think, that spoken, 
** it had preserved us. But besides other inconveniencies, the means 
« ^}ao of persuasion go ill on our side ; for if we had not known one 
'* another, we might have helped ourselves by producing testimony in 
** things you knew not Whereas now all that we shall say, will be 
** before men that know already what it is. And we fear not that you 
f* mean, because you know us inferior in virtue to yourselves, to make 
** that a crime ; but lest you bring us to a judgment already judged, 
'' to gratify somebody else. 

LIV. ** Nevertheless we will produce our reasons of equity against 
'* the quarrel of the Thebans, and withal make mention of our services 
'* done, both to you and to the rest of Greece, and make trial, if by 
** any means we can persuade you. As to that short interrogatory, 
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** * Whether we have any way done good io this present war to the 
** * Lacedaemonians and their confederates or not V If yon ask us as 
** enemies, we «ay, that if we have done them no good, we have also 
** done them no wrong. If you ask us as friends, then we say thai 
** they rather have done us the injury, in that they made war upon us. 
** But in the time of the peace, and m the war against the Medes, we 
** behaved ourselves well ; for the one, we brake not first, and in the 
<< other, we were the only Bceotians that joined with you for the delivery 
** of Greece.' For though we dwell up in the land, yet we fought by 
** sea at Artemisium, and in the battle fought in this our own territory 
** we were with you ; and whatsoever daneers the Grecians in those 
*' times underwent, we were partakers of all, even beyond our strength. 
'' And unto you Lacedaemonians in particular, when Sparta was in 
*' greatest affright after the earthquake, upon the rebellion of the 
^' Helots, and seizing of Ithome,' we sent the third part of our power 
*' to assist you, which you have no reason to forget. 

LV. '* Such then we shewed ourselves in those ancient and most 
** important affairs. It is true, we have been your enemies since, but 
** for that you are to blame yourselves : for when oppressed by the 
** Thebans we sought league of you, you rejected us, and bade us go 
*' to the Athenians that were nearer hand, yourselves being far off:' 
** nevertheless, you neither have in this war, nor were to have suffered 
** at our hands any thing that misbecame us. And if we denied to 
** revolt from the Athenians, when you bade us, we did you no injury 
^< in it : for they both aided us against the Thebans, when you shrank 
*' from us ; and it was now no more any honesty to betray them : 
** especially having been well used by them, and we oursdves having 
** sought their league, and been made denizens also of theur city. 
** Nay, we ought rather to have followed them in all their commands 
** with alacrity. When you, or the Athenians, have the leading of the 
** confederates, if evil be done, not they that follow are culpieMe, but 
** you that lead to the evil. 

LVI. '* The Thebans have done us many other injuries ; but this 
** last, which is the cause of what we now suffer, you yourselves know 
** what it was. For we avenged us but justly of those that in time of 
*' peace, and upon the day of our novilunial^ sacrifice, had surprised 
** our city ; and by the law of all nations it is lawful to repel an 

assailing enemy ; and therefore there is no reason you should punish 

us now for them. For if you shall measure justice by your and their 
** present benefit in the war, it will manifestly ap|)ear, that yon are not 
^'judges of the truth, but respecters only of your profit. And yet if 
*' the Thebans seem profitable to you now, we and the rest of the 
** Grecians were more profitable to you then, when you were in greater 
** danger. For though the Thebans are now on your side when yoo 
** invade others, yet at that time when the Barbarian came in to im- 
'' pose servitude on all, they were on his. It is but justice, that with 

> See Herod, vi. 108. * Bk. ii. 4. Platasa occupied by the 

* Book i. 101. Thebans, nXtvr&vroc tcv fiift^. 

» Herod, vi. 10S. 
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our present offence (if we have committed any) yon compare our 
forwardness then ; which you will find both greater than our fault, 
*' and augmented also by the circumstance of such a season, when it 
" was rare to find any Grecian that durst oppose his valour to Xerxes' 
** power ; and when they were most commended, not who with safety 
** helped to further his invasion, but who adventured to do what was 
** most honest, though with danger. But we being of that number, 
** and honoured for it amongst the first, are afraid lest the same shall 
** be DOW a cause of our destruction, as having chosen rather to follow 
the Athenians justly, than you profitably. But you should ever 
have the same opinion, in the same case ; and think this only to be 
profitable, that doing what is useful for the present occasion, you 
** reserve withal a constant acknowledgment of the virtue of your good 
** confederates. 

LVil. ** Consider also that you are an example of honest dealing 
'* to the most of the Grecians. Now if you shall decree otherwise* 
** than is just, (for this judgment of yours is conspicuous) you that be 
** praised ag^nst us that be not blamed, take heed that they do not 
" dislike that good men should undergo an unjust sentence, though at 
'* the hands of better men ; or that the spoil of us that have done the 
*' Grecians service, should be dedicated in their temples. For it will 
** be thought a horrible matter that Plataea should be destroyed by the 
Lacedaemonians, and thai you, whereas your fathers in honour of 
our valour, inscribed the name of our city on the Tripode at Delphi, 
*^ should now blot it out of all Greece to gratify the Thebans. For 
we have proceeded to such a degree of calamity, that if the Medes 
had prevailed, we must have perished then ; and now the Thebans 
have, dvercome us again in you, who were before our greatest 
friends, and have put us to two great hazards, one before of famish- 
ing if we yielded not, and another of a capital sentence.* And we 
Platseans, who even beyond our strength have been zealous in the 
'* defence of the Grecians, are now abandoned, and left unrelieved by 
*' them all. 

LVIII. ** But we beseech you for those gods' sakes, in whose 
" names once we made a mutual league, and for our valour's sake 
*' shewn in the behalf of the Grecians, to be moved towards us, and 
(if at the persuasion of the Thebans, you have determined aught 
against us) to change your minds, and reciprocally to require at the 
** hands of the Thebans this courtesy, that whom you ought to spare, 
** they would be contented not to kill, and so receive an honest benefit 
** in recompense of a wicked one, and not to bestow pleasure upon 
*' others, and receive wickedness upon yourselves in exchange. For 
** though to take away our lives be a matter quickly done, yet to 
" make the infamy of it cease will be work enough. For being none 
*^ of your enemies, but well-willers, and such as have entered into the 

' It does not appear by any thiD^ in at all, \7hen it crossed their own inte- 

this war that the Lacedaemonians de- rest or passion. 

served any reputation for justice ; on ' vvv Sk Oavdrov KoivetrOai, Bekker. 

the contrary, they appear by this, and Bavdrov dUn Kpivewai, Duker; and 

other actions, not to have valued justice now to be a^udged worthy of death. 
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*' war upon constraint, you cannot put us to death with justice. There- 
** fore if you will judge nncorruptly, you ought to secure our persons, 
<< and to remember that you received us by our own voluntary sub- 
** mission, and with hands upheld, (and it is the law among Grecians 
** not to put such to death;) besides that, we have from time to time 
*' been beneficial to you : for look upon the sepulchres of your fathers, 
*' whom slain by the Medes, and buried in this territory of ours/ we 
'* have yearly honoured at the public charge, both with vestments and 
'' other rites;' and of such things as our land hath produced, we have 
'' offered unto them the first fruits of it all, as friends in an amicable 
** land, and confederates use to do to those that have formerly been 
*' their fellows in arms. But now by a wrong sentence, you shall do 
** the contrary of this. For consider this : Pausanias, as he thought, 
<< interred these men in amicable ground, and amongst their friends : 
'* but you, if you slay us, and of Plataea make Thebais, what do you 
'* but leave your fatiiers and kindred deprived of the honours they 
'' now have, in an hostile territory, and amongst the very men that 
*' slew them ? And moreover put into servitude that soil whereon the 
'' Grecians were put into liberty ; and make desolate the temples 
*' wherein they prayed when they prevailed against the Medes ; and 
** destroy the patrial sacrifices which were instituted by the builders 
** and founders of the same ? 

LIX. *^ These things are not for yoiys glory, men of Lacedsemon, 
** nor to violate the common institutions of Greece, and wrong your 
" progenitors* nor to destroy us that have done you service, for the 
hatred of another, when you have received no injury from us yo«r« 
selves. But to spare our lives, to relent, to have a moderate com- 
** passion, iu contemplation not only of the greatness of the puiush- 
'* ment, but also of who we are that must suffer, and of the uncertainty 
<< where calamity may light, and that undeservedly ; which we (as 
*^ becometh us, and our need compelleth us to do) cry aloud unto the 
<< common gods of Greece to persuade you unto ; producing the oath 
** sworn by your fathers, to put you in mind; and also we become 
** here, sanctuary men, at the sepulchres of your fathers, crying out 
** upon the dead, not to suffer themselves to be in the power of the 
*' Thebans, nor to let their greatest friends be betrayed into the hands 
'* of their greatest enemies ; remembering them of that day, upon 
<* which, though we have done glorious acts in their commtny, yet vre 
« are in danger at this day of most miserable suffering. But to make 
** an end of speaking, which is, as necessary, so most bitter to meo in 
'' our case, because the hazard of our lives cometh so soon after, for 
*' a conclusion we say, that it was not to the Thebans that we ren-* 
*' dered our city, (for we would rather have died of famine, the most 
** base perdition of all other,) but we came out on trust in you. And 
'' it is but justice, that if we cannot persuade you, yoo should set us 
'' again in the estate we were in, and let us undergo the danger at our 
** own election. Also we require you, men of Lacedaemon, not only 
" not to deliver us Platceans who have been most zealous in the ser* 

* Ucrod. ix. 83. ^ For an account of this yearly festival, see Plat, in Aristid. 
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** vice of the Grecians, especially being sanctuary men, out of your 
** own hands, and your own trust, into the hands of our most mortal 
enemies, the Thebans, but also to be our saviours, and not to 
destroy us utterly, you that set at liberty all other Grecians.*' 
LX. Thus spake the Plataeans. But the Thebans, fearing lest the 
Lacedsemonians might relent at their oration, stood forth and said, 
that since the Platseans bad had the liberty of a longer speech (which 
they thought they should not) than for answer to the question was 
necessary, they also desired to speak : and being commanded to say 
on, spake to this effect : 

Oration of the Thebans. 

LXI. '* If these men had answered briefly to the question, and not 
** both turned against us with an accusation, and also out of the pur- 
pose, and wherein they were not charged, made much apology and 
commendation of themselves in things unquestioned, we had never 
** asked leave to speak ; but as it is, we are to the one point to answer, 
** and to confute the other, that neither the faults of us, nor their own 
'* reputation may do them good, but your sentence may be guided by 
** hearing of the truth of both. The quarrel between us and them 
** arose at first from this, that when we bad built Plataea last of all 
" the cities of Bceotia, together with some other places, which, having 
** driven out the promiscuous nations we had then in our dominion, 
'* they would not, as was ordained at first, allow us to be their lead- 
'* ers, but being the only men of all the Boeotians that transgressed 
" the common ordinance of the country, when they should have been 
" compelled to their duty, they turned unto the Athenians, and toge- 
** ther with them did us many evils, for which they likewise suffered 
" as many from us. 

LXII. ** But when the Barbarian invaded Greece, then, say they, 
** that they of all the Boeotians only also Medized not. And this is 
" the thing wherein they both glory most themselves, and most detract 
** from us. Now we confess they Medized not, because also the 
'' Athenians did not. Nevertheless when the Athenians afterwards 
** invaded the rest of the Grecians, in the same kind then of all the 
" Bceotians they onlv Atticized. JBut take now into your considera* 
'* tion withal, what form of government we were in, both the one and 
'* the other, when we did this. For then had we our citv governed 
" neither by an oligarchy, with laws common to all, nor by a demo- 
** cracy, but the state was managed by a few with authority absolute, 
'' than which there is nothing more contrary to laws and moderation, 
" nor more approaching unto granny. And these few, hoping yet, 
*' further, if the Medes prevailed, to increase their own power, kept 
" the people under, and furthered the coming in of the Barbarian. 
** And so did the whole city, but it was not then master of itself; nor 
'* doih it deserve to be upbraided with what it did when they had no 
** laws, but were at the will of others. But when the Medes were 
*' gone, and our city had laws, consider now when the Athenians 
" attempted to subdue all Greece, and this territory of ours with the 
*' rest, wherein through sedition they had gotten many places already. 
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** whether by giving them battle at Coronea* and defeating them, we 
" delivered not Boeotia from servitude then, and do not also now with 
" much zeal assist you in the asserting of the rest ; and find not more' 
*' horses, and more provision of war, than any of the confederates 
** besides. And so much be spoken by way of apology to our 
*' Medizing. 

LXIIi. '* And we will endeavour to prove now, that the Grecians 
** have been rather wronged by you, and that you are more worthy of 
** all manner of punishment, i ou became, you say, confederates and 
** denizens of Athens, for to be righted against us; against us then 
** only the Athenians should have come with you, and not you with 
*' them have gone to the invasion of the rest ; especially when if the 
*' Athenians would have led you whither you would not, you had the 
*' league of the Lacedaemonians made with you against the Medes, 
** (which you so often objected) to have resorted unto ; which was 
'* sufficient not only to have protected you from us, but which is the 
** main matter, to have secured you to take what course yon had 
** pleased. But voluntarily, and without constraint, you rather chose 
<< to follow the Athenians. And you say it had been a dishonest 
•* thing to have betrayed your benefactors : but it is more dishonest, 
*' and more unjust by far, to betray the Grecians universally, to whom 
** you have sworn, thau to betray the Athenians alone ; especially 
*' when these go about to deliver Greece from subjection, and the 
'' other to subdue it. Besides, the requital you make the Athenians 
*' is not proportionable, nor free from dishonesty ; for you, as you say 
<< yourselves, brought in the Athenians to right you against injuries, 
'* and you co-operate with them in injuring others. And howsoever 
** it is not so dishonest to leave a benefit unrequited, as to make such 
** a requital, as though justly due, cannot be justly done. 

LXIV. ** But you have made it apparent, that even then it was 
*' not for the Grecians' sake that you alone of all the Boeotians 
*' Medized not, but because the Athenians did not ; yet now, you 
'' that would do as the Athenians did, and contrarv to what the 
** Grecians did, claim favour of these, for what you did for the others' 
'* sake. But there is no reason for that ; but as you have chosen the 
" Athenians, so let them help you in this trial. And produce not the 
'* oath of the former league, as if that should save you now ; for yon 
'' have relinquished it, and contrary to the same, have rather helped 
*' the Athenians to subdue the ^ginetae, and others, than hindered 
*' them from it. And this you not only did voluntarily, and having 
*' laws the same you have now, and none forcing you to it as there 
<< did us, but also rejected our last invitation, a little before the shut- 
** ting up of your city to quietness and neutrality. Who can, there^ 
** fore, more deservedly be hated of the Grecians in general than you,' 
** that pretend honesty to their ruin? And those acts wherein for- 
** merly, as you say, you have been beneficial to the Grecians, yoo 
" have now made apparent to be none of yours, and made true proof 

> See b. i. 113. more justly hated by the Grecians thu 
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*' of what your owa nature inclines you to. For with Athenians you 
**' haye walked in the way of injustice. And thus much we haye laid 
<< open touching our inyoluntary Medizing, and your yoluntary Atti- 
" cizing. 

LXV. '' And for this last injury you charge us with, (namely, the 
** unlawful inyading of your city in time of peace, and of your new 
<< moon sacrifice) we do not think, no not in this action, that we haye 
** offended so much as you yourselyes. For though we had done un- 
^* justly if we had assaulted your city, or wasted your territory as ene- 
" mies, of our own accord ; yet when the prime men of your own city, 
** both for wealth and nobility, willing to discharge you of foreign 
'* league, and conform you to the con^mon institutions of all Boeotia, 
** did of their own accord call us in, wherein lieth the injury then 7 

For they that lead transgress rather than they that follow. But as 

we conceive, neither they nor we have transgressed at all. But 
** being citizens as well as you, and having more to hazard, they 
** opened their own gates, and took us into the city as friends, not as 
** enemies, with intention to keep the ill-affected from being worse, 
U and to do right to the good: taking upon them to be moderators ' of 
** your councils, and not to deprive the city of your persons; but to 
V reduce you into one body with the rest of your kindred ; and not to 
*^ engage you in hostility with any, but to settle you in peace with all. 

LXVI. '* And for an argument that we did not this as enemies, we 
** did harm to no man ; but proclaimed, that if any man were willing 
** to have the city governed after the common form of all Bo&otia, he 
** should come to us. And you at first came willingly, and were 
*' quiet ; but afterwards when you knew we were but few, though we 
" might seem to have done somewhat more than was fit, without the 
** consent of your multitude, you did not by us as we did by you, first 
** innovate nothing in fact, and then with words persuade us to go 
** forth again, but contrary to the composition assaulted us. And for 
« those men you slew in the affray, we grieve not so much, (for they 
** suffered by a kind of law,) but to kill those that held up their hands 
*' for mercy, whom taken alive, you afterwards had promised to spare, 
" was not this horrid cruelty 7 You committed in this business three 
*< crimes one in the neck of another : first, the breach of the compo- 
** sition, then the death of our men that followed, and thirdly the fal- 
" sifying of your promise,' to save them if we did no hurt to any thing 
** of yours in the fields. And yet you say we are the transgressors, 
" and that you for your parts deserve not to undergo a judgment. But 
** it is otherwise. And if these men judge aright, you shall be 
** punished now for all your crimes at once. 

LXVll. " We have herein, men of Lacedaemon, been thus large 
** both for your sakes and ours. For yours to let you see, that if you 

1 Sof^povtorai. This word perhaps briety. 

used by Thacydides, in allusion to the * yf/evtrBeXtrav vwoOeaiVy Bekker. vtto- 

magistrates at Athens so called, who <Tx€(TiVy Daker; and the falsifying the 

were ten in number, and whose busi- agreement which yon had made to us, 

ness it was to take care that the young that you would not kill them, 
men behaved with moderation and so* 
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** condemn them it will be no injustice; for ours that the equity of our 
" revenge may the better appear. Be not moved with the recital of 
*' their virtues of old, if any they had,* which though they ought to 
** help the wronged, should double the punishment of such as commit 
** wickedness, because their offence doth not become them. Nor let 
*' them fare ever the better for their lamentation or your compassion, 
*' when they cry out upon your fathers* sepulchres, and their own want 
** of friends. For we on the other side affirm, that the youth of our 
*^ city suffered harder measure from them and their fathers, partly 
^' slain at Coronea, in bringing Bceotia to your confederation, and 
'' partly alive and now old, and deprived of their children, make far 
'* juster supplication to you for revenge. And pity belongs to such as 
** suffer undeservedly; but on the contrary, when men are worthily 
^* punished, as these are, it is to be rejoiced at. And for their present 
** wani of friends, they may thank themselves : for of their own ac- 
'* cord they reiected the better confederates. And the law has been 
^* broken by them, without precedent wrong from us, in that they con- 
** demned our men spitefully, rather than judicially; in which point 
** we shall now come short of requiting them ; for they shall suffer 
*' legally, and not as they say they do, with hands upheld from battle, 
** but as men that have put themselves upon trial by consent. Mftin- 
'' tain, therefore, O Lacedaemonians, the law of the Grecians against 
*' these that have transgressed it, and give to us who have suffered 
" contrary to the law, the just recompense of our alacrity in your ser* 
** vice. And let not the words of these give us a repulse from you : 
*' but set up an example to the Grecians, by presenting to these men 
" a trial, not of words but of facts :* which if they be good, a short 
" narration of them will serve the turn ; if ill, long florid oratioDS do 
** but veil them. But if such as have the authority as you have now, 
'' would collect the matter to a head, and according as any man 
" should make answer thereto, so proceed to sentence, men would he 
** less in search of fair speeches, wherewith to excuse the foulness of 
** their actions.'* 

LXVIII. Thus spake the Thebans. And the LacedaemoDian 
judges conceiving their interrogatory to stand well, namely whether 
they had received any benefit by them or not, in this present war, for 
they had indeed intreated them both at other times, according to the 
ancient league of Pausanias after the Medan war to stand neutral ; 
and also a little before the siege, the Plataeans had rejected their pro- 

f position of being common friend to both sides, according to the same 
eague, taking themselves in respect of these their just offers, to be 
now discharged of the league, and to have received evil at their hands, 
caused them one by one to be brought forth, and having asked them 
again the same question, whether they had any way benefitted the 
Lacedaemonians, and their confederates in this present war or no; as 
they answered, no, led them aside and slew them, not exempting any.' 

' tl Tig &pa Kal iyivtro, Bekker. oh \6ybiv tovtoiq iywvac, Duker; not 

dtivtc dpa Kal iyivovTo, Duker ; if in- making a contest of words, Irat of ftels. 

deed there was any one at all. * The Lacedaemonians deemed ths 
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Of the Plataeans themselves they slew no less Hiao two hundred. Of 
Athenians who were besieged with them twenty-five. The women 
they made slaves ; and the Thebans assigned the city for a year or 
thereabouts, for an habitation to such M egareans as in sedition had 
been driven from their own, and to all those Plateeans, who living 
were of the Theban faction. But afterwards pulling it all down to the 
very foundation, they built an hospital in the place near the temple of 
Juno,' of two hundred feet diameter, with chambers on every side in 
circle, both above and below ;' using therein the roofs and doors of the 
Plataeans' buildings; and of the rest of the stuff that was in the city 
wall, as brass and iron, they made bedsteads, and dedicated them to 
Juno, to whom also they built a stone chapel of one hundred feet over. 
The land they confiscated, and Mt it to farm afterwards for ten years 
to the Thebans. So far were the Lacedaemonians alienated from the 
Platasans, especially or rather altogether for the Thebans' sake, whom 
they thought useful to them in the war now on foot. So ended the 
business at Plataea, in the fourscore and thirteenth year after their 
league made with the Athenians.' / 

LXIX. The forty galleys of the Peloponnesians, which having 
been sent to aid the Lesbians, fled as has been related through the 
wide sea, chased by the Athenians, and tossed by storms on the coast 
of Crete, came thence dispersed to Peloponnesus, and found thirteen 
galleys, Leucadians and Ambraciots, in [the haven of] Cyllene, with 
Brasidas, the son of Tellis, come thither to be of council with Alcidas. 
For the Lacedaemonians, seeing they failed of Lesbos, determined, with 
their fleet augmented, to sail to Corey ra, which was in sedition, there 
being but twelve Athenian galleys about Naupactus, that they might 
be there before the supply of a greater fleet should come from Athens* 
So Brasidas and Alcidas employed themselves in that. 

LXX. The sedition in Corey ra began on the coming home of those 
captives which were taken in the battles by sea at Epidanmus,* and 
released afterwards by the Corinthians at the ransom, as was said, of 
eighty talents, for which they had given security to their hosts; but in 
fact, because they had persuaded the Corinthians they would put Cor- 
C3rra into their power. These men going from man to man, solicited 
the city to revolt from the Athenians. And two galleys being now 

were connected with them by political near the temple of Jnno, of two hon- 
or social compact, were by the Greeks dred feet on eyery side, v^ith chambers 
termed ivavovdot, by which they meant in a circle above and below, 
these with whom they had poured oat * The city of Plat^a, having after 
wine to the gods, or with whom they this remained in ruins for the space of 
had made a compact sanctified by this forty years, was restored on the peace 
ceremony. Those who were bound by of Antalcidas, A.C. 387 ; and again 
no compact, or who had forfeited their destroyed by the Thebans three years 
claim to the benefit of a -compact once before the battle of Leuctra, A.C. 374, 
existing, they called Imrirov^oi, out of Philip, according to Pausanias, rebuilt 
compact, or outlaws. it, after the batfie at Chseronea, A.C. 

> Concerning the building of this 338. According to Plutarch, it was 

temple, see Plutarch — Aristides. rebuilt by Alexander when he got pos- 

* SuMKotrifav froSdv wavraxyy ic^icXy, session of Asia. 

Bekker. Btaxoifiwif Trod&v^ vavraxy * Book i. 65. 
c^jcX^y Dnker; they built a hospital 
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come iOy one of Athens, another of Corinth, with ambassadors from 
both those states, the Corey raeans, on audience of them both^ decreed 
to hold the Athenians for their confederates, on articles agreed on; 
but withal to remain friends to the Peloponnesians, as they had for- 
merly been. There was one Peithias, voluntary host' of the Athe- 
nians, and who had been principal magistrate of the people ; him these 
men called to judgment, and laid to his charge a practice to bring the 
city to the servitude of the Athenians. He again being acquitted, 
called in question five of the wealthiest of the same men, saying they 
had cut certain stakes ' in the ground belonging to the temples both of 
Jupiter and of Alcinus,' upon every one of which there lay a penalty 
of a stater.^ And the cause going against them, they took sanctuary 
in the temples, that the sum being great, they might pay it by portions, 
as they should be taxed. But Peithias (for he was also of the senate) 
obtained that the law should proceed. These five being by the law 
excluded the senate, and understanding that Peithias, as long as he 
was a senator, would cause the people to hold for friends and foes, 
the same that were so to the Athenians, conspired with the rest, and 
armed with daggers, suddenly broke into the senate house, and slew 
both Peithias and others, as well private men as senators, to the 
number of about sixty ; but a few of Peithias*s faction escaped to the 
Athenian galley that yet lay in the harbour. 

LXX[. When they had done this, and called tho Corcyraeans to 
an assembly, they told them that what they had done was for the best, 
and that they should not now be in bondage to the Athenians. And 
for the future they advised them to be quiet, and to receive neither 
party with more than one galley at once ; and to take them for ene- 
mies if they were more. And when they had spoken, forced them to 
decree it accordingly. They also presently sent ambassadors to 
Athens, both to shew that it was fit for them to do what they had 
done, and also to dissuade such Corcyraeans as were fied thither of 
the other faction, from doing any thing to their prejudice, lest the mat- 
ter should fall into a relapse. 

LXXII. When these arrived, the Athenians apprehended both the 
ambassadors themselves, as seditious persons, and also all those Cor- 
oyraeans whom they had there prevailed with ; and sent them to cus- 
tody in ^gina. In the mean time, on the coming in of a galley of 
Corinth with ambassadors from Lacedaemon, those that managed the 
state assailed the commons, and overcame them in fight. And night 
coming on, the commons fled to the citadel, and the higher parts of 

' The trpbUvoiy who entertained peculiarly holy. The Athenians in- 

strangers, were generally appointed to flicted capital punishment on those who 

that office by the king or the people, took the smallest piece of wood firom 

according as the government was mo- the grove of the Heroes, 

oarchical or democratical ; but if the ^ Generally written Alcinous, king 

individual did it of his own accord, he of Corcyra, then called Fhoeacia, by 

was called lOeKoTrpoUvog, whom Ulysses was hospitably enter- 

' XdpaKOQf stakes, either for vine tained. Horn. Od. vii. 

props, which are particularly called * The stater aureus was worth aboot 

xopacecy or for other profane use.— 16s. 1|d. The stater Cfaseceos and 

The sacied groves were regarded as stater Philippi about 18s. Id, 
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the city, where they rallied themselves, and encamped, and mad6 
themselves masters of the Hyllaic haven. But they [the nobility] 
seized on the market-place, where most of them dwelt, and on the 
haven on the side toward the continent. 

• LKXIIL The next day they skirmished a little with shot,* and 
both parts sent abroad to the villages to solicit the slaves with promise 
of liberty to take their parts. And the greatest part of the slaves 
took part with the commons ; and the other side had an aid of eight 
hundred men from the continent 

LXKiV. The next day but one they fought again, and the people 
had the victory, having the odds both in strength of places, ana num- 
ber [of men.] And the women also manfully assisted them, throwing 
tiles from the houses, and enduring the tumult even beyond their sex. 
The few began to fly about twilight, and fearing lest the people should 
even with their shout take the arsenal, and so come on and put them 
to the sword, to stop their passage, set iire on the houses in circle 
about the market-place, and on others near it. Much goods of mer- 
chants were hereby burnt, and the whole city, if the wind had risen 
and carried the flame that way, had been in danger of being destroyed. 
When the people had got the victory, the Corinthian galley stole 
away, and most of the auxiliaries got over privily to the continent. 
. LXXV. The next day Nicostratus, son of Diotrephes, an Athe- 
nian commander, came in with twelve galleys and five hundred Mes- 
senian men of arms from Naupactus, and both negociated a reconcili- 
ation, and induced them (to the end they might agree) to condemn ten 
of the principal authors of the sedition, (who presently fled) and to let* 
the rest alone, with articles both between themselves, and with the 
^Athenians, to esteem friends and enemies, the same as the Athenians 
did. When he had done this, he would have been gone, but the 
people persuaded him before be went to leave behind him dve of his 
galleys, the better to keep their adversaries from stirring, and to take 
as many of theirs, which they would man with Corcyrseans, and send 
with him. To this he agreed, and they made a list of those that 
should embark, consisting altogether of their enemies. But these 
fearing to be sent to Athens, took sanctuary in the temple of Castor 
and Pollux ; but Nicostratus endeavoured to raise them, and spake 
to them, to encourage them : but when he could not prevail, the 
people (arming themselves on pretence that their diffidence to go along 
with Nicostratus proceeded from some evil intention) took away their 
arms out of their houses, and would also have killed some of them, 
such as they chanced on, if Nicostratus had not hindered them. 
Others also, when they saw this, took sanctuary in the temple of 
Juno, in all above four hundred. But the people fearing some iuno- 
•vation, got them by persuasion to rise, ana conveying them to the 
island that lies over against the temple of Juno, sent them their neces. 
saries thither. * 

LXXVI. The sedition standing in these terms, the fourth or fifth 

I 'Hcpo/SoXtVavro, skirmished with arrows, darU, stones, and the like missilo 
weapons. 
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day after the putting over of these men to the island, arrived the Pe- 
loponnesian fleet from Cyllene, where since their voyage out of Ionia» 
they had lain at anchor, to the number of three and fifty. Alcidai 
had the command of these, as before, and Brasidas came with him as 
a counsellor. And having first put in at Sybota, a haven of the con- 
tinent, they came the next morning by break of day toward Corcyra. 

LXXV[I. The Corcyrseans being in great tumult and fear, both of 
the seditious within, and of the invasion without, made ready three- 
score galleys, and still as any of them were manned, sent them oat 
against the enemy ; whereas the Athenians had advised them to give 
them leave to go forth first, and then the Corcyraeans to follow after 
with the whole fleet together. When their galleys came forth thus 
thin, two of them presently turned to the enemy, and in others, they 
that were aboard, were together by the ears among themselves, and 
nothing was done in due order. The Peloponnesians seeing their 
confusion, opposed themselves to the Corcyraeans with twenty galleys 
only, the rest they set in array against the twelve galleys of Athens, 
whereof the Salaminia and the Paralos were two. 

LXXVIII. The Corey raeans having come disorderly np, and by 
few at once, were on their part in much distress ; but the Athenians, 
fearing the enemy's number, and doubting to be environed, would 
never come up to charge the enemy where they stood thick, nor would 
set upon the galleys that were placed in the midst, but charged one 
end of them, and drowned one of their galleys : and when the Pelo- 
ponnesians afterwards had put their fleet into a circular figure, they 
then went about and about it, endeavouring to put them in discNrder ; 
which they that were fighting against the Corcyraeans perceiving, and 
fearing such another chance as befel them formerly at Naupactus, 
went to their aid, and uniting themselves, came upon the Athenians 
all together. But they retiring, rowed astern, intending that the 
Corcyrseans should take that time to escape in ; they themselves 
meanwhile going as leisurely back as possible, and keeping the enemy 
still a-head. Such was this battle, which ended about sunset. 

LXXIX. The Corcyraeans fearing lest the enemy in pursuit of 
their victory, should have come directly against the city,* or take 
aboard the men which they had put over into the island, or do them 
some other mischief, fetched back the men to the temple of Juno 
again, and guarded the city. But the Peloponnesians, though they 
had won the battle, durst not invade the city, but having token uiirteea 
of the Corcyraean galleys, went back to the continent from whence 
they had set forth. The next day they came not to the city, no more 
than before, although it was in great tumult and affright : and though 
also Brasidas, as it is reported, advised Alcidas to it, but had not 
equal authority ; but only landed soldiers at the promontory of Leu- 
cimna, and wasted their territory. 

LXXX. Meanwhile the people of Corcyra, fearing extremely lest 
those galleys should come against the city, not only conferred with 

> svl ri^v irSXiv, mc Kparovvrec, ol Corcyrseans fearing lest the enemy, 
woXkftioiy Bekker. iirl t^v irSKiv &q since they were yictorions, sailing 
KparovvTts ol TroXI/itot, Daker. The against their city, should either, ^o. 
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those in sanctuary, and with the rest, how the city might be preserved, 
but also induced some of them to go aboard. For notwithstanding 
die sedition, they manned thirty galleys [in expectation that the fleet 
of the enemy should have entered.] But the Pelopooneuans having 
been wasting their fields till about noon, went their ways again. 
Within night the Corcyraeans had notice by fires of threescore Athe- 
* nian gallevs coming towards them from Lcucas, which the Athenians, 
upon intelligence of the sedition, and of the fleet to go to Corcyra 
under Alcidas, had sent to aid them, under the conduct of Eurymedon, 
son of Thucles. 

LXXXI. The Peloponnesians, therefore, as soon as night came» 
sailed speedily home, still keeping the shore, and causing their galleys 
to be carried over at the isthmus of Leucas, that they might not come 
in sight as they went about. But the people of Corcyra hearing of 
the Attic galleys coming in, and the going off of the Peloponnesians, 
brought to the city those Messenians,^ which before were without, and 
appointing the galleys which tliey had furnished to come about into 
the Hyllaic haveu, whilst accordingly they went about, slew all the 
contrary &ction they could lay hands on, and also afterwards threw 
overboard out of the same galleys all they had before persuaded to 
embark, and so went thence. And coming to the temple of Juno, they 
persuaded fifty of those that had taken sanctuary to refer themselves 
to a legal trial ; all of whom they condemned to die. But the most 
of the sancttfary men, that is, all those who were not induced to stand 
to trial by law, when they saw what was done, there killed one another 
in the temple : some hanged themselves on trees ; every one, as he 
had means, made away with himself. And for seven days together 
that Eurymedon staid there with his threescore galleys, the Corey- 
r«ans did nothing but kill such of their city as they took to be 
enemies, laying to their chaise a practice to have everted the popular 
government. Amongst whom, some were slain on private hatred, and 
some by their debtors, for the money which they had lent them. AH 
forms of death were then seen, and (as in such cases it usually falls 
out) whatever had happened at any time, happened also then, and 
more. For the father slew his son, men were dragged out of the 
temples, and then slain hard by ; and some, immured in the temple of 
Bacchus, died within it. So cruel was this sedition, and seemed so 
the more, because it was of these the first. 

LXXXII. For afterwards all Greece, so to say, was in commo- 
tion ; and quarrels arose every where between the patrons of the com- 
mons, that sought to bring in the Athenians, and the few that desired 
to bring in the Lacedaemonians. Now in time of peace they could 
have had no pretence, nor would have been so forward to call them 
in ; but being war, and confederates to be had for either party, both 
to hurt their enemies, and strengthen themselves, such as desired 
alteration, easily got them to come in. And many and heinous things 
happened in the cities through this sedition, which though they have 
been before^ and shall be ever, as long as human nature is the same, 

1 That came with Nico8tratus« 
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yet they are more calm, and of different kinds, according to the scYeral 
conjunctures.* For in peace and prosperity, as weli cities as private 
men, are better minded, because they are not plunged into necessity of 
doing BJ9(f tUbg against their will ; but war taking away the affluence 
of daily vecessaries, is a most violent master, and conforms most 
men's passions to the present occasion. The cities, therefore, being 
now in sedition, and those that fell into it later, having heard what 
had been done in the former, they far exceeded the same in newness 
of conceit, both for the art of assailing, and for the strangeness of 
their revenges. The received value of names imposed for signification 
of things was changed to arbitrary : for inconsiderate boldness was 
counted true-hearted manliness ; provident deliberation, a handsome 
fear ; modesty, the cloak of cowardice ; to be wise In every thing, to 
be lazy in every thing. A furious suddenness was reputed a point of 
valour. To re-advise for the better security was held for a fair pre- 
text of tergiversation. He that was fierce was always trusty ; and be 
that contraried such a one, was suspected. He that did insidiate, if it 
took, was a wise man ; but he that could smell out a trap laid, a more 
dangerous man than he : but he that had been so provident as not to 
need to do the one or the other, was said to be a dissolver of society, 
and one that stood in fear of his adversary. In brief, he that could 
outstrip another in doing of evil act, or that could persuade another 
thereto, that never meant it, was commended. To be kin to another 
was not to be so near as to be of his society, because these were 
ready to undertake any thing, and not to dispute it. For these socie- 
ties^ were not made upon prescribed laws of profit, but for rapine, 
contrary to the laws established. And as for mutual trust amongst 
them, it was confirmed not so much by divine law^ as by the commu- 
nication of guilt. And what was well advised of their adversaries, 
they received with an eye to their actions, to see whether they were 
too strong for them or not, and not ingenuously. To be revenged was 
in more request than never to have received injury. And for oaths 
(when any were) of reconcilement, being administered in the present 
for necessity, were of force to such as had otherwise no power : but 
upon opportunity, he that first durst, thought his revenge sweeter by 
the trust, than if he had taken the open way. For they did not only 
put to account the safeness of that course, but having circumyented 
their adversary by fraud, assumed to themselves withal a mastery in 
point of wit. And dishonest men for the most part are sooner called 
able, than simple men honest. And men are ashamed of this title, 
but take a pride in the other. The cause of all this is desire of rule, 
out of avarice and ambition, and the zeal of contention^ from those 
two proceeding. For such as were of authority in the cities, both of 
the one and the other faction, preferring under decent titles, on6 the 
political equality of the multitude, the other the moderate aristocracy, 

1 MerdPoXai tCjv KvvTvx^f^Vy changes seems to have been in use then as now. 

of the state of things. ^ By oath. 

3 The uniting of companies under * ^iXoi/eucia, properly that spite which 

certain laws, for the more profitable reigns in two adversaries whilst they 

managing of their trades and arts, contend, or eagerness in striving. 
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liough in words they seemed to be servants of the public^ they 
nade it in effect but the prize of their contention. Ana ntriving by 
irhatsoever means to overcome, both ventured on most JUnhk out- 
rageSy and prosecuted their revenge's' still further, withdlilj|Bregard 
)f justice, or the public good, but limiting them, each facticd^fby their 
9wn appetite : and stood ready, whether by unjust sentence^ or with 
their own hands, when they should get power, to satisfy their present 
spite. So that neither side made account to have any thing the sooner 
done for religion [of an oath], but he was most commended that could 
pass a business against the hair with a fair oration. The neutrals of 
the city were destroyed by both factions ; partly because they would 
not side with them, and partly for envy that they should so escape. 

LXXXill. Thus was wickedness on foot in every kind, through- 
out all Greece, by the occasion of their sedition. Sincerity (whereof 
there is much in a generous nature) was laughed down. And it was 
Car the best course to stand diffidently against each other, with their 
thoughts in battle array, which no speech was so powerful, nor oath 
terrible enough to disband. And being all of them, the more they 
considered, the more desperate of assurance, they rather contrived how 
to avoid a mischief, than were able to rely on any man's faith. And 
fcHT the most part, such as had the least wit had the best success; for 
both their own defect, and the subtlety of their adversaries, putting 
them into a great fear to be overcome in words, or, at least, in pre- 
insidiation, by their enemy's great craft, they therefore went roundly 
to work with them, with deeds. Whereas the other, not caring though 
they were perceived, and thinking they needed not to take by force 
what they might do by plot, were thereby unprovided, and so the 
more easily slain. 

LXXXIV. In Corey ra then were these evils for the most part 
committed first ; and so were all other, which either such men as have 
been governed with pride, rather than modesty, by those on whom 
they take revenge, were like to commit in taking it ; or which such 
men as stand upon their delivery from long poverty, out of covetous- 
ness, (chiefly to have their neighbour's goods) would, contrary to 
justice, give their voices to : or which men, not for covetousness, but 
assailing each other on equal terms, carried away with the unruliness 
of their anger, would cruelly and inexorably execute. And the com- 
mon course of life being at that time confounded in the city, the nature 
of man, which is wont even against law to do evil, got now above the 
law, shewed itself with delight, to be too weak for passion, too strong 
for justice, and enemy to all superiority. Else they would never have 
preferred revenge before innocence, nor lucre (whensoever the envy of 
It was without power to do them hurt) before justice. And for the 
laws common to all men in such cases, (which, as long as they be in 
force, give hope to all that suffer injury) men desire not to leave them 
standing, against the need a man in danger may have of them, but by 
their revenges on others, to be beforehand in subverting them. 

LXXXV. Such were the passions of the Corcyrseans first of all 
other Grecians, towards one another in the city. And Eurymedon 
and the Athenians departed with their galleys. Afterwards such of 
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the CorcynMUis as had fled, (for there escaped about five hundred of 

V , them) having seized their forts in the continent, impatronized them- 

\ selves ^fJltt*ir own territory on the other side, and from^^ence came 

over anHE|>bi.cd the islanders, and did them much hurt; and there 

- grew a gll^t famine in the city. They likewise sent ambassadors to 

Lacedaemon and Corinth, concerninfr their reduction ; and when they 

could get nothing done, having got boats, and some auxiliary soldiers, 

they passed a while after, to the number of about six hundred, into 

the island. Where, when they had set fire on their boats, that they 

might trust to nothing but to make themselves masters of the field, 

they went up to the hill I stone, and having there fortified themselves 

with a wall, infested those within, and were masters of the territory. 

LXXXVI. In the end of the same summer, the Athenians sent 
twenty galleys to Sicily,^ under the command of Laches, the son of 
j^elanopus, and Charaeadas, the son of Euphiletus : for the Syracusi- 
ans and the Leontines were now warring against each other. The 
confederates of the Syracusians were all the Doric cities, (except the 
Camarinaeans) which also in the beginning of this war were reckoned 
in the league of the Lacedaemonians, but had not yet aided them ; of 
the Leontines were the Chalcidic cities, with Camarina. And in 
Italy the Locrians were with the Syracusians; but the Rhegians, 
according to their consanguinity, took part with the Leontines. Now 
the confederates of the Leontines, in respect of their ancient alliance 
with the Athenians, as also for that they were lonians, obtained of 
the Athenians to send them galleys, for that the Leontines were de- 
prived by the Syracusians of the use both of the land and sea. And 
so the people of Athens sent aid unto them, pretending propinquity, 
but intending both to hinder the transportation of com from thence 
into Peloponnesus, and also to taste the possibility of taking the states 
of Sicily into their own hands. These arriving at Rhegium, in Italy, 
joined with the confederates, and began the war ; and so ended this 
summer. 

LXXXVII. The next winter the sickness fell on the Athenians 
again, (having indeed never totally left them, though there was some 
intermission,) and continued above a year after. But the former lasted 
two years ; so that nothing more afllicted the Athenians, or impaired 
their strength :^ for those that died of it, of men of arms enrolled,* were 
no less than four thousand four hundred, of horsemen, three hundred, 
of the other multitude, innumerable. There happened also at the same 
time many earthquakes, both in Athens and in Euboea, and also 
amongst the Boeotians, and in Boeotia, chiefly at Orchomenns. 

LX XXVIII. The Athenians and Rhegians that were in Sicily, 
made war the same winter on the islands called the islands of JEolus, 
with thirty galleys. For in summer it was impossible to war on them 

1 Before this time the Athenians had ' ij<TTS 'AOrivaifov vc fi^ tlv<u, Bek- 

sent an expedition to Sicily, under the ker. ' A 0ij vatowf, Duker; so that there 

command of Lamponius, to the assist- was not any thing which more afflicted 

ance of the Catanaei; though no men- the power of the Athenians than this, 
tion of this circumstance is made by • Ec twv rdlcoiv. 
Thucydides. 
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for the shallowness of the water. These islands are inhabited by the 
liparseanSy a colony of the Cnidians, and dwell in one of the same 
islands, no great one, called Li para, and thence they go forth, and 
husband the rest, Didyme, Strongyle, and Hiera. The; MM^Au^of 
those places have an opinion, that in Hiera, Vulcan ezercisOTfte craft 
of a smith :' for it is seen to send forth abundance of fire in the day- 
time, and of smoke in the night. These islands are adjacent to the 
territory of the Siculi ' and Messenians, but were confederates of the 
Syracusians. When the Athenians had wasted their fields, and saw 
they would not come in, they put off again, and went to Rhegium. 
And so ended this winter, and the fifth year of this war, written by 
Thucydides. 

YEAR VI. A.C. 426. OLYMP. 882. 

LXXXIX. The next summer the Peloponnesians and their confe- 
derates came as far as the isthmus, under the conduct of Agis, tlie son 
of Archidamus, king of the I^acedacmonians, intending to have invaded 
Attica; but by reason of the many earthquakes that then happened^ 
they turned back, and the invasion proceeded not. About the same 
time, Eubcea being then troubled with earthquakes, the sea came in at 
OrobiaCy on the part which then was land, and being impetuous withal, 
overflowed most part of the city, whereof part it covered, and part it 
washed down, and made lower in the return; so that it is now sea, 
which before was land. And the people, as many as could not pre- 
vent it by running up into the higher ground, perished. Another in- 
undation like unto this happened in the isle of Atalanta,' on the 
coast of Locris of the Opuntians, and carried away part of the Athe- 
nians' fort there, and of two galleys that lay on dry land, it brake one 
in pieces. Also there happened at Peparethos * a certain rising of the 
water, but it brake not in. And a part of the wall, the Town-house,* 
and some few houses besides, were overthrown by the earthquakes. 
The cause of such inundation, for my part, I take to be this ; that the 
earthquake where it was very great, did there send off the sea, and 
the sea returning there on a sudden, caused the water to come on with 
greater violence. And it seemeth unto me, that without an earth- 
quake, such an accident could never happen. 

XC. The same summer, divers others, as they had several occa- 
sions, made war in Sicily. So also did the Sicilians^ amongst them- 
selves, and the Athenians with their confederates. But 1 will make 
mention only of such roost memorable things as were done either by 
the confederates there with the Athenians, or against the Athenians 

* Lipara is by some represented to over to Sicily, gave that Dame to the 
have been the place in which Vulcan island. 

exercised his art. See Virg. JEn, viii. ^ See book ii. 32. 

416. * A small island on the coast of Ma- 

* ISUeXoi, There are in Thucydides cedonia, about twenty miles in circum- 
mentioned SIumXoc and S(KfXiu>ra(, ference. See Livy, xxviii. 5, and 
whereof this latter is the name of the xxxi. 58. 

inhabitants of Sicily in general ; the * Tb jrpvraviXov, 
fonner, are only those that were of that ^ SiiceX(a>rai. 
name anciently in Italy, and coming 

A a 
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by the enemy. Charoeades, the Athenian general, being slaio by the 
Syracusiaot, Laches, who was now the sole commander of the fleet, 
together with the confederates, made war on Mylae of the Messenians. 
There f|fV9^ >n Mylae two companies of Messenians, in garrison, which 
also laiSlk certain ambush for those that came from the fleet. But the 
Athenians and their confederates both put to flight those that were in 
ambush, with the slaughter of most of them, and also assaulting their 
fortification, forced them on composition both to render the citadel, 
and to go along with them against Messena. After this, on the ap^ 
proach of the Athenians and their confederates, the Messenians com- 
pounded likewise, and gave them hostages^ and such other security as 
was requisite. 

XCl. The same summer the Athenians sent thirty galleys about 
Peloponnesus, under command of Demosthenes,* the son of Alcis- 
thenes, and Procles, the son of Theodorus ; and sixty galleys more, 
with two thousand men of arms, to Melos, commanded by Nicias, the 
son of Niceratus. For the Athenians, in respect that the Melians* 
were islanders, and yet would neither be their subjects nor of their 
league, intended to subdue them. But when on the wasting of their 
fields they still stood out, they departed from Melos, and sailed to 
Oropus, in the opposite continent ; where having arrived within night, 
the men of arms left the galleys, and marched presently by land to 
Tanagra, in Boeotia. To which place, on a sign given, the Athenians 
that were in the city [of Athens] came also forth, with their whole 
forces, led by Hipponicus, the son of Callias, and Eurymedon, the 
son of Thucles, and joined them ; and pitching their camp, spent the 
day in wasting the territory of Tanagra, and lay there the night fol- 
lowing. The next day they defeated in battle such of the Tanagreans 
as came out against them, and also certain succours sent them from 
Thebes ; and when they had taken up the arms of those that were 
slain, and erected a trophy, they returned back, the one part to 
Athens, the other to their fleet. And Nicias, with his sixty galleys, 
having first sailed along the coast of Locris, and wasted it, came home 
likewise. 

XCII. About the same time the Peloponnesians erected the colony 
of Heraclea in Trachinia, with this intention : the Meliensians in the 
whole contain these three parts: Paralians, EIierensians,'and Tradii- 
nians. Of these the Trachinians being afllicted with war from the 
CBtaeans their borderers, thought at first to have joined themselves to 
the Athenians ; but fearing that they would not be faithful to them, 
they sent to Lacedaemon, choosing for their ambassador Tisamenus. 
And the Dorians, who are the mother nation^ to the Lacedaemonians, 
sent their ambassadors likewise with him, with the same requests. 



1 This Demosthenes is by the cele- gulf, 

brated orator of the same name ranked ^ 'itpvc- These people are made 

among^st the greatest men of his country, mention of by no other writer. Perhaps 

3 M^Xioi. The Mi}Xif(c mentioned so called because they received the pri' 

in chap. 92, are not islanders, but a mitus sent to ApoUo from the Dodoimi. 

poople of Thessaly, near the Melian * Book i. 107. 
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For they also were infested with war from the same CEtaeans.' On 
audience of these ambassadors, the Lacedaemonians concluded to send 
out a colony, both intending the reparation of the injuries done to the 
Trachinians and to the Dorians ; and conceiving withal, thli|jjir town 
would stand very commodiously for their war with the AthlRlans, as 
they might thereby have a navy ready, where the passage was but 
short, against Eubcea ; and it would much further their conveyance of 
soldiers into llirace. And they had their mind whollv bent to the 
building of the place. First therefore they asked counsel of the oracle 
in Delphi ; and the oracle having bidden them do it, they sent inha- 
bitants thither, both of their own people, and of the neighbours about 
them, and gave leave also to any that would to go thither out of the 
rest of Greece, except to the lonians, Achaians, and some few other 
nations. The conductors of the colony wore three Lacedaemonians ; 
Leon, Alcidas, and Damagon : who taking it in hand, built the city, 
which is now called Heraclea,' from the very foundation ; distant from 
Thermopylae forty furlongs, and from the sea twenty. Also they made 
houses for galleys to lie under, beginning close to Thermopylae, against 
the very strait, that they might have them more defensible. 

XCill. The Athenians, when this city was peopled, were at first 
afraid, and thought it set up especially against Euboea ; because from 
thence to Cenaeum [a promontory] of Fuboea, the passage is but short. 
But it fell out afterwards otherwise than they imagined, for they had 
no g^at harm by it. The reason was this : the Thessalians who had 
the towns of those parts in their power, and upon whose ground it was 
built, afflicted these new planters with a continual war, till they had 
worn them out, though they were many indeed in the beginning, for 
behig the foundation of the Lacedaemonians, every one went thither 
boldly, conceiving the city to be an assured one, and chiefly the go- 
vernors themselves, sent thither from Lacedaemon, undid the business, 
and dispeopled the city by frightening most men away, for that they 
governed severely, and sometimes also unjustly, by which means their 
neighbours more easily prevailed against them. 

XCIV. The same summer, and about the same time that the 
Athenians staid in Melos, those other Athenians that were in the thirty 
galleys about Peloponnesus, slew first certain garrison soldiers in 
.Ellomenus,' of Leucadia, by ambushment; and afterwards with a 
greater fleet, and with the whole power of the Acarnanians, who fol- 
lowed, (all but the CEniades) and with the Zacynthians and Cephal- 
lenians, and fifteen galleys of the Corcyraeans, made war against 
Leucas. The Leucadians, though they saw their territory wasted both 
without the isthmus, and within, where the city of Leucas stands, and 
the temple of Apollo, yet they durst not stir, because of the number 
of the enemy. And the Acarnanians entreated Demosthenes, the 
Athenian general, to wall them up, conceiving that they might easily 
be expunged by a siege, and desiring to be rid of a city their continual 

> Kal tUfToi i^diipovTO, Bekker. iroX- guish it from other cities of the same 

c/i^ i^iipovro, Doker; for they also name. Seeb. v. 51. 

were infested by the CEtaeans. ^ A place mentioned by no other 

s Called also Trachinea, to distin- writer. 
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enemy. But Demosthenes was persuaded at the same time by the 
Messenians, that seeing so great an army was together, it would be 
honourable for him to invade the ^tolians, principally, as being ene- 
mies to Naupactus : and that if these were subdued, the rest of the 
continent thereabouts would easily be added to the Athenian domi- 
nion. For they alleged, that though the nation of the ^tolians were 
great and warlike, yet their habitation was in villages unwalled, and 
those at great distances; and were but light-armed, and might there- 
fore with no great difficulty be all subdued before they could unite 
themselves for defence. And they advised him to take in hand first 
the Apodotians; next the Ophionians, and after them the Curyta- 
nians, which are the greatest part of ^tolia, reported to be of a most 
strange language, and to eat raw flesh ; for these being subdued, the 
rest would easily follow. ; 

XCV. But he, induced by the Messenians, whom he favoured, and 
especially because he thought, without the forces of the Athenians, 
with the confederates only of the continent, and with the iEtolians, to 
invade Boeotia by land, going firdt through the Locri Ozolae, and so to 
Cytinium of Doris, having Parnassus on the right hand, till the 
descent thereof into the territory of the Phoceans, which people, for the 
friendship they ever bore to the Athenians, would he thought be willing 
to follow his army, and if not might be forced, and upon the Phocians 
borders Boeotia. Putting off therefore with his whole army against 
the minds of the Acamanians from Leucas, he sailed to Solium by the 
shore, and there having communicated his conceit with the Acaraa- 
nians^ when they would not approve of it, because of his refusal to be- 
siege Leucas, he himself with the rest of his army, Cephallenians^ Za- 
cynthians, and three hundred Athenians, the soldiers of his own fleet, 
(for the fifteen galleys of Corcyra were now gone away) warred on the 
^tolians having CEneon, a city of Locris, for the seat of war. Xow 
these Locrians, called Ozolae, were confederates of the Athenians, and 
were to meet them with their whole power in the heart of the country. 
For being confiners on the iEtolians, and using the same manner of 
arming, it was thought it would be of great utility in the war, to have 
them in their army; for that they knew their manner of fight, and 
were acquainted with the country. Having lain the night with his 
whole army in the temple of Jupiter Nemeius,^ wherein the poet 
Hesiod is reported by them that dwell thereabout to have died,' fore- 
told by an oracle that he should die in Nemea, in the morning betimei 
he dislodged and marched into iEtolia. 

XCVl. The first day he took Potidania, the second Crocylium, 
the third Tichium ; here he staid, and sent the booty to Eupalium, in 
Locris. For he purposed, when he had subdued the rest, to invade 
the Ophionians afterwards, (if they submitted not,) in his return to 
Naupactus. But the ^tolians knew of this preparation when first re- 
solved on ; and when the army was entered, they were united into a 
mighty army to make head ; so that the farthest off of the Ophionians, 

1 'Upov. The whole consecrated ^ CoDcerning the death of Hetiod, 
ground wherein the temple stood, not see Plut, in Diocl. Convir. 
the church only. 
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that reach out to the Melittii gulf, the Bomians and Calliaas came in 
with their aids. 

XC ViL The Messenians gave the same advice to Demosthenes as 
before ; and alleging that the conquest of the ^tolians woold be easy, 
willed him to march with all speed against them, village after village, 
and not to stay until they were all united, and in order of battle against 
him, but to attempt always the place which was next to hand. He, 
persuaded by them, and confident of his fortune, because nothing had 
crossed him hitherto, without tarrying for the Locrians that should 
have come in with, their aids, (for his greatest want was of darters 
light-armed,) marched to ^gitium,* which approaching, he won by 
force, the men having fled secretly out, and encamped on the hills 
above it : for it stood in a mountainous place, about eighty furlongs 
from the sea. But the ^tolians, (for by this time they were come 
with their forces to ^gitium,) charged the Athenians and their confe* 
derates, and running down upon them, some one way, some another, 
from the hills, plied them with their darts. And when the army of the 
Athenians assaulted them, they retired; and when it retired, they 
assaulted. So that the fight for a good while was nothing but alter- 
nate chase and retreat ; and the Athenians had the worst in both. 

XCVni. Nevertheless, as long as their archers had arrows and 
were able to use them, (for the ^tolians, because they were not 
armed, were put back still with the shot,) they held out. But when 
on the death of their captain, the archers were dispersed, and the rest 
were wearied, having a long time continued the said labour of pur- 
suing and retiring, and the iEtolians continually afflicting them with 
their darts, they were forced at length to fly ; and lighting into hollows 
without issue, and into places with which they were not acquainted, 
were destroyed. For Chromon, a Messenian, who was their guide 
for the ways, was slain. And the ^tolians pursuing them still with 
darts, slew many of them quickly, whilst they fled, being swift of foot, 
and without armour. But the most of them missing their way, and 
entering a wood which had no passage through, the iEtolians set it on 
fire, and burnt it about them. All kinds of shifts to fly, and all kinds 
of destruction, were that day in the army of the Athenians. Such as 
remained, with much ado got to the sea, and to CEneon, a city of 
Locris, from whence they first set forth. There died very many of 
the confederates, and a hundred and twenty men of arms of the 
Athenians; that was their number, and all of them able men. These 
men of the very best died in this war: Procles also was there slain, 
one of the generals. When they had received the bodies of their dead 
from the ^tolians under truce, and were got again to Naupactus, 
they returned with the fleet to Athens. But Demosthenes was left 
about Naupactus and those parts, being afraid of the Athenian 
people, for the loss that had happened. 

XCIX. About the same time the Athenians that were on the coast 
of Sicily, sailing to Locris, and landing, overcame such as made head; 
and took in Peripolium, situate on the river Halex. 

* No mention of this place by any of the ancient geographers. 
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C. The same summer the JEtolians, having sent their ambassadors, 
Tolophus, an Ophionian, Boriades, an £urytanian, and Tisander, an 
Apodotian, to Corinth and Lacedaemon, persuaded them to send an 
army against Xaupactus, for having harboured the Athenians. And 
the Lacedaemonians towards the end of autumn, sent them three thou- 
sand men of arms of their confederates ; of which five hundred were 
of Heraclea, the new-built city of Trachinia. The general of the army 
was Eurylochus, a Spartan, with whom Macarius and Menedaius 
went also along, Spartans likewise. 

CI. When the army was assembled at Delphi, Eurylochus sent a 
herald to the Locrians of Ozolse, both because their way lay through 
them to Naupactus, and also because he desired to make them revolt 
from the Athenians. Of all the Locrians the Amphissians co-operated 
with him most, as standing most in fear of the enmity of the Phocians. 
And they first giving hostages, induced others, who likewise were 
afraid of the coming in of the army, to do the like : the Myonians 
first, being their neighbours, (for this way is Locris of most diflBlcult 
access,) then the Ipnians, Messapians, Tritaeans, Challaeans, ToKopho^ 
nians, Hessians, and the CEantheans. All these went with them to 
the war. The 01 paeans gave them hostages, but followed not the 
army. But the Hyeans would give them no hostages till they had 
taken a village of theirs called Polis. 

Cil. When every thing was ready, and he had sent the hostages 
to Cytinium in Doris, he marched with his army towards Naupactus, 
through the territory of the Locrians. And as he marched he took 
CEneon, a town of theirs, and Eupalium, because they refused to 
yield. When they were come to the territory of Naupactus, the ^to* 
lians being there already to join them, they wasted the fields about, 
and took the suburbs of the city, being unfortified. Then they went 
to Molycrium, a colony of the Corinthians, but subject to the people 
of Athens, and took that. Now Demosthenes, the Athenian, ((br 
ever since the ^tolian business he abode about Naupactus,) having 
been pre-advertised of this army, and afraid to lose the city, went 
amongst the Acarnanians, and with much ado, (because of his de- 
parture from before Leucas,) persuaded them to relieve Naupactus; 
and they sent along with him in his galleys one thousand men of arms, 
which entering, were the preservation of the city ; for there was danger, 
the walls being of a great compass, and the defendants few, that else 
they should not have been able to make them good. Eurylochus, and 
those with him, when they perceived that those forces were entered, 
and that it was impossible to take the city by assault, departed thence 
not to Peloponnesus, but to ^olis, now called Calydon, and to Pleu- 
ron, and to other places thereabouts, and also to Proschion in JEtolia. 
For the Ambraciots coming to them persuaded them to undertake, 
together with themselves, the enterprise against Argos, and the rest 
of Amphilochia and Acamania, saying withal that if they could over- 
come these, the rest of that continent would enter into the league of 
the Lacedaemonians. Whereunto Eurylochus assenting, and dismissing 
the .dBiolians, lay quiet in those parts with his army, till the Ambra- 
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ciots being come with thetr forces before Argos, he should have need 
to aid them. And so this summer ended. 

cm. The Athenians that were in Sicily in the beginning of winter, 
together with the Grecians of their league, and as many of the Siculi' 
as having obeyed the Syracusians by force, or being their confederates 
before, had now revolted, warred jointly against Nessa,' a town of 
Sicily, the citadel whereof was in the hands of the Syracusians ; and 
they assaulted the same, but when they could not win it, they retired. 
In the retreat the Syracusians that were in the citadel sallied out 
upon the confederates that retired later than the Athenians, and 
charging, put a part of the army to flight, and killed not a few. After 
this Laches and the Athenians landed some time at Locris, and over- 
came in battle, by the river Caicinus, about three hundred Locrians, 
who with Proxenus, the son of Capaton, came out to make resistance ; 
and when they had stripped them of their arms, departed. 

CIV. The same winter also the Athenians hallowed the isle of 
Delos, by the admonition indeed of a certain oracle. For Pisistratus 
also, the tyrant, hallowed the same before, not all, but only so much 
as was within the prospect of the temple.' But now thev hallowed it 
all over in this manner : they took away all sepulchres oi such as had 
died there before ; and for the future made an edict that none should 
be suffered to die, nor any woman to bring forth child in the island ; 
but when they were near the time, either of the one or the other, they 
should be carried over to Rhenea. This Rheuea is so little a way 
distant from Delos, that Polycrates,^ the tyrant of Samos, who was 
once of great power by sea, and had the dominion of the other islands, 
when he won Khenea, dedicated the same to Apollo of Delos, tying 
it to Delos with a chain. And now after the hallowing of it, the 
Athenians instituted the keeping every fifth year of the Delian games.' 
There had also in old time been great concourse in Delos, both of 
lonians and of the islanders round about. For they then came to see 
the games, with their wives and children, as the lonians do now the 
games at Ephesus." There were likewise matches set of bodily 
exercise and of music ; and the cities severally set forth dances. That 
things were so is principally declared by Homer, in these verses of his 
hymn to Apollo f 

> S(ccXot. '< there the long-coated lonians as- 

* Nessa, rather Inessa. The inhabi- " semble together with their children 
tants he calls Inesse, lib. yi. 94. ** and wives, at thy way ; there remem- 

* Herod, i. 64. '* bering pugilism, and dance, and wng, 

* Herod, b. iii. *' they deligfu thee, when they appoint 

* For a long account of these games, *' a contest. But come, may Apollo 
instituted by Theseus, see Potter's '' with Diana be propitious, and all ye 
Arch. Orec. b. ii. chap. 9. ^* farewell ; and hereafter remember 

* At the feast of Diana. ^* me, when any other wretched one of 
^ As there is a considerable difference '* mortal men comes here and inquires, 

made by Bekker in the verses taken ** * O damsels, what man was U^ the 

from Homer in this section, it may be '' sweetest of bards, who dwelt here, 

better to n^ye a literal translation of *' and with whom ye were most de- 

them, as they stand in his edition : '< lighted ?' do ye all answer kindly, * a 

" But when in Delos, O Phoebus, thou ^ blind man, and he dwells in rugged 

** art especially delighted in thy mind, '< Chios.'" 
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But thou, Apollo, takest most delight 
In Delus. There assemble in thy sight, 
The long-coat Ions, with their children dear, 
And venerable bedfellows ; and there, 
In matches net, of buffets, song, and dance, 
Both shew thee pastime, and thy name advance. 

That there were also matches of music, and that men resorted thi- 
ther to contend therein, he again makes manifest in these verses of the 
same hymn. For after he has spoken of the Delian dance of the 
women, he ends their praise with these verses, wherein also he makes 
mention of himself : 

But well : let Phoebus and Diana be 

Propitious ; and farewell you each one ; 

But yet remember me when I am gone : 

And if of earthly men you chance to see 

Any toiFd pilgrim, that should ask you, Who, 

O damsels, is the man that living here, 

Was sweet'st in song, and that most had your ear? 

Then all, with a joint murmur, thereunto 

Make answer thus ; a man deprived of seeing: 

In th' isle of sandy Chios Is his being. 

So much has Homer witnessed touching the great meeting, and so- 
lemnity celebrated of old in the isle of Delos. And the islanders and 
the Athenians, since that time have continued still to send dancers 
along with their sacrificers ; but the games and things of that kind 
were worn out, as is likely by adversity, till now that the Athenians 
restored the games, and added the horse-race, which was not before. 

CV. I'he same winter the Ambraciots, according to their promise 
made to Eurylochus, when they retained his army, made war oo 
Argos, in Amphilochia, with three thousand men of arms, and in- 
vading Argia, took Olpae,^ a strong fort on a hill by the sea side, 
.which the Acarnanians had fortified, and used for the place of their 
.common meetings for matters of justice, and distant from the city of 
Argos, also on the sea side, about twenty- five furlongs. The Acar- 
nanians, with part of their forces, came to relieve Argos, and with 
the rest encamped in that part of Amphilochia which is called Crens, 
to watch the Peloponnesians with Eurylochus, that they might not 

?a8s through to the Ambraciots without their knowledge ; and sent to 
>emosthenes, who had been leader of the Athenians in the expedition 
against the iBtolians, to come to them and be their general. They 
sent also to tlie twenty Athenian galleys that chanced to be then on 
the coast of Peloponnesus, under the conduct of Aristoteles, son of 
Timocrates, and Hierophon, son of Antimuestus. In like manner the 
Ambraciots at Olpae sent a messenger to the city, [of Ambracia] de- 
siring them to come to their aid with their whole power ; fearing that 
those with Eurylochus would not be able to pass by the Acarnanians, 
and so they should be either forced to fight alone, or else have an un- 
safe retreat, 

' Now Forte Cattro, 
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CVI. But the Peloponnesians with Eurylochus, when they under- 
stood that the Ambraciots were come to Olpse, dislodging from Pros- 
chion, went with all speed to assist them. And passing over the 
Achelotts^ marched through Acamania, which by reason of the aids 
sent to ArgoSy was now disfurnished ; on their right hand they had the 
city of Stratus, and that garrison ; on the left, the rest of Acamania. 
Haying passed the territory of the Stratians, they marched through 
Phytitt, and again by the utmost limits of Medeon, then through Lim- 
nsea; then. they went into the territory of the Agraeans, which are out 
of Acamania, and their friends; and getting to the hill Thyamus, 
which is a desert hill, they marched oyer it, and came down to Argia, 
when it was now night, and passing between the city of the Argiyes, 
and the Acamanians that kept watch at the wells, came unseen and 
joined the Ambraciots at Olpae. 

G VII. When they were all together, they sat down about break of 
day at a place called Metropolis, and there encamped. And the 
Athenians not long after with their twenty galleys arriyed in the Am- 
bracian gulf, to the aid of the Argiyes. To whom also came Demos- 
thenes with two hundred Messenian men of arms, and threescore 
Athenian archers. The gaMeys lay at sea before the hill on which 
stands the fort of Olpae. But the Acamanians, and those few Amphi- 
loehlans, (for the greatest part of them the Ambraciots kept back by 
force) that were come already together at Argos, prepared themselyes 
to gtye the enemy battle, and chose Demosthenes, with their own 
commanders, general of the whole league. He when he had brought 
them up near to Olpae, there encamped. There was between them a 
great hollow, and for fiye days together they stirred not ; but the sixth 
day both sides put themselyes into array for battle. But Demosthenes 
(for the army of the Peloponnesians reached a great way beyond the 
other, for indeed it was much greater;) fearing to be encompassed, 
placed an ambush in a certain hollow way, and fit for such a purpose, 
of armed and unarmed soldiers, in all to the number of four hundred, 
which in that part where the number of the enemies oyer-reached, 
should in the heat of the battle rise out of ambush, and charge them 
on their backs. When the battles were in order on either side, they 
came to blows. Demosthenes with the Messenians, and those few 
AUienians that were there, stood in the right wing ; and the Acama- 
nians, as they could one after another be put in order, and those Am- 
philochian darters which were present made up the other. The Pelo- 
ponnesians and Ambraciots were ranged promiscuously, except the 
Mantineans : they stood together, most of them in the left wing, but 
not in the utmost part of it, for Eurylochus and those with him, made 
the extremity of the left wing against Demosthenes and the Mes- 
senians. 

CVI II, When they were in fight, and the Peloponnesians with that 
wing oyer-reached, and had encircled the right wing of their enemies, 
those Acamanians that lay in ambush coming in at their backs, 
charged them, and put them to flight, so that they endured Aot the 
first brunt ; and besides caused the greatest part of the army through 
fitght io ran away. For when lliey saw that part of it defisated which 

B b 
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was with Eurylochus, which was the best, they were a great deal. the 
more afraid. And the Messenians that were in that part of the army 
with Demosthenes pursuing them, despatched the greatest part of the 
execution. But the Ambraciots in the right wing on that part had the 
victory, and chased the enemy to the city of Argos; but in their re- 
treat, when they saw the greatest part of the army vanquished, the rest 
of the Acarnanians setting upon them, they had much ado to recover 
Olpae in safety; and many of them were slain, whilst they ran to it 
out of array and disorder; save only the Mantineant; for these 
made a more orderly retreat than any part of the army. And so this 
battle ended, having lasted till the evening. 

CIX. The next day, Menedaius (Eurylochus and Macarius being 
now slain,) taking the command upon him, and not finding how, if he 
staid, he should be able to sustain a siege, wherein he should both be 
shut up by land, and also with those Attic galleys by sea; or if he 
should depart, how he might do it safely, had speech with Demosthe- 
nes and the Acamanian captains, both about a truce for his departure, 
and for receiving the bodies of the slain. And they delivered to them 
their dead; and having erected a trophy, took up their own dead, 
about three hundred; but for their departure they would make no 
truce openly, nor to all ; but secretly Demosthenes with his Acama- 
nian fellow-commanders, made a truce with the Mantineans and with 
Menedaius, and the rest of the Peloponnesian captains, and men of 
most worth, to be gone as speedily as they could ; with purpose to 
disguard the Ambraciots, and multitude of mercenary strangers, and 
withal to use this as a means to bring the Peloponnesians into hatred 
with the Grecians of those parts, as men that bad treacherously 
advanced their particular interest. Accordingly they took up their 

• dead and buried them as fast as they could ; and such as had leave 
consulted secretly touching how to be gone. 

CX. Demosthenes and the Acarnanians had now intelligence that 
the Ambraciots from the city of Ambracia, according to the message 
sent to them before from Olpae, which was, that they should bring 
their whole power through Amphilochia to their aid, were already on 
their march, ignorant of what passed here, to join with those at Olpai. 
And hereupon he sent a part of his army presently forth to beset the 
ways with ambushment, and to pre-occupy all places of strength, and 
prepared withal to encounter with the rest of his army. 

CXI. In the mean time the Mantineans, and such as had part in 

• the truce, going out on pretence to gather pot-herbs, and fire-wood, 
stole away by small numbers, and as they went did indeed gather 
such thing? as they pretended to go forth for ; but when they were got 
far from Olpae, went faster away. But the Ambraciots and others 
that came forth in the same manner, but in greater troops, seeing the 

'Others go quite away, were eager to be gone likewise, and ran out- 
right, desiring to overtake those that were gone before. The Acani»- 
nians at first thought they had gone all without truce alike, and pur* 

' sued the Peloponnesians, and threw darts at their own captains for 
forbidding them, and for saying that they went away under truce, as 
thinking themselves betrayed. But at last they let go the MantiiieaDS 
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and PelopoDuesians, and slew the Ambraciots only. And there was 
much contention and ignorance which was an Ambraciot, and which 
a Peloponnesian. So they slew about two hundred of them, and the 
rest escaped into Agrteis, a bordering territory, where Salynthius, 
king of the Agraeans, and their friend, received them. 

CXII. The Ambraciots out of the city [of Ambracia] were come 
as far as Idomene. Idomene are two high hills, to the greater whereof 
came first undiscovered that night they whom Demosthenes had sent 
before from the camp, and seized it. But the Ambraciots got first to 
the lesser, and there encamped the same night. Demosthenes, after 
supper, in the twilight, marched forward with the rest of the army, one 
half whereof he himself took with him for the assault of the camp, and 
the other he sent about through the mountains of Amphilochia. And 
next morning before day he invaded the Ambraciots, yet in their 
lodgings, and knowing not what was the matter, but thinking rather 
that they had been some of their own company. For Demosthenes 
had placed the Messenians on purpose in the foremost ranks, and 
commanded them to speak to them as they went in the Doric dialect, 
and to make the sentinels secure ; especially seeing their faces could 
not be discerned, it being yet night. Wherefore they put the army of 
the Ambraciots to Bight at the first onset, and slew many on the 
place. The rest fled as fast as they could towards the mountains. 
But the ways being beset, and the Amphilochians well acquainted 
with their own territories, and armed but lightly against men in ar- 
mour, unacquainted, and utterly ignorant which way to take, they lit 
into hollow ways, and to the places forelaid with ambushes, and 
perished. And having been put to all manner of shift for their lives, 
some fled towards the sea, and when they saw the galleys of Athens 
sailing by the shore, this accident concurring with their defeat, swam 
to them, and chose rather in their present fear to be killed of those in 
the galleys* than by the Barbarians, and their most mortal enemies, 
the Amphilochians. The Ambraciots with this loss came home a few 
of many in safety to their city. And the Acarnanians having taken 
the spoil of the dead, and erected their trophies, returned unto Argos. 

CXIII. The next day there came a herald from those Ambraciots 
who fled from Olpse to Agrseis, to demand leave to carry away the 
bodies of those dead who were slain after the first battle, when with- 
out truce they went away together with the Mantineans, and with 
those that had truce. But when the herald saw the armours of those 
Ambraciots that came from the city, he wondered at the number. 
For he knew nothing of this last blow, but thought they had been the 
armours of those with them. Then one asked him what he woudered 
at, and how many he thought there were slain? For he that asked him 
the question thought on the other side that he had been a herald sent 
from those at Idomene ; and he answered about two hundred. Then 
he that asked, replied and said, *' Then these are not the armours of 
*' them, but of above a thousand." <* Then," said he again, *' they 

1 Iv rate vavfftv, ei Sfl ha^Oapiivai, terror, that it was better for them to b« 
Bekker. , iy rate vavtrlv ^di| ota^Oapfjh destroyed by those in the ships, if they 
yatf Daker; thinking in their immediate mast be destroyed, than, &c. 
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*' belong not to them that were in the battle with us/' The other 
tfiiswered, '* Yes, if you fought yesterday in Idomene." ** But we 
'' fought not yesterday at alU but the other day in our retreat.'* ** But 
" we yet fought yesterday « whith those Ambraciots that came from 
** the city to aid the rest.'* When the herald heard that, and knew 
that the aid from the city was defeated , he burst out into ahmeei ;' and 
astonished with the greatness of the present loss, forthwith went his 
way without his errand, and required the dead bodies no further. For 
this loss was greater than in the like number of days happened to any 
one city of Greece in all this war. I have not written the number of 
the slain, because it was said to be such, as is incredible for the quan- 
tity of the city. But this I know, that if the Acamaniaos and Am- 
philochians, as Demosthenes and the Athenians would have had them, 
would have subdued Ambracia, they might have done it even with 
the shout of their voices ; but they feared now that if the Athenians 
possessed it, they would prove more troublesome neighbours to them 
than the other. 

CXIV. After this, having bestowed the third part of the spoils 
upon the Athenians, they distributed the other two parts according to 
the cities. The Athenians' part was lost by sea. For those three 
hundred complete armours which are dedicated in the temples in At- 
tica, were picked out for Demosthenes himself, and he brought them 
away with him. His return was withal the safer for this action, after 
his defeat in ^tolia.' And the Athenians that were in the twenty 
galleys returned to Naupactus. 'llie Acamanians and Amphilochians, 
when the Athenians and Demosthenes were gone, granted truce at the 
city of the CBniades to those Ambraciots and Peloponnesiaas that 
were fled to Salynthius, and the Agraeans to retire, the CEniades. being 
gone over to Salynthius' and the Agraeans likewise. And for the 
future the Acamanians and Amphilochians made a league with the 
Ambraciots for an hundred years upon these conditions : ** Thai 
'^ neither the Ambraciots with the Acamanians should make war 
** against the Peloponnesians, nor the Acamanians with the Ambra- 
'* ciots against the Athenians. That they should give mutual aid to 
'* one another's country. That the Ambraciots should restore What- 
" soever towns or bordering fields they held of the Amphilochians;* 
'* and that they should at no time aid Anactorium, which was in hos- 
" tility with the Acamanians.'' And upon this composition the war 
ended .^ After this the Corinthians sent a garrison of about three 
hundred men of arms of their own city to Ambracia, under the oon- 

> 'Avoifiw^aC' they had^ or hostages of the Anphilo- 

' ri)i/ rijc AiTiaXiac ^vfAil>opdr, Bek« chians. 
ker. Ttjv Iv AhiaXiq, Ivft^pdvy Dnker ; ^ The conduct of the AearmmiaBS oa 
after the event of ^tolia, or, after what this occasion is deserving of moch corn- 
bad happened in ^tolia. mendatioa. It tended much to maintain 

^ fAtraviarrjffav irapd ^aXOvdiov. qoiet among the Grecian republics, and 

In Duker's edition there is added xai to fix on them Uiat character of benevo- 

* Ay paiovQ. lence and uprightness by which they 

^ — fl bfiripovc 'Afi^tKSxuVf Bek- were long honourably distinguished, 

ker. ofiSpovg, Duker ; and that the Am- and respected throughout the Greek 

braciots should restore whatever towns nation. See Polyb. b. 4. — Mitfmrd. 
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duct of XenoclideSy the son of Euthycles ; who witli much difficulty 
passing through Epirus, at length arrived. Thus passed the business 
in Ambracia. 

CXV. The same winter the Athenians in Sicily invaded Himenea 
by sea, aided by the Sicilians,' who invaded the skirts of the same by 
land. They sailed also to the islands of JEolus. Returning after- 
wards to Rhegium, they found there Pythodorus, the son of Isolochus, 
the Athenian general, with certain galleys come to receive charge of 
the fleet commanded by Laches. For the Sicilian confederates had 
sent to Athens, and persuaded the people to assist them with a greater 
fleet. For though the Syracusians were masters by land, yet seeing 
they hindered them but with few galleys from the liberty of the sea, 
they made preparation, and were gathering together a fleet with inten- 
tioD to resist them. And the Athenians furnished out forty galleys to 
send to Sicily* conceiving the war there would the sooner be at an 
end, and desiring withal to train their men in naval exercise. There- 
fiMre Pythodorus, one of the commanders, they sent presently away 
widi « few of those galleys, and intended to send Sophocles, the son 
of Sostratides, and Eurymedon, the son of Thucles, with the greatest 
number afterwards. But Pythodorus having now the command of 
Laches' fleet, sailed in the end of winter to a certain garrison of the 
Locrians, which Laches had formerly taken and overthrown in a battle 
there by the Locrians, retired. 

CXVI. The same spring there issued a great stream of fire' out of 
the mountain MiaB,, as it had also done in former times, and burned 
part of the territory of the Catanaeans that dwell at the foot of ^tna/ 
which is the highest mountain in Sicily. From the last time that the 
fire broke out'before to this time, it is said to be fifty years. And it 
has now broken out thrice in all, since Sicily was inhabited by the 
Grecians. These were the things that came to pass this winter. And 
so ended the sixth year of this war, written by Thucydides. 

' ScKcXcwrof. ' ol liri ry Alrvy, Bekker. vvb ry 

* *V{fali Tov irvpoQy a stream of fire ; Alrvy, Duker ; who dwell over against 

and was a kind of melted stone, gashing moant ^tna. 

out of tihe sides of the mountain. 
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Seventh, eighth, and ninth years of the war, Athenians take and fortify Pylos, M 
Laconia, Lacedamonians, to recover it, put over four hundred of thetr best men 
into the island Spliacteria; whom the AthenianSy having overcome the^ Laceda- 
monian fleet, there besiege. Athenians and Syracusians fight in the strait of Mes- 
sena. Cleon rashly engages to take or kill the Lacedamonians in Sphacteria within 
twenty days, and by good fortune performs it. Sedition ceases in Cqjreyra. fiidoM 
invades Peloptmnesus, Sicilians agreeing, take from the Athenians their pretenes 
of sailing on that coast with their fleet. Athenians take Nisaa, but failof Megara, 
Overthrow of the Athenians at Delium. Cities on the confines of Thrace^ on the 
coming of Brasidas, revolt to the Lacedamonians. Truce for a year. 

YEAR VII. A. C. 425. OLYMP. 88.«. 

CHAP. 1. 

1 HB spring following, when corn began to be in the ear, ten galleys 
of Syracuse, and as many of Locris, went to Messena, in Sicily, called 
in by the citizens themselves^ and took it*; and Messena revolted from 
the Athenians. This was done chiefly by the Syracusians, who saw 
the place to be commodious for invasion of Sicily, and feared lest the 
Athenians, some time or other hereafter, making it the seat of war, 
might come with greater forces, and invade them from thence ; but 
partly by the Locrians, as being in hostility with the Rhegians, and 
desirous to make war on them on both sides. The Locrians had now 
also entered the lands of the Rhegians with their whole power;. both 
because they would hinder them from assisting the Messenians, and. 
because they were solicited thereto by the banished men of Rhegium, 
that were with them. For they of Rhegium had been long in sedition, 
and were unable for the present to give them battle, for which cause 
they the rather also now invaded them. And after they had wasted 
the country, the Locrians withdrew their land forces, but their galleys 
lay still at the guard of Messena, and more were setting forth to lay 
in the same harbour, to make the war on that side. 

Jl. About the same time of the spring, and before com was at fall 
growth, the Peloponnesians and their confederates, under the conduct 
of Agis, the son of Archidamus, king of the Lacedaemonians, invaded 
Attica, and there lay and wasted the country about. And the Athe- 
nians sent forty galleys to Sicily, the same which they had provided 
before for that purpose, and with them the other two generals, Eury- 
medon and Sophocles. For Pythodorus, who was the third in that 
commission, was arrived in Sicily before. To these they gave com- 
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mandment also, to take order as they went by, for the state of those 
Corcyraeans that were in the city, and were pillaged by the outlaws in 
the mountain : and threescore galleys of the Peloponnesians were 
gone out to take part with those in the mountain ; who because there 
was a great famine in the city, thought they might easily be masters 
of the state. To Demosthenes also (who ever since his return out of 
Acarnania had lived privately*) they gave authority, at his own re- 
quest, to make use of the same galleys/ if he thought good so to do, 
about Peloponnesus. 

III. As they sailed by the coast of Laconia, and had intelligence 

that the Peloponnesian fleet was at Corcyra already, Eurymedon and 

Sophocles hasted to Corcyra ; but Demosthenes willed them to put in 

first at Pylos,' and when they had done what was requisite there, then 

to proceed in their voyage. But whilst they denied to do it, the fleet 

was driven into Pylos by a tempest that then arose b^ chance. And 

presently Demosthenes required them to fortify the place, (alleging 

that he came with them for no other purpose,) shewing how there was 

great store of timber and stone, and that the place itself was naturally 

.strong and desert, both it, and a great deal of the country about. For 

it lies from Sparta about four hundred furlongs, in the territory that 

belonging once to the Messenians, is called by the Lacedaemonians 

Coryphasion. But they answered him, that there were many desert 

.promontories in Peloponnesus, if they were minded to put the city to 

charges in taking them in. But there appeared to Demosthenes a 

great difference between this place and other places; because there 

was here a haven, and the Messenians, the ancient inhabitants 

thereof, speaking the same language the Lacedsemonians did, would 

both be able to annoy them much by excursions fr^m thence, and be 

also faithful guardians of the place. 

IV. When he could prevail neither with the generals nor with the 
soldiers, having also at last communicated the same to the captains of 
companies,* he gave it over, till at last the weather not serving to be 
gone, there came upon the soldiers lying idle, a desire, occasioned by 
dissension, to wall in the place of tlieir own accord. And falling in 
•hand with the work, they performed it, not with iron tools to hew 

* "Ovrt l^twry. We are not accu- of Messenia, situated on the western 
rately informed of the nature of the coast of the PelopoDDcsus, opposite the 
joint commands, so usaal in the Athe- island Sphacteria. It was erected on 
nian and other Grecian services. Thu- the promontory called Coryphasion. 
cydides sufficiently marks that there ^ TaKiapxoi, These officers seem to 
was a gradation, though the inferiors be nearly the same with captains of a 
appear to have bad some controlling^ company, as their command was over 
power. The commission given to De- about one hundred men. There were 
mosthenes was of a different kind. — also officers of a higher class, called by 
MUford, the same name, in number ten, one ap- 

* The same galleys which were sent pointed by each tribe, whose business 
to the assistance of the Acamanians it was to order the marches and en- 
against the Ambraciots, and which, on campments, to take care of provisions, 
the defeat of the Ambraciots, were and punish military offences. Rut the 
conducted back to Athens by Demos- former seems to have been those al- 

' thenes. See b. iil. 107, 114. luded to here. 

* Pylos, now Navariuo, was a town 
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stone« but picked out such stones as thev thought good, and aflterwards 
placed tlieni as they would severally nt. And for mortar where it 
Deeded, for want of vessels, they carried it on their backs, with their 
bodies inclining forward, so as it might best lie, and their hands 
clasped behind to stay it from falling : making all possible haste to 

Crevent the Lacedaemonians, and to finish the most assailable parts 
efore they came to succour it. For the greatest part of the place was 
strong by nature, and needed no fortifying at all. 

y. The Lacedaemonians were that day celebrating a certain holi- 
day, and when they heard the news, set nghtly by it, conceiviaff, that 
whensoever it should please them to go thither, thev should find them 
either already gone, or easily take the place by force. They were 
somewhat also retarded by reason that their army was in Attica. The 
Athenians having in six days finished the wall to the land, and in the 
places where there was most need, left Demosthenes with five galleys 
to defend it, and with the rest hastened on in their course for (x>rcyra 
and Sicily. 

VI. llie Peloponnesians that were in Attica, when they were ad- 
vertised of the taking of Pylos, returned speedily home. For the La^ 
cedaemonians, and A sis their king, took this accident of Pylos to poo« 
ccrn their own particular. And the invasion was withal so early (com 
being yet green) that the most of them were scanted with victual ; the 
army was also much troubled with the weather, which was colder than 
for the season ; so as for many reasons it fell out, that they returned 
sooner now than at other times they had done; and this invasion was 
the shortest, for they continued in Attica in all but fifteen days. 

VII. About the same time, Simonides, an Athenian commander, 
having drawn a few Athenians together out of the garrisons, and a 
number of the confederates of those parts, took the city of Eion,' in 
Thrace, a colony of the Mendaeans, that was their enemy, by treason; 
but was presently again driven out by the Chalcidaeans and Bottiaeaos 
that came to succour it, and lost many of his soldiers. 

VIII. When the Pelooonnesians were returned out of Attica, tbey 
of the city of Sparta,' ana of the next neighbouring towns, went pre- 
sently to the aid of Pylos ; but the rest of the Lacedaemonians came 
slowlier on, being newly come from the former expedition. Never- 
theless they sent about to the cities of Peloponnesus to require their 
assistance with all speed at Pylos ; and also to their threescore* gal- 
leys that were at Corcyra. Which, transported over the isthmus of 
Leucas, arrived at Pylos unseen by the Athenian galleys lyiog at 
Zacynthus/ And by this time their army of foot was also tiMre. 
Whilst the Peloponnesian galleys were coming toward Pylos, Demos- 
tlienes sent two galleys secretly to £urymedon and the Athenian fleet 
at Zacynthus in all haste, to tell them that they must come presently 
to him, as the place was in danger of being lost. And accordiog as 
Demosthenes' message imported, the fleet made haste. The Lacedae* 

I Herod, vii. 25, 113 ; ?iii. 118. ' According to Diodoms, fortj4lfe. 

s Ol IwapTiaTcuy the word Spartant, ^ Concerniog Zacynthus, sea Lhry, 

u^ed in an emphatical sense, meaning xxvi. 24. It was formerly called Hyrie, 

tlie noblest persons in tlie community. now Zante. See also b. ii. M. 
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monians in the mean time prepared to assault the fort both by sea and 
land ; hoping easily to win it, being a thing built in haste, and not 
many men within it. And because they expected the coming of the 
Athenian fleet from Zacynthus, they had a purpose, if they took not 
the fort before, to bar up the entries of the harbour. For the island 
called Sphacteria lying just before, and very near to the place, maketh 
the haven safe, and the entries strait; one of them nearest to Pylos, 
and to the Athenian fortification, admitting passage for no more but 
two galleys in front ; and the other, which lieth against the other part 
of the continent, for not above eight or nine. The island, by being 
desert, was all wood, and untrodden, in bigness about fifteen furlougs 
over. Therefore they determined, with their galleys thick set, and 
with the beakheads outward, to stop up the entries of the haven. And 
because they feared the island, lest the Athenians, putting men into it, 
should make war upon them from thence, they carried over men of 
arms mto the same, and placed other likewise along the shore of the 
continent For by this means the Athenians at their coming should 
find the island their enemy, and no means of landing in the continent. 
For the coast of Pylos itself, without these two entries, being to the 
sea harbourless, would afibrd them no place from whence to set forth 
to the aid of their fellows. And they, in all probability, might by 
siege, without battle by sea, or other danger, win the place, seeing 
there was no provision of victual within it, and that the enemy took it 
but on short preparation. Having thus resolved, they put over into 
the island their men of arms, out of every band by lot, some also had 
been sent over by turns ; but they which went over now last, and 
were left there, were four hundred and twenty, besides the JBelots 
that were with them. And their captain was £pitadas, the son of 
Molobrus. 

IX. Demosthenes, when he saw the Lacedaemonians bent to as- 
sault him, both from their galleys, and witli their army by land, pre- 
pared also to defend the place. And when he had drawn up his gal- 
leys, all that were left him, to the land, he placed them athwart the 
fort, and armed the mariners that belonged to them with bucklers, 
though bad ones, and for the greatest part made of osiers. For they 
had no means in a desert place to provide themselves with arms. 
Those they had, they took out of a piratical boat of thirty oars, and a 
light-horseman ' of the Messenians, which came by, by chance. And 
the men of arms of the Messenians were about forty, which he made 
use of amongst the rest. The greatest part, therefore, both of armed 
and unarmed, he placed on the parts of the wall toward the land 
which were of most strength, and commanded them to make good the 
place against the land forces if they assaulted it ; and he himself with 
sixty men of arms, chosen out of the whole number, and a few archers, 
came forth of the fort to the sea side, in that part where he most ex- 
pected their landing. Which part was of troublesome access, and 
stony, and lay to the wide sea. But because their wall was there the 

* KiXiyc. In ancient times, the long novripuc, and clXiyrccy from the namf 
ships had only one bank of oars; ofa single horse. 
whence they were sometimes called 

C c 
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weakest, he thought they would be drawn to adventure for that. For 
neither did the Athenians think they should ever have been mastered 
with galleys, which caused them to make the place to the sea-ward 
the less strong ; and if the Peloponnesians should by force come j^ 
land, they made no other account but the place would be lost. 
Coming therefore in this part to the very brink of the sea^ he put in 
order his men of arms, and thus encouraged them : 

Oration of Demosthenes to his Soldiers. 

X. '' You that participate with me in the present danger, let not 
" any of you in this extremity, go about to seem wise, and reckon 
" every peril that now besetteth us ; but let him rather come up to 
^ the enemy with little circumspection, and much hope, and look for 
" his safety by that. For things that are come once to a pinch, as 
" these are, admit not debate, but a speedy hazard. And yet if we 
*^ stand it out, and betray not our advantages with fear of the number 
" of the enemy, I see well enough that most things are with us. For 
" I make account the difficulty of their landing makes for us ; which, 
" as long as we abide ourselves, will help us ; but if we retire, though 
" the place be difficult, yet when there is none to impeach them, they 
" will land well enough. For whilst they are in their galleys, they 
*' are most easy to be fought withal, and in their disbarking being but 
" on equal terms, their number is not greatly to be feared;* for though 
'* they be many, yet they must fight but by few, for want of room to 
'* fight in. And for an army to have odds by land, is another matter 
" than when they are to fight from galleys, where they stand in need 
" of so many accidents to fall out opportunely from the sea. So that 
" I think their great difficulties do but set them even with our small 
" number. And for you, that be Athenians, and by experience of 
** disbarking against others, know, (that if a man stand it out, and do 
** not for fear of the sousing of a wave, or the menacing approach of 
" a galley, give back of himself, he can never be put back by vio- 
** lence ;) I expect that you should keep your ground, and by fightioff 
'' it out upon the very edge of the water, preserve both yourselves and 
" the fort." 

XI. On this exhortation of Demosthenes, thtf Athenians took better 
heart, and went down, and arranged themselves close by the sea. 
And the Lacedaemonians came and assaulted the fort, boith with their 
army by land, and with their fleet, consisting of three and forty galleys, 
in which was admiral, Thrasymelidas, the son of Cratesicles, a Spar- 
tan ; and he made his approach where Demosthenes had expected 
him. 80 the Athenians were assaulted on both sides, both by sea and 
by land. The Peloponnesians dividing their galleys into small num- 
bers, because they could not come near with many at once, and 
resting between, assailed them by turns ; using all possible valour and 
mutual encouragement, to put the Athenians back, and gain the fort 

' 6.7rofiavTiq H Iv rtp t<Ty. Bekker but when they have disembarked, they 

haii materially altered the pointing of will be on an equality with ns : their 

this sentence. For whilst they are in number, however, we need not be too 

their ships, they are very easy to resist, much afraid of. 
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Most eminent of all the rest was Brasidas : for having the command 
of a galley, and seeing other captains of galleys and steersmen/ the 
place being hard of access, when there appeared sometimes possibility 
of putting ashore, to be afraid, and tender of breaking their galleys, he 
would cry out to them, saying, they did not well for sparing of wood, 
to let the enemy fortify in their country. And to the Lacedaemonians 
he gave advice, to force landing with the breaking of their galleys ; 
and prayed the confederates, that in requital of many benefits, they 
would not stick to bestow their galleys at this time upon the Lacedae- 
monians, and running them ashore, to use any means whatsoever to 
land, and to get into their hands both the men in the isle, and 
the fort. 

XII. Thus he urged others ; and having compelled the steersman 
of his own galley to run her ashore, he came to the ladders,* but at. 
tempting to get down, was by the Athenians put back, and after he 
had received many wounds, swooned, and falling on the ledges^ of the 
galley, his buckler tumbled over into the sea, which brought to land, 
the Athenians took up, and used afterwards in the trophy which they 
set up for this assault. Also the rest endeavoured with much courage 
to come on land ; but the place being ill to land in, and the Athenians 
not budging, they could not do it. So that at this time fortune came 
so much about, that the Athenians fought from the land, Laconic land, 
.against Lacedaemonians in galleys ; and the Lacedaemonians from 
their galleys fought against the Athenians, to get landing in their own 
now hostile territory. For at that time there was an opinion far 
spread that these were rather landmen, and expert in battle of foot ; 
and that in maritime and naval actions the other excelled. 

XiiL This day then, and a part of the next, they made sundry as* 
saults, and after that gave over. And the third day they sent out 
some galleys to A sine* for timber wherewith to make engines, hoping 
with engines to take that part of the wall that looks into the haven ; 
which, though it were higher, yet the landing to it was easier. In the 
mean time arrive the forty Athenian galleys from Zacynthus ; for there 
were joined with them certain galleys of the garrison of Naupactus, 
and four of Chios^ And when they saw both the continent and the 
island full of men of alms, and that the galleys that were in the haven 
would not come forth, not knowing where to cast anchor, they sailed 
for the present to the isle of Prote,' being near, and desert, and there 
lay for that night. The next day, after they had put themselves in 
order, they put to sea again, with purpose to offer them battle, if the 
other would come forth into the wide sea against them, if not to enter 
the haven upon them. But the Peloponnesians neither came out 
against them, nor had stopped up the entries of the haven, as they had 

* Tpitipdpxot Kai KvPtpvtirai^ answer- and the water. So called because void 
ing precisely to our terms, captains and of rowers. 

masters. * Asine, a city of Laconia. See 

* 'AtroPdOpat, ladders or planks to Strabo, book viii. 

disembark by. ^ Prote, an island over against Mes- 

* UapsUiptaia, Fori, The place on senia, not far from Pylos, now calltd 
t^e outeide of the galley fur soldiers to Prodene, 

stand and fight on, between the rowers 
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before determined, bat lying still on the shore, manned out their 
galleys, and prepared to fight, if any entered into the haven itself, 
which was no small one. 

XIV. The Athenians understanding this, came in Tiolently upon 
them at both the mouths of the haven, and most of the Lacedaemonian 
galleys, which were already set out, and opposed them, they charged, 
and put to flight. And in following the chase, which was but short, 
they brake many of them, and took five, whereof one with all her men 
in her; and they fell in also with them that fled to the shore; and the 
galleys which were but in mauning out, were torn and rent before they 
could put off from the land. Others they tied to their own galleys, 
and towed them away empty. Which the Lacedaemonians perceiving, 
and extremely grieved with the loss, because their fellows were hereby 
intercepted in the island, came in with their aid from the land, and 
entering armed into the sea, took hold of the galleys with their hands 
to have pulled them back again ; every one conceiving the business to 
proceed the worse, wherein himself was not present. So there arose 
a great affray about the galleys, and such as was contrary to the 
manner of them both. For the liicedaemonians, out of eagerness and 
out of fear, did (as one may say) nothing else but make a sea-fight 
from the land ; and the Athenians, who had the victory, and desired 
to extend their present fortune to the utmost, made a land-fight from 
their galleys. But at length having wearied and wounded each other, 
they fell asunder ; and the Lacedaemonians recovered all their galleys, 
save only those which were taken at the first onset. When they were 
on both sides retired to their camps, the Athenians erected a trophy, 
delivered to the enemy their dead, and possessed the wreck, and im- 
mediately went round the island with their galleys, keeping watch on 
it, as having intercepted the men within it. The Peloponnesians ii 
the mean time, that were in the continent, and were bv this time 
assembled there with their succours from all parts of Peloponnesufl, 
remained upon the place at Pylos. 

XV. As soon as the news of what had passed was related at 
Sparta, they thought fit, as the loss was great, to send the magistrates 
down to the camp to determine, on view bf the state of their present 
affairs there, what they thought requisite to be done.' These, when 
they saw there was no possibility to relieve their men, and were not 
willing to put them to the danger either of suffering by famine, or of 
being forced by multitude,' concluded amongst themselves to take 
truce with the Athenian commanders, as far as concerned the parti- 
culars of Pylos, if they also would be content, and to send ambas- 
sadors to Athens about agreement, and to endeavour to fetch off their 
men as soon as they could. The Athenian commanders accepting 
their proposition, the truce was made in this manner : 

* povkevHv irapaxpijiia bpCavraQ, Bek- pia<r9kvraci fj KparriOivrac, Daker. Andl 
ker. fiovkii/tiv irpbe to xPW*"- bp&vraQt when they saw that it was impossible 
Doker. It seemed fit to tnem to send to assist their men, and were not willing 
the magistrates down to the camp to look to leave it to the hazard that they sboiild 
into the affair$, and immediately consnlt suffer any thing through hunger, or that 
whatever should seem expedient. they should be conquered^ being opi- 

* PiaoOivTcie KpartiOfivaiy Bekker. — pressed by numbers. 
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Articles of Truce. 

XVI. ** That the Lacedsmonians should deliver up not only those 
'* galleys wherein they fought, but also bring to Pylos, and put into 
" the Athenians' hands, whatsoever vessels of the long form* of 
*' building were any where else in Laconia. 

** That they should not make any assault upon the fort, neither by 
** sea nor land. That the Athenians should permit the Lacedsemo- 
** nians that were in the continent, to send over to those in the island, 
** a portion of ground com, agreed on, to wit, to every one two Attic 
^ Choenics* of meal, and two Cotyles' of wine, and a piece of flesh ; 
*^ and to every of their servants half that quantity. 

** That they should send this, the Athenians looking on, and not 
** send over any vessel by stealth. 

** That the Athenians should nevertheless continue guarding the 
'' island, provided that they landed not in it : and should not invade 
** the Peloponnesian army neither by land nor sea. 

*' That if either side transgressed in any part thereof, the truce was 
** then immediately to be void, otherwise to hold good till the return 
** of the Lacedaemonian ambassadors from Athens. 

*' That the Athenians should convoy them in a galley unto Athens 
** and back. That at their return the truce should end, and the Athe- 
" nians should restore them their galleys, in as good estate as they 
** had received them.'' 

Thus was the truce made, and the galleys were delivered to the 
Athenians, to the number of about threescore ; and the ambassadors^ 
were sent away, who arriving at Athens, said as followeth : 

Oration of the Lacedtemonian Ambassadors. 

XVII. *' Men of Athens, the Lacedaemonians have sent us hither 
^< concerning our men in the island, to see if we can persuade you to 
** such a course, as being most profitable for you, may in this misfor- 
" tune, be the most honourable for us, that our present condition is 
" capable of. We will not be longer in discourse than standeth with 
** our custom, being the fashion with us,' where few words suffice, 
" there indeed not to use inany ; but yet to use more, when the occa- 
** sion requireth that by words we should make plain that which is to 
** be done in actions of importance. But the words we shall use, we 
'< pray you to receive not with the mind of an enemy, nor as if we 
" went about to instruct you as men ignorant, but for a remembrance 

to you of what you know, that you may deliberate wisely therein. 



ff< 



' Oatof this and other places it ap- * Xom^, a measure of about three 
pears, that the shipping of those times English pints, 
was of two forms, long and round. The ' KorvXii, a quarter of a Choenic. 
long, which principally used the oar, ^ The name of the chief of the em- 
served for the wars ; the round, 'which bassy, Archeptolemus, is not mentioned 
used only the sail, served for merchants* by Thucydides, but is given by Aris. 
uses and transportation of provision, tophanes, Equit. v. 794. 
Of the first sort were all galleys, whe- * Brevity of speech was so customary 
ther of one, two, or three, or more tiers and natural to the Laconians^ that it 
of oars ; of the latter were the ships grew into a proverb, 
ealled "OXca^cc* 
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" It is now in your power to assure your present good fortune with 
*' reputation, holding what you have with the addition of honour and 
*' glory besides ; and to avoid that which befalleth men upon extraor- 
" dinary success, who through hope aspire to greater fortune, because 
" the fortune they have already came unhoped for. Whereas they 
" that have felt many changes of both fortunes, ought indeed to be 
" most suspicious of the good. So ought your city and ours especially, 
" upon experience, in all reason to be. 

XVIII. *' Know if by seeing this present misfortune fallen on us, 
'' who being of greatest dignity of all the Grecians, come to you to 
*' ask that which before we thought chiefly in our own hands to give. 
** And yet we are not brought to this through weakness, nor through 
" insolence upon addition of strength, but because it succeeded not 
*' with the power we had, as we thought it should, which may as well 
'' happen to any others as to ourselves. So that you have no reason 
*' to conceive, that for your power and purchases, fortune also must 
*' be, therefore, always yours. Such wise men as safely reckon their 
*' prosperity in the account of things doubtful, do most wisely also 
** address themselves towards adversity ; and not think that war will 
** so far follow and no further, as one shall please more or less to take 
" it in hand ; but rather so far as fortune shall lead it Such men also 
*' seldom miscarrying, because they be not puffed up with the confi- 
** dence of success, choose then principally to give over, when they 
** are in their better fortune. And so it will be good for you, men of 
*' Athens, to do with us ; and not if rejecting our advice, you chance 
" to miscarry, as many ways you may, to have it thought hereafter 
" that all your present successes were but mere fortune. Whereas, 
" on the contrary, it is in your hands, without danger, to leave a 
** reputation to posterity both of strength and wisdom. 

XIX. ** The Lacedaemonians call you to a peace, and end of the 
** war, giving you peace and alliance, and much other friendship and 
** mutual familiarity, requiring for the same, only those their men that 
** are in the island ; though also we think it better for both sides, not 
'* to try the chance of war, whether it fall out that by some occanon 
** of safety ofi«red, they escape by force, or being expunged by siege, 
** they should be more in your power than they be. For we are of 
'' this mind, that great hatred is most safely cancelled, not when one 
** that having beaten his enemy, and got much the better in the war, 
*' brings him through necessity to take an oath, and to make peace on 
** unequal terms ; but when having it in his power lawfully so to do if 
'* he please, he overcome him likewise in goodness, and, contrary to 
** what he expects, be reconciled to him on moderate conditions.^ For 
** in this case his enemy being obliged not to seek revenge a» one that 
*' had been forced, but to requite his goodness, will, for shame,, be the 
** more inclined to the conditions agreed on. And naturally to those 

^ wpbQ t6 eiruiickg cat iperf aitrh to the equity of the measure, and by 

vutnoaQ, Bekker. irpbg rb krruuekc, Kal his own valour, he has been recoodM 

Aptry obrbQ vtKtiaaQy Duker. But if, on moderate terms, beyond what 

when it was in his pQwer to do this, to be expected, 
having obtained it bodi with reference 
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** that relent of their own accord men give way reciprocally with con- 
'* tent ; but against the arrogcuit they will hazard all, even when in 
** their own judgments they be too weak. 

XX. '* But for us both, if ever it were good to agree, it is surely 
" so at this present, and before any irreparable accident be interposed. 
** Whereby we should be compelled, besides the common, to bear you 
** a particular eternal hatred, and you be deprived of the commodities 
" we now offer you. Let us be reconciled while matters stand unde- 
*/ cided, and whilst you have gained reputation and our friendship, 
** and we not suffered dishonour, and but indifferent loss. And we 
** shall not only ourselves prefer peace before war, but also give a 
" cessation of their miseries to all the rest of the Grecians, who will 
*' acknowledge it rather from you than us. For they make war not 
** knowing whether side began ; but if an end be made, which is now 
** for the most part in your hands, the thanks will be yours. And by 
** decreeing the peace, you may make the Lacedaemonians your sure 
** friends, in as much as they call you to it, and are therein not 
** enforced, but gratified. Wherein consider how many commodities 
** are like to ensue ; for if we and you go one way, you know the rest 
** of Greece, being inferior to us,* will honour us in the highest 
•* degree." 

XXI. Thus spake the Lacedaemonians, thinking that in times past 
tlie Athenians had coveted peace, and been hindered of it by them, 
and that being now offered, they would gladly accept of it. But they 
having these men intercepted in the island, thought they might com- 
pound at pleasure, and aspired to greater matters. To this they were 
set on for the most part by Cleon, the son of Cleaenetus, a popular 
man at that time, and of greatest sway with the multitude. He per- 
suaded them to give this answer : '* That they in the island ought first 
" to deliver up their arms, and come themselves to Athens, and when 
** they should be there, if the Lacedaemonians would make restitution 
" of Nisaea, and Pegae, and Troezene, and Achaia, (which they had 
'* not won in war, but had received by former treaty, when the Athe- 
" nians being in distress, and at that time in more need of peace than 
*' now, yielded them up into their hands) then they should have their 
'* men again, and peace should be made for as long as they both 
** should think good." 

XXII. To'tbis answer they replied nothing, but desired that com- 
missioners might be chosen to treat with them, who by alternate 
speaking and hearing might quietly make such an agreement as they 
could persuade each other unto. But then Cleon came mightily upon 
them, saying he knew before that they had no honest purpose, and 
that the same was now manifest, in that they refused to speak before 
the people, but sought to sit in consultation only with a few ; and 

* TA iiiyiara rifitiffH, Will give us the envy of the word ; because if he had 

highest honour. Conveying to the un- said it plainly, the confederates would 

derstanding of the wiser sort of .the see that they who termed themselves 

hearers, the consideration of tyrannizing the deliverers of Greece would now, out 

the rest of Greece; for by the highest of private interest, be content to join 

honour he means tyranny, but avoiding with the Athenians to tyrannize it. 
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willed them if they had oug;ht to say that was real, to speak it before 
them all. But the Lacedaemonians finding, that although they had a 
mind to make peace with them upon this occasion of adversity, yet it 
would not be nt to speak in it before the multitude, lest speaking and 
not obtaining, they should incur calumny ' with their confederates, and 
s<keing withal that the Athenians would not graiit what they sued for 
upon reasonable conditions, they went back again without effect. 

XX III. On their return presently the truce at Pylos was at an 
end, and the Lacedaemonians, according to agreement, demanded res- 
titution of their galleys. But the Athenians laying to their charge an 
assault made on the fort contrary to the articles, and other matters of 
no great importance, refused to render them ; standing on this, that it 
was said that the accord should be void, on the least transgression of 
the same. But the Lacedaemonians denying it, and protesting this 
detention of their galleys for an injury, went their ways and betook 
themselves to the war. So the war at Pylos was on both sides re. 
newed with all their power, the Athenians going every day about the 
island with two gailleys, one one way, another another, (but they lay 
at anchor about it every night with their whole fleet, except on that 
part towards the open sea, and that only when it was windy ; and 
from Athens there came a supply of twenty galleys to guard [the 
island,] so that they were in all seventy.) But the Lacedaemonians 
made assaults on the fort, watching every opportunity that should pre- 
sent itself to save their men. 

XXIV. Whilst these things passed, the Syracusians and their con- 
federates in Sicily adding to those galleys that lay in garrison at Mes- 
sena the rest of the fleet which they had prepared, made war out of 
Messena, instigated thereto chiefly by the Locrians, as enemies to the 
Khegians, whose territory they had also invaded with their whole 
forces by land ; and seeing the Athenians had but a few galleys pre- 
sent, and hearing that the greater number which were to come to them 
were employed in the siege of the island,' desired to try with them a 
battle by sea ; for if they could get the better with their navy, they 
hoped, lying before Rhegium, both with their land forces on the fiela 
side, and with their fleet by sea, easily to take it into their hands, and 
thereby strengthen their affairs. For Rhegium, a promontory* of 
Italy, and Messena, in Sicily, lying near together, they might both 
hinder the Athenians from lying there at anchor against them, and 
make themselves masters of the strait. This strait is the sea between 
Rhegium and Messena, where Sicily is nearest to the continent, and 
is that which is called Charybdis/ where Ulysses is said to have 

> Viz. for buying peace at the cost of ' Rhegium, now Rheggio, being a 

the confederates' subjection ; for the promontory, and probably derived fimm 

thing they durst not propound before P^yvv/ic, to break, makes it not im- 

the people was this, that by the amity likely that Sicily was once a part <rf 

of these two great states, the rest of Italy, and there broken off by some 

Greece would be forced to serve them ; earthquake, but yet Scylla is nearer to 

which they touched also but obscurely Sicily than Rhegium is. 

in the last words of their oration, as I * Chary bjUs, here taken for the nanie 

have noted before. of the whole strait, is but a part neir 

* Sphacteria. to Messena, between it and Pelorif, 
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passed through ; which, because it is very narrow, and that the sea 
falls in there from two great mains, the Tyrrhene and Sicilian, and is 
rough, has therefore, not without good cause, been esteemed dan- 
gerous. 

XXV. In this strait then the Syracusians and their confederates, 
with somewhat more than thirty galleys, were constrained in the latter 
end of the day to come to a sea fight, having been drawn forth about 
the passage of a certain boat to undertake sixteen galleys of Athens 
and eight of Rhegium; and being overcome by the Athenians, fell off 
with the loss of one galley, and went speedily each side to their own 
camp at Messena and Rhegium, and the night overtook them in the 
action. After this, the Locrians departed out of the territory of the 
Rhegians ; and the fleet of the Syracusians and their confederates 
came together to anchor at Peloris,' and had their land forces by 
fhem. But the Athenians and Rhegians came up to them, and finding 
their galleys empty, fell in amongst them, and by means of a grapnel' 
cast into one of their galleys, they lost it, but the men swam out. On 
this the Syracusians went aboard, and whilst they were towed along 
the shore towards Messena, the Athenians came up to them again, 
and they opening themselves charged first, and sunk another galley ; 
so the Syracusians passed on to the port of Messena, having had the 
better in their passage by the shore, and in the sea fight, which were 
both together in the manner declared. The Athenians, on news that 
Camarina should by Archias and his complices be betrayed to the 
Syracusians, went thither. In the mean time the Messenians with 
their whole power by land, and also with their fleet, warred on Naxos, 
a Chalcidic city»' and their borderer. The first day having forced the 
Naxians to retire within their walls, they spoiled their fields ; the next 
day they sent their fleet about into the river Acesine,^ which spoiled 
the country as it went up the river, and with their land forces assaulted 
the city. In the mean time many of the Siculi mountaineers came 
down to their assistance against the Messenians : which, when they 
of Naxos perceived, they took heart, and encouraging themselves with 
an opinion that the Leontines and all the rest of the Grecians their 
confederates, had come to succour them, sallied suddenly out of the 
city, and charged upon the Messenians, and put them to flight, with 
the slaughter of a thousand of their soldiers, the rest hardly escaping 
home. For the Barbarians fell upon them, and slew the most part of 
them in the highways. And the galleys that lay at Messena not long 
after divided themselves, and went to their several homes.' Hereupon 
the Leontines and their confederates, together with the Athenians, 

marched presently against Messena, as being now weakened, and 

• 

•abject to extraordinary agitation in the Chalcidaeans of Greece, A.C. 769. 

stormy weather, bat nothing to what it There was also another town at the 

was, or was feigned to be, of old. Now distance of five miles firom this Naxos, 

called the strait of JIfemiMt. which bore the same name, and was 

* A promontory of Sicily, hard by often called by contradistinction, Taa- 
Massena, now Cape Far; rominium. 

* Cast in by the soldiers on shore. * By Pliny and others called Atmea. 

* Of those which were founded by * Syraeusa and Locris. 

D d 
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assaulted it ; the Athenians with their fleet by the haven, and their land 
forces at the wall to the field. But the Messenians and certain Lo- 
crians with Demoteles, who after this loss had been left there in gar- 
rison, issuing forth and falling suddenly upon them, put a great part of 
the Leontines' army to flight and slew many; but the Athenians seeing 
that, disbarked ana relieved them : and coming upon the Messenitms^ 
DOW in disorder, chased them again into the city. Then they erected 
a trophy, and put over to Rhegium. After this the Grecians of Sicily 
warred one upon another without the Athenians. 

XXVI. All this while the Athenians at Pylos besieged the Lace- 
daemonians in the island ; and the army of the Peloponnesians in the 
continent remained still upon the place. This keeping of watch was 
exceeding painful to the Athenians, in respect of the want they had 
both of com and water ; for there was no well but one, and that was 
in the fort itself of Pylos, and no great one. And the greatest num- 
ber turned up the gravel, and drank such water * as they were likely 
to find there. They were also scanted of room for their camp ; and 
their galleys not having place to ride in, they were forced by turns 
some to stay ashore, and others to take their victual, and lie off at 
anchor. But their greatest discouragement was the time which they 
bad staid there longer than they had thought to have done ; for tjiey 
thought to have famished them out in a ^w days, being in a desert 
bland, and having nothing to drink but salt water. The cause whereof 
were the Lacedaemonians, who had proclaimed ^ that any man that 
would, should carry in meal, wine, cheese, and all other esculents ne- 
cessary for a siege, into the island, appointing for the same a great 
reward of silver; and if any Helot should carry in any thing, they 
promised him liberty. Hereupon divers with much danger imported 
victual ; but especially the Helots, who putting off from all parts of 
Peloponnesus, wheresoever they chanced to be, came in at the parts 
of the island that lay to the wide sea. But they had a care above all, 
to take such a time as to be brought in with the wind. For when it 
blew from the sea, they could escape the watch of the galleys easily; 
for they could not then lie round about the island at anchor. And 
the Helots were nothing tender in putting ashore, for they ran their 
galleys on ground, valued at a price in money, and the men of arms 
also watched at all the landing places of the island. But as nrany as 
made attempt when the weather was calm were intercepted. There 
were also such as could dive that swam over into the island through 
the haven, drawing after them in a string bottles filled with poppy/ 
tempered with honey and pounded linseed ; whereof some at tiie nrst 
passed unseen, but were afterwards watched. So that on either part 
they used all possible art, one side to send over food, the other to ap-^ 
prehend those that carried it. 

XXVII. The people of Athens being advertised of the state of 
their army, how it was in distress, and that victual was transported 

1 The water found by digging in the so good as farther off from the sea. 

•ea sands is commonly fresh, being ' To the people of the country about 

strained and so purged of the saltness ' A medicine for hunger and thint, 

in its passage through the sand, but not not meat. Scholiast 
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into the island, knew not what they should do to it^ and feared lest 
winter should overtake them in their siege ; fearing not only that to 
provide them of necessaries about Peloponnesus, and in a desert place 
withaly would be a thing impossible ; but also that they should be un- 
able to send forth so many things as were requisite, though it were 
summer; and again that the parts thereabout being without harbour, 
there would be no place to lie at anchor in against them, but that the 
watch there ceasing of itself, the men would by that means escape, or 
in some foul weather be carried away in the same boats that brought 
them meat But that which they feared most was, that the Lacedae- 
monians seemed to have some assurance of them already, because 
they sent no more to negotiate about them. And they repented now 
that they had not accepted of the peace. But Cleon knowing himself 
to be the man suspected for hindering the agreement, said that they 
who brought the news reported not the truth. Whereupon they that 
came thence, advising them (if they would not believe it, to send to 
view the estate of the army, he and Theogenes were chosen by the 
Athenians to view it But when he saw that he must of force either 
say as they said, whom he before calumniated, or saying the contrary, 
be proved a liar, he advised the Athenians, seeing them inclined of 
themselves to send thither greater forces than they had before thought 
to do, that it was not fit to send to view the place, nor to lose their 
opportunity by delay ; but if the report seemed unto them to be true, 
they should make a voyage against those men, and glanced at Nicias^ 
the son of Niceratus, then general,* upon malice, and with language 
of reproach. Saying it was easy if the leaders were men, to go and 
take them there in the island. And that himself, if he had the com- 
mand would do it. 

XXV III. But Nicias, seeing the Athenians to be in a kind of 
tumult against Cleon, for that when he thought it so easy a matter, he 
did not presently put it in practice, and seeing also he had upbraided 
him, willed him to take what strength he would, that they could give 
him, and undertake it. Cleon supposing at first that he gave him this 
leave but in words» was ready to accept it ; but when he knew he 
would give him the authority in good earnest, then he shrunk back and 
said, that not he, but Nicias, was general ; being now indeed aflraid, 
and hoping that he durst not have given over the office to him. But 
then Nicias again bade him do it, and gave over his command to him, 
for so much as concerned Pylos, and called the Athenians to witness 
it. They, (as is the fashion of the multitude) the more Cleon declined 
the voyage, and went back from his word, pressed Nicias so much 
the more to resign his power' to him, and cried out upon Cleon to go. 
Insomuch as not knowing how to disengage himself of his word, he 
undertook the voyage, and stood forth, saying, that he feared not the 
Lacedaemonians, and that he would not carry any man with him out 
of the city, but only the Lemnians and Imbrians that then were pre- 
sent, and those targeteers that were come to them from ^nos,' and 

< XTpaTfiyhc, the magistrate to whose ' Otherwise Apsynthos, an indepen- 

anthonty was committed the levying dent city of Thrace, near the month of 

and mustering of soldiers. the Hebrus, now Eno. See Herod. 

' His power to lery soldiers. b. iv. 90; vii. 58. 
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four hundred archers out of other places ; and with these, he said, 
added to the soldiers that were at Pylos already, he would within 
twenty days either fetch away the Lacedaemonians alive, or kill them 
upon the place. This vain speech moved amongst the Athenians some 
laughter, and was heard with great contempt of the wiser sort. For 
of two benefits, the one must needs fall out; either to be rid of Cleon 
(which was their greatest hope) or if they were deceived in that, then 
to get those Lacedaemonians into their hands. 

XXIX. Now when he bad despatched with the assembly, and the 
Athenians had by their voices decreed him the voyage, he joined unto 
himself Demosthenes, one of the commanders at Pylos, and presently 
put to sea. He made choice of Demosthenes for his companion, be- 
cause he heard that he also of himself had a purpose to set his sol- 
diers on land in the isle. For the army having suffered much by the 
straitness of the place, and being rather the besieged than the be- 
sieger, had a great desire to put the matter to the hazard of a battle ; 
confirmed therein the more, for that the island had been burnt. For 
having been for the most part wood, and (by reason it had lain ever 
desert,) without path, they were before the more afraid, and thought 
it the advantage of the enemy ; for assaulting them out of sight, they 
might annoy a very great army that should offer to come on land. For 
their errors being in the wood, and their preparation could not so well 
have been discerned; whereas all the faults of their own army should 
have been in sight. So that the enemy might have set upon them 
suddenly, in what part soever they had pleased, becaune the onset 
had been in their own election. Again, if they should by force come 
up to fight with the Lacedaemonians at hand in the thick woods, the 
fewer and skilful of the ways, he thought would be too hard for the 
many and unskilful. Besides, their own army being great, it might 
receive an overthrow before they could know of it, because they 
could not see where it was needful to relieve one another. 

XXX. These things came into his head, especially from the loss 
he received in iEtolia ; which in part also happened by occasion of 
the woods. But the soldiers, for want of room, having been forced t0 
put in at the outside of the island to dress their dinners with a wat^sh 
before them, and one of them having set fire on the wood, it burnt on 
by little and little, and the wind afterwards rising, the most of it was 
burnt before they were aware. By this accident Demosthenes the 
better discerning that the Lacedaemonians were more than he had 
imagined, having before by victual sent unto them, thought them not 
so many, did now prepare himself for the enterprize, as a matter de^ 
serving the Athenians' utmost care, and as having better commodity 
of landing in the island than before he had ; and both sent for toe 
forces of such confederates as were near, and put in readiness every 
other needful thing. And Cleon, who had sent a messenger before to 
signify his coming, came himself also with those forces which he had 
required unto Pylos. When they were both together, first they sent 
a herald to the camp in the continent, to know if they would command 
those in the island to deliver up themselves and their arms without 
battle, to be held with easy imprisonment, till some agreement were 
made touching the main war. 
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XXXI. Which when they refused, the Athenians for one day held 
their hands; but the next day having put aboard upon a few galleys 
all their men of arms, they put off in the night, and landed a littU 
before day on both sides of the island, both from the main and from 
the haven, to the number of about eight hundred men of arms, and 
marched upon high speed towards the foremost watch of the island. 
For thus the Lacedaemouians lay quartered. In the foremost watch 
were about thirty men of arms. The midst and evenest part of the 
island, and about the water, was kept by Epitadas, their captain, with 
the greatest part of the whole number. And another part of them, 
which were not many, kept the last guard towards Pylos, which place 
to the seaward was on a cliff, and least assailable by land. For there 
was also a certain fort, which was old, and made of chosen, not of 
hewn stones, which they thought would stand them instead, in case of 
violent retreat Thus they were quartered. 

XXXII. Now the Athenians presently killed those of the foremost 
guard, (which they so ran to) in their cabins, and as they were taking 
arms. For they knew not of their landing, but thought those galleys 
had come thither to anchor in the night, according to custom, as they 
liad been wont to do. As soon as it was morning the rest of the 
army* also landed, out of somewhat more than seventy galleys, every 
one with such arms as he had ; being all that rowed, except only the 
Thalamii,' eight hundred archers, targeteers as many, all the Messe* 
nians that came to aid them, and as many of them besides, as held 
any place about Pvlos, except only the garrison of the fort itself. 
Demosthenes then disposing his army by two hundred and more in a 
company, and in some less, at certain distances seized on all the 
higher grounds, to the end that the enemies compassed about on every 
side, might the less know what to do, or against what part to set 
themselves in battle, and be subject to the shot of the multitude from 
every part; and when they should make head against those that 
fronted them be charged behind ; and when they should turn to those 
that were opposed to their flanks, be charged at once both behind and 
before. And which way soever they marched, the light-armed, and 
such as were meanliest provided of arms, following them at the back 
with arrows, darts, stones, and slings, who have courage enough afar 
4>ff^ and could not be charged, but would overcome flying, and also 
press the enemies when they should retire. With this design Demos- 
thenes both intended his landing at first, and afterwards ordered his 
forces accordingly in the action. 

XXXIII. Those that were about Epitadas, who were the greatest 
part of those in the island, when they saw that the foremost guard was 
slain, and that the army marched towards them, put themselves in 
array, and went towards the men of arms of the Athenians, with intent 

* Viz. the light-armed. reme there were no Zeugytae, in a tri- 

^ 8aXa/uot. There were three ranks reme were all three ranks, in a quadri- 

of rowers amongst the Athenians, the reme and upwards, all the middle ranks 

uppermost called Thranitae, the second were Zeugytae ; only the uppermost 

ZengytsB, and the last Thalamite, or were Thranitie, and the nethernaost 

TbaUunii. In the gaUey called a hi- Thalamits?. 
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to charge them ; for these were opposed to them in fronts and the 
light-armed soldiers on their flanks and at their backs. But they 
could neither come to join with them, nor any way make use of their 
skill :* for both the light-armed soldiers kept them ofi^ with shot from 
either side, and the men of arms advanced not. Where the light- 
armed soldiers approached nearest, they were driven back, but re- 
turning they charged them afresh, being men armed lightly, and that 
easily got out of their reach by running, especially the ground being 
uneasy and rough, by having been formerly desert ; so that the Lace- 
daemonians in their armour could not follow them. 

XXXIV. Thus for a little while they skirmished one against an- 
other afar off. But when the Lacedaemonians were uo longer able to 
run out after them where they charged, these light-armed soldiers 
seeing them less earnest in chasing them, and taking courage chiefly 
from their sight, being many times their number, and having also been 
used to them so much, as not to think them now so dangerous as they 
had done, for that they had not received so much hurt at their hands, 
as their subdued minds, because they were to fight against the Lace- 
daemonians, had at their first landing prejudged, contemned them, and 
with a great cry ran all at once upon them, casting stones, arrows, 
und darts, as to every man came next to hand. Upon this cry and 
assault they were much terrified, as not accustomed to such kind of 
fight; and withal a great dust of the woods lately burnt mounted into 
the air, so that by reason of the arrows and stones, that together with 
the dust flew from such a multitude of men, they could hardly see 
before them. Then the battle grew sore on the Lacedaemonians* side, 
for their jacks' now gave way to the arrows, and the darts that were 
thrown, stuck broken in them, so as they could not handle themselves, 
as neither seeing before them, nor hearing any direction given them, 
for the greater noise of the enemy ; but, danger being on all sides, 
were hopeless to save themselves on any side by fighting. 

XXXV. In the end, many of (hem being now wounded, for that 
they could not shift their ground, they made their retreat in close 
order, to the last guard of the island, and to the watch that was there. 
When they once gave ground, then were the light-armed soldiers much 
more confident than before, and pressed on them with a mighty noise. 
And as many of the Lacedaemonians as they could intercept in their 
retreat they* slew ; but the most of them recovered the fort, and to- 
gether with the watch of the same, put themselves in order to defend 
it in all parts that were subject to assault. The Athenians following, 
could not now encompass and hem them in, for the strong situation of 
the place, but assaulting them in the face, sought only how to pot 
them from the wall. And thus they held out a long time, the better 
part of a day, either side tired with the fight, and with thirst, and wiA 
the sun, one endeavouring to drive the enemy from the top, the other 
to keep their ground. And the Lacedaemonians defended themselvet 

* The skill of fighting a standing was thought to the Athenians. 
fight was thought a peculiar virtue of ' IliXof. A kind of quilted armouri 
the Lacedaemonians^ as the sea fight or of stuff close beaten like felt 
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easier now than before, because they were not now encompassed upon 
their flanks. 

XXXVI. When there was no end of the business, the captain of 
the Messenians said to CIcon and Demosthenes, that they spent their 
labour there in vain, and that if they would deliver to him a part of 
the archers and light-armed soldiers, to get up by such a way as he 
himself should find out, and come behind upon their backs, he thought 
the entrance might be forced. And having received the forces he 
asked, he took bis way from a place out of sight to the Lacedaemo- 
nians, that he might not be discovered ; making his approach under 
the cliffs of the Island, where they were continual ; in which part, 
trusting to the natural strength thereof, they kept no watch, and with 
much labour, and hardly unseen, came behind them ; and appearing 
suddenly from above at their backs, both terrified the enemies with 
the sight of what they expected not, and much confirmed the Athe- 
nians with the sight of what they expected. And the Lacedaemonians 
being now charged with their shot both before and behind, were in the 
same case, to compare small matters with great, that they were in at 
Thermopylae.* For then they were slain by the Persians, shut up on 
both sides in a narrow path. And these now being charged on both 
sides, could make good the place no longer, but fighting few against 
many, and being weak withal for want of food, were at last forced to 
give ground, and the Athenians by this time were also masters of all 
the entrances. 

XXXVII. But Cleon and Demosthenes, knowing that the more 
they gave back, the faster they would be killed by their army» staid 
the fight, and held in the soldiers, desiring to carry them alive to 
Athens, in case their spirits were so much broken, and their courage 
abated bv this misery, as on proclamation made, they would be con- 
tent to deliver up their arms. So they proclaimed that they should 
deliver up their arms and themselves to the Athenians, to be disposed 
of as to them should seem good. 

XXXVIII. On hearing thereof, most of them threw down their 
bucklers, and shook their hands above their heads, signifying their 
acceptation of what was proclaimed. Whereupon a truce was made, 
and they came to treat, Cleon and Demosthenes on one side, and 
Styphon, the son of Pharax, on the other. For of them that had com- 
mand there, Epitadas, who was the first, was slain ; and Hippagretes, 
who was chosen to succeed him, lay amongst the dead, though yet 
alive ; and this man was the third to succeed in the command by the 
law,' in case the others should miscarry. Styphon, and those with 
him, said they would send over to the Lacedaemonians in the conti- 
nent, to know what they ought to do ; but the Athenians letting none 
go thence, called for heralds out of the continent; and the question 
having been twice or thrice asked, the last of the Lacedaemonians that 

1 Herod, book vii. En-KrroXia^opoc, was vice-admiral, or 

^ This manner of snbordaining divers chief commander, under the SroXap^oc 

eommanders to be chief in auceession, or trrparfiybc. See Xenophon. Hist. 

was in those timet much used. So in Graec. ii. et v. 

expeditions by fea, the £ir«rroXf^Cy or 
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came over from the continent brought them this answer: " The Lace- 
*' daemoniaiis bid you take advice touching yourselves, such as you 
*' shall think good, provided you do nothing dishonourably.* Wbere- 
ilpon, having consulted, they yielded up themselves and their arms; 
and the Athenians attended them that day and the night following 
with a watch. But the next day, after they had set up their trophy in 
the island, thev prepared to be gone, and committed the prisoners to 
the custody of the captains of the galleys. And the Lacedaemonians 
sent over a herald, and took up the bodies of their dead. The Dumt^er 
of them that were slain and tasen alive in the island was thus : there 
went over to the island in all four hundred and twenty men of arms ; 
of these were sent away alive three hundred, wanting eight, the rest 
were slain. Of those that lived of the city of Sparta itself, one 
hundred and twenty. Of the Athenians there died not many , for it 
was no standing tight. 

XXXIX. The whole time of the siege of these men in the island, 
from the fight of the gaileys to the fight in the island, was seventy- 
two days ; of which, for twenty days, victual was allowed to be carried 
to them, that is to say, in the time that the ambassadors were away 
tibat went about the peace ; in the rest they were fed by such only as 
put in thither by stealth, and yet there was both com and other food 
left in the island. For their captain, Epitadas, had distributed it 
fttore sparingly than he needed. So the Athenians and Peloponne- 
sians departed from Pylos, and went home both with their armies. 
And the promise of Cleon, senseless as it was, took effect; for within 
twenty days he brought home the men, as he had undertaken. 

XL. Of all the accidents of this war, this same fell out the most 
Contrary to the opinion of the Grecians. For they expected that the 
Lacedaemonians should never, neither by famine, nor other necessity, 
have been constrained to deliver up their arms, but have died with 
them in their hands, fighting as long as they had been able ; and 
would not believe that those that yielded were like to those that were 
slain : and when one afterwards of the Athenian confederates asked 
one of the prisoners, by way of insult, if they which were slain were 
Taliant men ; he answered, that a spindle (meaning an arrow) deserved 
to be valued at a high rate, if it could know who was a good man: 
signifying that the slain were such as the stones and arrows chanced 
to light on. 

XLT. After the arrival of the men, the Athenians ordered that they 
should be kept in bonds till some agreement should be made ; and If 
before that the Peloponnesians should invade their territory, then to 
bring them forth and kill them. They took order also for the settling 
of the garrison at Pylos. And the Messenians of Naupactus, baring 
sent thither such men of their own as were fittest for the purpose, as 
to their native country, (for Pylos is in that country which belonged 
once to the Messenians) infested Laconia with robberies, and did them 
much other mischief, as being of the same language. The Laceds&- 
monians, not having in times past been acquainted with robberies^ and 
such war as that, and because their Helots ran over to the enemy, 
fearing also some greater innovation in the country, took the matter 
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much to heart; and though thej would not have it known to the 
Athenians, yet they sent ambassadors, and endeavoured to get the 
restitution both of the fort of Pylos, and of their men. But the Athe- 
nians aspired to greater matters; and the ambassadors, though they 
came often about it, were always sent away without effect. These 
were the proceedings at Pylos. 

. XLII. Presently after this, the same summer, the Athenians, with 
eighty gaUeys, two thousand men of arms of their own city, and two 
hundred horse, in boats built for transporting horses, made war on the 
territory of Corinth. There went also with them of their confederates, 
Milesians, Andrians, and Carystians. The general of the whole army 
was Nicias, the son of Niceratus, with two others. Betimes in a 
morning, they put in at a place between Chersonesus and Rheitus,' 
on that shore, above which stands the hill Solygius, whereon the 
Dorians in old time sat down, to make war on the Corinthians in the 
city of Corinth, that were then .^Bolians, and upon which there stands 
BOW a village called Solygia. From the shore where the galleys came 
in, this village is distant twenty furlongs, the city of Corinth sixty, and 
the isthmus twenty. The Corinthians having long before from Argos 
had intelligence that an army of the Athenians was coming against 
them, came all with their forces to the isthmus, save only such as 
dwelt without the isthmus ; and five hundred garrison soldiers were 
absent in Ambracia and Leucadia, all the rest of military age came 
forth, to attend the Athenians, where they should put in. But when 
the Athenians had put to shore in the night unseen, and that adver- 
tisement thereof was given them by signs put up into the air, they left 
the one half of their forces in Cenchrea,' lest the Athenians should go 
against Crommyon, and with the other half made haste to meet them. 
XLIII. Battus, one of their commanders, (for there were two of 
them presient at the battle) with one squadron, went toward the village 
of SoJygia, being an open one, to defend it; and Lycophron with the 
rest charged the enemy. And first they gave the onset on the right 
wing of the Athenians, which was but newly landed before Cbersone- 
aas, and afterwards they charged likewise the rest of the army. The 
battle was hot, and at handstrokes : and the right wing of the Athe- 
nians and Carystians (for of these consisted their utmost files) sus- 
tained the charge of the Corinthians, and with much ado drove them 
back. But as they retired, they came up (for the place was all rising 
ground) to a dry wall, and from thence, being on the upper ground, 
threw down stones at them ; and after having sung the Paean, came 
again close to them ; whom when the Athenians abode, the battle was 
again at handstrokes. But a certain band of Corinthians that came in 
to the aid of their own left wing, put the right wing of the Athenians 
to flight, and chased them to the sea side. But then from their galleys 
they turned head again, both the Athenians and the Carystians. The 

* Rheiius, or Rheiti, certain brooks sis. See book ii. 19; and Pausanias, 
of salt water, supposed to come from Attic. 37, and Corintli. 24. 
tke sea botweeil Attica and Euboea, ' Cenchrea^ a town of Peloponnesus, 
and rising in Attica to fall into the Sa- on the isthmus of Corinth, now Ktnkri, 
ronian Bajr^ between Perceris and Eleu- 
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other part of their army continued fighting on both sides, especially 
the right wing of the Corinthians ; where Lycophron fought against 
the left wing of the Athenians ; for they expected that the Athenians 
would attempt to go to Soiygia ; so they held each other to it a long 
time, neither side giving ground. 

XLIV. But in the end (for that the Athenians had horsemen, 
which did them great service, seeing the other had none,) the Corin- 
thians were put to flight, and retired to the hill, where they4aid down 
their arms, and descended no more, but there rested. In this retreat, 
the greatest part of their right wing was slain, and, amongst others, 
Lycophron, one of the generals. But the rest of the army being in 
this manner, neither much urged, nor retiring in much haste, when 
they could do no other, made tiieir retreat up the hill, and there sat 
down. The Athenians, seeing them come no more down to batde, 
rifled the dead bodies of the enemy, and took up their own,* and pre- 
sently erected a trophy on the place. That half of the Corinthians that 
lay at Cenchrea, to watch the Athenians, that they went not against 
Crommyon, saw not this battle, for the hill Oneius ; but when they 
saw the dust, and so knew what was in hand, they went presently to 
their aid : so did also the old men of Corinth* from the city, wnea 
they understood how the matter had succeeded. The Athenians, when 
all these were coming upon them together, imagining them to have 
been the succours of the neighbouring cities of Peloponnesus, retired 
speedily to their galleys ; carrying with them the booty, and the bo- 
dies of their dead all save two, which not finding they left. Being 
aboard, they crossed over to the islands on the other side, and from 
thence sent a herald, and fetched away those two dead bodies whidi 
they left behind. There were slain in this battle, Corinthiaos twe 
hundred and twelve, and Athenians somewhat under fifty. 

XLV. The Athenians putting off from the islands, sailed the tame 
day to Crommyon, in the territory of Corinth, distant from the city a 
hundred and twenty furlongs ; where anchoring, they wasted the fields, 
and staid all that night. The next day they sailed along the shore, 
first t3 the territory of Epidaurus, whereinto they made some little in- 
cursion from their galleys, and then went to Methone, between Bpi- 
daurus and Trcezene, and there took in the isthmus of Chersonesvs 
with a wall, and placed a garrison in it, which afterwards exercised 
robberies in the territories of Troezene, Halias, and Epidaurus ; and 
when they had fortified this place, they returned home with their fleet 

XLV I. About the same time that these things were in doing, En- 
rymedon and Sophocles, after their departure from Pylos with the 
Athenian fleet towards Sicily, arriving at Corcyra, joined with those 
of the city, and made war on those Corcyraeans which lay encamped 
upon the hill Istone, and which, after the sedition had come over, and 
both made themselves masters of the field, and much annoyed the 

* Tovc Tt viKpoi)Q KTKvXivov, Bckkcr. 3 It was said before that all the Co- 

TovQ Tt dWorpiovQ viKpoijQ KTKvXtvov, rinthians of military age were cone 

Dtiker ; both spoiled their dead bodies, forth, c. 42. 
and took away their own. 
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city : and having assaulted their fortification, took it. But the men 
all in one troop, escaped to a certain high ground, and thence made 
their composition, which was this : that they should deliver up the 
strangers that aided them ; and that they themselves, having rendered 
their arms, should stand to the judgment of the people of Athens. 
Hereupon the generals granted them truce, and transported them to 
the island of Ptychia,' to be there in custody till the Athenians should 
send for them ; with this condition, that if any one of them should be 
taken running away, then the truce to be broken for them all. But 
the patrons of the commons of Corcyra, fearing lest the Athenians 
would not kill them when they came thither, devise this against them. 
To some few of those in the island they secretly send their friends, 
and instruct them to say, as if forsooth, it were for good will, that it 
was their best course with all speed to get away, and to provide them 
a boat, for that the Athenian commanders intended verily to deliver 
them to the Corcyrsean people. 

XLVII. When they were persuaded to do so, and that a boat was 
treacherously, prepared, as they rowed away, they were taken, and the 
truce being now broken, were all given up to the Corey raeans. It 
much furthered this plot, that to make the pretext seem more serious, 
and the agents in it less fearful, the Athenian generals gave out, that 
they were nothing pleased that the men should be carried home by 
others, whilst they themselves were to go to Sicily, and the honour of 
it be ascribed to those that should convoy them. The Corcyrseans 
haying received them into their hands, imprisoned them in a certain 
edifice, from whence afterwards they took them out by twenty at a 
time, and made them pass through a lane of men of arms, bound to* 
gether, and receiving strokes and thrusts from those on either side, 
according as any one espied his enemy. And to hasten the pace of 
those that went slowliest on, others were set to follow them with 
whips. 

XLVIII. They had taken out of the room in this manner and slain 
to the number of sixty, before they that remained knew it, (who 
thought they were but removed, and carried to some other place.) 
But when they knew the truth, some t>r other having told them, they 
then cried out to the Athenians, and said, that if they would themselves 
kill them, they should do it, and refused any more to go out of the 
room, nor would suffer, they said, as long as they were able, any man 
to come in. But neither had the Corcyraeans any purpose to force 
entrance by the door, but getting up to the top of the house, uncovered 
ih^ roof, and threw tiles, and sh6t arrows at them. They in prison 
defended themselves as well as they could, but many also slew them* 
selves with the arrows shot by the enemy, by thrusting them into their 
throats, and strangled themselves with the cords of certain beds that 
were in the room, and with ropes made of their own garments rent in 
pieces. And having continued most part of the night, (for night 
overtook them in the action) partly strangling themselves by all such 

* Ptychia. a small island near to the city of Corcyra, now called intula Sancii 
ViH. 
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means as they found, and partly shot at from above, they all (>erished. 
When day came, the Corcyrseans laid them one across another' in 
carts, and carried them out of the city. And of their wives, as many 
as were taken in the fortification, they made bond-women. In this 
manner were the Corcyraeans that kept the hill' brought to destruction 
by the commons. And thus ended this far-spread sedition, for so 
roucli as concerned this present war : for of other seditions there 
remained nothing worth the relation. And the Athenians being arrived 
in Sicily, whither they were, at first bound, prosecuted the war there, 
together with the rest of their confederates of those parts. 

XLIX. In the end of this summer, the Athenians that lay at 
Naupactus went forthwith an army, and took the city of Anactorium,* 
belonging to the Corinthians, and lying at the mouth of the Ambracian 
gulf, by treason. And when they had put forth the Corinthians, the 
Acarnanians held it with a colony sent thither from all parts of their 
own nation. And so this summer ended. 

L. The next winter, Aristides, the son of Archippus, one of the 
commanders of a fleet which the Atlienians had sent out to gather 
tribute from their confederates, apprehended Artaphemes, a Persian, 
in the town of Eion, upon the rivier Strymon, going from the king to 
Lacedaemon. When he was brought to Athens, the Athenians trans- 
lated his letters out of the Assyrian language into Greek, and read 
them : wherein, amongst many other things that were written to the 
Lacedaemonians, the principal was this : that he knew not what they 
meant, for many ambassadors came, but they spake not the same 
things. If, therefore, they had any thing to say certain, they should 
send somebody to him with this Persian. But Artaphernes they send 
afterwards away in a galley, with ambassadors of their own» to £phe-. 
sus. And there encountering the news that king Artaxerxes, the aoa 
of Xerxes, was lately dead, (for about that time he died) they 
relumed home. 

LI. The same winter also the Chians demolished their new wall, 
by command of the Athenians, on suspicion that they intended some 
innovation, though they had given the Athenians their faith, and the 
best security they could, to let them be as they were. Thus ended 
this winter, and the seventh year of this war, written by Thucydides. 

YEAR VIII. A.C. 424. OLYMP. 89-1. 

LII. The next summer, in the very beginning, at a change of the 
moon, the sun was eclipsed in part ; and in the beginning of the same 
month, happened an earthquake. At this time the Mitylenian and 
other Lesbian outlaws, most of them residing in the continent, with 
mercenary forces out of Peloponnesus, and some which they levied 



> ^opimdhv, properly signifies, after little before this war the CoriDihiaii* 

the ipanner tliat mats or hurdles are carried away captives the men that 

platted. were in it, and possessed it alone ; and 

' Istune. those Corcyraeans wrought the seditimi 

* This city belonged to the Corcyrae- before relatedr 
-ans and Corinthians in common ; but a 
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where they were, seize on RhcDtiani/ and for two thousand Phocaean 
staters,* render it again, without doing other harm. After this they 
came with their forces to Antandros,' and took that city also by 
treason. They had Hkewise a design to set free the rest of the cities 
called Actaeie,^ which were in the occupation formerly of the Mityle« 
nians, but subject to the Athenians; but above all the rest, Antan- 
dros, which when they had once got, (for there they might easily 
build galleys, because there was store of timber ; and mount Ida was 
above their heads) they might easily issue from thence with other their 
preparation, and infest Lesbos, which was near, and bring into their 
power the JEolic towns in the continent. And this were those men 
preparing. 

LIII. The Athenians, the same summer, with sixty galleys, two 
thousand men of arms, and a few horsemen, taking also with tnem the 
Milesians, and some other of their confederates, made war on Cythera,* 
under the conduct of Nicias, the son of Niceratus, Nicostratus, the 
son of Diotrephes, and Autocles, the son of Tolmseus. This Cythera 
is an island on the coast of Laconia, over against Malea. The inha- 
bitants are Lacedaemonians, of the same that dwell about them, and 
every year a magistrate, called Cytherodices,' goes over to them from 
Sparta. They likewise sent over men of arms from time to time, to 
lie in garrison there, and took much care of the place. For it was the 
place where their ships^ used to put in from Egypt and Libya, and by 
which Laconia was the less infested by thieves from the sea, being 
that way only subject to that mischief. For the island lies wholly out 
into the Sicilian and Cretan seas. 

LIV. The Athenians arriving with their army, with ten of their 
galleys, and two thousand men of arms of the Milesians, took a town 
lying to the sea, called Scandea, and with the rest of their forces, 
having landed in the parts of the island towards Malea, marched into 
the city itself of the Cytherians, lying likewise to the sea. The Cythe- 
nans they found standing all in arms prepared for them ; and after the 
battle began, the Cytherians for a little while made resistance ; but 
soon after turned their backs and fled to the higher part of the city ; 
and afterwards compounded with Nicias and his fellow-commanders, 
that the Athenians' should determine respecting them whatsoever they 
thought good, but death. Nicias had had some conference with cer- 
tain of the Cytherians before, which was also a cause that those things 
which concerned the accord both now and afterwards were both the 
sooner, and with the more favour, despatched. For the Athenians 

* Khtetiumf a city of the Hellespont, Yen as, from which she was named Cy- 
on the sea side, between DarddLum and therea. Now Cerigo. See Herod, b. 
Sigeum. tm. ch. 235, where Demaratus tells 

* This sum was above £1900 sterling. Xerxes it would be more beneficial to 
The Phocasaii stater being worth about the state of Sparta were this island to 
198. 9d. sterling. be sunk in the sea. 

* A city of Troas, near which ^neas ' The judge of Cythera. 

built his fleet after the destruction of ^ "OXica^eCf ships of the round form of 

Troy. Virg. ^n. iii. 6. Now St. Dimiiri. building, merchants' ships. 

* Cities situate on the sea shore. * The Athenian people. 
A An island particularly sacred to 
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did but remove the Cytherians, and tliat also because they were Lace- 
dfemonians, and because the island lay in that manner on the coast of 
Laconia. After this composition, having as they went by, received 
Scandea, a town lying on the haven, and put a guard on the Cythe- 
rians, they sailed to Asine and most of the towns on the sea-side. 
And going sometimes on land, and staying where they saw cause, 
wasted the country for about seven days together. 

LV. The Lacedaemonians, though they saw the Athenians had 
Cythera, and expected withal that they would come to land, in the 
same manner in their own territory, yet came not forth with their 
united forces to resist them ; but distributed a number of oien of arms 
into sundry parts of their territory to guard it wherever there was need, 
and were otherwise also exceeding watchful, fearing some innovation 
should happen in the state ; as having received a very great and vb- 
expected loss in the island,* and the Athenians having got Pylos and 
Cythera, and as being on- all sides encompassed with a busy and na- 
avoidable war; so that, contrary to their custom, thev ordained four 
hundred horsemen,* and some archers. And if ever they were fearfal 
in matter of war, they were so now, because it was contrary to their 
own way to contend in a naval war, and against Athenians who 
thought they lost whatsoever they attempted not Withal so many 
misfortunes in so short a time, falling out so contrary' to their expec- 
tation, exceedingly aflfrighted them. And fearing some such calamity 
should again happen as they had received in the island,' they durst 
the less to hazara battle ; and thought that whatsoever they ^onld 
go about would miscarry, because their minds, not used formerly to 
losses, could now warrant them nothing. 

LVI. As the Athenians therefore wasted the maritime parts of the 
country, and disbarked near any garrison, those of the garrison for 
the most part stirred not, both knowing themselves singly to be too 
small a number, and being in that manner dejected. Yet one garrison 
fought about Cotyrta and Aphrodisia,^ and frightened in the straggling 
rabble of light-armed soldiers ; but when the men of arms had received 
them, it retired again with the loss of a few, whom they also rifled of 
their arms. And the Athenians, after they had erected a trophy, put 
off again and went to Cythera. From thence they sailed about to 
Epidaurus, called Limera,' and having wasted some part of that terri- 
tory, came to Thyrea, which is of the territory called Cynuria/ but is 
nevertheless the middle border between Argia and Laconia. The 
Lacedaemonians possessing this [city J gave the same for an hajbitation 
to the iEginetae after they were driven out of ^gina, both for the 
benefit they had received from them about the time of the earthqiiake, 

I Sphacteria, where their men were in by their confederates, 

taken and carried to Athens. * Sphacteria. 

3 The Lacedaemonians relied only on * Cotyrta and Aphrodisia, two towBi 

their armed footmen, or men of arms, in of Laconia, situated towards the w«st| 

^hose valour and skill in fight they nearly opposite to Cythera. 

gloried much, as a peculiar virtue ; and ^ So called from Xiftr^Vf a haven, b^ 

as for horsemen and light-armed sol- cause it is full of havens, 

diers, they made less reckoning, and ^ Cynosyria, according to Bekker. 
only used such of them as were brought 
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and of tbe insurrection of the Helots, and also that being subject to 
the Athenians, they had nevertheless gone ever the same way with the 
Lacedaemonians. ' 

LVII. When the Athenians were coming towards them, the JEgi- 
netsB left the wall which they happened to be then building toward 
the sea-side, and retired up into the city above where they dwelt, and 
which was not above ten furlongs from the sea. There was also with 
them one of those garrisons which the Lacedaemonians had distributed 
into the several parts of the country ; and these, though they helped 
them to build the fort below, yet would not now enter the town with 
them, though the .Sginetae entreated them, apprehending danger in 
being cooped up within the walls ; and therefore retiring to the highest 

{round, lay still there, finding themselves too weak to give battle, 
leanwhile the Athenians came in, and marching up presently with 
their whole army, won Thyrea, and burnt it, and destroyed whatso- 
ever was in it The iBginetse, as many as were not slain in the affray, 
they carried prisoners to Athens ; amongst whom Tantalus also, the 
■on of Patrocles, captain of such Lacedaemonians as were amongst 
them, was wounded and taken alive. They carried likewise with 
them some few men of Cythera, whom, for safety's sake, they thought 
good to remove to some other place. These therefore, the Athenians 
decreed should be placed in the islands.' And the rest of the Cythe- 
rians, at the tribute of four talents, should inhabit their own territory. 
That the iBginetae, as many as they had taken, (out of former invete- 
rate hatred) should be put to death. And that Tantalus should be 
put in bonds amongst those Lacedaemonians that were taken in the 
island.' 

LYIII. In Sicily, the same summer, was concluded a cessation of 
arms, first between the Camarinaeans and the Geloans. But after- 
wards the rest of the Sicilians, assembling, by their ambassadors, out 
of every city at Oela, held a conference amongst themselves, for 
making a peace ; wherein, after many opinions delivered by men dis- 
agredng, and requiring satisfaction every one as he thought himself 
prejudiced, Hermocrates, the son of Hermon, a Syracusian, who also 
prevailed with them the most, spake to the assembly to this effect : 

Oration of Hermocrates for Peace. 

LIX. ** Men of Sicily, I am neither of the least city, nor of the most 
" afficted with war, that am now to speak and to deliver the opinion 
** which I take to conduce most to the common benefit of all Sicily. 
" Touching war, how calamitous it is, to what end should a man, parti- 
** cularizing the evils thereof, make a long speech before those that 
** already know it? for neither does the not knowing of them neces- 
** sitate man to enter into war, nor the fear of them divert man from it, 
'* when he thinks it will turn to his advantage. But rather it falls out 
'* that the one thinks the gain greater than the danger ; the other pre- 
" fers danger to present loss. But lest they should both do it unsea- 

I B. ii. chap. 27. See Pausanias in ' Cyclades. 
Arcad, ' Sphacteria. 
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'* sonably, exhortations to peace are profitable, and will be Tery much 
*' worth to us if we follow them at this present. For it was out of a 
** desire that every city had to assure their own, both that we fell 
** ourselves into the war, and also that we endeavour now, by reason- 
** ing the matter, to return to mutual amity. Which if it succeeded 

not so well, that we may depart satisfied every man with reason, 

we will be at wars again. 

LX, ** Nevertheless, you must know that this assembly, if we be 
'* wise, ought not to be only for the commodity of the cities in parti- 
*' cular, but how to preserve Sicily in general, now sought to be snb- 
** dued (at least in my opinion) by the Athenians. And you ought 
** to think that the Athenians are more urgent persuaders than any 
** words of mine ; who having, of all the Grecians, the greatest power, 
'* lie here with a few galleys to observe our errors, and by a lawful 
** title of alliance, handsomely to accommodate their natural hostility 
*' to their best advantage. For if we enter into a war, and call in 
'< these men, who are apt enough to bring their army in uncalled, and 
** if we weaken ourselves at our own charges, and withal cut out for 
** them the dominion here, it is likely, when they shall see us spent, 
'' they will some time hereafter come upon us with a greater fleet, and 
'' attempt to bring ail these states into their subjection. 

LXI. '* Now, if we were vrise, we ought rather to call in confede- 
•' rates, and undergo dangers for the winning of somewhat that is none 
** of ours, than for the impairing of what we already have ; and to 
*< believe, that nothing so much destroys a city as sedition ; and that 
'< Sicily, though we the inhabitants thereof be iusidiated by the Athe- 
** nians, as one body, is nevertheless city against city in sedition within 
** itself. In contemplation whereof we ought, man with man, and 
** city with city, to return again into amity, and with one consent.to 
** endeavour the safety of all Sicily ; and not to have this conceit, that 
*< though the Dorians^ be the Athenians' enemies, yet the Chalcidse- 
** ans' are safe, as being of the race of the lonians. For they invade 
*' not these divided races on hatred of a side, but on a covetous desire 
<* of those necessities which we enjoy in common. And this they have 
« proved, in their coming hither to aid the Chalcidseans. For though 
** they never received any aid by virtue of their league from the Chal- 
*' cidaeans, yet have thev on their part been more forward to help them 
^ than by the league they were bound. Indeed the Athenians that 
** covet and meditate these things are to be pardoned. I blame not 
** those that are willing to reign, but those that are most willing to be 
^' subject. For it is the nature of man every where to command such 
** as give way, and to be shy of such as assail. We are to blame 
" that know this, and do not provide accordingly, and make it our 
<* first care of all to take good order against the common fear. Of 
^ which we should soon be delivered if we would agree amongst our- 

^ The Dorians and lonians are two were lonians, the Lacedaemonians and 

nations, out of which almost all the most of Peloponnesus, Dorians. Hence 

people of Greece were descended. — it is that the Chalcidaeans might be 

Herod, b. i. thought safe, though the Athenians in- 

^ The Chalcidasans and Athenians vaded Sicily, but the Dorians not 
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*' selves. For the Athenians come not against us out of their own 
" country, but from theirs here that have called them in. And so not 
" war by war, but all our quarrels shall be ended by peace without 
** trouble. And those that have been called in, as they came with 
** fair pretence to injure us, shall with fair reason be dismissed by us 
" without their errand. 

LXII. '* And thus much for the profit that will be found by 
*' advising wisely concerning the Athenians. But when peace is 
'* confessed by all men to be the best of things, why should we not 
** make it also in respect of ourselves ? Or do you think perhaps, if 
'* any of you possess a good thing, or be pressed with an evil, that 
** peace is not better than war, to remove the latter, or preserve the 
*^ former, to both? or that it hath not honours, and eminence more 
** free from danger ? or whatever else one might discourse at large 
** concerning war ? Which things considered, you ought not to make 
" light of my advice, but rather make use of it, every one to provide 
'^ for his own safety. Now if some man be strongly conceited to go 
'' through with some design of his, be it bv right or by violence, let 
** him take heed that he fail not, so much the more to his grief, as it 
** is contrary to his hope; knowing that many men, ere now, hunting 
" after revenge on such as had done them injury, andpthers, trusting 
** by some strength they have had, to take away another*s rieht, have, 
'' the first sort, instead of being revenged been destroyed, and the 
^* other, instead of winning from others, left behind them what they 
** had of their own. For revenge succeeds not according to justice, 
" as that because an injury hath been done, it should therefore 
''prosper; nor is strength therefore sure, because hopeful. It is 
** the instability of fortune that is most predominant in things to come, 
** which, though it be the most deceivable of all things, yet appears 
*' to be the most profitable. For whilst every one fear it alike, we 
*^' proceed against each other with the greater providence. 

LXIII. *' Now therefore terrified doubly, both with the implicit 
'* fear of the uncertainty of events, and with the terror of the Athe- 
** nians present, and taking these for hinderances sufficient to have 
*' made us come short of what we had severally conceived to eflfect,* 
*' let us send away our enemies that hover over us, and make an 
'* eternal peace amongst ourselves ; or if not that, then a truce at least, 
'' for as long as may be, and put off our private quarrels to some 
" other time. In sum, let us know this, fliat following my counsel, 
" we shall each of us have our cities free, whereby being masters of 
" ourselves, we shall be able to remunerate according to their merit, 
" such as do us good or harm. Whereas rejecting it, and following the 
** counsel of others, our contention shall no more be how to be re- 
'' venged, or at the best, if it be, we must be forced to become friends 
*' to our greatest enemies, and enemies to such as we ought not. 

LXIV. ** For my part, as I said in the beginning, representing this 
** the greatest city, and which is rather an assailant than assailed ; 

* utv ■ ixaffroQ rt ipriOrjfiiv frpd^ctv, ness of our counsel is hindered by these 
Bekken wv Icaoroc tiq tfriOtjutv irpa^- impediments from doing the things which 
itv, Duker ; thinking that tne weak- each of us at all thought we should do. 
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'* and yet foreseeing these things, I bold it fit to come to an agree- 
** ment, and not so to hurt our enemies, as to hurt ourselves more. 
*' Nor yet through foolish spite ^ will I look to be followed as absolute 
" in my will, and master of fortune, which I cannot command; but 
" will also give way where it is reason. And so 1 look the rest should 
'* do as well as 1 ; and that of yourselves, and not forced to it by the 
** enemy. For it is no dishonour to be overcome kinsmen of kinsmen, 
'* one Dorian of another Dorian, and one Chalcidaean of another of 

his own race ; or, in sum, any one by another of us, being neigh- 
' hours, and cohabiters of the same region, encompassed by the sea, 

and all called by one name, Sicilians. 11^ ho, as I conceive, will 
" both war when it happens, and again by common conferences make 
** peace, by our own selves. But when foreigners invade us, we shall 
** (if wise) unite all of us to encounter them,' in as much as being 

weakened singly, we are in danger universally. As for confederates, 

let us never hereafter call in any, nor arbitrators. For so shall 
" Sicily attain these two benefits, to be rid of the Athenians, and of 
" domestic war for the present, and to be inhabited by ourselves with 
** liberty, and less insidiated by others for the time to come." 

LXV. Hermocrates having thus spoken, the Sicilians followed his 
advice, and agreed amongst themselves that the war should cease, 
every one retaining what they then presently enjoyed ; and that the 
Camarinseans should have Morgantina, paying the Syracusians for the 
same a certain sum of money then assessed. 'They that were confe- 
derates with the Athenians, calling such of the Athenians to them as 
were in authority, told them that they also were willing to compound, 
and be comprehended in the same peace ; and the Athenians approv- 
ing it, they did so ; and hereupon me Athenian ships departed out of 
Sicily. The people of Athens, when their generals came home, ba- 
nished two, namely, Pythodorus and Sophocles ; and laid a fine on 
the third, Eurymeaon, as men that might have subdued the estates of 
Sicily, but had been bribed to return. So great was then: fortune at 
that time, that they thought nothing could cross them, but that they 
might have achieved both easy and hard enterprizes, with great and 
slender forces alike. The cause whereof, was the unreasonable pros- 
perity of most of their designs, subministering strength to their hope. 

LXVI. The same summer the Megareans in the city [of Megara,] 
pinched both by the war of the Athenians, who invaded their territory 
with their whole forces e^ery year twice, and by their own outlaws 
from Pegae, who in a sedition driven out by the commons, grievously 
afflicted them with robberies, began to talk one to another how it was 
fit to call them home again, aiid not let their city, by both these 
means, be ruined. The friends of those without, perceiving the 
rumour, they also, more openly than before, required to have it 
brought to counsel. But the patrons of the commons, fearing that 
they with the commons, by reason of the miseries they were in, shonld 

1 <biXoviiKia. dd : if we are wise, we shall always in 

* ro^C ^^ dWo^vXovQ ktrtXBSvraQ a body resist foreigners who come 
aOpooi dti, Bekker. Duker omits the against as. 
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not be able to carry it against the other side, made an offer to Hip- 
pocrateSy the son of Ariphron, and Demosthenes, the son of Alcis- 
thenes, commanders of the Athenians, to deliver them the city, es- 
teeming that course less danserous for themselves, than the reduction 
of those whom they had before driven out. And they agreed, that 
first, the Athenians should possess themselves of the long walls, (these 
were about eight furlongs in length, and reached from the city to 
Nissea, their haven,) thereby to cut off the aid of the Peloponnesians 
in Nisaea, in which, the better to assure Megara to the side, there lay 
no other soldiers in garrison, but they ; and then afterwards, that these 
men would attempt to deliver them the city above ; which would the 
more easily succeed, that being effected first 

LXYII. The Athenians, therefore, after all was done and said on 
both sides, and every thing ready, sailed by night to Minoa,* an 
island of the Megareaus with six hundred men of arms led by Hip- 
pocrates, and sat down in a pit, out of which bricks had been made 
for the walls, and which was not far off. But they that were with the 
other commander, Demosthenes, light-armed Plataeans, and others 
called Peripoli,* lay in ambush at the temple of Mars, not so far off 
as the former. And none of the city perceived any thing of this, but 
only such as had peculiar care to know [the passages] of this same 
night. When it was almost day, the Megarean traitors did thus : they 
h{^ been accustomed long, as men that went out for booty,' with 
leave of the magistrates, of whom they had obtained by good offices, 
the opening of the gates,^ to carry out a litde boat, such as wherein 
the watermen used an oar in either hand,^ and to convey it by night 
down the ditch to the sea side in a cart; and in a cart to bring it back 
again, and set it within the gates, that the Athenians who lay in 
Minoa might not know where to watch for them, no boat being to be 
seen in the haven. At this time was that cart at the gates, which 
opened, according to custom, as for the boat ;^ the Athenians, seeing 
it^ (for so it was agreed on) arose from their ambush, and ran with all 
speed, to get in before the gates should be shut again, and to be 
there whilst the cart was yet in the gates and kept them open ; and 
they and the Megarean s who took their part slew the guards that 
were at the gates. And first those Plataeans, and Peripoli, that were 
with Demosthenes, ran in, in the place where the trophy is now ex- 
tant ; and fighting presently within the gates, (for those Peloponne- 
mns that were nearest^ heard the stir) ^ Plataeans overcame those 

* This island lying before the haven awake. 

Nisaa. made the port, and the Athe- ' To get booty from the Athenians. 

niang kept in it an ordinary garrison * Not the gates of Megara, but the 

ever since they took it first, and could gates in the long walls, near Niseea, as 

see all the haven and what vessels lay appears by the narration. 

in it, but could not enter. According * 'Akoltiov dfi^tipuebv. 

to Strabo it was a promontory. See > To take it in, for it was almost 

Thnc. b. iii. 61. morning. 

* There were certain officers called f Those that watched in that part of 
ircpliroXoc, whose duty it was ircptTro- Nisaea which was nearest to this gate of 
Xciv, or to walk round the camp, and the long walls. 

to visit the watch, to try if they were 
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that resisted, and made good the gates for the Athenian men of arms 
that were coming after. 

LXVIII. After this, the Athenian soldiers, as they entered, went 
np to the wall, and a few of the Peloponnesians of the garrison at first 
made head, and fought, and were some of them slain, but the most 
took to their heels, fearing in the night both the enemy that charged 
them, and also the traitors of the Megareans that fought against them, 
apprehending that all the Megareans in general had betrayed them. 
It chanced also that the Athenian herald, of his own discretion, made 
proclamation, that if any Megarean would take part with the Athe- 
nians, he should come and lay down his arms. When the Pelopon- 
nesians heard this, they staid no longer, but seriously believing that 
they jointly warred on them, fled into Nisaea. As soon as it was day, 
the walls being now taken, and the Megareans being in a tumult 
within the city, they that had treated with the Athenians, and with 
them, the rest, as many as were conscious, said it was fit to have the 
gates opened, and to go out to battle. Now it was agreed on be- 
tween them, that when the gates' were open, the Athenians should 
rush in, and that they themselves would be easily known from the 
rest ; for that they might have no harm done them, they would be- 
smear themselves with ointment. And the opening of the gates would 
be for their greater safety. For the four thousand armed Athenians, 
and six hundred horsemen, which, according to the appointment, were 
to come to them from Eleusis, having marched all night, were already 
arrived. When they had besmeared themselves, and were now about 
the gates, one of those that were privy discovered the conspiracy to 
the rest that were not. These joining their strength, came all together 
to the gates, denying that it was fit to go out to fight ; (for that nei- 
ther in former times when they were stronger than now, durst they do 
so,) or to put the city into so manifest a danger. An.d said, that if 
they would not be satisfied, the battle should be there right. Yet they 
discovered not that they knew of the practice, but only, as having 
given good advice, meant to maintain it ; and they staid at the gates, 
so that the traitors could not perform what they intended. 

LXIX. The Athenian commanders, knowing some cross accident 
had happened, and that they could not take the city by assault, fell to 
inclosing Nisaea with a wall, thinking that if they could take it before 
aid came, Megara would the sooner yield, (but iron was quickly 
brought to them from Athens, and masons, and whatever else was 
necessary,) and beginning at the wall' they had won, when they had 
built across over to the other side, from thence both ways they drew it 
on to the sea on either side of Nisaea, and having distributed the 
work amongst the army, as well the wall as the ditch, they served 
themselves of the stones and bricks of the suburbs, and having felled 
trees, and timber, supplied what was defective with a strong palisado ; 
the houses also themselves of the suburbs, when they had put on 
battlements, served them for a fortification. All that day they 

> Of the city itself of Megara. 

2 Viz. that part of the long wall which they seized. 
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wrought ; the next day about eTening they had withhi a very little 
finished, and then they that were in ]Nis2ea, seeing themselves in want 
of victual, (for they had none but what came day by day from the 
city above,) and without hope that the Peloponnesians could quickly 
come to relieve them, conceiving also that the Megareans were their 
enemies, compounded with the Athenians on these terms : *' To be 
** dismissed every one at a ceitain ransom in money ; to deliver up 
** their arms ; and the Lacedaemonians, both the captain, and whoso. 
** ever of them else was within, to be at discretion of the Athenians." 
Having thus agreed, they went out. And the Athenians, when they 
had broken off the long walls from the city of Megara,* and taken in 
Misaea, prepared for what was farther to be done. 

LXX. Brasidas, the son of Tellis, a Lacedaemonian, happened at 
this time to be about Sicyon and Corinth, preparing an army to go 
into Thrace. And when he heard of the taking of the long walls, 
fearing what might become of the Peloponnesians in Nisaea, and lest 
Megara should be won, sent to the Boeotians, willing them to meet 
him speedily with their forces at Tripodiscus, (a village of Megaris, so 
called, at the foot of the hill Geranea') and marched presently himself 
with two thousand and seven hundred men of arms, Corinthians ; four 
hundred of Phliasians, six hundred Sicyonians, and of his own, all 
that he had yet levied ; thinking to have found Nisaea yet untaken. 
When he heard the contrary, (for he set first towards Tripodiscus in 
the night) with three hundred men chosen out of the whole army, be- 
fore news should arrive of his coming, he came unseen of the Athe- 
nians that lay by the sea side, to the city of Megara, pretending in 
word, and intending also in good earnest, if he could have done it, to 
make an attempt upon Nisaea, but desiring to get into Megara to con- 
firm it, and required to be let in, saying, he was in hope he should 
recover Nisaea. 

LXXI. But the Megarean factions being afraid, one,' lest he 
should bring in the outlaws, and cast out them ; the other ,^ lest the 
commons, out of this very fear, should assault them, whereby the 
city, being at battle within itself, and the Athenians lying in wait so 
near, would be lost, received him not, but resolved on both sides to 
sit still, and attend the success. For each expected, that the Athe- 
nians, and these that came to succour the city, would join battle, and 
then they might with more safety, such as were the favoured side, 
turn to them that had the victory.* And Brasidas, not prevailing, 
went back to the rest of the army.^ 

LXXI I. Betimes in the morning arrived the Boeotians, having in- 
tended to come to the aid of Megara, before Brasidas sent, esteeming 

^ Not pulled them down quite, but vovovq^ Duker ; for both sides expected 

only BO far, as not to be a defence to that there would be a battle between 

any part of the city itdelf, nor to join to the Athenians and those who came to 

the walls of the city. assist tlie city, and thus that it would 

' Book i. 105. be possible for them, to whom any one 

3 The patrons of the commons. was well-disposed, to go over to the 

^ The nobility. victors with greater safety. 

^ o\q TiQ lit! cvvovc, Bekker. oguq dri * At Tripodiscus. 
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tbe danger to concern themselves^ and being then with their whole 
forces at Plataea, but when they had received also this message, they 
were much more encouraged; and sending two thousand two hundred 
men of arms, and two hundred horse, to Brasidas, they went back 
with the greater part of their army. The whole army being now to- 
gether, less than six thousand men of arms, and the Athenian men of 
arms lying indeed in good order, about Nisaea, and the sea side, but 
the light-armed straggling in the plains, the Boeotian horsemen came 
unexpected upon the light-armed soldiers, and drove them towards the 
sea. For in all this time till now, there had come no aid to the Me- 
gareans from any place. But when the Athenian horse went likewise 
out to encounter them, they fought, and there was a battle between 
the horsemen of either side, that held long, wherein both sides claimed 
the victory. For the Athenians slew the general of the Bceotian 
horse, and some few others, and rilSed them, having themselves been 
first chased by them to Nisaea. And having these dead bodies in 
their power, they restored them on truce, and erected a trophy. 
Nevertheless, in respect of the whole action, neither side went off 
with assurance, but parting asunder, the Boeotians went to tbe army, 
and the Athenians to Nisaea. 

LXXIII. After this, Brasidas and his army came nearer to the sea, 
and to the city of Megara ; and having seized a place of advantage, 
stood still in battle array, thinking the Athenians would be assailants, 
and knowing the Megareans stood observing which side should have 
the victory ; and they thought it must needs fall out well for them- 
selves both ways ; first, because they should not be the assailants, and 
voluntarily begin the battle and danger ; since having shewn them- 
selves ready to fight, the victory must also justly be attributed to 
them without their labour :* and next, it must fall out well in respect 
of the Megareans ; for if they themselves had not come in sight, it 
had no longer been a matter of chance, but they had without all 
doubt been presently deprived of the city, as men conquered. Whereas 
now, if haply the Athenians declined battle likewise, they should ob- 
tain what they came for without fighting. Which also came to pass. 
For the Megareans, when the Athenians going out, ordered their 
army without the long walls, but yet, because the enemy charged not, 
stood also still, (their commanders likewise, considering that if they 
should begin the battle, against a number greater than their own, after 
the greatest part of their enterprize was already achieved, the danger 
would be unequal ; for if they should overcome, they could win but 
Megara, and if they were vanquished, must lose the best part of their 
men of arms ; whereas the enemy, who out of the whole power and 
number that was present in the field, did adventure but every one a 
part, would in all likelihood put it to tbe hazard,) and so for awhile 
affronted each other ; and neither doing any thing, withdrew again, 
the Athenians first to Nisaea, and afterwards the Peloponnesians to 
the place from whence they had set forth. 

LXXIV. Then, I say, such of the Megareans as were friends of 

> 'AkopitI, without dust. 
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the outlaws, taking heart, because they saw the Athenians were un- 
willing to fight, set open the gates to Brasidas as victor, and to the 
rest of the captains of the several cities : and when they were in, 
those that had practised with the Athenians, being all the while in a 
great fear, they went to council. Afterwards Brasidas having dis- 
itiissed his confederates to their several cities, went himself to Corinth 
in pursuit of his former purpose of lev ving an army for Thrace. Now 
the Megareans in the city, when the Athenians also were gone home, 
on that had chief hand in the practice with the Athenians, knowing 
themselves discovered, presently slipped away; but the rest, after 
they had conferred with the friends of the outlaws, recalled them from 
Pegse, upon great oaths administered to them, do more to remember 
former quarrels, but to give the city their best advice. These, when 
they came into office, took a view of the arms, and disposing bands of 
soldiers in divers quarters of the city, picked out of their enemies, and 
of those that seemed most to have co-operated in the treason with the 
Athenians, about a hundred persons ; and having constrained the 
people to pass their sentence on them openly,* when they were con- 
demned, slew them ; and established in the city the state almost of 
an oligarchy. And this change of government, made by a few, upon 
sedition, did nevertheless continue for a long time after. 

LXXV. The same summer, when Antandros was to be furnished 
by the Mitylenians as they intended,' Demodocus and Aristides, cap- 
tains of certain galleys set forth by the Athenians to fetch in tribute, 
being then about Hellespont, (for LAmachus, the third in that commis- 
sion, was gone with ten galleys to Pontus,) having notice of the pre- 
paration made in that place ; and thinking it would be dangerous to 
have it happen there, as it had done in Anaea ' over against Samos, in 
which the Samian outlaws having settled themselves, aided the Pelo- 
ponnesians in matters of the sea, by sending them steersmen ; and 
both bred trouble within the city, and entertained such as fled out of 
It, levied an army amongst the confederates, and marched to it, and 
having overcome in fight those that came out of Antandros against 
them, recovered the place again. And not long after, Lamachus, that 
was gone to Pontus, as he lay at anchor in the river Calex,^ in the 
territory of Heraclea, much rain having fallen above in the country, 
and die stream of a land flood, coming suddenly down, lost all his 
galleys, and came himself and his army by land through Bithynia, (be- 
longing to the Thracians who dwell in Asia, on the other side,) to 
Chalcedon,' a colony of the Megareans, at the mouth of the Pontus 
Euzinus. 

LXXVI. The same summer likewise, Demosthenes, general of the 
Athenians, with forty galleys presently after his departure out of Me- 

1 Because they should not dare but into the Euxine sea, was called by dif- 

to condemn them, 'which they would ferent names, as CiUes, Caces, Calles; 

not have done, if their sentence had now ChelU. 

passed by secret suffrage. ^ Founded by a colony from M egara, 

* Book iv. 52. under command of Argias, p.C. 685. 

* Book iii. S2. Originally called Procerastis, now Kadi 

* This river, which empties itself Kent. 
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garis, sailed to Naupactus. For certain men in the cities thereabouts, 
desiring to change the form of the Boeotian government, and to turn it 
into a democracy, according to the government of Athens, practised 
with him and Hippocrates, to betray to him the estates of Boeotia : 
induced thereunto principally by Ptoeodorus, a Theban outlaw. And 
they ordered the design tlius: some had undertaken to deliver up 
Siphae ; (Siphae is a city of the territory of Thespiae, standing on the 
sea side, in the Crissaean gulf ;) and Chaeronea» (which paid duties to 
Orchomenus, called heretofore Orchomenus in Minyeia, but now Or- 
chomenus in Boeotia,) some others, of Orchomenus, were to surrender 
into their hands, and the Orchomenian outlaws had a principal hand 
in this, and were hiring soldiers to that end out of Peloponnesus. 
This Chaeronea is the utmost town of Boeotia towards Phanotis of 
Phocis, and some Phocians also dwelt in it. On the other side, the 
Athenians were to seize on Delium, a place consecrated to Apollo, io 
Tanagraea, on the part toward Euboea ; all this ought to have been 
done together upon a day appointed, that the Boeotians might not 
oppose them with their forces united, but might be troubled every one 
to defend his own. And if the attempt succeeded, and they once 
fortified Delium, they easily hoped, though no change followed in the 
state of the Boeotians for the present, yet being possessed of those 
places, and by that means continually fetching in prey out of the 
country, because there was for every one a place at hand to retire 
unto, that it could not stand long at a stay; but that the Athenians, 
joining with such of them as rebelled, and the Boeotians not having 
their forces united, they might in time order the state to their own 
liking. Thus was the plot laid. 

LX XV II. A nd Hippocrates himself, with the forces of the city, was 
ready when time should serve to march against the Boeotians ; but 
sent Demosthenes before with forty galleys to Naupactus, to levy an 
army of Acamanians, and other confederates in these quarters, and to 
sail to Siphae to receive it by treason ; and a day was fixed by them 
on which these things should have been done together. Demosthenes 
arriving, and finding the CEniades by compulsion of the rest of Acar- 
nania, entered into the Athenian confederation, and having himself 
raised all the confederates thereabouts, made war, first on Salynthius 
and the Agraeans, and having taken in other places thereabouts, stood 
ready when the time should require, to go to Siphae. 

LXXVIII. About the same time of this summer, Brasidas march- 
ing towards the cities upon Thrace, with one thousand five hundred 
men of arms, when he came to Heraclea in Trachis, sent a messenger 
before him to his friends at Pharsalus, requiring them to guide to Melitia 
of Achaia himself and his army ; and when there were come Panaerus 
and Dorus, and Hippolochidas, and Torylaus, and Strophacus, the 
public host of the Chalcidacans, he marched on. There were other of 
the Thessalians also that convoyed him ; and from Larissa be was 
convoyed by Niconidas, a friend of Perdiccas. For it had been hard 
to pass Thessaly in any way without a guide, but especially with an 
army. And to pass through a neighbour territory without leave, is a 
thing of which all Grecians are alike jealous; besides, the people of 
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Thessaly had ever borne good affection to the Athenians. Insomuch, 
as if by custom, the goyernment of that country had not been lordly' 
rather than a commonwealth,' he could never have gone on ; for also 
DOW as he marched forward, there met him at the river Enipeus othUPB 
of a contrary mind to the former that forbade him, and told him that 
he did unjustly tit going on without the common consent of all. But 
those that convoyed him answered, that they would not bring him 
through against Uieir wills; but that coming to them on a sudden, 
they conducted him as friends. And Brasidas himself said, he came 
thither a friend, both to the country and to them ; and that he bore 
arms, not against them, but against the Athenians, their enemies. 
And that he never knew of any enmity between the Thessalians and 
Lacedaemonians, whereby they might not use one another's ground ; 
and that even now he would not go on without their consent; for 
neither could he, but only entreated them not to stop him. When 
they heard this, they went their ways. And he, by the advice of 
his guides, before any greater number should unite to hinder him, 
marched on with all possible speed, staying no where by the way ; 
and the same day he set forth from Melitia, he reached Pharsalus, 
and encamped by the river Apidanus, thence he went to Phacium ; 
from thence into Peraebia. The Perasbians, though subject to the 
Thessalians, set him at Dion, in the dominion of Perdiccas, a little 
city of the Macedonians, situate at the foot of Olympus, on the side 
toward Thessaly. 

LXXIX. In this manner Brasidas ran through Thessaly before 
any there could put in readiness to stop him ; and came to the terri- 
tory of the Chalcidaeans, and to Perdiccas. For Perdiccas and the 
Chalcidaeans, all that had revolted from the Athenians, when they 
•aw the afiairs of the Athenians prosper, had drawn this army out of 
Peloponnesus for fear ; the Chalcidaeans, because they thought the 
Athenians would make war on them first, as having been also incited 
thereto, by those cities amongst them that had not revolted; and 
Perdiccas, not that he was their open enemy, but because he 
feared the Athenians for ancient quarrels ; but principally because he 
desired to subdue Arrhibaeus, king of the Lyncesteans. And the ill 
success which the Lacedaemonians in these times had, was a cause 
that they obtained an army from them the more easily. 

LXXX. For the Athenians vexing Peloponnesus, and their own 
territory Laeonia' most of all, they thought the best way to divert them 
was to send an army to the confederates of the Athenians, so to vex 
them again. And the rather because Perdiccas and the Chalcidaeans 
were content to maintain the army, having called it thither to help the 
Chalcidaeans in their revolt. And also because they desired a pretence 
to send away part of their Helots, lest they should take the opportu- 
nity of the present state of their affairs, the enemies lying now in 
Pylos, to innovate ; for they did also this further, fearing the youth, 
and multitude of their Helots, (for the Lacedaemonians had ever many 

' AvvavTtia, absolute government the whole. 
. under one part. ' By incursions and foraging the couii« 

* *l(TovofAia, equality of privilege in try from Pylos and the Cythenu 
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ordinances concerning how to look to themselves against the Helots,) 
they caused proclamation to be made, that as many of them as claimed 
the estimation to have done the Lacedaemonians best service in their 
wars should be made free ; feeling them in this manner, and conceiv- 
ing, that as they should every one out of pride deem himself worthy 
to be first made free, so they would soonest also rebel against them. 
And when they had thus preferred about two thousand, who also with 
crowns on their heads went in procession about the temf^es, as td 
receive their liberty, they not long after made them away, and no man 
knew how they perished. And now at diis time with ail their hearts 
they sent away seven hundred men of arms more of the same men, 
along witli Brasidas, but the rest of the army were mercenaries hired 
by him out of Peloponnesus. But Brasidas himself the Lacedsemo- 
nians sent out, chiefly because it was his own desire. 

LXXXl. The Chalcida^ans also longed to have him, as one 
esteemed also in Sparta, every way an active man, and when he was 
out, he did the Lacedaemonians very great service. For by shewing 
himself at that present time just and moderate towards the cities, he 
caused the most of them to revolt, and some of them he also took l^ 
treason. Whereby it came to pass, that if the Lacedaemonians pleased 
to come to composition, as also they did, they might have towns to 
render and receive reciprocally. And also long after, after the Sicilian 
war, the virtue and wisdom which Bras^idas shewed now, to some 
known by experience,* by others believed upon from report, was the 
principal cause that made the Athenian confederates aflfect the Lace- 
daemonians : for being the first that went out, and esteemed in all 
points a worthy man, he left behind him an assured hope that the rest 
also were like him.' 

LXXXl I. Being now come into Thrace, the Athenians on notice 
thereof declared Perdiccas an enemy, imputing to him this expedition, 
and reinforced the garrisons in the parts thereabouts. 

LXXXIII. Perdiccas, with Brasidas and his army, together with 
his own forces, marched presently against Arrhibaeus, tbe son of Bro- 
raerus, king of the Lyncesteans, a people of Macedonia, confining on 
his dominion, both for a quarrel they had against him, and also as 
desiring to subdue him. When he came with his army and Brasidas, 
to the entrance of Lyncus, Brasidas told him that he desired, befi>ie 
he made war, to draw Arrhibaeus by parley, if he could, to a league 
with the Lacedaemonians. For Arrhibaeus had also made some prcHffi^r 
by a herald, to commit the mttter to Brasidas's arbitrament. And 
the Chalcidaean ambassadors being present, gave him likewise advice^ 
not to thrust himself into danger in favour of Perdiccas, that tfaey 

* ic T£ Tbv xpovift ^(jTipov ktK. Bek- and not, as Hobbes has taken it, with 

ker. Iq re rbv xpovov ^(rrepov. Duker. xf)5vov ^(mpoVf or xp^ry ^<mpov. 

And in the war, which was later in > When Brasidas was beginning his 

point of time, after the affairs of Sicily, march for Thrace, he wrote this letter 

the virtue and wisdom of Brasidas, to the Ephori at Sparta : '' I will exe- 

some bavins; known it by experience, " cute your orders in this war, or die.** 

&c. It perhaps may escape the notice Plut. Lac. Apophthegm, 
of many, that r^v agrees with w6\i/iov, 
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might have him more prompt in their own affairs.' Besides the minis- 
ters of Perdiccasy when they were at Lacedaemon, had spoken there» 
as if they had meant to bring as many of the places about him as they 
could » into the Lacedaemonian league. So that Brasidas favoured 
Arrhibaeus, for the public good of their own state. But Perdiccas 
said that he brought not Brasidas thither to be a judge of his contro-i 
versies, but to destroy those enemies which he should shew him. And 
that it would be an injury, seeing he paid the half of his army, for 
Brasidas to parley with Arrhibaeus ; nevertheless Brasidas, whether 
Perdiccasr would or not, and though it made a quarrel, had conference 
with Arrhibasus, by whom also he was induced to withdraw his army, 
put from that time forward, Perdiccas, instead of half, paid but a 
third part of his army, conceiving himself to have been injured. 

LXXXLV. The same summer,' a little before the vintage, Brasidas 
having joined to his own the forces of the Chalcidaeans, marched to 
Acanthus/ a colony of the Audrians. And there arose sedition about 
receiving him, between such as had joined with the Chalcidaeans in 
calling him thither, and the common people. Nevertheless, for fear 
of their fruits, which were not yet got in> the multitude was won by 
Brasidas to let him enter alone, and then, after he had said his mind, 
|o advise what to do amongst themselves. And presenting himself 
before the multitude, (for he was not uneloqueikt, though a Lacedae- 
monian) he spake to this effect : 

Oration of Brasidas. 

LXXXV. '* Men of Acanthus, the reason why the Lacedaemoni- 
'* ans have sent me, and this army abroad, is to make good what we 
** gave out in the beginning for the cause of our war against the Athe- 
nians, which was, that we meant to make a war for the liberty of 
Greece, put if we be come late, as deceived by the war there, in 
** the opinion we had, that we ourselves should soon have pulled the 
" Athenians down, without any danger of yours, no man hath reason 
'' therefore to blame us. For we are come as soon as occasion served, 
'^ BX^d with your help will do our best to bring them under. But 1 
** wonder why you shut me forth of your gates, and why I was not 
^* welcome. For we Lacedaemonians have undergone this great dan- 
** ger, of passing many days' journey through the territory of strangers, 
<< and shewn all possible zeal^ imagining that we went to such confe- 
** derates as before we came, had us present in tl»eir hearts, and wer^ 
^^ desirous of our coming. And there^e it were hard that you should 
** DOW be otherwise minded, and withstand your own and the rest of 
'* the Grecians' liberty ; not only in that yourselves resist us, but also 
** because others whom I go to will be the less willing to come in ; 

' ui) vireleXctv rt^ Ilcp^tfrfc^ rd hivdy * In the month of Angast. 

Bekker. fii^ vxc^cXOeiv, Duker. Tiie ' Situated near to mount Athos, ac- 

ambassadors of the Chalcidaeans in- cording to some a city of the Thracians, 

Btmoted bim sot to free Perdiccas from to others, of the Macedonians. See 

apprehension, that they might be able Herod, vi. 44. Taken by the Romans, 

to use him more readily for their own Livy, xxxL 45. 
affairs also. 
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** making difficulty, because you to vihom I came first, having a flou« 
*' rishing city, and being esteemed wise, have refused us : for which 
I shall have no sufficient excuse to plead, but must be thought 
either to pretend to set up liberty unjustly, or to come weak, and 
without power to maintain you against the Athenians. And yet 
** against this same army I now have, when I went to encounter the 
** Athenians at Nisaea, though more in number, they durst not hazard 
*' battle. Nor is it likely that the Athenians will send forth so great 
** a number against you, as they had in their fleet there at Nisaea. 

LXXXVI. ** I come not hither to hurt, but to set free the Gre<* 
** cians, and I have the Lacedaemonian magistrates bound unto me by 
*■' great oaths, that whatsoever confederates shall be added to their 
'* side, at least by me, shall still enjoy their own laws. And that we 
*' shall not hold you as confederates to us, brought in either by force, 
** or fraud, but on the contrary, be confederates to you, that are kept 
** in servitude by the Athenians. And therefore I claim not only that 
** you be not jeak>u& of me, especially having given you so good assu- 
** ranee, or think me unable to defend you, but also that you declare 
*' yourselves boldly with me. And if any man be unwilling so to do, 
<' through fear of some particular man, apprehending that I would put 
*^ the city into the hands of a few, let him cast away that fear : for I 
** came not to side» nor do I think I should bring you an assured li- 
<* berty, if neglecting the ancient use here, I should enthral, either the 
'* multitude to the few, or the few to the multitude. For to be go- 
'* vemed so were worse than the domination of a foreigner. And 
'< there would result from it to us Lacedaemonians, not thanks for our 
'^ labours, but instead of honour and glory, an imputation of those 
<' crimes * for which we make war amongst the Athenians, and which 
*' would be more odious in us than in them, that never pretended the 
** virtue.' For it is more dishonourable, at least, to men in dignity, to 
** amplify their estate by specious fraud, than by open violence. For 
'' the latter assaileth with a certain right of power given us by for- 
'* tune, but the other, with the treachery of a wicked conscience. 

LXXXVII. '' But besides the oath which they have sworn al* 
'* ready, the greatest further assurance you can have, is this, that our 
** actions weighed with our words, you must needs believe, that it is 
*' to our profit to do, as I have told you. But if after these promises 
'^ of mine, you shall say, you cannot, and yet for as much as your 
** aflfection is with us, will claim impunity for rejecting us ; or shall 
*^ say that this liberty I offer you seems to be accompanied with dan- 
'* ger, and that it were well done to offer it to such as can receive it, 
** but not to force it upon any. Then will I call to witness the gods 
** and heroes' of this place, that my counsel which you refuse, was for 
'* your good, and will endeavour by wasting of your territory to com- 
*^ pel you to it. Nor shall I think I do you therein any wrong ; but 
^* have reason for it from two necessities, one, of the Lacedaemonians, 

> Ambition and desire to subdue ^ Semi-gods feigned by the poets to 

other states. have been begot between a god and a 

3 The desire to assert the rights of mortal, 
other states. 
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*^ lest whilst they have your affections, and not your society, they 
** should receive hurt from your contribution of money to the Athe- 
*' nians; another, of the Grecians, lest they should be hindered of 
** their liberty by your example ; for otherwise indeed we could not 
*' justly do it; nor ought we Lacedaemonians to set any at hberty 
** agahist their wills, if it were not for some common good. We covet 
** not dominion over you, but seeing we haste to make others lay 
f < down the same, we should do injury to the greater part, if bringing 
^^ liberty to the other states in general, we should tolerate you to 
** cross us» Deliberate well on these things, strive to be the beginners 
^* of liberty in Greece, to get yourselves eternal glory, to preserve 
** every man his private estate Kom damage, and to invest the whole 
** city with a most honourable title."^ 

LXXXVIII. Thus spake Brasidas. The Acanihians, after much 
said on either side, partly for that which Brasidas had effectually 
spoken, and partly for fear of their fruits abroad, the most of them 
decreed to revolt from the Athenians, having given their votes in 
secret. And when they had made him take the same oath which the 
Lacedaemonian magistrates took, when they sent him out ; namely, 
that what confederates soever he should join to the Lacedaemonians, 
should enjoy their own laws, they received his army into the city. 
And not long after revolted Stagyrus,' another colony of the Andrian». 
And these were the acts of this summer. 

LXXXIX. In the very beginning of the next winter, when the 
Boeotian cities should have been delivered to Hippocrates and Demos* 
thenes, generals of the Athenians, and Demosthenes should have gone 
to Siphae, and Hippocrates to Delium, having mistaken the days on 
which they should have both set forward, Demosthenes went to Siphae 
first,' and having with him the Acamanians, and many confederates of 
those parts in his fleet, yet lost his labour ; for the treason was de- 
tected by Nicomachus, a Phocaean, of Phanotis, who told it to the 
Lacedaemonians, and they again to the Boeotians : whereby the Boeo- 
tians concurring universally to relieve those places, (for Hippocratesf 
was not yet gone to trouble them in their own several territories,) pre- 
occupied both Siphae and Chaeronea. And the conspirators knowing 
the error, attempted in those cities no further. 

XC. But Hippocrates having raised the whole power of Athens, 
both citizens and others that dwelt amongst them, and all strangers 
that were then there, arrived afterwards at Delium,^ when the Boeo- 
tians were now returned from Siphae : and there staid, and took in 
Deiinm, a temple of Apollo, with a wall in this manner. Round 
about the temple, and the whole consecrated ground, they drew a 
ditch, and out of the ditch, instead of a wall, they cast up the earth, 
and having driven down piles on either side, they cast thereinto the 
matter of the vineyard about the temple, which to that purpose they 

1 The title of a free city. liam, whereas it ought to have been at 

3 On the borders of Macedonia, the same time, 

founded A.C. 665. Famous for being * After Demosthenes had been at 

the birth-place of Aristotle. Siphae, which was too late. 

^ Before Hippocrates went to De- 
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out down, together with the stones and bricks of the ruined buildings. 
And by all means heightened the fortification, and in such places as 
would give leave, erected turrets of wood on the same. There was no 
edifice of the temple standing, for the cloister that had been was fallen 
down. They began the work the third day after they set forth from 
Athens, and wrought all the day» and all the fourth and the fifths till 
dinner. And then most part of it being finished^ the camp came back 
from Delium, about ten furlongs homewards. And the light-armed 
soldiers went most of them presently away, but the men of anus laid 
down their arms there, and rested. Hippocrates staid yet behind, and 
took order about the garrison, and about the finishing of the remainder 
of the fortification. 

XCI. The Boeotians took the same time to assemble at Tanagia; 
and when all the forces were come in, and thev understood that the 
Athenians drew homewards, though the rest of the Boeotian com* 
manders,* which were eleven, approved not giving battle, because they 
were not now in Boeotia, (for the Athenians, when they laid down 
their arms, were in the confines of Oropia,) yet Pagondas,' the son of 
Aioladas, being the Boeotian commander' for Thebes, whose turn it 
was to have the leading of the army, was, together with Arianthides, 
the son of Lysimachidas, of opinion to fight, and held it the best 
course to try the fortune of a battle ; wherefore calling to him every 
company by itself, that they might not be all at once from their arms, 
he exhorted the Boeotians to march against the Athenians, and to 
hazard battle, speaking in this manner : 

Oration of Pag<mda$ to his Soldiers, 

XCI I. ** Men of Boeotia, it ought never to have so much as en- 
^* tered the thought of any of us Uie commanders, that because we 
** find not the Athenians now in Boeotia, it should therefore be unfit 
<« to give them battle. For they out of a bordering country have en- 
** tered Boeotia, and fortified in it, with intent to waste it, and ape in- 
^' deed enemies in whatever ground we find them, or whencesoever 
*^ they come, doing the acts of hostility. But now if any man think 
" it also unsafe, let him henceforth be of another opinion. For pro- 
'* vidence in them that are invaded, endureth not such deliberation 
** concerning their own, as may be used by them, who retaining their 
** own, out of desire to enlarge, voluntarily invade the estate of an* 
'* other. And it is the custom of this country of yours, when a foretgn 
*f enemy comes against you, to fight with him, both on your own, aiid 
*' on your neighbours' ground alike ; but much more you oug^ to 
'* do it, against the Athenians, when they be borderers. For liberty 
** with all men, is nothing else but to be a match for the cities that 



: 1 "BoiuirapxovvTtgf eleven in number, holding all together, were united under 

See note, chap. ii. book ii* govemorg sent from them severally, at 

3 Book vi. 06. least in the wars, and then tl^ey had 

3 It seems that the several states of the leading of the common forces by 

Boeotia being free of themselves, and turns. 
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** are their neighbours.* With these then that attempt the 8ubju>- 
'* gation^ not only of their neighbour s, but of estates far from them, 
'* why should we not try the utmost of our fortune ? (We have for 
example^ the estate that the Euboeans over against us, and also the 
greatest part of the rest of Greece do live in under them,) and you 
** must know, that though others fight with their neighbours, about the 
** bounds of their territories, we if we be vanquished shall have but 
** one bound amongst us all ; so that we shall no more quarrel about 
'' limits. For if they enter, they will take all our several states into 
'' their own possession by force. So much more dangerous is the 
** neighbourhood of the Athenians, than that of other people. And 
** such as OH con6dence in their strength invade their neignbours, as 
** the Athenians now do, use to be bold in warring on those that sit 
'' still, defending themselves only in their own territories ; whereas 
** they be less urgent to those that are ready to meet them without 
** their own limits, or also to begin the war when opportunity serves. 
** We have experience hereof in these same men ; for after we had 
** overcome them at Coronea, at what time through our own sedition, 
they held our country in subjection, we established a great security 
in Bceotia, which lasted till this present. Remembering which, we 
ought now, the elder sort to imitate our former acts there, and the 
younger sort, who are the children of those valiant fathers, to en- 
** deavour hot to disgrace the virtue of their houses ; but rather with 
** confidence that the god, whose temple fortified they unlawfully 
** dwell in, will be with us, the sacrifices we ofibred him appearing 
** fair, to march against them, and let them see, that though they may 
** gain what they covet, when they invade such as will not fight, yet 
men that have the generosity to hold their own in liberty by battle, 
and not invade the state of another unjustly, will never let them go 
" away unfougfat." 

XCIII. Pagondas with this exhortation persuaded the Boeotians to 
march against the Athenians ; and making them rise,' led them spee- 
dily on, for it was drawing towards night ; and when he was near 
their army, in a place, from whence by the interposition of a hill they 
saw not each other, making a stand, he put his army into order, and 
prepared to give battle. When it was told Hippocrates, who was then 
at Deliam, that the Boeotians were marching after them, he sends 
presently to the army, commanding them to be put in array, and not 
long amr he came himself, having left some three hundred horse 
about Delium, both for a guard to the place, if it should be assaulted, 
and withal to watch an opportunity to come upon the Boeotians when 
they were in fight. But for these die Boeotians appointed some forces 
purposely to attend them. And when all was as it should be, they 
shewed themselves from the top of the hill; where they sat down with 
their arms, in the same order they were to fight in ; being about 
seven thousand men of arms, of light-armed above ten thousand, a 
thousand horsemen, and five hundred targeteers. Their right wing 

I So that go soon as a state has a * It was the fashion for the soldiers 
neighbotir strong enough to subdue it, to sit down with their arms by then>| 
it is no more to be thought a free state, when they staid in the field« 
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consisting of the ThebaiiSy and their partakers ; in the middle were 
the Haliartians, Coronaeans, Copaeans, and the rest that dwell about 
the lake;* in the left were the Thespians, Tanagreeans, and Orchome- 
niaus. The horsemen and light-armed soldiers were placed on eidier 
wing. The Thebans were ordered by twenty-five in file, but the rest, 
every one as it fell out. This was the preparation and order of the 
Bceotians. 

XCIV. The Athenian men of arms, in number no fewer than the 
enemy, were ordered by eight in file throughout. Their horse they 
placed on either wing ; but for Kght-armed soldiers, armed as was fit, 
there were none, nor were there any in the city. Those that went out 
followed the camp, for the most part without arms, as being a general 
expedition both of citizens and strangers ; and afler they once began 
to make homeward, there staid few behind. When they were now in 
their order, and ready to join battle^' Hippocrates, the general, came 
to the army of the Athenians, and encouraged them, speaking to this 
effect: 

Oration of Hippocrates to hi$ Soldier». 

XCV« ** Men of Athens, my exhortation shall be short, but with 
** valiant men it has as much force as a longer, and is for a remem- 
*^ brance, rather than a command. Let no man think, becanse it is 
** in the territory of another, that we, therefore, precipitate ourselves 
'' into a great danger that did not concern us. For in the territory of 
** these men you fight for your own :' if we get the victory, the Pelo- 
** ponnesians will never invade our territories again, for want of the 
*' Boeotian horsemen : so that in one battle you shall both gain this 
** territory, and free your own. Therefore march on against the enemy, 
'< every one as becomes the dignity both of his natural city, which he 
** glories to be chief of all Greece, and of his ancestors, who having 
** overcome these men at CEnophytte, under the conduct of Myronides, 
** were in tiroes past masters of all Bceotia." 

XCVI. Whilst Hippocrates was making this exhortation, and had 
gone with it over half the army, but could proceed no further, the 
Boeotians, for Pagondas likewise made but a short exhortatioB, and 
had there sung the Paean, came down upon them from tiie hill. And 
the Athenians likewise went forward to meet them so fast, that they 
met together running. The utmost parts of both the armies never 
came to join, hindered both by one and the same cause, for certain 
currents of water kept them asunder. But the rest made sharp battle, 
standing close and striving to put by each others bucklers. The left 
wing of the Boeotians to the very middle of the army was overthrown 
by tibe Athenians, who in this part had jto deal amongst others, princi- 
pally with the Thespians. For whilst they that were placed within 
the same wing gave back, and were circled in by the Athenians in a 

1 The lake Copaig. about to engage. 

^ KaOnTTiOTiov dk Ig ri^v ra^iv Kai f/^ij ' vTrkp t^q rifiirepac 6 dytav tffroi, 

fLiWovTtov, Bekker. tg r^v rd^iv ijStjy Bekker. iffiirepacy Duker ; for in their 

xai fit\X6vrb}v, Duker ; and when they country the contest will be for onr own. 
were appoinled in their ranks, and now 
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narrow compass, those Thespians that were slain, were hewed down 
in the Tery nght. Some also of the Athenians themselves, troubled 
with enclosing them, through ignorance slew one another. So that the 
Bceotians were overthrown in this part and fled to the other part, 
where they were yet in fight. But the right wing wherein the Thebans 
stood, had the bettei* of uie Athenians, and by little and little, forced 
them to give ground, and followed on them from the very first. It 
happened also that Pagondas, whilst the left wing of his army was in 
distress, sent two companies of horse secretly about the hill, whereby 
that wing of the Athenians which was victorious, apprehending on 
their sudden appearing that they had been a fresh army, was put to 
fright, and the whole army of the Athenians, now doubly terrined by 
this accident, and by the Thebans that continually won ground, and 
brake their ranks^ betook themselves to flight; some fled toward 
Delium and the sea, some towards Oropus ; others toward the moun- 
tain Pamethus, and others other ways, as to each appeared hope of 
safety. The Boeotians, especially their horse, and those Locrians that 
came in after the enemy was already defeated, followed, killing them. 
But night surprising them, the multitude of them that fled was the 
easier saved. The next day those that were ffot to Oropus and De- 
lium, went thence by sea to Athens, having left a garrison in Delium, 
which place^ notwithstanding this defeat, uey yet retained. 

XC ViL The Boeotians, when they had erected their trophy, taken 
away their own dead, rifled those of the enemy, and left a guard upon 
the place, returned back to Tanagra, and there entered into consulta- 
tion for an assault to be made upon Delium. Meanwhile a herald 
sent from the Athenians to require the bodies, met with a herald by 
the way, sent by the Boeotians, who turned him back, telling him he 
could get nothing done, till he himself was returned from the Athe- 
nians. This herald, when he came before the Athenians, delivered 
what the Boeotians had given him in charge ; namely, that they had 
done unjustly in transgressing the universal law of the Grecians, being 
a constitution received by them all, that the invader of another*s coun- 
trjr shall abstain from all holy places in the same. That the Athe- 
nians had fortified Delium, ana dwelt in it, and done whatsoever else 
n|en use to do in places profane, and had drawn that water to the 
common use, which was unlawful for themselves to have touched, 
save only to wash their hands for the sacrifice.* That therefore the 
Boeotians, both in the behalf of the god, and of themselves, invoking 
Apollo, and all the interested spirits,' did warn them to be gone, and 
to remove their stuff out of the temple. 

XCVIII. After the herald had said this, the Athenians sent a he- 
rald of their own to the Boeotians ; denying, that either they had done 
any wrong to the holy place already, or would willingly do any hurt 
to it hereafter. For neither did they at first enter into it to such intent, 
but to requite the greater injuries which had been done them. As for 

> Xipvvff, The water with which greatest sacrilege to employ for profane 
they washed their hands at purifica- purposes, 
tions, (hence y^pvivrtaBai, to offer sa- * AaifMvtg, 
orifice,) and which it was deemed the 

Hh 
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the law which the Grecians have, it is no other, than that they which 
have the dominion of any territory, great or small, have ever the tem- 
ples also, and besides the accustomed rites, may superinduce what 
other they can. For also the Boeotians, and most men else, all that 
having driven out another nation possess their territory, did at first 
invade the temples of others, and make them their own. That there- 
fore, if they could win from them more of their land, they would keep 
it ; and for the part they were now in, they were in it with a good will, 
and would not go out of it, as being their own. That for the water, 
they meddled with it on necessity, which was not to be ascribed to 
insolence, but to this, that fighting against the Boeotians that had in- 
vaded their territory first, they were forced to use it. For whatsoever 
is forced by war or danger, hath in reason, a kind of pardon even with 
the god himself. For the altars in cases of involuntary offences are a 
refuge ; and they are said to violate laws, that are evil without con- 
straint, not they that are a little bold upon occasion of distress. That 
the Boeotians themselves, who require restitution of the holy places, 
for a redemption of the dead, are more irreligious by far, than they, 
who rather than let their temples go, are content to eo without that 
which were fit for them to receive.' And they bade him say plainly, 
that they would not depart out of the Boeotian territory, (for that they 
were not now in it, but in a territory which they had made their own 
by the spear ;) and nevertheless required truce according to the ordi- 
nances of the country, for the fetching away of the dead^ 

XCIX. To this the Boeotians answered, that if the dead were in 
Boeotia, they should quit the ground, and take with them whatsoever 
was theirs. But if the dead were in their own territory, the Athenians 
themselves knew best what to do; for they thought, that though 
Oropia, wherein the dead lay, the battle being fought in the border,* 
by subjection belonged to the Athenians, yet they could not fetch 
them oflf by force ; and for truce, that the Athenians might come safely 
on Athenian ground, they would give none, but conceived it was a 
handsome answer to say, that if they would quit the ground, they 
should obtain whatsoever they required. Which when the Athenian 
herald heard, he went his way without effect. 

C. The Boeotians presently sent for darters and slingers from the 
towns on the Melian gulf, and with these, and two thousand men of 
arms of Corinth, and the Peloponnesian garrison that was put out of 
Nissea, and the Megareans, all which arrived after the battle, they 
marched forthwith to Delium, and assaulted the wall ; and when they 
had attempted the same many other ways, at length they brought to it 
an engine, wherewith they took it, made in this manner : having slit 
in two a great mast, they made hollow both the sides, and curiously 
set them together again in form of a pipe. At the end of it in chains 
they hung a caldron, and into the caldron from the end of the mast 

^ tA jx-fi TTpknovTa Kofii'^tffOai, Bekker. their dead, than they who are unwilling 

TO. TTpiTTovray Duker; that they are to redeem what they ought not to redeem 

much more impious who require them by temples, 

to give back the teniples in payment for ' Between Attica and Boeotia. 
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they conveyed a snout of iron, having with iron also armed a great 
part of the rest of the wood. They carried it to the wall (being far 
oflf) in carts, to that part where it was most made up, with the matter 
of the vineyard, and with wood. And when it was close, they applied 
a pair of great bellows to the end next themselves, and blew. The 
blast passing narrowly through into the caldron, in which were coals 
of fire, brimstone, and pitch, raised an exceeding great flame, and set 
the wall on fire ; so that no man being able to stand any longer on it, 
but abandoning tlie same, and betaking themselves to night, the wall 
was by that means taken. Of the defendants some were slain, and 
two hundred taken prisoners. The rest of the number recovered their 
galleys, and got home. 

CI. Delium thus taken on the seventeenth day after the battle, and 
the herald, who not long after was sent again about the fetching 
away of the dead, not knowing it, the Boeotians let him have them, 
and answered no more as they had formerly done. In the battle there 
died, Boeotians, few less than five hundred ; Athenians, few less than a 
thousand, with Hippocrates, the general ; but of light-armed soldiers, 
and such as carried the provisions of the army, a great number.' 

Not long after this battle, Demosthenes, who had been with his 
army at Siphse, seeing the treason succeeded not, having aboard his 
galleys his army of Acarnanians and Agrsans, and four hundred men 
of arms of Athens, landed in Sicyonia. But before all his galleys 
came to shore, the Sicyonians, who went out to defend their territory, 
put to flight such as were already landed, and chased them back to 
their galleys ; having also slain some, and taken some alive. And 
when they had erected a trophy, they gave truce to the Athenians for 
the fetching away of their dead. About the time that these things 
passed at Delium, died Sitalces, king of the Odrysians, overcome in 
battle in an expedition against the Triballians. Seuthes, the son of 
Sparadocus, his nephew, succeeded him in the kingdom both of the 
Odrysians and of the rest of Thrace, as much as was before subject 
to Sitalces.' 

CU. The same winter, Brasidas, with the confederates in Thrace, 
made war on Amphipolis, on the river Strymon, a colony of the Athe- 
nians. The place whereon tlie city now stands, Aristagoras,' of Mi- 
letusy had formerly attempted to inhabit when he fled from king Darius, 
but was beaten away by the £donians. Two and thirty years after 
this, the Athenians assayed the same, and sent thither ten thousand of 
their own city, and of others as many as would go. And these were 
destroyed all by the Thracians at Drabescus.^ And again, in the 
twenty-ninth year after, conducted by Agnon, the son of Nicias, the 

> On this occasion the Athenians re- him to a place of safety. Athenaeus, as 

ceived a terrible blow. They ever after is observed by Casaubon, has shew^n 

remained in dread of the Thebans. — that this could not be the case. (Athen. 

Strabo relates, that Xenophon owed v. 15.) See Jtfi(/ord, c. xvi. sect. 3. 

his life this day to Socrates ; for, having ^ Book ii. 97, 101. 

fallen from his horse, and being tram- ^ Herod, v. 1 1 and 24. 

pled among the crowd, Socrates took * Book i. 100, Cimon, leader of the 

him upon his shoulders, and carried Athenians* 
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Athenians came, and having driven out the Edonians, became foun- 
ders of this place, formerly called the Nine-ways.' This army lay 
then at £ion, a town of traffic by the sea side, subject to the Athe- 
nians, at the mouth of the Strymon ; five and twenty furlongs from the 
city : Agnon ilamed this city Amphipolis, because it was surrounded 
by the river Strymon, that nms on either side it. When he had taken 
it in, with a long wall from river to river, he put inhabitants into the 
place, being conspicuous round about, both to the sea and land. 

CIII. Against this city marched Brasidas with his army, dislodg- 
ing from A mas, in Chalcidaea. Being, about twilight, come as far as 
Aulon and Bromiscus, where the lake Bolbe enters the sea, he caused 
his armv to sup, and then marched forward by night The weather 
was foul, and it snowed a little, which also made him the rather 
march, as desiring that none of Amphipolis, but only the traitors, 
should be aware of his coming. For there were both Argilians that 
dwelt in the same city, (now Argilus is a colony of the Andrians) and 
others, that contrived this, induced thereto, some by Perdiccas, and 
some by the Chalcidaeans. But above all, the Argilians being of a 
city near it, and ever suspected by the Athenians, and secret enemies 
to the place, as soon as opportunity was offered, and Brasidas arrived 
(who had also long before dealt underhand with las many of them as 
dwelt in Amphipolis, to betray it) both received him into their own 
city, and revolting from the Athenians, brought the army forward the 
same night, as far as the bridge of the river.' The town stood not 
close to the river, nor was there a fort at the bridge then, as there is 
now, but they kept it only with a small guard of soldiers. Having 
easily forced this guard, both in respect of the treason, and of die 
weather, and of his own unexpected approach, he passed the bridge, 
and was presently master of whatsoever the Amphipolitans had, that 
dwelt without. 

CIV. Having thus suddenly passed the bridge, and many of tbose 
Without being slain, and some ned into the city, the Amphipolitans 
were in very great confusion at it, and the rather, because thej were 
jealous one of another. And it is said that if Brasidas had not sent 
out his army to take booty, but had marched presently to the city, he 
had in all likelihood taken it then. But so it was, that he pilc^ied 
there, and fell upon those without, and seeing nothing succeeded by 
those within, lay still on the place. But the faction contrary to the 
traitors, being superior in number, whereby the gates were not opened 
presently, both they and Encles, the general, who was then there for 
the Athenians, to keep the town^ sent to the other general, Thucy- 
dides, the son of Olorus, the writer of this history, who had charge in 
Thrace,' and was now about Tbasus, (which is an island, and a colony 

* During the administration of Peri- that night, they placed the army before 

cles, and according to Diodoras, only morning at the bridge of the river, 
thirteen years before the campaign of ^ knl rbv Uripov ffrpartiybv r&v M 

Brasidas in Thrace. Diod. xii. 82. Op^KtjCt Bekker. rbv iiri Op^cifCt 

3 Karkarriaav rbv trrparbv irpb sia, Daker ; sent unto the other general, 

Bekker. Kariffrrifrav rbv trrgarbv irpotru), who was general over affairs in Thrace. 
Duker ; revolting from the Athenians in 
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of the Parians, dtstant from Amphipolis about half a day's sail,) re- 
quiring^ him to come and relieve them.* He hearing the news, went 
tiiither in all haste, with seven galleys which chanced to be with him 
at that time, his purpose principally being to prevent the yielding up 
of Amphipolis, but if he should fail of that, then to possess himself of 
Eion,^ before Brasidas' coming. 

CV. Brasidas in the mean time fearing the md of the galleys, to 
tome from Thasus, and having also been informed that Thucydides 
possessed mines of gold in the parts of Thrace thereabouts, and was 
thereby of ability amongst the {principal men of the continent, hastened 
by all means to get AmphipoUs, before he should arrive ; lest other- 
wise at his coming, the commons of Amphipolis, expecting that he 
would levy confederates, both from the sea side, and in Thrace, and 
relieve them, should thereupon refuse to yield. And to that end^ 
offered them a moderate composition, causing to be proclaimed, that 
whatsoever Amphipolitan or Athenian would, might continue to dwell 
there, and enjoy his own, with equal and like form of government. 
And that he that would not, should have five days' respite to be gone 
and carry away his goods. 

CVI. When the commons heard this, their minds were turned ; and 
the rather, because the Athenians amongst them were but few, and 
the most were a promiscuous multitude ; and the kinsmen of those 
that were taken without, flocked together within, and in respect of 
their fear, they all thought the proclamation reasonable. The Athenians 
thought so, because they were willing to go out, as apprehending their 
own danger to be greater than that of the rest, and withal, not ex- 
pecting aid in haste ; and the rest of the multitude, as being thereby 
both delivered of the danger, and withal to retain their city, with the 
equal form of government. Insomuch that they who conspired with 
Brasidas, now openly justified the offer to be reasonable, and seeing 
the minds of the commons were now turned, and that they gave ear 
no more to the words of the Athenian general, they compounded, and 
on the conditions proclaimed, received him. Thus did these men de- 
liver up the city, and Thucydides, with his galleys, arrivied in the 
evening of the same day at Eion. Brasidas had already got Am- 
phipolis, and wanted but a night of taking Eion also, for if these gal- 
leys had not come speedily to relieve it, by next morning it had been 
had. 

CVII. After this, Thucydides assured Eion, so as it should be safe, 
both for the present, though Brasidas should assault it, and for the fu- 
ture ; and took into it, such, as according to the proclamation made, 
came down from Amphipolis. Brasidas, with many boats, came sud- 
denly down the river to Eion, and attempted to seize on the point of 
the ground lying out from the wall into the sea, and thereby to com- 
mand the mouth of the river; he assayed also the same, at the same 

> Thucydides imputes expressly no > ^^ 'Ei6va wpoKarc^aPiaVy Bekker. 

blame to his colleague ; but tiie couduct irpoKaraXa^ilVf Duker ; otherwise being 

of Eucles appears evidently to have beforehand, in taking possession of 

been deficient either in judgment or in Eion. 
yigour^ or rather in both. SSxtford, 
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time by land, and was in both beaten off; but Amphipolb he fur- 
nished with all things necessary. Then revolted to him Myrcinus, a 
city of the Edonians, Pittacus, the king of the Edonians, being slain 
by the sons of Goaxis, and by Braure, his own wife; and not long 
after, Gapselus also, and CEsyme, colonies of the Thasians. Perdic- 
cas also, after the taking of these places, came to him, and helped 
him in assuring the same. 

C Vllf. After Amphipolis was taken, the Athenians were brought 
into great fear, especially because it was a city that yielded them 
much profit, both in timber which is sent them for the building of gal- 
leys, and in revenue of money ; and because also, though the Lace- 
daemonians had a passage open to come against their confederates, 
the Thessalians convoying them, as far as to Strymon, yet if they had 
not got that bridge, the river being upwards nothing but a vast fen, 
and towards £ion well guarded with their galleys, they could have 
gone no further, which now they thought they might easily do; and 
therefore feared lest their confederates should revolt. For Brasidas 
both shewed himself otherwise very moderate, and also gave out in 
speech, that he was sent forth to recover the liberty of Greece. And 
the cities, which were subject to the Athenians, hearing of the taking 
of Amphipolis, and what assurance he brought with him, and of his 
gentleness besides, were extremely desirous of innovation ; and sent 
messengers privily to bid him draw near, every one striving who 
should first revolt. For they thought they might do it boldly, falsely 
estimating the power of the Athenians to be less than afterwards it 
appeared, and making a judgment of it according to blind wilfulness, 
rather than safe forecast. It being the fashion of men, what they 
wish to be true to admit, even upon an ungrounded hope, and what 
they wish not, with a magistral kind of arguing* to reject. Withal, 
because the Athenians had lately received a blow from the Boeotians, 
and because Brasidas had said, not as was the truth, but as served 
best to allure them, that when he was at Nbaea, the Athenians durst 
not fight with those forces of his alone, they grew confident thereon, 
and believed not that any man would come against them. Bat the 
greatest cause of all was, that for the delight they took at this time to 
innovate, and because they were to make trial of the Lacedaemonians, 
not till now angry, they were content by any means to put it to the 
hazard. Which being perceived, the Athenians sent garrison soldiers 
into those cities, as many as the shortness of the time, and the season 
of winter would permit, and he to Lacedaemon, to demand greater 
forces ; and in the mean time prepared to build galleys on the Stry- 
mon. But the Lacedaemonians, partly through envy of the principal 
men, and partly, because they more affected the redemption of their 
men taken in the island,^ and the ending of the war, refused to fur- 
nish him. 

CIX. The same winter, the Megareans having recovered their long 
walls, held by the Athenians, rased them to the very ground, and 
Brasidas, after the taking of Amphipolis, having with him the confe- 

' Xoyiofiif avroKpoLTopi, Sphacteria. 
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derates, marched with his army into the territory called Acte. This is 
that prominent territory, which is disjoined from the continent by a 
ditch made by the king,^ and Athos, a high mountain in the same, 
ends at the ^gean sea. Of its cities, one is Sane, a colony of the 
Andrians, by the side of the said ditch, on the part which looks to the 
sea towards Euboea ; the rest are Thyssus, Cleonse, Acrothoi, Olo- 
phyxus, and Dion ; these are inhabited by promiscuous barbarians of 
two languages;* some few there are also of the Chalcidaeans, but the 
most are Pelasgic, of those Tyrrhene nations that once inhabited 
Athens, and Lemnos ; and of the Bisaltic and Chrestonic nations, 
and Edonians ; and dwell in small cities. The most of which yielded 
to Brasidas, but Sane and Dion held out ; for which cause he staid 
with his army and wasted their territory. 

ex. But seeing they would not hearken to him, he led his army 
presently against Toronc of Chalcidsea, held by the Athenians. He 
was called in by the few, who were ready withal to deliver him the 
city, and arriving there a little before break of day, he sat down with 
his army at the temple of Castor and Pollux, distant about three fur- 
longs from the city. So that by the rest of the city of the Toronaeans, 
and to the Athenian garrison in it, his coming was unperceived. But 
the traitors knowing he was to come, some few of them, being also 
privily gone to him, attended his approach, and when they perceived 
he was come, they took in to them seven men, armed only with dag- 
i;ers, (for of twenty appointed at first to that service, seven only had 
the courage to go in, and were led bv Lysistratus of Olynthus) who 
getting over the wall towards the mam sea unseen, went up (for the 
town standeth on a hilFs side) to the watch that kept the upper end of 
the town, and having slain [the watchmen] brake open the postern 
gate towards Ganastrsea. 

CXI. Brasidas this while, with the rest of his army lay still, and 
then coming a little forward, sent one hundred targeteers before, who, 
when the gates should be opened, and sign agreed on be set up, 
should run in first. These men expecting long, and wondering at the 
matter, by little and little were at length come up close to the city. 
Those Toronseans within, who helped the men that entered to per- 
form the enterprize, when the postern gate was broken open, and the 
gate leading to the market-place opened likewise, by cutting asunder 
the bar, went first and fetched some of them about to the postern, to 
the end that they might suddenly afiright such of the town as knew 
not the matter, both behind and on either side ; and then they put up 
the sign appointed, which was fire, and received the rest of the tar- 
geteers by tne gate that leadeth to the market-place. 

CXI I. Brasidas, when he saw the sign, made his army rise, and 

with a huge cry of all at once, to the great terror of those within, en. 

'tered the city running. Some went directly in by the gate, and some 

by certain squared timber trees, which lay at the wall, (which having 

■ been lately down, was now again in building,) for the drawing up of 

> Xerxes when he invaded Greece. * The Greek and their own bar- 
Herod, vii. 91, &€. barian. 
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stone. Brasidas therefore, with the greatest number, betook biuiself 
to the highest places of the city, to make sure the wiaaiDg of it by 
possessing the places of advantage ; but the rest of the rabble ran 
dispersed here and there, without difference. 

CXIII. When the town was taken, the most of the Torooseans 
were much troubled, because they were not acquainted with the 
matter ; but the conspirators, and such as were pleased with it, joined 
themselves presently to those that entered. The Athenians (of whom 
there were about fiftv men of arms asleep in the market-place,) when 
they knew what had happened, fled all, except some few that were 
slain on the place, some by land, some by water in two galleys that 
kept watch there, and saved themselves in Lecythus, a fort which 
they themselves held, cut off from the rest of the city toward the sea» 
in a narrow isthmus. And thither also fled all such Toronaeans as 
were affected to them. 

CXIV. It being now day, and the city strongly possessed , Rrasidas 
caused a proclamation to be made, that those Toronaeans who were 
fled with the Athenians, might come back, as many as would, to their 
own, and inhabit there in security ; to the Athenians be sent a herald, 
bidding them depart from Lecythus, under truce, with all that they 
had, as [a plac^] that belonged to the Chalcidaeans. The Athenians 
refu&ed to quit, but the truce they desired for one day, to take op the 
dead : and he granted two. In which he fortified the buildings near, 
as did the Athenians theirs. He also called an assembly of the Toro- 
naeans, and spake to them, as he had done before to the Acauthians, 
adding, " That there was no just cause, why either they that had 
*' practised to put the city into his hands, should be the worse thoughit 
*' of, or accounted traitors for it, (seeing that they did it with no intent 
** to bring the city into servitude, nor were hired thereto with money, 
*' but for die benefit and liberty of the city,) or that they who were 
** not made acquainted with it, should think Uiat they themsdves were 
** not to reap as much good by it as the others ; for he came not te 
** destroy either city or man. But had therefore made that procki>- 
*' mation touching those that fled with the Athenians, because be 
*' thought them never the worse for that friendship, and made acccHiot 
'' when they had made trial of the Lacedaemonians, they would shew 
** as much good will also to them, or rather more, as they would be- 
** have themselves with more equity ; and that their present fear was 
** only on want of trial. Withal, he wished them to prepare to be 
«< true confederates for the future, and from henceforward to look to 
*' have their faults imputed ; for what was past he thought they had 
** not done wrong, but suffered it rather from others that were too 

strong for them, and therefore were to be pardoned, if they had is 

aught been against him.'' 

CXV. Having thus said, and put them again into heart, the tmoe 
being expired, he made divers assaults on Lecythus. The Athenians 
fought against them from the wall, though a bad one, and from sudi 
of the houses as had battlements. And for the first day they kept 
them off; but the next, when the enemies were to bring to the wall a 
great engine, out of which they intended to cast fire on their wooden 
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fences, and the army was now coming up to the place where they 
thought they might best apply the engine, and which was easiest to 
be assaulted, the Athenians having, on the top of the building, erected 
a turret of wood, and carried up many buckets of water, and many 
men being also gone up into it, the building, overcharged with weight 
fell suddenly to the ground, and with so huge a noise, that those who 
were near and saw it, were grieved more than afraid ; but such as 
stood further off, especially the farthest of all, supposing the place in 
that part already taken, fled as fast as they could towards the sea, and 
went aboard their galleys. 

GXVI. Brasidas, when he perceived the battlements abandoned, 
and saw what had happened, came on with his army, and presently 
got the fort, and slew all that he found within it. But the rest of the 
Athenians, who before abandoned the place, with their boats and 
galleys,* put themselves into Pallene. But Brasidas (for there is in 
Lecythus a temple of Minerva, and when about to give the assault, 
he had made proclamation, that whosoever first scaled the wall should 
have 30 mine^ of silver for a reward) conceiving the place was won 
bv means not human, gave those 30 minae to the goddess, for the use 
of the temple, and then pulling down Lecythus, built it anew, and 
consecrated the whole place to her. The rest of the winter he spent 
in assuring the places he had already got, and in contriving the con- 
quest of more. Which winter ended, ended the eighth year of this 
war. 

YEAR IX. A.C. 423. OLYMP. 89j. 

CXVIL The Lacedaemonians and Athenians, in the spring of the 
following summer, presently made a cessation of arms for a year, 
having reputed with themselves, the Athenians, that Brasidas should 
by this means cause no more of their cities to revolt, but that by this 
leisure they might prepare to secure them ; and that if this suspension 
pleased them, they might afterwards make some agreement for a 
longer time ; the Lacedaemonians, that the Athenians fearing what they 
feared, would, on the taste of this intermission of their miseries and 
weary life, be the more willing to compound, and with the restitution 
of their men, to conclude a peace for a longer time. For they would 
fain have recovered their men, whilst Brasidas* good fortune con- 
tinued, and whilst, if they could not recover them, they might yet 
(Brasidas prospering, and setting them equal with the Athenians) try 
it out on even terms, and get the victory. — Whereupon a suspension 
of arms was concluded, comprehending both themselves and their con* 
federates, in these words : 

CXVIIT. ** Concerning the temple and oracle of Apollo Pythius, 
** it seems good to us, that whosoever will, may without fraud, and 
** without fear, ask counsel thereat, according to the laws of his 
^' eountry. The same also seems good to the Lacedaemonians and 

' Toig TB nXoioiQ Kal raXg vaval. Ships perly ships of war. Thucydides distin- 
of burden were called wXoia to distin- guishes them, b. ii. c. 84. 
guish them from k^c* which were pro- * £96 158. 
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*' their confederates here present, and they promise moreover to send 
*' ambassadors to the Bceotians and Phocseans, and to do their best 
*' to persuade them to the same. That concerning the treasure be- 
** longing to the god, we shall take care to find out those that ha?e 
*' offended therein, both we and you proceeding with right and equity, 
" according to the laws of our several states. And that whosoever 
<' else will, may do the same, every one according to the law of his 
<* own country. If the Athenians will accord that each side shall 
« keep within their own bounds, retaining what they now possess, the 
<< Lacedaemonians and the rest of the confederates,' touching the same, 
'* think good thus : That the Lacedaemonians in Coryphasium' stay 
*< within the mountains of Bouphras and Tomeus, and the Athenians 
*< in Cythera, without joining together in any league, either we with 
(< them, or they with us. That those in Nisaea and Minoa pass not 
*< the highway, which from the gate of Megara, near the temple of 
<* Nisus, leadeth to the temple of Neptune, and so straight forward to 
<< the bridge that lies over into Minoa. That the Megareans pass not 
** the same high-way, nor into the island which the Athenians have 
** taken ; neither having commerce with other. That the Megareans 
<< keep what they now possess in Troezene, and what they had before 
*' by agreement with the Athenians, and have free navigation both upon 
<< the coasts of their own territories and their confederates. That the 
'' Lacedaemonians and their confederates shall pass the seas, not in a 
** long ship,^ but in any other boat rowed with oars, of burthen not ex- 
*' ceeding 500 talents.^ That the heralds and ambassadors that shall 
'< pass between both sides for the ending of the war, or for trials of 
<' judgment, may go and come without impeachment, with as many 
<* followers as they shall think good, both by sea and land. That 
** during this time of truce, neither we nor you receive one another's 
*' fugitives, free nor bond. That you to us, and we to you shall 
'* afford law according to the use of our several states, to the end our 
'< controversies may be decided judicially without war. This is 
** thought good by the Lacedaemonians and their confederates. But 
** if you shall conceive any other articles more fair, or of more equity 
'' than these, then shall you go and declare the same at Lacedaemon. 
*' For neither shall the Lacedaemonians, nor their confederates, refuse 
*' any thing that you shall make appear to be just But let those that 
« go, go with full authority, even as you do now require it of us. That 
" this truce shall be for a year." 

The people decreed it. Acamantis was president of the assembly. 
Phaenippus the scribe, Niciades overseer,^ and Laches pronounced 
these words : ** With good fortune to the people of Athens, a suspen- 
*^ sion of arms is concluded, as the Lacedaemonians and their con- 

^ ido^e haKitaiiiovloiQ Kal rdig ^vfifid- and therefore here excluded ; yet they 

XoiQ, Bekker. roXg SKKois HvfifAdxoic, had leave to use vessels that went with 

Duker ; it seemeth fit to the Lacedae- the oar, so that they were of another 

monians and their allies. form. 

. * In which stood the fort of Pylos. * ^Twenty-five tons. 

See b. iv. 3 ; v. 18. * See note, ch. xxxi. b. i. 
^ Long ships were of use for the war, 
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** federates have agreed ; and they consented before the people, that 
** the suspension should continue for a year, beginning that same day, 
** being the fourteenth of the mouth Elaphebolion/ In which time 
^* the ambassadors and heralds going from one side to the other, 
** should treat about a final end of the wars. And that the comman- 
*' ders of the army, and the presidents of the city calling an assembly, 
'' the Athenians should hold acouncil touching the manner of embassy, 
** for ending of the war first. And the ambassadors there present 
** should now immediately swear this truce for a year." 

GXIX. The same articles the Lacedaemonians propounded, and 
the confederates agreed to, with the Athenians and their confederates, 
on the twelfth day of the Lacedaemonian month Gerastion. There 
i^reed to these articles and sacrificed,* of the Lacedaemonians, Tau*> 
rus, the son of Cchetimides, Athenaeus, the son of Pericleides, and 
Philocharidas, the son of Cryxidaides. Of the Corinthians, iBneas, 
the son of Ocytes, and £uphamidas, the son of Aristonymus. Of the 
Sicyonians, Damotimus, the son of N^aucrates, and Onasimus, the son 
of Megacles. Of tlie Megareans, Nicasus, the son of Cecalus, and 
Menecrates, the son of Amphidorus. Of the Epidaurians, Amphias, 
the son of Eupaidas. Of the Athenians, the generals themselves, 
Nicostratus, the son of Diotrephes, Nicias, the son of Niceratus, and 
Autocles, the son of Tolmaeus. This was the truce^ and during it 
they were continually in treaty about a longer peace. 

CXX, About the same time, whilst they were going to and fro, 
Scione, a city in Pallene, revolted from the Athenians to Brasidas. 
The Scionaeans say that they be Pellenians, from Peloponnesus, and 
that their ancestors passing the seas from Troy, were driven in by a 
tempest, which tossed the Achaeans up and down, and planted them- 
selves in the place they now dwell ia. Brasidas, on their revolt, went 
over to Scione by night, and though he had a galley with him that 
went before, yet he himself followed aloof in a light-horseman,' for 
this reason, if his light-horseman should be assaulted by some greater 
Tessel, the galley would defend it ; but if he met with a galley equal 
to his own, he made account that such a one would not assault his 
boat, but rather, the galley, whereby he might in the mean time go 
through in safety. When he was over, and had called the Scionaeans 
to assemble, he said the same thing as at Acanthus and Torone, add- 
ing, that they were most worthy to be commended, in as much as 
Pallene in the Isthmus being cut off by the Athenians possessing 
Potidaea, and being no other than islanders, they yet of their own ac- 
cord came forth to meet their liberty, and staid not through cowardice, 
till they must of necessity have been compelled to their own manifest 
good; an argument that they would valiantly undergo any other great 
matter to have their state ordered to their minds ; and that he would 
verily hold them the most faithful friends to the Lacedaemonians, and 
also otherwise do them honour* 

' February. ments between different states. 

' 'EiTTTEv^ovro, they offered sacrifices ' 'Ev iccXi^rc^. See note, ch. ix. b. iv. 
at the making oi all leagues or agree* 
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GXXI. The Scionseans were elated with these words, and now 
every one alike encouraged^ as well they that liked not what was 
done, as they that liked it, entertained a purpose stoutly to undergo 
the war, and received Brasidas both otherwise honourably, and 
crowned him with a crown of gold, in the name of the city, as the 
deliverer of Greece. And private persons honoured him with gar- 
lands, and came to him, as they used to do to a champion that hath 
won a prize. But he leaving there a small garrison for the present, 
came back, and not long after carried over a greater army, with 
design, by the help of those of Scione, to make an attempt upon 
Menda and Potidaea, thinking the Athenians would send succours to 
the place, as to an island, and desiring to prevent them : withal he 
had in hand a practice with some within to have those cities betrayed. 
So he attended ready to undertake that enterprize. 

CXXII. But in the mean time there came to him in a galley, 
Aristonymus for the Athenians, and Athenaeus for the Lacedsemo-* 
nians, that carried about the news of the truce. Whereupon he sent 
away his army again to Torone, and these men related to Brasidas the 
articles of the agreement. The confederates of the Lacedaemonians in 
Thrace approved of what was done, and Aristonymus had in all other 
things satisfaction ; but for the Scionaeans, whose revolt by computa- 
tion of the days, he had found to be after the making of the truce, he 
denied that they were comprehended therein. Brasidas said much in 
contradiction of this, and that the city revolted before the truce, and 
refused to render it. But when Aristonymus had sent to Athens to 
inform them of the matter, the Athenians were ready presently to have 
sent an army against Scione. The Lacedaemonians in the mean time 
sent ambassadors to the Athenians to tell them, that they could not 
send an army against it without breach of the truce ; and on Brasidas' 
word, challenged the city to belong to them, offering themselves to the 
decision of the law. But the Athenians would by no means put the 
matter to judgment ; but meant, with all the speed they could make, 
to send an army against it; l>eing angry at the heart that it should 
come to this pass, that even islanders durst revolt, and trust to the 
unprofitable help of the strength of the Lacedaemonians by land. 
Besides touching the time of the revolt, the Athenians had more truth 
on their side than themselves alleged. For the revolt of the Scionseaos 
was after the truce two days. Whereupon, by the advice of Cleon, 
they made a decree to take them by force, and to put them all to the 
sword. And forbearing war in all places else, they prepared them- 
selves only for that. 

CXXIIL Meanwhile revolted also Menda' in Pallene, a colony of 
the Eretrians. These also Brasidas received into protection, holding 
it for no wrong, because they came in openly in time of truce ; and 
somewhat there was also, which he charged the Athenians with, 
about breach of the truce. For which cause the Mendaeans had also 
been the bolder, as sure of the intention of Brasidas,^ which they 
might guess at by Scione, in as much as he could not be got to deliver 

' See Herod, vii. ' Sure he would not reject them. 
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ity and withal , the few were they which had practised the reTolt, 
who being once about it, would by no means give it over, but fearing 
lest they should be discovered, forced the multitude contrary to their 
own inclinations to the same. The Athenians being hereof presently 
advertised, and much more angry now than before, made preparation 
to war upon both, and Brasidas expecting that they would send a fleet 
against them, received the women and children of the Scionaeans and 
Mendaeans into Olynthus in Chalcidaea, and sent over thither five 
hundred Peloponnesian men of arms, and three hundred Chaicidsean 
targeteers, and for commander of them all, Polydamidas. And those 
that were left in Scione and Menda, joined in the administration of 
their affairs, as expecting to have the Athenian fleet immediately with 
them. 

CXXIV. Meanwhile Brasidas and Perdiccas, with joint forces, 
march into Lyncus against Arrhibaeus the second time. Perdiccas 
led with him the power of his Macedonian subjects, and such Grecian 
men of arms as dwelt among them. Brasidas, besides the Pelopon- 
nesians that were left him, led with him the Chaicidseans, Acan- 
thians, and the rest according to the forces they could severally make. 
The whole number of the Grecian men of arms was about three thou- 
sand. The horsemen, both Macedonians and Chalcidacans, some- 
what less than one thousand, but the other rabble of Barbarians was 
great. Being entered the territory of Arrhibseus, and finding the Lyn- 
cesteans encamped in the field, they also sat down opposite to their 
camp. And the foot of each side, being lodged upon a hill, and a 
plain lying betwixt them both, the horsemen ran down into the same, 
and a skirmish followed, first between the horse only of them both ; 
but afterwards the men of arms of the Lyncesteans coming down to 
aid their horse from the hill, and offering battle first, Brasidas and 
Perdiccas drew down their army likewise, and charging, put the Lyn- 
cesteans to flight, many of whom being slain, the rest retired to the 
hill top, and lay still. After this they erected a trophy, and staid two 
or three days expecting the lilyrians, who were coming to Perdiccas 
upon hire, and Perdiccas meant afterwards to have gone on against 
the villages of Arrhibaeus one after another, and to have sat still there 
no longer. But Brasidas having his thoughts on Menda, lest, if the 
Athenians came thither before his return, it should receive some 
blow ; seeing withal that the lilyrians came not, had no liking to do 
so, but rather to retire. 

CXXV. Whilst they thus varied, word was brought that the lily- 
rians had betrayed Perdiccas, and joined themselves with Arrbibaeus; 
so that now by them both it was thought good to retire, for fear of 
these who were a warlike people, but yet for the time when to march, 
there was nothing concluded by reason of their variance. The next 
night the Macedonians, and multitude of Barbarians, as it is usual 
with great armies to be terrified upon causes unknown, being suddenly 
afiirighted, and supposing them to be many more in number than they 
were, and even now upon them, betook themselves to present flight, 
and went home. And Perdiccas, who at first knew not of it, they 
constrained when he knew, before he had spoken with Brasidas, (their 
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camps being far asunder) to be gone also. Brasidas bedmes in the 
morning, when he understood that the Macedonians were gone away 
without him, and that the Illyrians and Arrhibaeans were coming upon 
him, putting his men of arms into a square, and receiving the multi- 
tude of his light-armed into the midst, intended to retire likewise. The 
youngest men of his soldiers he appointed to run out upon the enemy, 
when they charged the army any where with shot ; and he himself 
with three hundred chosen men, marching in the rear, intended as be 
retired, to sustain the foremost of the enemy fighting, if they came 
close up. But before thie enemy approached, he encouraged his aoU 
diers, as the shortness of the time gave him leave, with words to this 
effect : — 

Oration of Brasidas to hU Soldiers. 

CXXVI. ** Men of Peloponnesus, if I did not mistrust, in respect 
^* you are thus abandoned by the Macedonians, and that the Barba- 
** rians who come upon you, are many, that you were afraid, I 

should not at this time instruct you, and encourage you as 1 do. 

But now against this desertion of your companions, and the multi- 
*' tudc of your enemies, I will endeavour with a short instruction and 
*^ hortative, to give you encouragement to the full. For, to be good 
** soldiers, is to you natural, not by the presence of any confederates, 
<* but by your own valour; and not to fear others for number, see- 
** ing you are not come from a city where the many bear rule over the 
*' few, but the few over many, and have got this for power by no other 
*' means than by overcoming in fight. And as to these Barbarians, 
** whom through ignorance you fear, you may take notice both by the 

former battles fought against them with the Macedonians, and also 

by what I myself conjecture, and have heard by others, that they 
*^ have no great danger in them. For when any enemy makes shew 
'< of strength, being indeed weak, the truth once known, rather serves 
** to embolden the other side ; whereas against such as have valour 
*^ indeed, a man will be the boldest, when he knows the least. These 
*^ men here, to such as have not tried them, do indeed make terrible 
*^ offers ; for the sight of their number is fearful ; the greatness of their 
** cry, intolerable ; and the vain shaking of their weapons on high, is 
*^ not without signification of menacing. But they are not answerable 
*' to this when with such as stand them, they come to blows. For 
** fighting without order, they will quit the place without shame, if 
'< they be once pressed, and seeing it is with them honourable alike 
'< to fight, or run away, their valours are never called in question. 
** And a battle wherein every one may do as he list, affords them a 
** more handsome excuse to save themselves. But they trust rather 
'' in their standing out of danger, and terrifying us afar off, than in 
*^ coming to hands with us, else they would rather have taken that 
** course than this. And you see manifestly, that all that was before 
** terrible in them, is in effect little, and serves only to urge you to be 
** going, with their shew and noise. Which if you sustain at their first 
*< coming on, and again withdraw yourselves still, as you shall have 
*' leisure, iu your order and places, you shall not only come the sooner 
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** to a place of safety, but shall learn abo against hereafter, that such 
** a rabble as this, to men prepared to endure their first charge, do 
** but make a flourish of valour, with threats from afar, before the 
** battle; but to such as give them ground, they are eager enough to 
** seem courageous, where they may do it safely.'* 

CXXVII. When Brasidas had made his exhortation he led away 
his army. And the Barbarians seeing it, pressed after them with 
great cries and tumult, as supposing he fled. But seeing that those 
who were appointed to run out upon them, did so, and met them, 
which way soever they came on ; and that Brasidas himself with his 
chosen band sustained them where they charged close, and endured 
the first brunt, beyond their expectation, and seeing abo that after- 
wards continually when they charged, the other received them and 
fought, and when they ceased, the other retired, then at length the 
greatest part of the Barbarians forbore the Grecians, that with Brasi. 
das were in the open field, and leaving a part to follow them with 
shot, the rest ran with all speed after the Macedonians who were 
fled, of whom, as many as they overtook, they slew ; and withal, pre- 
possessed the passage, which is a narrow one between two hills, 
giving entrance into the country of Arrhibaeus, knowing that there was 
no other passage, by which Brasidas could get away. And when he 
was come to the very strait, they were going about him, to have cut 
him off. 

CXXVIII. He, when he saw this, commanded the three hundred 
that were with him, to run every man as fast as he could to one of the 
tops, which of them they could easiest get up to, and try if they could 
drive down those Barbarians that were now going up to the same, be- 
fore any greater number was above to hem them in. These accordingly 
fought with and overcame the Barbarians upon the hill, and thereby 
the rest of the army marched more easily to the top. For this beating 
them from the vantage of the hill, made the Barbarians also afraid, 
so that they followed them no further, conceiving withal, that they 
were now at the confines, and already escaped through. Brasidas, 
having now got the hills, and marching with more safety, came first 
the same day to Arnissa,* of the dominion of Perdiccas. And the 
soldiers of themselves being angry with the Macedonians, for leaving 
them behind, whatsoever teams of oxen, or fardles fallen from any 
man, (as was likely to happen in a retreat, made in fear, and in the 
night,) they lighted on by the way, the oxen they cut in pieces, and 
took the fiinlles to themselves. And from this time Perdiccas first 
esteemed Brasidas as his enemy, and afterwards hated the PeIo|K>n- 
nesians, not with ordinary hatred for the Athenians' sake ; but being 
utterly fallen out with him, about his own particular interest, sought 
means as soon as he could to compound with these, and to be dis- 
leagued from the other. 

CXXIX. Brasidas, at his return out of Macedonia to Torone, 
found that the Athenians had already taken Menda, and therefore 
staying there, for he thought it impossible to pass over into Pallene,.. 

* A town situated on the river Erigon. 
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<< federates have agreed ; and they consented before the people, that 
** the suspension should continue for a year, beginning that same day, 
*' being the fourteenth of the mouth Elaphebolion.^ In which time 
^* the ambassadors and heralds going from one side to the other, 
*' should treat about a final end of the wars. And that the comman- 
** ders of the army, and the presidents of the city calling an assembly, 
** the Athenians should hold a council touching the manner of embassy, 
*' for ending of the war first. And the ambassadors there present 
" should now immediately swear this truce for a year.*' 

CXIX. The same articles the Lacedaemonians propounded, and 
the confederates agreed to, with the Athenians and their confederates, 
on the twelfth day of the Lacedaemonian month Gerastion. There 
i^reed to these articles and sacrificed,^ of the Lacedaemonians, Tau- 
rus, the son of Cchetimides, Athenaeus, the son of Pericleides, and 
Philocharidas, the son of £i*yxidaides. Of the Corinthians, iBneas, 
the son of Ocytes, and £uphamidas, the son of Aristonymus. Of the 
Sicyonians, Damotimus, the son of N^aucrates, and Onasimus, the son 
of Megacles. Of the iVIegareans, Nicasus, the son of Cecalus, and 
Menecrates, the son of Amphidorus. Of the Epidaurians, Amphias, 
the son of Eupaidas. Of the Athenians, the generals themselves, 
Nicostratus, the son of Diotrephes, Nicias, the son of Niceratus, and 
Autocles, the son of Tolmaeus. This was the truce^ and during it 
they were continually in treaty about a longer peace. 

CXX. About the same time, whilst they were going to and fro, 
Scione, a city in Pallene, revolted from the Athenians to Brasidas. 
The Scionaeans say that they be Pellenians, from Peloponnesus, and 
that their ancestors passing the seas from Troy, were driven in by a 
tempest, which tossed the Achaeans up and down, and planted them- 
selves in the place they now dwell in. Brasidas, on their revolt, went 
over to Scione by night, and though he had a galley with him that 
went before, yet he himself followed aloof in a light-horseman,' for 
ibis reason, if his light-horseman should be assaulted by some greater 
Tessel, the galley would defend it ; but if he met with a galley equal 
to his own, he made account that such a one would not assault his 
.boat, but rather, the galley, whereby he might in the mean time go 
Aiough in safety. When he was over, and had called the Scionaeans 
to assemble, he said the same thing as at Acanthus and Torone, add- 
ing, that they were most worthy to be commended, in as much as 
Pallene in the Isthmus being cut off by the Athenians possessing 
'Potidasa, and being no other than islanders, they yet of their own ac- 
cord came forth to meet their liberty, and staid not through cowardice, 
till they must of necessity have been compelled to their own manifest 
good; aa argument that they would valiantly undergo any other great 
matter to have their state ordered to their minds ; and that he would 
▼erily hold them the most faithful friends to the Lacedaemonians, and 
also otherwise do them honour. 



1 February. ments between different states. 

* 'EffirkvSovTOy they offered sacrifices ' 'Ev iccXi^rc^. See note, ch. ix. b. iv, 
at the making of all leagues or agree- 
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CXXXIV. The winter foUowingy nothing was done between the 
Athenians and the LacedsemonianSy because of the truce; but the 
Mantineans, and the Tegeatae, with the confederates of both, fought a 
battle at Laodicea, in the territory of Oresthis/ wherein the victory 
was doubtful, for either side put to flight one wing of their enemies, 
both sides set up trophies, and both sidea sent off their spoils to Del- 
phi. Nevertheless, after many slain on either side, and equal battle, 
which ended by the coming of night, the Tegeatae lodged all night in 
the place, and erected their trophy then presently, whereas the Manti- 
neans turned to Bucolion, and set up their trophy afterwards. 

CXXXV. The same winter ending, and the spring now approach- 
ing, Brasidas made an attempt on Potidaea ; for coming by night, he 
applied his ladders, and was thitherto undiscemed. He took the time 
to apply his ladders, when the bell passed by, and before he that car- 
ried it to the next returned.' Nevertheless, being discovered, he 
sealed not the wall, but presently again withdrew his army with speed, 
not staying till it was day. 80 ended this winter, and the ninth year 
of this war written by Thucydides. 

> Oresthis, accordiDg to Bekker,eoiii- swer, in proof that he was at his post^ 

monly Orestis. See Livy, xxxi. and and awake. The interval between the 

Strabo, vii. rounds was so considerable, and the vi- 

^ The officers regularly went their gilance of the centinel, as the bell was 

rounds to see that all the centinels Just gone by, might be so relaxed, that 

were at their posts. When they ap- Brasidas hoped be might execute hia 

preached any of them, a little bell was scheme. Smiih* 
rung, to which the centinel was to an- 
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Newfiff Hx yHtrs more of ihe loar. TVuee of the formtr year ended* Goon tears on 
the Chaleidic cUies, tmd recovers Torone, Plueax sent by the Athenians to move a 
war amongst the Sicilians, Clean and Brasidas, who were the principal matn- 
tainers of the war, both slain at Amphipolis. Presently after iheir death a peace 
concUidedf after that a league between the Lacedamonians and the Athenians. 
Divers of the Lacedemonian cot^federates discontented thereat, seek the confederacy 
of the Argives. These make league, first with the Corinthians^ Eieans, and Mam- 
tineans, then with the Lacedofmonians ; and then again {by the artifice of AIcp- 
blades) with the Athenians, After this the Argives make war on the Epidaurians; 
und the Lacedamonians on the Argives, The Athenian captains and the Melians 
treat by way of dialogue^ touching the yielding of Melos^ which the Atheniam 
^fterwwrds besiege wsd win, 

YEAR X. A. C. 429. OLTMP. 69-}. 

CHAP. I, 

XHE summer followiogy the truce for a year, which was to last till 
the Pythian holidays/ expired ; during the truce, the Athenians re-* 
moved the Delians from Delos , because though they were conse- 
crated, yet for a certain crime committed of old, they esteemed them 
polluted ; because also they thought there wanted this part to make 
perfect the purgation of the island ; in the purging whereof, as I de- 
clared before,* they thought they did well to take up the sepulchres of 
the dead. These Delians seated themselves afterwards, every one 
as he came, in Atramyttium' in Asia, [a town] given them by Phar- 
naces.^ 

IL After the truce, Cleon* prevailed with the Athenians to be sent 
^Ht with a fleet against the cities lying upon Thrace, having with him 
of Athenians twelve hundred men of arms, and three hundred horse- 
men ; of confederates more, and thirty galleys. And first arriving at 
Scione, which was yet besieged, he took aboard some men of arms, 

* Exercises dedicated to Apollo, and each was inclined. 

celebrated at Delphi, about the 12th ef ' After the affair at Pylos, when in 

the month Elaphoboliam, as may be ga- the height of popularity, Cleon'scondnot 

thered by the begiBuiag of the truce on was held up to public ridicule by Aris- 

that day. tophanes, in the comedy of the Knights, 

* B. iii. 104. in which he was much reviled. The e€> 

* See b. viii. 108. feet produced on the minds of the people 
^ oi$r<tfc ^aaroQ dputiroy Bekker. — was extraordinary. He was accused of 

' 6c ^caoToc Hffiiiro, linker. And the misapplying the public money, and con- 
Delians inhabited Atramyttium,in Asia, demned to pay a fine of five talents. See 
(Phamaces hayin|| given it to them,) so Aristoph, Acharn. v. 6. and Nub. t.549. 
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of those that kept the siege, and sailed to the haven of the Colopho- 
nians, not far distant from the city of Torone. And there having 
heard by fugitives, that Brasidas was not in Torone, nor those within 
sufficient to give him battle, he marched with his army to the city, 
«nd sent ten galleys about into the bavcB.^ And first he came to the 
new wall, which Brasidas had raised about the city to take in the 
suburbs, making a breach in the old wall, that the whole might be 
one city. 

III. And Pasitelidas, the Lacedsemonian commandant, with the 
garrison there present, came to the defence, and fought with the Athe- 
nians that assaulted it. But being oppressed, (and the ^alleys ^hich 
were before sent about, being by this time come into the nayen) Pasi- 
telidas was afraid lest those valleys should take the town unfurnished 
of defendants before he could get back, and that the Atheniaiis on the 
other side should win the wall, and be be intercepted between them 
both ; and thereupon abandoned the wall, and ran back to the city. 
But the Athenians in the ffalle^s having taken the town before ne 
came, and the land army fdlowmg in after him without resistance, 
and entering the city by the breach of the old wall, slew some of the 
Peloponnesians and Toronaeans on the place, and some others, amongst 
whom was the commandant Pasitelidas, they took alive. Brasidas 
was now coming with aid towards Torone, but advertised by the way 
that it was already lost, went back again, being about forty furlongs 
short of preventing it. Cleon and the Athenians erected two trophies, 
one at the haven, another at the wall, and made slaves of the women 
and children of the Toronaeans, but the men, and the P^ponnesians, 
and such Chalcidaeans as were amongst them, in all about aeyen hun- 
dred, they sent prisoners to Athens ; and the PelopounesianB were 
afterwards at the making of the peace dismissed^ the rest were le- 
deemed by the Olynthians, by exchange of roan for man. About the 
same time the Boeotians took Panactum, a fort of the AthcmiaBs, 
standing in their confines, by treason; and Cleon, having settled the 
garrison in Torone, went thence by sea about mount Athos, to make 
war against Amphipolis. 

IV. About the same time, Phaeax, the son of Erasistratus^ who 
with two others was sent ambassador to Italy and Sicily^ departed 
from Athens with two galleys. For the Leontines, nStn the Athe- 
nians, on the making of the peace, were gone out of Siotly, received 
many strangers into the freedom of their city, and the comnKNU had a 
purpose also to have made division of the land. But the great men 
perceiving it, called in the Syracusians, and drove the commons oat; 
and they wandered up atid down every One as he chanced ; and the 
great men, on conditions agreed on with the S3rrftcusian8, abandoning 
and deserting that city, went to dwell with the privilege of free citi- 
zens in Syracuse. After this again, some of them relinquished Syra- 
cuse on dislike, and seized on Phocaeae, a certain place of the city of 
the Leontines, and on Bricinniee, a castle in Leontina ; thither also 
came to them most of the commons that had before been driven out, 

> Of Tofone. 
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Aftd »elUuigthem8eIreBy made war from those places of strength. On 
intelligeooe hereof, the Athenians sent Phseax Uiither to persaade their 
confederates there, and, if they could, all the Sicilians jointly, to make 
war on the Syracusians that were now beginning to grow great, to try 
if they might thereby preserve the common people of the Leontines. 
Phfcax arriving, prevailed with the Camarinteans and the Agrtgen- 
^es; but the business finding a stop at Gel a, he went to no more, 
conceiving he should not be able to jpersuade them. So he returned 
Ihiroiigh tike cities of the Siculi to Catana, having been at Bricinnitt 
hy the way, and there encouraged them to hold out; and from Catana 
be set sail, and departed. 

V. In his voyage to Sicily, both going and coming, he dealt as he 
went by with sundry cities also of Italy, to enter into friendship with 
the Athenians, and also lighted on those Locrians, who having dwelt 
Ottce in Messena, were afterwards driven out again ; being the same 
who after the peace in Sicily, on a sedition in Messena, wherein one 
of the factions called in the Locrians, had been then sent to inhabit 
there, and now were sent away again, for the Locrians held Messena 
for « time. Pheeax therefore chancing to meet with these as they 
were going to their ovrn city, did them no hurt ; for the Locrians had 
been in speech with him about an agreement with the Athenians. For 
whea the Sicilians made a general peace, these only of the confede- 
rates refused to make peace with the Athenians ; nor indeed would 
they have done it now, but that they were constrained by their war 
with the Itonseans and Melaeans, their own colonies and borderers. 
And Phsax after this returned to Athens. 

VI. Cleon, who was now gone from Torone, and come about to 
Amphipolis, making £ion the seat of the war, assaultid Stagirus, a 
colony of the Andrians,* but could not take it ; but Galepsus, a colony 
of the Thasians, he took by assault. And having ^nt ambassadors 
to Perdiccas to will him to come to him with his forces, according to 
Ifae league, and other ambassadors into Thrace to PoUes, king of the 
Odomantians, to take up as many mercenary^Thracians as he could, 
he lay still in Eion, expecting their coming. Brasidas, on notice 
hereof, sat down over against him at Cerdylium ; this is a place be- 
longing to the Argilians, standing high, and beyond the river, not fir 
iiroia Amphipolis, and from whence he might discern all that was 
about him, so that Cleon could not but be seen, if he should rise with 
his army to go against Amphipolis ; which he expected he would do, 
and that in contempt of bis small number, would go up with the forces 
he had then present. Withal he furnished himself with fifteen hundred 
mercenary Thracians, and took to him all his Edonians, both horse- 
waem and targeteers ; he had also of Myrcinians and Chalcidseans, one 
thousand targeteers, besides them in Amphipolis. But for men of 
arms, his whole number was eX the most two thousand, and of Ore* 
cian horsemen three hundred. With fifteen hundred of these came 
Brasidas, and sat down at Cerdylium ; the rest stood ready ordered 
with Cleandas their captain within Amphipolis. 

• B. ir. 88. 
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CXXI. The Scionaeans were elated with these words, and now 
every one alike encouraged, as well they that liked not what was 
done, as they that liked it, entertained a purpose stoutly to undergo 
the war, and received Brasidas both otherwise honourably, and 
crowned him with a crown of gold, in the name of the city, as the 
deliverer of Greece. And private persons honoured him with gar- 
lands, and came to him, as they used to do to a champion that hath 
won a prize. But he leaving there a small garrison for the present, 
came back, and not long after carried over a greater army, with 
design, by the help of those of Scione, to make an attempt upon 
Menda and Potidsea, thinking the Athenians would send succours to 
the place, as to an island, and desiring to prevent them : withal he 
had in hand a practice with some within to have those cities betrayed. 
So he attended ready to undertake that enterprize. 

CXXII. But in the mean time there came to him in a galley, 
Aristonymus for the Athenians, and Athenseus for the Lacedaemo- 
nians, that carried about the news of the truce. Whereupon he sent 
away his army again to Torone, and these men related to Brasidas the 
articles of the agreement. The confederates of the Lacedaemonians in 
Thrace approved of what was done, and Aristonymus had in all other 
things satisfaction ; but for the Scionaeans, whose revolt by computa- 
tion of the days, he had found to be after the making of the truce, he 
denied that they were comprehended therein. Brasidas said much in 
contradiction of this, and that the city revolted before the truce, and 
refused to render it. But when Aristonymus had sent to Athens to 
inform them of the matter, the Athenians were ready presently to have 
sent an army against Scione. The Lacedaemonians in the mean time 
sent ambassadors to the Athenians to tell them, that they could not 
send an army against it without breach of the truce ; and on Brasidas' 
word, challenged the city to belong to them, offering themselves to the 
decision of the law. But the Athenians would by no means put the 
matter to judgment; but meant, with all the speed they could make, 
to send an army against it ; being angry at the heart that it should 
come to this pass, that even islanders durst revolt, and trust to the 
unprofitable help of the strength of the Lacedaemonians by land. 
Besides touching the time of the revolt, the Athenians had more truth 
on their side than themselves alleged. For the revolt of the Scionseans 
was after the truce two days. Whereupon, by the advice of Cleon, 
they made a decree to take them by force, and to put them all to the 
sword. And forbearing war in all places else, they prepared them- 
selves only for that. 

CXXIIL Meanwhile revolted also Menda^ in Pallene, a colony of 
the Eretrians. These also Brasidas received into protection, holding 
it for no wrong, because they came in openly in time of truce ; and 
somewhat there was also, which he charged the Athenians with, 
about breach of the truce. For which cause the Mendaeans had also 
been the bolder, as sure of the intention of Brasidas,^ which they 
might guess at by Scione, in as much as he could not be got to deliver 

> See Herod, vii. ' Sure he would not reject them. 
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it, and withal, the few were they which had practised the revolt, 
who being once about it, would by no means give it over, but fearing 
lest they should be discovered, forced the multitude contrary to their 
own inclinations to the same. The Athenians being hereof presently 
advertised, and much more angry now than before, made preparation 
to war upon both, and Brasidas expecting that they would send a fleet 
against them, received the women and children of the Scionaeans and 
Mendaeans into Olynthus in Chalcidaea, and sent over thither Ave 
hundred Peloponnesian men of arms, and three hundred Chalcidsean 
targeteers, and for commander of them all, Polydamidas. And those 
that were left in Scione and Menda, joined in the administration of 
their affairs, as expecting to have the Athenian fleet immediately with 
them. 

CXXIV. Meanwhile Brasidas and Perdiccas, with joint forces, 
march into Lyncus against Arrhibaeus the second time. Perdiccas 
led with him the power of his Macedonian subjects, and such Grecian 
men of arms as dwelt among them. Brasidas, besides the Pelopon- 
nesian s that were left him, led with him the Chalcidaeans, Acan- 
thians, and the rest according to the forces they could severally make. 
The whole number of the Grecian men of arms was about three thou- 
sand. The horsemen, both Macedonians and Chalcidacans, some- 
what less than one thousand, but the other rabble of Barbarians was 
great. Being entered the territory of Arrhibaeus, and finding the Lyn- 
cesteans encamped in the field, they also sat down opposite to their 
camp. And the foot of each side, being lodged upon a hill, and a 
plain lying betwixt them both, the horsemen ran down into the same, 
and a skirmish followed, first between the horse only of them both ; 
but afterwards the men of arms of the Lyncesteans coming down to 
aid their horse from the hill, and offering battle first, Brasidas and 
Perdiccas drew down their army likewise, and charging, put the Lyn- 
cesteans to flight, many of whom being slain, the rest retired to the 
hill top, and lay still. After this they erected a trophy, and staid two 
or three days expecting the Illyrians, who were coming to Perdiccas 
upon hire, and Perdiccas meant afterwards to have gone on against 
the villages of Arrhibaeus one after another, and to have sat still there 
no longer. But Brasidas having his thoughts on Menda, lest, if the 
Athenians came thither before his return, it should receive some 
blow ; seeing withal that the Illyrians came not, had no liking to do 
so, but rather to retire. 

CXXV. Whilst they thus varied, word was brought that the Illy- 
rians had betrayed Perdiccas, and joined themselves with Arrhibaeus; 
so that now by them both it was thought good to retire, for fear of 
these who were a warlike people, but yet for the time when to march, 
there was nothing concluded by reason of their variance. The next 
night the Macedonians, and multitude of Barbarians, as it is usual 
with great armies to be terrified upon causes uuknown, being suddenly 
affrighted, and supposing them to be many more in number than they 
were, and even now upon them, betook themselves to present flight, 
and went home. And Perdiccas, who at first knew not of it, they 
constrained when he knew, before he had spoken with Brasidas, (their 
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same time, having spied his opportunity, and that the army of Ae 
Athenians remoTed, said to those about him, and the rest, ** These 
** men slay not for us, it is apparent by the wagging of their spean, 
" and of their heads, for where such motion is they use not to stay 
** for the charge of the enemy ; therefore open me somebody the gates 
« appointed, and let us boldly and speedily sally forth upon tt^m.** 
Then he went out himself at the gate towards the trench, and which 
was the first gate of the long wall, which then was standingf and at 
high speed took the straight way, in which, as one passeSi hy thd 
strongest part of the town, there standeth now a trophy. And charg- 
ing upon the midst of the Athenian army, which was terrified both 
with their own disarray, and the valour of the men, forced them to fly. 
And Clearidas (as was appointed) having issued out by the Tbracian 
gates, was withal coming upon them. And it fell out that the Athe- 
nians by this unexpected and sudden attempt, were on both sides in 
confusion; and the left wing, which was next to Eioa, and which indeed 
was marching away before, was immediately broken off from the rest 
of the army, and fled. When that was gone, Brasidas coming up to 
the right wing, was there wounded ; and the Athenians saw not when 
he fell, and they that were near took him up and carried bin off. The 
right wing stood longer to it, and though Cleon hi mseTf presently fled, 
(as at first he intended not to stay,) and was interceptea by a Myrei- 
nian targeteer, and slain, yet his men of arms casting themselves into 
a circle on the top of a little hill, twice or thrice resisted the charge 
of Clearidas, and shrunk not at all, till begirt with the Myrdnian and 
Chalcidaean horse, and with the targeteers, they were put to flight by 
their darts. Thus the whole army of the Athenians getting away with 
much ado over the hills, and by several ways ; all that were not slain 
upon the place, or by the Chalcidaean horse and targeteers, recovered 
Eion. The other side taking up Brasidas out of the battle, and having 
so long kept him alive, brought him yet breathing into the ci^. And 
he knew that his side had got the victory, but expired shortly after.^ 
When Clearidas, with the rest of the army, were returned froai pwsnil 
of the enemy, they rifled those that were slain, and erected a trophy. 
XI. After this the confederates following the corpse of Brasite^ 
all of them in their arms, buried him in the city at the pvblic charge, 
in the entrance of that which is now the market-place.* An^ tlM» 
Amphipolitans afterwards having taken in his monument with a waR, 
sacrificed to him as to a hero, honoured htm with games and anniver- 
sary sacrifice, and attributed their colony to him as founder; pulliog 
down the edifices of Agnon,' and defacing whatever monument migM 
maintain the memory of bis foundation, esteeming Brasiiiks their pre« 
server, and also at Ann time, through fear of the Atheniaits, courting 

1 When the first embassy came from ** yon mistake— 4By son was a nm of 

the Grecians in Thrace to Sparta, after great meri^ bat there are aaw says* 

the death of Brasidas, (which embassy rior to him in Sparta.'*'— Diod.^in. 7S. 

is mentioned by Thucydides, v. 21,) the ' There was a cenotaph to his me- 

ambassadors told Argaleooi8,his mother, mory erected at Sparta.— -See Pausan. 

that Brasidas had not left his equal be. 'Who was their troe fismider. 
hind him. '* Strangers/' answered she, 
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'* to a place of safety, but shall learn also against hereafter, that such 
** a rabble as this, to men prepared to endure their first charge, do 
*' but make a flourish of valour, with threats from afar, before the 
*' battle; but to such as give them ground, they are eager enough to 
** seem courageous, where they may do it safely." 

CXXVII. When Brasidas had made his ex.hortation he led away 
his army. And the Barbarians seeing it, pressed after them with 
great cries and tumult, as supposing he fled. But seeing that those 
who were appointed to run out upon them, did so, and met them, 
which way soever they came on ; and that Brasidas himself with his 
chosen band sustained them where they charged close, and endured 
the first brunt, beyond their expectation, and seeing also that after- 
wards continually when they charged, the other received them and 
fought, and when they ceased, the other retired, then at length the 
greatest part of the Barbarians forbore the Grecians, that with Brasi. 
das were in the open field, and leaving a part to follow them with 
shot, the rest ran with all speed after the Macedonians who were 
fled, of whom, as many as they overtook, they slew ; and withal, pre- 
possessed the passage, which is a narrow one between two hills, 
giving entrance into the country of Arrhibseus, knowing that there was 
no other passage, by which Brasidas could get away. And when he 
was come to the very strait, they were going about him, to have cut 
him off. 

CXXVIII. He, when he saw this, commanded the three hundred 
that were with him, to run every man as fast as he could to one of the 
tops, which of them they could easiest get up to, and try if they could 
drive down those Barbarians that were now going up to the same, be- 
fore any greater number was above to hem them in. These accordingly 
fought with and overcame the Barbarians upon the hill, and thereby 
the rest of the army marched more easily to the top. For this beating 
them from the vantage of the hill, made the Barbarians also afraid, 
so that they followed them no further, conceiving withal, that they 
were now at the confines, and already escaped through. Brasidas, 
having now got the hills, and marching with more safety, came first 
the same day to Arnissa,* of the dominion of Perdiccas. And the 
soldiers of themselves being angry with the Macedonians, for leaving 
them behind, whatsoever teams of oxen, or fardles fallen from any 
man, (as was likely to happen in a retreat, made in fear, and in the 
nighti) they lighted on by the way, the oxen they cut in pieces, and 
took the fanlles to themselves. And from this time Perdiccas first 
esteemed Brasidas as his enemy, and afterwards hated the Pelopon- 
nesians, not with ordinary hatred for the Athenians' sake ; but being 
utterly fallen out with hiro, about his own particular interest, sought 
means as soon as he could to compound with these, and to be dis- 
leagued from the other. 

CXXIX. Brasidas, at his return out of Macedonia to Torone, 
found that the Athenians had already taken Menda, and therefore 
staying there, for he thought it impossible to pass over into Pallene^. 

> A town situated on the river Erigon. 
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of expiring, and the Argives would not renew it, without resUtution 
made them of Cynuria ; so that to war against the Argiyes and the 
Athenians both at once, seemed impossible. They suspected also 
that some of the cities of Peloponnesus would revolt to toe Argives, 
as indeed it came afterwards to pass. 

XV. These things considered, it was by both parties thought good 
to conclude a peace ; but especially by the Lacedaemonians, for the 
desire they had to recover their men taken in the island ; for the Spar- 
tans that were amongst them, were both of the prime men of the city, 
and their kinsmen ; and therefore they began to treat presently after 
they were taken ; but the Athenians, by reason of their prosperity, 
would not lay down the war at that time on equal terms. But after 
their defeat at Delium, the Lacedaemonians knowing they would be 
apter now to accept it, made that truce for a year, during which they 
were to meet and consult about a longer time. 

XVI. But when also this other overthrow happened to the Athe- 
nians at Amphipolis, and both Cleon and Brasidas were slain, who on 
either side were most adverse to the peace ; the one, because he had 
good success and honour in the war; the other, because in quiet times 
his evil actions would more appear, and his calumniations be the less 
believed. Those two that in the two states aspired most to be chief, 
Pleistoauax, the son of Pausanias, and Nicias, the son of Niceratus, 
who in military charges had been the most fortunate of his time, did 
most of all others desire to have the peace go on ; Nicias, because he 
was desirous (having hitherto never been overthrown) to carry his 
good fortune through, and to give both himself and the city rest from 
their troubles for the present; and for the future to leave a name, that 
in all his time he had never made the commonwealth miscarry; which 
he thought might be. done by standing out of danger, and by patting 
himself as little as he might into the hands of fortune ; and to stand 
out of danger is the benefit of peace. Pleistoanax had the same de- 
sire, because of the imputation laid on him about his return from ezild 
by his enemies, who suggested to the Lacedaemonians, on ev^ loss 
they received, that the same befel them, for having contrary to the 
law. repealed his banishment.' For they charged him further, that he 
and his brother Aristodes, had suborned the prophetess of Delphi, to 
answer the deputies' of the Lacedaemonians wheu they came thither, 
most commonly with this, that they should bring back the seed of the 
sepoi-god,' the son of Jupiter, out of a strange countrv into his own: 
and if they did not» they should plough their land with a silver 
plough : and so at length to have made the Lacedaemonians, nbeteeo 
years after, with such dances and sacrifices as they who were the first 
founders of Lacedaeraon had ordained to be used at the enthroning 
of their kings, to fetch him home again, who lived in the mean time 
in exile in the mountain Lycaeum,* in a house, whereof the one half 
was part of the temple of Jupiter, for fear of the Lacedaemonians, as 

* Seeb. ii. 21. was descended. 

* Gfaip^t, ambassadors to the draclei * A mountain of Arcadia, in which 
were so called. was the temple of Jupiter Lycaeus. 

f Hercules, from whom Pleistoauax 
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being suspected to have taken a bribe to withdraw his army out of 
Attica, 

XVII. Being troubled with these imputations, and considering that 
there being no occasion of calamity in time of peace, and the Lace- 
dsemonians thereby recovering their men, he also should cease to be 
obnoxious to the calumniations of his enemies ; whereas in war such 
as had charge, could not but be quarrelled on their losses, he was 
therefore forward to have the peace concluded. And this winter they 
fell to treaty, and withal the Lacedaemonians braved them with a pre- 
paration already making against the spring, sending to the cities about 
for that purpose, as if they meant to fortify in Attica> that the Athe- 
nians might give them the better ear. When after many meetings, 
and many demands on either side, it was at last agreed, that peace 
should be concluded, each part rendering what they had taken in the 
war, save that the Athenians should hold Nissea, (for when they like- 
wise demanded Plattea, and the Thebans answered, that it was 
neither taken by force nor by treason, but rendered voluntarily; the 
Athenians said that they also had Nisaea in the same manner.) The 
Lacedaemonians calling together their confederates, and all but the 
Boeotians, Corinthians, £leansy and Megareans, (for these disliked it) 
giving their votes for the ending of the war, thev c6ncluded the peace, 
and confirmed it to the Athenians with sacrinces, and swore it, and 
the Athenians again to them, on these articles. 

XYIII. The Athenians and Lacedaemonians, and their confede- 
rates, have made peace, and sworn it city by city, as follows : — 
** Touching the public temples, it shall be lawful to whomsoever will, 
" to sacrifice in them, and to have access to them, and to ask coun- 
** sel of the oracles in them, and to send their deputies' to them, 
** according to the custom of his country, securely both by sea and 
'* land. The whole plac^ consecrate, and temple of Apollo in Delphi, 
and Delphi itself, shall be governed by their own law, taxed by 
their own stdiie, and judged by their own judges, both city and ter- 
ritory, according to the institution of the place.— The peace shall 
** endure between the Athenians, with their confederates, and the 
** Lacedaemonians, wjth their confederates, for fifty years, both by 
" sea and land, without fraud and without harm. — It shall not be 
** lawful to bear arms, with intention of hurt, nei^r for the Lacedae- 
*' monians and their confederates against the Athenians, nor for the 
** Athenians and their confederates against the Lacedaenionians, by 
•' any art or machination whatever.— If any controversy arise between 
** fheiD, the same shall be decided by law, abd by oath, in such mann^ 
'' as shall be agreed on.— -The Lacedaemonians and their confederate 
** shall render Amphipolis to the Athenians. — ^The inhabitants of 
** whatever city the Lacedaemonians shall render to the Athenians, 
** shall be at liberty, to go forth whither they will, with bag and 
<« baggage. — ^Those cities which paid the tribute, taxed in tiie time' 

> Ambassadors about matters of reli- Athenians began to command the rest of 

gion. Greece, for when in the end of the Me- 

* Which was the first time that the dan war> the Laced»nionlan8 left that 
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'' of Aristides, continuing to pay it, shall be governed by their own 
** laws ; and now that the peace is concluded, it shall be unlawful for 
** the Athenians, or their confederates, to bear arms against them, or 
*' to do them any hurt, as long as they shall pay the said tribute. The 
*' cities are these, Argilus, Stagirus, Acanthus, Scolus, Olynthus, 
** Spartolus. And they shall be confederates of neither side, neither 
'' of the Lacedaemonians, nor of the Athenians. But if the Athenians 
*' can persuade these cities, then it shall be lawful for the Athenians 
*' to have them for their confederates, having got their consent— The 
** Mecybernaeans, Sanseans, and Singaeans, shall inhabit their own 
'* cities, on the same conditions, with the Olynthians and Acanthians. 
" — The Lacedaemonians, and their confederates, shall render Panac- 
'' tum' to the Athenians. And the Athenians shall render to the 
'* Lacedaemonians, Coryphasium,' Cythera, Methone, Pteleum, and 
*' Atalante, and likewise what Lacedaemonians are in the prison of 
** Athens, or in any prison of any place in the Athenian dominion; 
'* and dismiss all the Peloponnesians, besieged in Scione, and all that 
*' Brasidas did there put in, and whatever confederates of the Lace- 
" daemonians are in prison, either at Athens, or in the Athenian state. 
'' And the Lacedaemonians and their confederates shall deliver whom- 
'' soever of the Athenians or their confederates they have in their 
*' hands, in the same manner.— Touching the Scionaeans, Toronaeans, 
'' and Sermyliaus, and any other city belonging to the Athenians, the 
" Athenians shall do with them what they think fit — ^The Athenians 
" shall take an oath to the Lacedaemonians and their confederates, city 
'* by city ; and that oath shall be the greatest that in each city is in 
" use; the thing that they shall swear, shall be this : I stand to these 
** articles, and to this peace, truly and sincerely. And the Lacedae- 
'' monians and their confederates, shall take the same oath to the 
'^ Athenians.-^This oath they shall on both sides every year renew, 
" and shall erect pillars, [inscribed with this peace] at Olympia,' 
*' Pythia,^ and in the isthmus; at Athens, within the citadel; and at 
** Lacedaemon, in the Amyclaeum.' — And if any thing be on either 
" side forgot, or shall be thought fit on good deliberation to be changed, 
'' it shall be lawful for them to do it, in such manner' as the Lace- 
*' daemonians and Athenians shall jointly think fit." 

XIX. This league begins the fourth day before the end of the 
month Artemisius, Pleistolas being Ephore ; at Athens the sixth dav 
before the end of Claphebolion, Alcaeus being Archon. These took 
the oath and sacrificed; of the LacecUBmoniaTis, Pleistolas, Dama- 
getus, Cbionis, Metagenes, Acanthus, Daithus, Ischagoras, Philo- 
caridas, Zeuxidas, Anthippus, Tellis, Alcinidas, Empedias, Menas, 

command, the Athenians undertook H, continued in use as a more solemn and 

and taxed the several cities witli tribute sacred appellation, 

towards the war. The war ended, the ^ By Delphi, where the Pythian games 

tribute ended not. See note, b. i. 96. were kept. 

> See b. y. 3. ^ Amyclaeuro, a temple of Apollo. 

3 The promontory wherein Pylos stood, ^ This article displeased tho con- 
put here for Pylus. federates of Lacedsmon, because the 

.3 The name by which Homer calls articles might by this be changed with- 

Delphi^ and which seems to hare been out them. 
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Lamphilus. Of the Athenians, Lampon, IsthmioDicas, Nicias, La« 
cheS) Euthydemus, Procles, Pythodorus, Agnon, Myrtilus, Tbra- 
cyclesy Theagenesy Aristocoetes, lolcius^ Timocrates, Leon, Lamachus, 
Demosthenes. 

XX. This peace was made in the very end of winter,' and the 
spring then beginning, presently after the city bacchanals,' and full 
ten years, and some few days over, after the hrst invasion of Attica, 
and the beginning of this war. But now for the certainty hereof, let 
a man consider the times themselves, and not trust to the account of 
the names of such as in the several places bare chief offices, or, for 
some honour to themselves, had their names ascribed, for marks to 
the actions foregoing. For it is not exactly known who was in the 
beginning of his office, or who in the midst, or how he was, when any 
thing fell out. But if one reckon the same by summers and winters, 
according as they are written, he shall find by the two half years, 
which make the whole, that this first war was of ten summers*, and as 
many winters' continuance. 

XXI. The Lacedaemonians (for it fell to them by lot to begin the 
restitution) both dismissed presently those prisoners they had then in 
their hands, and also sent ambassadors, Ischagoras, Menas, and Phi- 
locharidas, to the parts upon Thrace, with command to Clearidas, to 
deliver up Amphipolis to the Athenians, anU requiring the rest of their 
confederates there to accept of the peace in such manner as was for 
each of them accorded. But they would not, thinking it was not for 
their advantage. And Clearidas also, to gratify the Chalcidseans, 
surrendered not the city, alleging that he could not do it, whether they 
would or not And coming away soon after with those ambassadors 
to Lacedsemon, both to purge himself if accused by those with 
Ischagoras for disobeying the state's command, and also to try 
jf the peace might by any means be shaken ; when he found it firm, 
he himself being sent back by the Lacedaemonians, with command 
principally to surrender the place, and if he could not do that, then to 
draw thence all the Peloponnesians that were in it, immediately took 
his journey. 

XXII. But the confederates chancing to be present themselves in 
Lacedaemon, and the Lacedaemonians required such of them as formerly 
refused, to' accept the peace. But they, on the same pretence on 
which Uiey had rejected it before, said that unless it were more rea- 
sonable, they would not accept it. And the Lacedaemonians seeing 
diey refused, dismissed them, and by themselves entered with the 
Athenians into a league ; because they imagined that the Argives 
would not renew their peace, (because they had refused it before, when 
Ampelidas and Lichas went to Argos,) and held them for no dan- 
gerous enemies without the Athenians : and also conceived, that by 
diis means the rest of Peloponnesus would not stir ; for if they could 
they would turn to the Athenians. Wherefore the ambassadors of 

1 It appears that ElaphebolioD, amongst * Of these feasts there were three 
the Athenians was the last month of their during the year, viz. rd dpxaXa, dtrriKd, 
winter quarter. and Aiji/aTa. 
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Athens being then present, and conference had, they agreed, and the 
oath and league was concluded on in the terms following : 

XX III. " The Lacedaemonians shall be confederates with the 
*' Athenians for fifty years. — If any enemy invade the territory of the 
** Lacedaemonians, and do the Lacedaemonians any harm, the Athe- 
'' nians shall aid the Lacedaemonians against them in the strongest 
** manner they can possibly. But if the enemy, after he hath spoiled 
** the country, shall be gone away, then that city shall be held as 
** enemy both to the Lacedaemonians and to the Athenians, and shajl 
** be warred on by them both ; and both cities shall again lay down 
" the war jointly. And this to be done justly, readily, and sincerely. 
** And if any enemy shall invade the territories of the Athenians, 
** and do the Athenians any harm, then the Lacedeemonians shall aid 
" the Athenians against them, in the strongest manner they can pos- 
** sibly. But if the enemy, after he hath spoiled the country, shall be 
** gone away, then shall 4liat city be held for enemy both to the Lace- 
*' daemonians and to the Athenians, and shall be warred upon by 
" bothy and both the cities shall agun lay down the war together. 

And this to be done justly, readily, and sincerely. — If their slaves 
' shall rebel, the Athenians shall assist the Lacedeemonians with all 
their strength possible. — These things shall be sworn to by the same 
men on either side that swore the peace, and shall be every year 
** renewed by the Lacedaemonians ' at their coming to the baccnanals 
** at Athens ; and by the Athenians at their going to the Hyacinthian 
*' feast at Lacedaemon ; and either side shall erect a pillar [inscribed 
*' with this league] one at Lacedaemon, near to Apollo in the Amy* 
** daeum, another at Athens, near to Minerva in the citadel. — If it 
" shall seem good to the Lacedaemonians and Athenians to add or 
** take away any thing touching the league, it shall be lawful fortibem 
" to do it jointly." 

XXIV. Of the Lacedaemonians, these took the oath : Plelstoatlazi 
Agis, Pleistolas, Damagetus, Chionis, Metagenes, Acanthus, Dal- 
thus, Ischagoras, Philocharidas, Zeuxidas, Anthippus, AloinadeSi 
Tellis, Empedias, Menas, Laphilus. Of the Athenians, Lampon, Istb- 
mionicus. Laches, Nicias, Euthydemus, Procles, Pythodorus, AgnoD, 
Myrtilus, Thrasydes, Theagenes, Aristocrates, lolcius, Timocrates, 
Leon, Lamachus, Demosthenes. 

This league was made not long after the peace. And the Athe- 
nians delivered to the Lacedaemonians the men they had taken in tiie 
island ; and by this time began the summer of the eleventh year. Ami 
hitherto hath been written these ten years which this first war coo« 
tinued, without intermission. 

YEAR XI. A.C. 421. OLYMP. SeJ. 

XXV. After the peace and league made between the Lacedsemo- 
nians and Athenians after the ten years' war, Pleistolas being Ephore 
at Lacedaemon, and Alcaeus, Archon of Athens ; though there were 
peace to those that had accepted it ; yet the Corinthians and some 

1 ivavimitrOat ik nar Iviavrhv^ Uek- avrov, Duker. And that the Laced»- 
ker. avavicv&9ai H ravra xar ivi- moniane should renew them evsry year. 
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citiea of Peloponnesus endeavoured to overthrow what was done, and 
presently arose another stir, by the confederates, against Lacedaemon. 
And the Lacedsemonians also after awhile became suspected by the 
Athenians, for not performing somewhat agreed on in the articles. And 
for six years and ten months they abstained from entering into each 
other's territories with their arms : but the peace being but weak, they 
did each other abroad what harm they could ; and in the end, were 
forced to dissolve the peace, made after those ten years, and fell 
again into open war. 

XXVI. This also hath the same Thucydides of Athens written 
from point to point, by summers and winters, as every thing came to 
pass, until such time as the Lacedaemonians and their confederates, 
had made an end of the Athenian dominion, and had taken their long 
walls, and Peiraeus. To which time from the beginning of the war, it 
is in all twenty-seven years.' As for the composition between, if any 
man shall think it not to be accounted with the war, he shall think 
amiss. For let him look to the actions that passed as they are dis- 
tinctly set down, and he shall find, that that deserveth not to be 
taken for a peace, in which they neither rendered all nor accepted all, 
according to the articles ; besides, in the Mantinean and Epidauriaa 
wars, and in other actions, it was on both sides infringed, and the 
confederates on the borders of Thrace continued in hostility as before ; 
and the Bceotiaus had but a truce from one ten days to another. So 
that with the first ten years' war, and with this doubtful cessation, and 
the war that followed it, a man shall find, counting by the times, that 
it came to just so many years and some few days ; and that those 
who built upon the prediction of the oracles, have this number only to 
agree. And I remember yet, that from the very beginning of this 
war, and so on, till the end, it was uttered by many, that it should be 
of thrice nine years* continuance. And for the time thereof I lived in 
my strength, and applied my mind to gain an accurate knowledge of 
the same. It happened also that I was banished my country for 
twenty years, after my charge at Amphipolis; whereby being present 
at the affairs of both, and especially of the Lacedaemonians, by reason 
of my exile, I could at leisure the better learn the truth of all that 
passed. The quarrels, therefore^ and perturbations of the peace, after 
those ten years, and that which followed, according as from time to 
time the war was carried, I will now pursue. 

XXVIL After the concluding of the fifty years' peace, and the 
league which followed, and when those ambassadors who were sent 
for, out of the rest of Peloponnesus, to accept the said peace, were 
departed from Lacedaemon, the Corinthians (the rest going all to their 
own cities,) turning first to Argos, entered into treaty with some of 
the Argive magistrates, to this purpose, that since the Lacedaemonians 
had made a peace and league with the Athenians, their heretofore 
mortal enemies, tending not to the benefit, but to the enslaving of 
Peloponnesus, it behoved them to consider of a course for the safety 
of the same, and to make a decree, that any city of the Grecians that 

' Twenty-eight according to Xeno- last he takes for whole years, which was 
phon. Hellen. b. i. But the first and not the case. Thucydides more correct. 
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would, and that was free, and admitted the like, and equal trials of 
judgment with theirs, might make a league with the Argives, for the 
one routuallv to aid the other, and to assign them a few men, with 
absolute authority from the state, to treat with ; and that it should not 
be motioned to the people, so that if the multitude would not aeree 
to it, it might be unknown that ever they had made such a motion ; 
affirming that many would come into this confederacy out of hatred to 
the Lacedaemonians. And the Corinthians, when they had made this 
overture, went home. 

XXVIII. But these men of Argos, having beard them, and re- 
ported their proposition, both to the magistrates and to the people, the 
Argives ordered the same accordingly, and elected twelve men, with 
whom it should be lawful for any Grecian to make the league that 
would accept the Lacedaemonians and the Athenians, with neither of 
whom they were to enter into any league, without the consent of the 
Argive people. And this the Argives did the more willingly admit, 
as well because they saw the Lacedaemonians would make war upon 
them, (for the truce between them was now upon expiring) as also be- 
cause they hoped to have the principality of Peloponnesus. For about 
this time Lacedaemon had but a bad report, and was in contempt for 
the losses it had received, and the Argives in all points were in good 
estate, not having concuri^d in the Attic war, but rather been in peace 
with both, and thereby got in their revenue. Thus the Argives re- 
ceived into league all the Grecians that came to them. 

XXIX. First of all came in the Mantineans, and their confede- 
rates, through fear of the Lacedaemonians. For a part of Arcadiai 
during the war of Athens, was come under the obedience of the Man- 
tineans, which they thought the Lacedaemonians, now they were at 
rest, would not permit them any longer to command ; so that they 
willingly joined with the Argives, thinking it a great city, ever an 
enemy to the Lacedaemonians, and governed as their own by demo- 
cracy. When the Mantineans had revolted, the rest of Peloponnesus 
began also to mutter amongst themselves that it was fit for them to do 
the like ; conceiving that there was somewhat in it more than they 
knew, that made the Mantineans turn, and were also angry with the 
Lacedaemonians, amongst many other causes, because it was written in 
the articles of the Attic peace, that it should be lawful to add to, or 
take from the same, whatever should seem good to the two cities of 
the Lacedaemonians and the Athenians. For this was the article that 
the most troubled the Peloponnesians, and put them into a jealousy 
that the Lacedaemonians might have a purpose joining with the Athe- 
nians to bring them into subjection. For in justice the power of 
changing the articles ought to have been ascribed to all the confe- 
derates in general. Whereupon many fearing such an intention, ap- 
plied themselves to the Argives, every one severally striving to come 
into their league. 

XXX. The Lacedaemonians perceiving this stir to begin in Pelo- 
ponnesus, and that the Corinthians were both the contrivers of it, and 
entered themselves also into the league with Argos, sent ambassadors 
to Corinth to prevent the sequel of it, and accused them both for the 
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whole design, and for their own revolt in particular, which they in- 
tended to make from them, to the league of the Argives ; saying that 
they should therein infringe their oath, and that they had already done 
unjustly, in refusing the peace made with the Athenians; for as much 
as it is an article of their league,* that what the major part of the confe- 
derates should conclude, unless it were hindered by some god or hero, 
the same was to stand good. But the Corinthians, those confederates 
who had refused the peace as well as they, being now at Corinth, 
(for they had sent for them before) in their answer to the Lacedaemo- 
nians, did not openly allege the wrongs they had received, as that the 
Athenians had not restored Solium'. nor Anactorium, nor any thing 
else they had in this war lost; but pretended not to betray those of 
Thrace, for that they had in particular taken an oath to them, both 
when together with Potidaea they first revolted, and also another 
afterwards ; and therefore they did not break the oath of their league, 
by rejecting the peace with Athens. For having sworn to them by the 
gods, they should in betraying them offend the gods. And whereas it 
is said, unless some god or hero hinder it ; this appears to be a divine 
fainderance. Thus they answered for their old oath ; and for their 
league with the Argives, they gave this answer; that when they had 
advised with their friends, they would do afterwards what would be 
just. And so the ambassadors of Lacedaemon went home. At the 
same time were present also in Corinth, the ambassadors of Argos, to 
invite the Corinthians to their league, and that without delay. But 
the Corinthians appointed them to come again at their next sitting. 

XXXI. Presently after this came to them an embassy, also from 
the Eleans, and first they made a league with the Corinthians ; and 
going thence to Argos, made a league with the Argives, according to 
the declaration ' before mentioned. The Eleans had a quarrel with 
the Lacedaemonians concerning Lepreum.* For the Lepreates having 
heretofore warred on certain of the Arcadians, and for their aid called 
the Eleans into their confederacy, on condition to give them the moiety 
of the land to be won from them, when the war was ended, the Eleans 
gave to the Lepreates the whole land to be enjoyed by themselves, 
with an imposition thereon of a talent to be paid to Olympian Jupiter. 
This they continued to pay till the beginning of the Athenian war, 
when on pretence of that war, giving over the payment, the Eleans 
would have forced them to it again, but they had recouree to the La- 
cedaemonians; and the cause being referred to their decision, the 
Eleans afterwards, on suspicion that the Lacedaemonians would not 
do them right, renounced the reference, and wasted the territory of the 
Lepreates. The Lacedaemonians nevertheless gave sentence, that the 
Lepreates should be at liberty to pay it or not, and that the Eleans 
did the injury ; and because the Eleans had not stood to the reference, 
the Lacedaemonians put into Lepreum a garrison of men of arms. The 

* The Peloponnesian league against with thcni, treating with the twelve corn- 
Athens, missioners by them chosen to that pur- 
. • Sollium, according to Bekker. pose. 

• The decree of the Argives, that any * A city of Elis, about forty furlongs 
Grecian that would might make a league from thfe 'sea, on the confines of Arcadia. 
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Eleans taking this as if the Lacedsemoniaos had received their rerolted 
city, and producing the article of their league, that what every one pos- 
sessed when they entered into the Attic war, the same they should pos- 
sess when they gave it over, revolted to the Argives, as wronged, and 
entered league with them, as is before related. After these came 
presently into the Argive league, the Corinthians, and the Chalcidaeans 
upon Thrace. The Boeotians also and Megareans threatened as much, 
but because they thought the Argive democracy would not be so com- 
modious for them, who were governed according to the government of 
the Lacedaemonians by oligarchy, they stirred no further in it. 

XXXII. About the same time of this summer, the Athenians ex- 
pugned Scione, slew all that were within it at man's estate, made 
slaves of the women and children, and gave their territory to the Pla- 
taeans : they also replanted the Delians in Delos, both in consideration 
of the defeats they had received after their expulsion, and also because 
the oracle of Delphi had commanded it. The Phocians and Locrians 
also began a war at that time against each other. And the Corin- 
thians and Argives, being now leagued, went to Tegea, to cause it to 
revolt from the Lacedaemonians; conceiving it to be an important 
piece of Peloponnesus, and making account, if they gained it to their 
side, they should easily obtain the whole. But when the Tegeates 
refused to become enemies to the Lacedemonians, the Corinthians, 
who till then had been very forward, grew less violent, and were afraid 
that none of the rest would come in. Nevertheless they went to the 
Boeotians, and solicited them to enter into league with them, and the 
Argives, and to do as they did. And the Corinthians further desired 
the Boeotians to go along with them to Athens, and to procure for 
them the like ten days' truce, to that which was made between the 
Athenians and Bceotians, presently after the making of the fifty years' 
peace, on the same terms that the Boeotians had it ; and if the Athe- 
nians refused, then to renounce theirs, and make no more truces here- 
after without the Corinthians. The Corinthians having made this re- 
quest, the Boeotians willed them touching the league with the Argives 
to stay awhile longer, and went with them to Athens, but obtained not 
the ten days' truce, the Athenians answering that if the CoriBthians 
were confederates with the Lacedaemonians, they had a peace already. 
Nevertheless, the Boeotians would not relinquish their ten days' truce, 
though the Corinthians both required the same, and affirmed that it 
was so before agreed on ; yet the Athenians granted the Corinthians 
a cessation of arms, but without solemn ratification. 

XXXIII. The same summer the Lacedaemonians with their whole 
power, under the conduct of Piebtoanax, the son of Pausanias, king 
of the Lacedaemonians, made war on the Parrhasians of Arcadia, 
subjects of the Mantineans, partly as called in, by occasion of sedi- 
tion, and partly because they intended, if they could, to demolish a 
fortification which the Mantineans had built^ and kept with a garrison 
in Cypsela, in the territory of the Parrhasians, towards Sciritis of La- 
^onia.' The Lacedaemonians therefore wasted the territory of the 

> See Diod. Sic. b. x?. 
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ParrbasianSy and the Mantineans leaving their owd city to the custody 
of the Argives, came forth to aid the Parrhasians their confederates ; 
but being unable to defend both the fort of Cypsela and the cities of 
the Parrhasians too, they went home again. And the Lacedaemonians 
when they had set the Parrhasians at liberty, and demolished the 
fortification, went home likewise. 

XXX IV. The same summer, when those soldiers who went out 
with Brasidas, and of whom Clearidas, after the making of the peace, 
had the charge, were returned from the parts upon Thrace, the Lace- 
daemonians made a decree, that those Helots who had fought under 
Brasidas should receive their liberty, and inhabit where they thought 
good ; but not long after, they placed them, together with such others 
as had been newly enfranchised * in Lepreum, a city standing in the 
confines between Laconia and the Eleans, with whom they were now 
at variance ; fearing also lest those citizens of their own, who had 
been taken in the island,' and had delivered up their arms to the Athe- 
nians, should on apprehension of disgrace for that calamity, if they 
remained capable of honours, make some innovation in the state, they 
disabled them, though some of them were in office already ; and their 
disablement was this, that tliey should neither bear office, nor be 
capable of buying or selling; yet in time they were again restored to 
their former honours. 

XXXV. The same summer the Dictideans took Thyssos, a town 
in mount Athos, and a confederate of the Athenians. The whole 
summer there was continual commerce between the Athenians and 
the Peloponnesians ; nevertheless they began, both the Athenians and 
the Lacedtemouians, to have each other in suspicion immediately after 
the peace, in respect of the places not yet mutually surrendered. For 
the Lacedaemonians, to whose lot it fell to make restitution first, had 
not rendered Amphipolis, and the other cities, nor had caused the 
peace to be accepted by the confederates upon Thrace, nor by the 
BcBotians, nor Corinthians, though they had ever professed, that in 
case they refused, they would join with the Athenians to bring them 
to it by force ; and had prefixed a time, though not by writing, within 
which such as entered not into this peace, were to be held as enemies 
to both. The Athenians, therefore, when they saw none of this really 
performed, suspected that they had no sincere intention, and there- 
upon refused to render Pylos, when they required it ; nay, they re- 
pented that they had delivered up the prisoners they took in the island ; 
and detained the rest of the towns they then held, till the Lacedsemo- 
nians should have performed the conditions on their part also. The 
Lacedaemonians, to this, alleged, that they had done what they were 
able to do ; for they had delivered the Athenian prisoners that were 
in their hands, and had withdrawn their soldiers from the parts upon 

> Those who having deserved well of newly added to the people; those citi- 

the state, either by their bravery in zens being called daiAwceic^ who paid 

battle, or by some other cause, were taxes. The exact privileges to which 

sometimes admitted to the participation they were admitted is not known. See 

of certain of the rights of citizens, and Diod. Sic. b. xii. p. 124. 

were called viodaiuahigf vib^ ^afioi^r/c, ^ Sphacteria. 
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Thrace, and whatever else was in their own power to perform. But 
Amphipolis, they said, was not in their power to surrender, that they 
would endeavour to bring tlio Bceotians and Corinthians to accept the 
peace, and to get Panactum restored, and all the Athenian prisoners 
Hi Boeotia to be sent home ; and therefore desired them to make resti- 
tution of Pylos, or if not so, at least to draw out of it the Messenians 
and Helots, (as they for their part had drawn their garrisons out of 
the towns upon Thrace) and, if they thought good, to keep it with a 
garrison of Athenians. After divers and long conferences had this 
summer, they so far prevailed with the Athenians, at tlie last, that 
they drew thence all the Messenians, and Helots, and all other Laco- 
nian fugitives, and placed them in Cranii, [a city] of Cephallenia. 
So for this summer there was peace, and free passage from one to 
another. 

XXXVI. In the beginning of winter, (for now there were other 
Ephors in office ;' not those in whose time the peace was made, but 
some of them that opposed it,) ambassadors being come from the con- 
federates, and the Athenian, Boeotian, and Corinthian ambassadors 
being already there, and having had much conference together, but 
concluded nothmg, Cleobulus, and Xenares,' Ephors, that most de- 
sired the dissolution of the peace, when the rest of the ambassadors 
were gone home, entered into private conference with the Boeotians 
and Corinthians, exhorting them to run both the same course ; and 
advised the Boeotians to endeavour first to make a league themselves 
with the Argives, and then to get the Argives, together with them- 
selves, into a league with the Lacedaemonians ; for that they might by 
this means avoid the necessity of accepting tlie peace with Athens ; 
for the Lacedaemonians would more regard the friendship and league 
of the Argives, than the enmity and dissolution of the peace with the 
Athenians. For he knew the Lacedaemonians had ever desired to 
have Argos their friend on any reasonable conditions, because they 
knew that their war without Peloponnesus would thereby be a great 
deal the easier. Wherefore they entreated the Boeotians to put Pa- 
nactum into the hands of the Lacedaemonians, to the end that if they 
could get Pylos for it in exchange, they might make war against the 
Athenians the more commodiously. 

XXXVII. The Bceotians and Corinthians being dismissed by 
Xenares and Cleobulus, and all the other Lacedaemonians of that 
faction, with these points to be delivered to their commonwealths, 
went to their, several cities ; and two men of Argos, of principal 
authority in that city, having waited for, and met with them by the 
way, entered into a treaty with them about the league between the 
Argives and the Boeotians, as there was between them and the Corin- 
thians, and the Eleans, and Mantineans already ; for they thought, if 
it succeeded, they might the more easily have either war or peace, as 
the cause would now be common, either with the Lacedaemonians, or 

1 From this we may learn, that the ^ iBiivdpKriCf Bekker. Xtvdipric, Dii- 
Ephors entered on their office during ker. Here and in other places Bekker 
the autumn. substitutes Xeuarccs for Xenares. 
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whomsoever else it should be needful. When the Bceotiau ambas- 
sadors heard this, they were well pleased ; for as it chanced, the 
Argives requested the same things uf them, that they by their friends 
in Lacedaemon had been sent to procure of the Argives. These men 
therefore of Argos, when they saw that the Boeotians accepted the 
motion, promised to send ambassadors to the Boeotians about it, and 
so departed. The Boeotians coming home related what they had 
heard, both at Lacedaemon and by the way from the Argives ; and 
the governors of Boeotia were glad thereof, and much more forward in 
it now than formerly they had been, seeing that not only their friends 
in Lacedaemon desired, but the Argives themselves hastened to have 
done the self-same thing. Not long after this the ambassadors came 
to them from Argos, to solicit the despatch of the business before 
propounded, but the governors of Boeotia commended only the propo- 
sition, and dismissed them, with promise to send ambassadors about 
the league to Argos. 

XXXYIII. In the mean time the governors of Boeotia thought fit 
that an oath should first be taken by themselves, and by the ambas- 
sadors from Corinth, Megara, and the confederates upon Thrace, to 
give mutual assistance on any occasion to them that should require it, 
and neither to make war nor peace without the common consent; and 
that the Boeotians and Megareans (for these two ran the same course) 
should make a league with the Argives. But before this oath was 
to be taken, the governors of Boeotia communicated the business to 
the four Boeotian councils, in which the whole authority of the state 
consists ;* and withal presented their advice, that any city that would, 
might join with them in the like oath for mutual assistance. But they 
that were of these councils approved not the proposition, because they 
feared to offend the Lacedaemonians in being sworn to the Corinthians 
that had revolted from their confederacy. For the governors of 
Boeotia had not reported to them what had passed at Lacedaemon, 
how Cleobulus, and Xenares, the Ephors, and their friends there, had 
.advised them to enter first into a league with the Argives and Corin- 
.thians, and then afterwards to make the same league with the Lace- 
daemonians. For they thought that the councils, though this had 
never been told them, would have decreed it no otherwise than they 
on premeditation should advise. So the business was checked, and 
the ambassadors from Corinth, and from the cities upon Thrace, 
departed without effect. And the governors of Boeotia that were 
before minded, if they had got this done, to have leagued themselves 
also with the Argives, made no mention of the Argives at all in the 
councils, nor sent the ambassadors to Argos, as they had before 
promised, but a kind of carelessness and delay possessed the whole 
business. 

XXXIX. The same winter the Olynthians took Meceberna, held 
with a garrison of the Athenians, by assault. After this the Lacedae- 
monians (for the conferences between the Athenians and the Lacedae- 
monians about reciprocal restitution continued still) hoping that if the 

' See note, bouk ii. c. 2. 
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Athenians should obtain from the Boeotians Panactum, that then they 
also should recover Pylos, sent ambassadors to the Boeotians, to re- 
quest that Panactum and the Athenian prisoners might be put into the 
hands of the Lacedaemonians, that they might get Pylos restored in 
exchange. But the Boeotians answered, that unless the Lacedaemo- 
nians would make a particular league with them, as with the Athe- 
nians, they would not do it. The l^cedaemonians, though they knew 
they should therein wrong the Athenians, because it being said in the 
articles that neither party should make either league or war without 
the other's consent, yet such was their desire to get Panactum, to ex- 
change it for Pylos, and withal they that longed to break the peace 
with Athens were so eager in it, that at last they concluded a league 
with the Boeotians, winter then ending, and the spring approaching; 
and Panactum was presently pulled down to the ground. So ended 
the eleventh year of this war. 

YEAR XII. A.C. 420. OLYMP. 80-4 00-1. 

XL. In the spring following, the Argtves, when they saw that the 
ambassadors whom the Boeotians had promised to send came not, and 
that Panactum was rased, and that also there was a private league 
made between the Boeotians and the Lacedaemonians, were afraid lest 
they should on all hands be abandoned, and that the confederates 
would all go to the Lacedaemonians. For they apprehended that the 
Boeotians had been induced both to rase Panactum, and also to enter 
into the Athenian peace by the Lacedaemonians ; and that the Athe- 
nians were privy to the same. So that now they had no means to 
make league with the Athenians neither; whereas before they made 
account that if their truce with the Lacedaemonians continued not, 
they might on these differences have joined themselves to the Athe- 
nians. The Argives being therefore at a standi and fearing to have 
war all at once with the Lacedaemonians, Tegeates, Boeotians, and 
Athenians, as having formerly refused the truce with the Lacedaemo- 
nians, and imagined to themselves the principality of all Peloponnesus, 
they sent ambassadors with as much speed as might be, Eustrophus 
and iBson, persons as they thought most acceptable to them, with this 
cogitation, that by compounding with the Lacedaemonians, as well as 
for their present estate, they might, however the world went, at least 
live at quiet. 

XLI. These ambassadors being there, fell to treat of the articles 
on which the agreement should be made. And at first the Argives 
desired to have the matter referred either to some private man or to 
some city, concerning the territory of Cynuria, about which they have 
always differed, as lying on the borders of them both, (it contains the 
cities of Thyrea and An then a, and is possessed by the Lacedaemo- 
nians;) but afterwards the Lacedaemonians not suffering mention to 
be made of that, but that if they would have the truce go on as it did 
before, they might; the Argive ambassadors got them to yield to this, 
that for the present an accord should be made for fifty years, but that 
it should be lawful nevertheless (if one challenged the other thereto,) 
both for Lacedaemon and Argos to try their titles to this tcrritor}' by 
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battle, so that there were in neither city the plague or a war to excuse 
them, as once before they had done, when as both sides thought they 
had the victory.* And that it should not be lawful for one part to 
follow the other, further than to the bounds of Lacedaemon or Argos. 
And though this seemed to the Lacedaemonians at first to be but a 
foolish proposition, yet afterwards (because they desired by all means 
to have friendship with the Argives) they agreed to it, and put into 
writing what they required. However, before the Lacedaemonians 
would make any full conclusion of the same, they willed them to 
return first to Argos, and to make the people acquainted with it; and 
then if it were accepted, to return at the Hyacinthian feast and swear 
it So these departed. 

XLIT. Whilst the Argives were treating about this, the Lacedae- 
monian ambassadors, Andromenes,' and Phaedimus, and Antimeui-* 
das, commissioners for receiving of Panactum and the prisoners from 
the Boeotians to render them to the Athenians, found that Panactum 
was demolished, and that their pretext was this, that there had been 
anciently an oath on occasion of difference between the Athenians and 
them, that neither part should inhabit the place solely, but jointly both, 
but for the Athenian prisoners, as many as the Boeotians had, they 
that were with Andromenes received, convoyed and delivered them to 
the Athenians, and withal told them of the rasing of Panactum, 
alleging it as rendered, in that no enemy of Athens should dwell in it 
hereafter. But when this was told them, the Athenians made it a 
heinous matter, conceiving that the Lacedaemonians had done them 
wrong, both in the matter of Panactum, which was pulled down, and 
should have been rendered standing ; and because also they had heard 
of the private league made with the Boeotians, whereas they had pro- 
mised to join with the Athenians in compelling such to accept of the 
peace as had refused it; withal they weighed whatever other points 
the Lacedaemonians had been short in, touching the performance of 
the articles, and thought themselves abused ; so that they answered 
the Lacedaemonian ambassadors roughly, and dismissed them. 

XLIIL This difference arising between the Lacedaemonians and 
the Athenians, it was presently wrought upon by such also of Athens 
as desired to have the peace dissolved. Amongst the rest was Alci- 
biades, the son of Clinias, a man though young in years,' yet in the 
dignity of his ancestors honoured as much as any man of any city; 
who was of opinion, that it was better to join with the Argives, not 
only for the matter itself, but also out of stomach,* labouring to cross 
the Lacedaemonians, because they had made the peace by the means 
of Nicias and Laches without him ; whom for his youth they had 
neglected and not honoured, as for the ancient hospitality between 
his house and them, had been requisite, which his faUier had indeed 

> Herod, b. i. c. 82. Nepos, about three years yoanger. For 

* Andromedes. Bekker, a full account of hiQi, see Plutarch, in 

' From several circumstances men- Alcibiad.; Isocrates in his oration Trcpi 

tioned by Plato, Alcibiades is supposed l^ivyovq, 

tv have been about thirty at this time. ^ ^povtifAarif 

According to Diodorus and Cornelius 
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renounced, but he himself hy good offices done to those prisoners who 
were brought from the island, had a purpose to have renewed. But 
supposing himself on all hands disparaged, he both opposed the peace 
at first, alleging that the Lacedaemonians would not be constant; and 
that Uiey had made the peace only to get the Argives by that means 
away from them, and afterwards to invade the Athenians again, when 
they should be destitute of their friends ; and also as soon as this dif- 
ference was on foot, he sent presently to Argos of himself, willing 
them with all speed to come to Athens, as being thereto invited, and 
to bring with them the Eleans and Mantineans, to enter with the 
Athenians into a league, the opportunity now serving ; and promising 
that he would help them all he could. 

XLIV. The Argives having heard the message, and knowing that 
the Athenians had made no league with the Boeotians, and that they 
were at great quarrel with the Lacedaemonians, neglected the ambas- 
sadors they had then in Lacedaemon, whom they had sent about the 
truce, and applied themselves to the Athenians, thinking that if they 
should have war, they should by this means be backed with a city that 
had been their ancient friend, governed like their own by democracy, 
and of greatest power by sea. Whereupon they presently sent am- 
bassadors to Athens to make a league ; and together with theirs, went 
also the ambassadors of the Eleans and Mantineans ; thither also with 
all speed came the Lacedaemonian ambassadors, Philocharidas, Leon, 
and Endius, persons accounted most gracious with the Athenians, 
lest in their passion they should make a league with the Argives : and 
withal to require the restitution of Pylos for Panactum, and to excuse 
themselves concerning their league with the Boeotians, as not made 
for any harm intended to the Athenians. 

XLV. Now speaking of these things before the council, and how 
that they were come thither with full power to make agreement con* 
cerning all controversies betwixt them, they put Alcibiades into fear, 
lest if they should say the same before the people, the multitude would 
be drawn to their side, and so the Argive league fall off. But Alci- 
biades devises against them this plot; he persuades the Lacedaemo- 
nians not to confess their plenary power before the people, and gives 
them his faith, that then Pylos should be rendered, for he said h^ 
would persuade the Athenians to it, as much as he now opposed it, 
and that the rest of their differences should be compounded. This ho 
did to alienate them from Nicias, and that by accusing them before 
the people, as men that had no true meaning, nor ever spake one and 
the same thing, he might bring on the league with the Argives, Eleans, 
and Mantineans. And it came to pass accordingly. For when they 
came before the people, and to the question, whether they had full 
power of concluding, (contrary to what they had said in council,) 
anstrered no, the Athenians would no longer endure them, but gave 
ear to Aldbiades, that exclaimed against the Lacedaemonians far more 
now than ever, and were ready then presently to have the Argives, 
and those others with them brought in, and to make the league. But 
an earthquake happening, before any thing was concluded, the assem^ 
bly was adjourned. 
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XLVl. In the next clay's meeting, Nicias, though the Lacedaemo- 
nians had been abused, and he himself also deceived, touching their 
coming with full power to conclude, yet he persisted to affirm, that it 
was their best course to be friends with the Lacedaemonians, and to 
defer the Argives' business till they had sent to the Lacedaemonians 
again to be assured of their intention; saying that it was honour to 
themselves, and dishonour to the Lacedaemonians, to have the war put 
off; for, they themselves being in estate of prosperity, it was best to 
preserve their good fortune as long as they might ; whereas for the 
other side, being in evil estate, it should be gain to put things as apon 
as they could to the hazard. So he persuaded them to send ambas- 
sadors, whereof he himself was one, to require the Lacedaemonians, if 
they meant sincerely, to render Panactum standing, and also Amphi- 
polis; and if the Boeotians would not accept of the peace, then to 
undo their league with them, according to the article, that the one 
should not make league with any, without the consent of the other. 
They willed him to say further : that they themselves also, if they had 
had the will to do wrong, had ere this made a league with tlie Ar- 
gives, who were then present at Athens, for the same purpose. And 
whatever they had to accuse the Lacedaemonians of besides, they in- 
structed Nicias in it, and sent him and h^ fellow ambassadors away. 
When they were arrived, and had delivered what they had in charge, 
and this last of all, that the Athenians would make league with the 
Argives, unless the Lacedaemonians would renounce their league with 
the Boeotians, if the Boeotians accepted not the peace ; the Lacedaemo- 
nians refused to renounce their league with the Boeotians, (for X«iifiures 
the Ephor, and the rest of that faction carried it,) but at the request 
of Nicias, they renewed their former oath ; for he was afraid he should 
return with nothing done, and be carped at, as after also it fell out, 
as author of the Lacedaemonian peace.* At his return, when the Athe- 
nians understood that nothing was effected at Lacedaemon, they grew 
presently enraged, and apprehending injury, (the Argives, i^nd their 
confederates, being there present, brought in by Alcibiades,) they 
made a peace, and a league with them, in these words : 

XLVII. *' The Athenians, and Argives, and Mantineans, and 
** Eleans, for themselves, and for the confederates commanded by 
*' every of them, have made an accord for one hundred years without 
'' fraud or damage, both by sea and land. — It shall not be lawful for 
** the Argives nor Eleans, nor Mantineans, nor their confederates, to 
bear arms against the Athenians, or the confederates,' under the 
command of the Athenians, or their confederates, by any fraud or 
machination whatever. And the Athenians, Argives, and Manti- 
neans, have made league with each other for one hundred years, on 
these terms. — If any enemy shall invade the territory of the Athe- 
nians, then the Argives, Eleans, and Mantineans, shall go to Athens 
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* Nicias was the author of the peace as ou equal terms entered league with 
between the Athenians and Lacedaemo- other, and such as served other in the 
nians, and Uiat peace was therefore war by compulsion, or as subjects; both 
called Nicia. called in the Greek trvuftaxoi properly, 

* Confederates were of two sorts, such but not properly confederates. 
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to assist them according as the Athenians shall send them word to 
do, in the best manner they possibly can. But if the enemy, after 
he have spoiled the territory, shall be gone back, then their city 
shall be held as an enemy to the Argives, £leans, Mantineans, and 
Athenians, and war shall be made against it, by all those cities. 
And it shall not be lawful for any of those cities, to give over the 
war, without the consent of all the rest. — And if an enemy shall in- 
vade the territory, either of the Argives, or of the £lean8, or of the 
Mantineans, then the Athenians shall come to Argos, Elis, and 
Mantinea, to assist them in such sort as those cities shall send them 
word to do, in the best manner they possibly can. But if the enemy, 
after he hath wasted their territory, shall be gone back, then their 
city shall be held as an enemy both to the Athenians, and also to 
the Argives, Eleans, and Mantineans, and war shall be made 
against it, by all those cities; and it shall not be lawful for any of 
them to give over the war against that city, without the consent of 
all the rest. — There shall no armed men be suffered to pass through 
the dominions either of themselves, or of any of the confederates, under 
their several commands to make war in any place whatever, unless 
by the suffrage of all the cities, Athens, Argos, Elis, and Mantinea, 
their passage be allowed. — To such as come to assist any of the 
other cities, that city which* sends them shall give maintenance for 
thirty days after they shall arrive in the city that sent for them ; and 
the like at their going away. But if they will use the army for a 
longer time, then the city that sent for them shall find them mainte* 
nance at the rate of three oboli of ^gina a day for a man of arms, 
and a drachma of ^gina for a horseman.^ — The city which sends 
for the aids shall have the leading and command of them, whilst the 
war is in their own territory ; but if it shall seem good to these 
cities to make a war in common, then all the cities shall equally 
participate in the command. — The Athenians shall swear to the ar- 
ticles both for themselves, and for their confederates : and the Ar- 
gives, Eleans, Mantineans, and the confederates of these, shall 
every one swear to them, city by city, and their oath shall be the 
greatest that by custom of the several cities is used, and with most 
perfect hosts,' and in these words : * I will stand to this league, ac- 
* cordiag to the articles thereof, justly, innocently, and sincerely, and 
' not transgress the same by any art or machination whatever.* — 
This oath shall be taken at Athens, by the senate, and the officers 
of the commons, and administered by the Prytaneis; at Argos it 
shall be taken by the senate and the council of eighty, and by the 
Artynae, and administered by the council of eighty ; at Mantinea it 
shall be taken by the procurators of the people, and by the senate, 
and by the rest of the magistrates, and administered by the Theori, 
and by the tribunes of the soldiers ; at Elis it shall be taken by the 

' The ralae of three oboli of iEgina minse, and therefore was larger than the 

was about sixpence, and the drachma of Attic talent, in the proportion of one to 

^gina nearly a shilling ; for the talent sixty, 

of iEgina cousisted of a hundred Attic ^ Beasts offered in sacrifice. 
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*' procurators of the people, and by the officers of the treasury, and by 
*' the council of six hundred, and administered by the procurators of 
" the people, and by the keepers of the law. — ^I'his oath shall be re- 
** newed by the Athenians, who shall go to Elis, and to Mantinea, 
** and to Argos, thirty days before the Olympian games ; and by the 
*' Argives, Eleans, and Mantineans, who shall come to Athens ten 
" days before the g^eat Panatheneean holidays.' — The articles of this 
league and peace and the oath, shall be inscribed in a pillar of 
stone; by the Athenians in the citadel ; by the Argives in their 
market-place, within the precinct of the temple of Apollo ; and by 
'' the Mantineans in their market-place, within the precinct of the 
*' temple of Jupiter. And at the Olympian games now at band, there 
*' shall be erected jointly by them all a brazen pillar in Olympia [with 
'* the same inscription.] — If it shall seem good to these cities to add 
** any thing to these articles, whatever shall be determined by them all 
'* in common council, the same shall stand good." 

XLVllL Thus was the league and the peace concluded, and that 
which was made before between the Lacedaemonians and the Athe- 
nians was notwithstanding by neither side renounced. But the Corin- 
thians, although they were the confederates of the Argives, yet would 
they not enter into this league ; nay, though there was made a league 
before this, between them and the Argives, Cleans, and Mantineans, 
that were one, there all should have war or peace, yet they refused to 
swear to it; but said that their league defensive was enough, whereby 
they were bound to defend each other, but not to take part one with 
another in invading. So the Corinthians fell off from their confe- 
derates, and inclined again to the Lacedaemonians. 

XLIX. This summer were celebrated the Olympian games, ia 
which Androsthenes an Arcadian was the first time victor in the Pan- 
cratium.^ And the Lacedaemonians were by the Eleans prohibited the 
temple there ; so as they might neither sacrifice, nor contend for the 
prizes, amongst the rest ; because they had not paid the fine set upon 
them (according to an Olympic law) by the Eleans, that laid to their 
charge, that they had put soldiers into the fort of Phyrcon, and into 
Lepreum, in the time of the Olympic truce. The fine amounted to two 
thousand minae, which was two minae for every man of arms, according 
to the law. But the Lacedaemonians, by their ambassadors which they 
sent thither, made answer, that they had been unjustly condemned, al- 
leging that the truce was not published in Lacedaemon, when their sol- 
diers were sent out. To this the Eleans said again, that the truce was 
already begun amongst themselves, for they used to publish it first in 
their own dominion ; and thereupon, whilst they lay still, and expected 
no such matter as in time of truce, the Lacedaemonians did them the 
injury unawares. The Lacedaemonians hereto replied, that it was not 
necessary to proceed to the publishing of the truce in Lacedaemon 
at all, if they bought themselves wronged already ; but rather if they 

> There were both a great and little nually. 
Panathenaean festival, the former taking ^ Pancratium consisted of wrestling 
place every fifth year ; the latter an- and fighting with fists. ^ 
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bought themselves not wronged yet, then to do it by way of preven- 
tion, that they should not arm against them afterwards. The £leans 
stood stiffly in their first argument, that they would never be persuaded 
but injury had been done them ; but were nevertheless contented, if 
they would render Lepreum, both to remit their own part of the 
money, and also to pay that part for them which was due to the god. 

L. When this would not be agreed to, they required this, not that 
they should render Lepreum unless they would, but that then they 
should come to the altar of Olympian Jupiter, seeing they desired to 
have free use of the temple, and there before the Grecians take an 
oath to pay the fine at least hereafter. But when the Lacedaemonians 
refused that also, they were excluded the temple, the sacrifices, and 
the games, and sacrificed at home ; but the rest of the Grecians, ex- 
cept the Lepreates, were all admitted to be spectators. Nevertheless, 
the Eleans fearing they would come and sacrifice there by force, kept 
a guard there of their youngest men in arms, to whom were added 
Argives and Mantineans of either city, one thousand, and certain 
Athenian horsemen who were then at Argos, waiting the celebration 
of the feast. For a great fear possessed all the assembly, lest the 
Lacedaemonians should come on them with an army ; and the rather 
because Lichas, the son of Arcesilaus, a Lacedaemonian, had been 
whipped by the Serjeants on the race« for that when his chariot had 
got the prize, after proclamation made that the chariot of the Boeotian 
state had won it, (because he himself was not admitted to run) be 
came forth to the race, and crowned his charioteer to make known 
that the chariot was his own ;^ this added much to their fear, and they 
yerily expected some accident to follow. Nevertheless the Lacedae- 
monians stirred not, and the feast passed oyer. After the Olympian 
games, the Argives and their confederates went to Corinth, to get the 
Corinthians into their league, and the Lacedaemonian ambassadors 
chanced to be there also; and after much conference and nothing 
concluded, on occasion of an earthquake, they brake off the con- 
ference, and returned every one to his own city. And so this summer 
ended.' 

LI. The next winter the men of Heraclea, in Trachis, fought a 
battle against the ^nians,^ Dolopians, Melieans, and certain Thessa- 
lians. For the neighbour cities were enemies to this city, as built to 
the prejudice only of them, and both opposed the same from the time 
it was first founded, annoying it what they could, and also in this 
battle overcame them, and slew Xenares, the Cnidian,^ a Lacedaemo- 
nian, their commander, with some others, Heracleots. Thus ended 
this winter, and the twelfth year of this war. 

* See Pausan. Eli. b. ii. opposite to Pydiia&, and one bondred and 

9 It is not to be supposed from this twenty furlongs from Tbessalonica. See 

that the Olympic festival took place at Herod, yii. 128. Livy xliv. 10. 

the end of the sammer; Thucydides * In some copies '' the Ctudian^ is 

merely adds, that " the sammer ended," omitted, but without reason, for the Cni- 

because nothing further of any conse- dians being a colony of Lacedaemon (He- 

qnence occurred. rod.) Xenares might be called a Laceds* 

3 JEulsL, a city in the bay of Thermte, monian. 
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YEAR XIII. A.C.4I9. OLYMP. 90j. 

LI I. In the very beginning of the next summer, the Boeotians took 
Heraclea miserably afflicted, into their own hands, and put Hegesip- 
pidas, a Lacedaemonian, out of it, for his evil government. They took 
it because they feared lest whilst the Lacedaemonians were troubled 
about Peloponnesus, it should have been taken in by the Athenians. 
Nevertheless the Lacedaemonians were offended with them. Ilie same 
summer Aicibiades, the son of Clinias, being general of the Athenians, 
by the practice of the Argives, and their confederates, went to Pelo- 
ponnesus, and having with him a few men of arms, and archers of 
Athens, and some of the confederates whom he took up there' as he 
passed through the country with his army, both ordered such affairs 
by the way concerning the league, as was fit ; and coming to the Pa- 
treans, persuaded them to build their walls down to the sea side, and 
purposed to raise another wall himself towards Rhium, in Achaia.' 
But the Corinthians, Sicyonians, and such others as thb wall would 
have prejudiced, came forth and hindered him.' 

LIIL The same summer fell out a war between the Epidaurians 
and the Argives : the pretext thereof was about a beast for sacrifice, 
which the Epidaurians ought to have sent in consideration of their 
pastures, to Apollo Pythius, and had not done it; the Argives being 
the principal owners of the temple. But Aicibiades and the Argives 
had indeed determined to take in the city, though without pretence at 
all, both that the Corinthians might not stir, and also that they might 
bring the Athenian succours from ^gina into those parts a nearer way 
than by compassing the promontory of Scyllaeum. And therefore 
the Argives prepared, as of themselves, to exact the sacrifice by 
invasion. 

LIV. About the same time also the Lacedaemonians with their . 
whole forces, came forth as far as Leuctra, in the confines of their 
own territory, towards Lycaeum, under the conduct of Agis, the son 
of Archidamus their king. No man knew against what place they 
intended the war ; no, not the cities themselves out of which they were 
levied. But when in the sacrifices which they made for their passage, 
the tokens observed were unlucky, they went home again, and sent 
word about to their confederates to prepare themselves to be again on 
the march after the next month (it being now the month Carneius,* 
festival of the Dorians.) The Argives, who set forth the 26th day of 
the month before Cameius, though thev celebrated the same day, yet 
aU the time they continued invading and wasting Epidauria. And the 



1 Ttov &VT66ev ^vfjifJLdx*»tv irapaXa^Vf side of the isthmus. 

Bekker. rCtv AvroGev KvfifxaxuiVy Kai * Their holy month, in which they 

vapaKoL^v, Duker. And taking with kept a feast to Apollo. This festival was 

him some of the allies from thence. observed by most cities of Greece, but 

3 There was another Rhium in iEtolia. with the greatest pomp and solemnity at 

' This project aimed at no less than Sparta, where it began the 13th of the 

the total min of Corinth, and putting an month Cameius, and lasted nine days, 

end to all its navigation through the bay Apollo was called Carneus, 5r( Kaiofitvoc 

of Crissa. The Athenians were already opdrai vsog. It was the same month as 

entire masters of the sea on the other tne Athenian Metageitmon^ viz. August. 
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Epidaurians called in their confederates to help them, whereof some 
excused themselves on account of the month , and others came but to 
the confines of Epidauria, and there staid. 

LV. Whilst the Argives were in Epidaurus, the ambassadors of 
divers cities, solicited by the Athenians, met together at Mantinea, 
where in a conference amongst them, Euphamidas, of Corinth, said, 
that their actions agreed not with their words, for as much as whilst 
they were sitting there to treat of a peace, the Epidaurians with their 
confederates, and the Argives, stood armed in the mean time against 
each other in order of battle. That it was therefore fit that somebody 
should go first to the armies from either side, and dissolve them, and 
then come again and dispute of peace. This advice being approved, 
they departed, and withdrew the Argives from Epidauria. And meet- 
ing afterwards again in the same place, they could not for all that 
agree ; and the Argives again invaded and wasted Epidauria. The 
Lacedaemonians also drew forth their army against Caryae ;' but then 
again their sacrifice for passage being not to their mind, they returned. 
And the Argives when they had spoiled about the third part of Epi- 
dauria, went home likewise. They had the assistance of one thousand 
men of arms of Athens, and Alcibiades their commander ; but these 
hearing that the Lacedaemonians were in the field, and seeing now 
there was no longer need of them, departed ; and so passed this summer. 

LVI. The next winter the Laceaaemonians, unknown to the Athe- 
nians, put three hundred garrison soldiers under the command of Age- 
sippidas into Epidaurus by sea. For which cause the Argives came 
gnd expostulated with the Athenians, that whereas it was written in 
the articles of the league, that no enemy should be suffered to pass 
through either of their dominions, yet had they suffered the Lacedae- 
monians to pass by sea ;' and said they had been wronged unless the 
Athenians would again put the Messenians and Helots into Pylos 
ag»inst the Lacedaemonians. But the Athenians, at the persuasion of 
Alcibiades, wrote on the Laconian pillar' [under the inscription of the 
peace] that the Lacedaemonians had violated their oath, and they drew 
the Helots out of Cranii/ and put them again into Pylos, to infest the 
territory with driving booties, but did no more. All this winter, 
though there was war between the Argives and Epidaurians, yet was 
there no set battle, but only ambushes and skirmishes, wherein was 
slain on both sides such as it chanced. But in the end of winter, and 
the spring now at hand, the Argives came to Epidaurus with ladders, | 
as destitute of men by reason of the war, thinking to have won it by 
assault, but returned again with their labour lost And so ended this 
winter, and the thirteenth year of this war. 

YEAR XIV. A. C. 418. OLYMP. 90-j. 
LVII. In the middle of the next summer, the Lacedaemonians see- 

1 In Arcadia, between Orchomenus Athens, 
and Pheneum, distant from the latter ' Which was erected for the articles 

sixty furlongs. of the peace to be written on. 

3 The Argives allow the sea on their * In Ophallenia, where they had be- 

own coast to be under the dominion of fore placed them. 
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ingthat the Epidaurians, their confederates, were tired, and that of the 
rest of the cities of Peloponnesus, some bad already revolted, and 
others were but on bad terms, and apprehending that if they prevented 
it not, the mischief would spread still farther, put themselves into the 
field with all their own forces, both of themselves and their Helots, 
to make war against Argos, under the conduct of Agis, the son of 
Archidamus, their king. The Tegeates went also with them, and the 
rest of Arcadia, all that were in the Lacedaemonian league. But the 
rest of their confederates, both within Peloponnesus and without, were 
to meet together at Phlius. That is to say, of the Boeotians five thou- 
sand men of arms, and as many light-armed, five hundred horse, and 
to every horseman * another man on foot, who holding the horse^s 
mane, ran by with equal speed. Of Corinthians, two thousand men 
of arms, and of the rest more or less, as they were. But the Phlia- 
sians, because the army was assembled in their own territory, put 
forth their whole power. 

LYIII. The Argives having had notice, both formerly of the prepa« 
ration of the Lacedaemonians, and afterward of their marching on to 
join with the rest at PhHus, brought their army likewise into the field. 
They had with them the aids of the Mantineans and their confede* 
rates, and three thousand men of arms of the Eleans ; and marching 
forward, met the Lacedaemonians' at Methydrium, a town of Arcadia^ 
each side seizing on a hilL And the Argives prepared to give battle 
to the Lacedaemonians, whilst they were single. But Agis dislodging 
his army by night, marched on to Phlius to the rest of the confeidk 
rates, unseen. On knowledge hereof, the Argives betimes 
morning retired first to Argos, and afterwards to the forest of N< 
by which they thought the Lacedaemonians and their confederates 
would fall in. But Agis came not the way which they expected, but 
with the Lacedaemonians, Arcadians, and Epidaurians, whom he ac- 
quainted with his purpose, took another more difficult way to paaf, 
and came down to the Argive plains. The Corinthians also, and Pel- 
lenians, and Phliasians, marched another troublesome way ; only the 
Boeotians, Megareans, and Sicyonians, were appointed to come down 
by the way of the forest of Nemea, in which the Argives were en- 
camped ; that if the Argives should turn head against the Lacedaemo- 
nians, these might set upon them at the back with their horse. Thus 
ordered, Ag^s entered the plains, and spoiled Saminthos and some 
other [towns.] 

LIX. Which when the Argives understood, they came out of the 
forest somewhat after break of day to oppose them, and lighting among 
the Phliasians and Corinthians, slew some few of the Phliasians, but 
had more slain of their own by the Corinthians, though not many. 
The Boeotians, Megareans and Sicyonians marched forward toward 
Nemea, and found the Argives were departed, for coming down and 
seeing their country wasted, they put themselves into order of battle; 

* "A/itTTTTot. The exact business of > The Lacedaemonians, Tegeates, and 

these we are infonned only by late wri- some Arcadians, not the whole league^ 

ters, whose aathority is extremely doubt- which was not yet united, 
ful. Mitford, 
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and the Lacedaemonians on the other side did the same ; and the Ar- 
gives stood intercepted in the midst of their enemies. For in the plain 
between them and the city, stood the Lacedaemonians and those with 
them ; and above them were the Corinthians, Phliasians, and Pelle- 
nians ; and towards Nemea were the Boeotians, Sicyonians, and Me- 
gareans. And horsemen they had none, for the Athenians alone of 
all their confederates, were not yet come. Now the generality of the 
army of the Argives and their confederates, did not think the danger 
present so great as indeed it was, but rather that the advantage in the 
battle would be their own, and that the Lacedaemonians were inter- 
cepted, not only in the Argives' territory, but also hard by the city. 
But two men of Argos, Thrasyllus, one of the five commanders of the 
army, Alciphron, entertainer ' of the Lacedaemonians, when the armies 
were even ready to join, went to Agis and dealt with him to have the 
battle put off, tor as much as the Argives were content and ready, 
both to propound and accept of equal arbitrators in whatever the 
Lacedaemonians should charge them with, and in the mean time to have 
peace with them solemnly confirmed. 

LX. This these Argives said of themselves, without the conamand 
of the generality ; and Agis of himself^ikewise accepting their propo- 
sition, without deliberation had with the major part, and having com- 
municated it only to some one more of those that had charge in the 
army, made truce with them for four montlis ; in which they were to 
perform the things agreed on betwixt them. And then presently be 
withdrew his army, without giving account to any of the rest of the 
league why he did so. The Lacedaemonians and their confederates 
followed Agis, according to the law, he being their general, but 
amonffst themselves taxed him exceedingly, for that having a very fair 
occasion of battle, the Argives being enclosed on all sides, both by 
their horse and foot, he yet went his way, doing nothing worthy the 
gieat preparation they had made. For this was in very truth the 
faurest army that ever the Grecians had in the field to this day ; but 
it was most to be seen when they were altogether * in the forest of 
Nemea; where the Lacedaemonians were with their whole forces, 
besides the Arcadians, Boeotians, Corinthians, Sicyonians, Pellenians, 
Phliasians, and M egareans ; and these all chosen men of their several 
cities, and such as were thought a match not only for the league of 
the Argives, but for such another added to it. The army thus of- 
fended with Agis, departed, and were dissolved, every man to his 
home. The Argives were much more offended with those of their 
city, who without the consent of the multitude, had made the truce, 
they also supposing that the Lacedaemonians had escaped their hands 
in such an advantage, as they never had the like before ; in that the 
battle was to have been fought under their city walls, and with the 
assistance of many and good confederates. And in their return they 
began to stone Thrasyllus at the Cbaradrum, (the place where the 

1 npoUvoc- He that lodged the La- > That is, going home ; for till then 
cedaemoniaDs when any of them came to they were never altogether in Nemea. 

Argos. 
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soldiers before they enter into the city from warfare used to have their 
military causes heard,) but he flying to the altar sared himself, never- 
theless they confiscated bis goods. 

LXI. After this, the Athenians coming in with the aid of one thou- 
sand men of arms, and three hundred horse, under the conduct of 
Laches and Nicostratus, the Argives (for they were afraid for all this 
to break the truce with the Lacedaemonians,) willed them to be gone 
again; and when they desired to treat, would not present them to the 
people till such time as the Mantineani^ and Eleans (who were not yet 
gone) forced them to it by their importunity. Then the Athenians,* in 
the presence of Alcibiades, the ambassador there, spake to the Ar- 
gives and their confederates, saying, that the truce was unduly made, 
without the assent of the rest of their confederates, and that now (for 
they were come time enough) tliey ought to fall again to the war, and 
did by their words so prevail with the confederates, that they all, save 
the Argives, presently marched against Orchomenus,' of Arcadia. 
And these, though satisfied, staid behind at first, but afterwards they 
also went. And sitting down before Orchomenus, jointly besieged 
and assaulted the same ; desiring to take it in ; as well for ottier 
causes, as chiefly for that the hostages which the Arcadians had given 
to the Lacedaemonians, were Idere in custody. The Orchomenians 
fearing the weakness of their walls, and the greatness of the army, 
and lest they should perish before any relief arrived, yielded up the 
town on conditions : to be received into the league; to give hostages 
for themselves ; and to surrender the hostages held there by the Lace- 
daemonians into the hands of the Mantineans. 

LXIL The confederates after this, having got Orchomenus, sat in 
council about what town they should proceed against next. The 
Eleans gave advice to go against Lepreum,' but the Mantineans 
against Tegea. And the Argives and Athenians concurred in opinion 
with the Mantineans. But ^e Eleans taking it in evil part that they 
did not decree to go against Lepreum, went home ; but the rest pre- 
pared themselves at Mantinea to go against Tegea, which also some 
within had a purpose to put into dieir hands. 

• LXIIL The Lacedaemonians after their return from Argos with 
their four months* truce, severely questioned Agis, for that upon so 
fair an opportunity, as Ihey never had before, he subdued not Argos 
to the state ; for so many and so ^ood confederates would hardly be 
got together again at one time. But when also the news came of the 
taking of Orchomenus, then was their indignation much greater, and 
they presently resolved, contrary to their own custom, in their passion, 
to rase his house, and fine him in the sum of a hundred thousand 
drachmas.^ But he besought them that they would do neither of these 
things yet ; and promised that leading out the army again, he would 
by some valiant action cancel those accusations ; or if not they might 
proceed afterwards to do with him whatever they thought good. So 

* Laches and Nicostratus. ' As being in particular hostilitj 

* There was another Orchomenus in with it. 

Bceotia. * Nearly four thousand pounds. 
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they forbore both the fine and the rasing; of his house ; but made a 
decree for that present, such as had never been before, that ten Spar- 
tans should be elected and joined with him as counsellors, without 
whom it should not be lawful for him to lead the army into the field. 
In the mean time came news from their side in Tegea, diat unless they 
came presently with aid> the Tegeans would revolt to the Argives, 
and their confederates ; and that they wanted little of being revolted 
already. 

LXLV. On this the Lacedaemonians with speed levied all their 
forces, both of themselves and their Helots, in such number as they 
had never done before/ and marched to Orestium' in Msenalia, and 
appointed the Arcadians, such as were of their league, to assemble 
and follow them at the heels to Tegea, they being come entire to 
Orestium, from thence sent back the sixth part of their army, in which 
they put both the youngest and the eldest sort, for the custody of the 
city, and with the rest marched on to Tegea, and not long after 
arrived also their confederates of Arcadia. They sent also to Corinth, 
and to the Boeotians, Phocians, and Locrians, to come with their aids 
with all speed to Mantlnea. But these had too short a warning, nor 
was it easy for them, unless they came altogether, and staid for one 
another, to come through the enemies' country, which lay between, 
and barred them of passage. Nevertheless they made what haste 
they could. And the Lacedaemonians, taking with them their Arca- 
dian confederates present, entered the territory of Mantinea, and 
pitching their camp by the temple of Hercules, wasted the territory 
about. 

LXV. The Argives and their confederates, as soon as they came 
in sight, seized a certain place fortified by nature, and of hard access, 
and put themselves in battle array. And the Lacedaemonians marched 
presently towards them, and came up within a stone or a dart^s cast. 
But then one of the ancient men of the army? cried out to Agis, 
seeing him to go on against a place of that strength, that he went 
about to amend one fault with another ; signifying that he intended to 
make amends for his former retreat from Argos, which he was ques- 
tioned for, with his now unseasonable forwardness. But he, whether 
it were on that increpation, or some other sudden apprehension of his 
own, presently withdrew his army before the fight began, and mardi- 
ing to the territory of Tegea, turned [the course of] the water into the 
territory of Mantinea; touching which- water, because into what' part 
soever it had its course, it did much harm to the country, the Maati* 
neans and Tegeates were at war. Now his drift was, by the tumiog 
of that water, to provoke those Argives and their confederates who 
kept the hill, when they should hear of it, to come down and oppose 
them, that so they might fight with them in the plain. And by that 

* ola oviTia vpSripoVf Bekker. tjc before brought by them, 

ovn-ii) TTQOTiQov, Dukcf. Upon this, ' Oresthium. Bekker. 

speedy assistance is brought by the ' Twv irptffjivrBpLJV riCf one of the 

Lacedaemonians, with their whole force, council appointed to advise him, or OM 

both of themselves and their Helots, of the elder officers of the army, 
aad fuch as9i$tance as had never been 
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time he had staid about the water a day, he had diverted the stream : 
but the Argives and their confederates were at first amazed at this 
their sudden retreat from so near them, and knew not what to make 
of it; but when after the retreat they returned no more in sight, and 
that they themselves lying still on the place, did not pursue them, then 
began they anew to accuse their commanders ; both for suffering the 
Lacedasmonians to depart formerly, when they had them enclosed at 
so fair an advantage before Argos ; and now again for not pursuing 
them when they ran away, but giving them leave to save themselves, 
and betraying the army. The commanders for the present were much 
•troubled hereat, but afterwards they drew down the army from the 
hill, and coming forth into the plain, encamped as to go against the 
£nemy. 

, LXVI. The next day the Argives and their confederates put them- 
selves into such order as, if occasion served, they meant to fight in, 
and the Lacedaemonians returning from the water to the temple of 
Hercules, the same place where they had formerly encamped, per- 
ceive the enemies to be all of them in order of battle hard by them, 
come down already from the hill. Certainly the Lacedaemonians were 
more affrighted at this time than ever they had been to their remem- 
brance before. For the time they had to prepare themselves was ex- 
ceeding short, and such was their diligence that every man fell imme- 
diately into his own rank, Agis the king commanding all, according 
to the law. For whilst the king* has the army in the field, all things 
.are commanded by him, and he signifies what is to be done to the 
Polemarchi, they to the Lochagi, these to the Pentecontateres, and 
these again to the Enomatarchi, who lastly make it known every one 
to his own Fnomatia.' In this manner when they would have any 
thing to be done, their commands pass through the army, and are 
quickly executed ; for almost all the Lacedaemonian army, save a very 
few, are captains of captains, and the care of what is to be put in ex- 
ecution, lies upon many. 

LXVII. Now their left wing consisted of the Sciritac,' who 
amongst the Lacedaemonians have ever alone that place ; next to these 
were placed the Brasidian soldiers, lately come out of Thrace ; and 
with them those that had been newly made free.^ After them in 
order, the rest of the Lacedaemonians, band after band ; and by them 
Arcadians, first the tieraeaus, after these the Maenalians, in the right 
wing the Tegeates, and a few Lacedaemonians in the point of it, and 
on nie outside of either wing, the horsemen. So stood the Lacedae- 
monians ; opposite to them in the right wing stood the Mantineans, 

* The power of the Spartan kings on to Xenophon, ncvri}KO<rr^pcf ,) captains 
the field of battle was absolute : see He- of companies ', 'Eviafiorapxoi, captains of 
rod. b. vi. where speaking of Leoty- companies ; 'Evwftorm in this army con- 
chides, he says, it was lawful for him sisted of thirty-two soldiers. 
in his capacity of commander, to do ^ A band of the Lacedaemonians, so 
what he pleased against the Thessalians. called, perhaps, from Scirns, a town of 

s noXc/tapxoi, marshals of the field ; Arcadia. 

X^Xayol, commanders of regiments, co- * ^toSafnaftm, 
lonels; UfVTfiKovrarnpfr, (or, according 
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because it was on their own territory, and with them t«ch Arcadians 
as were of their league ; then the thousand chosen Argires, whom the 
city had for a long time caused to be trained for the wars at the public 
charge ; and next to them the rest of the Argives, and after these the 
Cleoneeans and Omeates, their confederates ; and lastly, the Athe- 
nians with the horsemen (who were also theirs) had the left wing. 

LXVill. This was the order and preparation of both the armies, 
but the army of the Lacedaemonians appeared to be the greater. But 
the exact number, either of the particulars of either side, or in general, 
I could not exactly write; for the number of the Lacedeemonians, 
agreeable to the secrecy of that state, was unknown ; and of the other 
side, for the ostentation usual with all men, touching the number of 
themselves, was unbelieved. Nevertheless the number of the Lacedt&> 
monians may be attained by computing thus. Besides the Sciritae, 
who were six hundred, there fought in all seven regiments,* in every 
regiment were four companies,' in each company were four Enomatise, 
and of every Enomatia there stood in front four ; but they were not 
ranged all dike in file, but as the captains of bands thought it neces- 
sary. But the army in general was so ordered, as to be eight men in 
depth, and the first rank of the whole, besides the Sdritse, consisted 
of four hundred and forty-eight soldiers. 

LXIX. Now when tney were ready to join, the commanders made 
their exhortations, every one to those that were under his own com>. 
mand. To the Mantineans it was said, that they were to fight for 
their territory, and concerning their liberty and servitude, that the 
former might not be taken from them, and that they might not again 
taste of the latter. — ^The Argives were admonished, that whereas 
anciently they had the leading of Peloponnesus, and in it an equal 
share,' Uiey should not now suffer themselves to be deprived of it for 
ever ; and that withal, they should now revenge the many injuries of 
a city, their neighbour and enemy. To the AUienians it was remem- 
bered, how honourable a thing it would be for them, in company of so 
many and good confederates, to be inferior to none of them ; and that 
if they had once vanquished the Lacedaemonians in Peloponnesus, 
their own dominion would become both the more assured, and the 
larger by it, and that no other would invade their territory hereafter. 
Thus much was said to the Argives and their confederates.^ But the 

> aSxoi, less than ordinary regiments risei also thns, four handred and forty- 

with us, more than companies. eight in rank, eight in file, make three 

* UivrtiKOffTvec, companies of fifty, thousand five handred and eighty-fiior, 

but more or less in them as occasion and then the six hundred Sciritas, as be- 

served ; of these the ivtafioria was the fore, make four thousand one handred 

fourth part. By this account, every and eighty-four. Ligltt-armed soMien, 

Iviafiorla had thirty-two, every Trevrri' who usually far exceeded the nomber 

KovriiQ one hundred and twenty-eight, of men of arms, are not reckoned, 

every band or S.6xoi five hundred and * See Herod, b. vii. c. 148, 149. 

twelve, the whole army besides the Sci- * TOiavra vapyviBp, Bekker. — roBra 

ritsB three thousand five hundred and wapyvkOy, Daker. Such things were 

eighty-four, and with the Sciritse, who said by way of advice to the Argives 

are six hundred, four thousand one ban- and their allies, 
dred and eighty.four; which number 
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Lacedaemonians encouraged one another, both of themselves, and also 
by the manner^ of their discipline in the wars; taking encouragement, 
being valiant men, by the commemoration of what they already knew, 
as being well acquainted, that a long actual experience conferred more 
to their safety, than any short verbal exhortation, though never so 
well delivered. 

LXX. After this followed the battle, the Argives and their con- 
federates marching to the charge with great violence and fury. But 
the LacediemonianSy slowly, and with many flutes, according to their 
military discipline, not as a point of religion, but that marching evenly, 
and by measure, their ranks might not be distracted, as the greatest 
armies, when they march in the face of the enemy use to be.' 

LXXI. Whilst they were yet marching up, Agis the king thought 
of this course. All armies do thus ; in the conflict they extend tl^ir 
right wing, so as it comes in upon the flank of the left wing of the 
enemy ; and this happens because every one through fear seeks all he 
can to cover his unarmed side with the shield of him that stands next 
him on his right hand, conceiving that to be so locked together is their 
best defence. The beginning hereof is in the leader of the flrst file on 
the right hand, who ever striving to shift his unarmed side from the 
enemy, the rest on like fear follow after. And at this time the Man- 
tineans in the right wing had far encompassed the Sciritse ; and the 
Lacedsemonians on the other side, and the Tegeates, were come in, 
yet farther on the flank of the Athenians, by as much as they had the 
greater army. Wherefore Agis, fearing lest his left wing should be 
encompassed, and supposing the Mantineans to be come in far, signi- 
fied to the Sciritae ana Brasidians, to draw out part of their bands, 
and therewith to equalize their left wing to the right wing of the Man- 
tineans, and into the void space he commanded to come up Hippo- 
noidas and Aristocles, two colonels, with their bands out of Uieir right 
wing, and to fall in there, and make up the breach ; conceiving that 
more than enough would be still remaining in their right wing, and 
that the left wing opposed to the Mantineans would be the stronger. 

LXXI I. But it happened (for he commanded it in the very onset, 
and on the sudden,) both that Aristocles and Hipponcudas refused 
to go to the place commanded, for which they were afterwards 
banished Sparta, as thought to have disobeyed out of cowardice, and 
that the enemy had in the mean time also charged. And when those 
whom he commanded to go to the place of the Sciritie, went not, 
they could no more reunite themselves, nor close again the empty 
space. But the Lacedaemonians, though they had the worst at this 
time in every point, for skill, yet in valour they manifestly shewed 
themselves superior. For after the fight was once begun, notwith- 
standing that the right wing of the Mantineans put to flight the Sci- 
ritae and Brasidians, and that the Mantineans, together with their 
confederates, and those one thousand chosen men of Argos, falling 
on them in flank, by the breach not yet closed up, killed many of 

1 They used, before battle, to sing ' MiltoD in his Paradise Lost, b. i. 1. 
songs of enconragement to die for their 578, has made use of this LacedfcmoDian 
country. march to adorn his own poetry. 
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the Lacedaemonians, and put to flight, and chased them to their car- 
riages, slaying also certain of the elder sort left there for a guard, so 
as in this part the Lacedaemonians were overcome. But with the 
rest of the army, and especially the middle battle, where king Agin 
was himself, and those who are called the three hundred horsemen 
about him, they charged the eldest of the Argives, and those named 
the five cohorts, and the Cleonaeans and Orneates, and certain Athe- 
nians arranged amongst them, and put them all to flight, so that many 
of them never struck stroke, but as soon as the Lacedaemonians 
charged, gave ground presently, and some for fear to be overtaken, 
were trodden, under foot. 

LXXIII. As soon as the army of the Argives and their confede- 
rates had in this part given ground, they began also to break on either 
aide, and the right wing of the Lacedaemonians and Tegeates had now 
with their surplus of number hemmed in the Athenians, so as they had 
the danger on all hands, being within the circle, penned up ; and with- 
out ity already vanquished. And they had been the most distressed 
part of all the army had not their horsemen come in to help them. 
Withal it fell out that Agis when he perceived the left wing of his own 
army to labour, namely, that which was opposed to the Mantineans, 
and to those thousand Argives, commanded the whole army to go and 
relieve the part overcome. By which means the Athenians and such 
of the Argives as together with them were overlaid whilst the army 
passed by and declined them, saved themselves at leisure. And the 
Mantineans with their confederates, and those chosen Argives, had no 
more mind now of pressing their enemies, but seeing their side over- 
come, and the Lacedaemonians approaching them, presently turned 
their backs. Of the Mantineans the greatest part were slain, but of 
those chosen Argives, the most were saved, tlie flight and going off 
being neither hasty nor long. For the Lacedaemonians fight long and 
constantly, till they have made the enemy turn his back, but that 
done, they follow him not far. 

LXXIV. Thus or near thus went the battle, the greatest that had 
been for a long time between Grecians, and of two the most fanious 
cities. The lUicedaeraouians laying together the arms of their slain 
enemies, presently erected a trophy, and rifled their dead bodies ; and 
their own dead they took up, and carried to Tegea, where they were 
also buried, and delivered to the enemy theirs, under truce. Of the 
Argives, and Orneates, and Cleonaeans, were slain seven hundred, of 
the Mantineans two hundred, and of the Athenians with the iEginetae, 
two hundred, and both the captains. The confederates of the Lace- 
daemonians were never pressed, and therefore their loss was not worth 
mentioning ; and of the Lacedaemonians themselves it is hard to know 
the certainty, but it is said there were slain three hundred. 

LXXV. When it was certain they would fight, Pleistoanax, the 
other king of the Lacedaemonians, and with him both old and young 
came out of the city to have aided the army ; and he came forth as 
hiv as Tegea,* but being advertised of the victory, returned. And the 

■ A decree was passed at Sparta that both kiii{^ should not be absent at the 
same time. Herod, b. v. 
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Lacedemonians sending out, turned back their confederates coming 
from Corinth, and from without the isthmus ; and then they also went 
home themselves, and having dismissed their confederates, (for now 
were the Gameian holidays,) celebrated that feast Thus in this one 
battle they wiped off their disgrace with the Grecians, for they had 
been taxed both with cowardice, for the blow they received in the 
island, and with imprudence and slackness in other occasions ; but 
after this, their miscarriage was imputed to fortune, and for their 
minds, they were esteemed to have been ever the same they had been. 
The day before this battle it chanced also that the Epidaurians with 
their whole power invaded the territory of Argos, as being deserted, 
and whilst ttke Argives were abroad, killed many of those that were' 
left behind to defend it Also three thousand men of £lis, and a 
thousand Athenians, besides those who had been sent before, being 
oome after the battle to aid the Mantineans, marched presently all to 
Epidaurus, and lay before it all the while the Lacedsemonians were 
celebrating the Carneian holidays : and assigning to every one hitf 
part, began to take in the city with a wall, but the rest gave over ; 
only the Athenians quickly finished a fortification, (which was their 
task,) wherein stood the temple of Juno. In it, amongst them all, 
they left a garrison, and went home every one to his own city. And 
so this summer ended. 

LXXVI. In the beginning of the winter following, the Lacedsemo- 
nians, presently after the end of the Carneian holidays, drew out their 
army into the field, and being come to Tegea, sent certain propositions 
of agreement before to Argos. There were before this time many 
citizens in Argos well affected to the Lacedaemonians, and who desired 
the deposing of the Argive people, and now after the battle, they were 
better able by much to persuade the people to composition, than they 
formerly were. And their design was first to get a peace made with 
the Lacedssmonians, and after that a league, and then at last to set 
upon the commons. There went thither Lichas, the son of Arcesilaus, 
entertainer of the Argives in Lacedaemon, and brought to Argos two 
propositions ; one of war, if the war were to proceed ; another of 
peace, if they would have peace. And after much contradiction, (for 
Alcibiades was also there,) the Lacedaemonian faction, that boldly 
now discovered themselves, prevailed with the Argives to accept the 
proposition of peace, which was this : 

LXXVU. *' It seems good to the council of the Lacedaemonians 
'* to accord with the Argives on these articles :— -the Argives shall 
** re-deiiver to the Orchomenians their children,* and to the Maenalians 
*' their men,' and to the Lacedaemonians those men' that are at Man- 
" tinea. — ^Tliey shall withdraw their soldiers from Epidaurus, and rase 
*• the fortification there. And if the Athenians depart not from Epi- 
** daurus likewise, they shall be held as enemies both to the Argives 
** and to the Lacedaemonians, and also to the confederates of them 

■ Hostages which they took of the the Lacedaemonians, and by them kept 

Orchomenians. in Orchomenns, and at the taking of 

* Hostages of the Maenalians. Orchomenus by the Argive league, car« 

' Hostages of the Arcadians given to ried away to Mantinea. ' 
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*' both, — If the Lacedtemouians ha?e any men of theirs in custody, 
'* they shall deliver them every one to his own city. — And for so much 
** as concerns the god,* the Argives shall accept composition with the 
** Epidaurians, upon an oath' which they shall swear, touching that 
** controversy, and the Argives shall give the form of that oath/ — ^All 
** the cities of Peloponnesus, both small and great, shall be free, ac- 
*' cording to their patrial laws. — If any without Peloponnesus shdl 
" enter into it to do it harm, the Argives shall come torth to defend 
*' the same, in such sort as in a common council shall by the Pelu- 
*' ponnesians be thought reasonable. — The confederates of the Lace- 
** daemonians without Peloponnesus, shall have the same conditions 
" which the confederates of the Argives and of the Lacedaemonians 
^' have, every one holding his own. — ^This composition is to hold from 
** the time that they shall both parts have shewn the same to their 
*' confederates, and obtained their consent. — And if it shall seem 
*' good to either part to add or alter any thing, their confederates shall 
** be sent to, and made acquainted therewith." 

LXXVllI. These propositions the Argives accepted at first, and 
the army of the Lacedaemonians returned from Tegea to their own 
city. But shortly after, when they had commerced together, the same 
men * went further, and so wrought, that the Argives renouncing their 
league with the Mantineans, Eleans, and Athenians, made league and 
alliance with the, Lacedaemonians in this form : 

LXXIX. '< It seems good to the Lacedaemonians and Argives to 
** make league and alliance for fifty years, on these articles: — ^That 
*' either side shall allow the other equal and like trials of judgment, 
*' after the form used in their cities. — ^That the rest of the cities of 
'' Peloponnesus (this league and alliance comprehending also them,) 
*' shall be free,* both from the laws and payments of any other cii^ 
^' than their own, holding what they have, and affording equal and 
'Vlike trials of judgment, according to the form used in their several 
*' cities. — ^That all of the cities, confederates with the Lacedsemonians 
** without Peloponnesus, shall be in the same condition with th^ Lace- 
** daemonians, and the confederates of the Argives in the same with 
** the Argives, every one holding his own. — ^That if at anv time there 
*' shall need an expedition to be undertaken in common, the Lacedae- 
** monians and the Argives shall consult thereof, and decree as shall 
** stand most with equity towards the confederates ; and that if any 
** controversy arise between any of the cities, either within or without 
*' Peloponnesus, about limits or other matter, they also shall decide 

> Apollo, to whom the Epidaarians Epidaurians to receive the oath, and 

should have sent a beast for sacrifice, that they (the Argives) should admi- 

in name of their pastures, but not doing nister it. It may not be useless to 

it, the Argives went about to force them throw out the peculiarities of the Doric 

to it. dialect : wtpl ok rov 9eov ffufutrog dvai 

* An oath to send the beast for sacri- Xafip&piiV"-'^6vat di, iu 8i ri iotj 

fice hereafter. rote ^vfiiidxoiCf BeUer. &i ik rt koI 

' ircpi ii Tu viSt trvnaroQ dfuv Xyr, £XXo, Duker. And if any thing should 

Bekker. irtpl 8k t& otia, avfiPardiraifuv seem fit to the allies, to send word home. 

Xyvj Duker. Respecting the person of * The Lacedaemonian faction, 

the god, that it should be allowed the ' kin&vonoi xai ai/row6\ug. 
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** it — ^That if any confederate city be at contention with another, it 
** shall have recourse to that city which they both shall think most 
** indifferent; but the particular men of any one city shall be judged 
** according to the law of the same.^ 

LXXX. llius was the peace and league concluded, and whatever 
one had taken from another in the war, or had against another 
otherwise, was all acquitted. Now when they were together set- 
tling their business, they ordered that the Argives should neither 
admit herald nor embassy from the Athenians, till they were gone 
out of Peloponnesus, and had quitted the fortification; nor should 
make peace or war with any, without consent of the rest. And 
amongst other things which they did in this heat, they sent ambas- 
sadors from both their cities, to the towns lying upon Thrace, and 
to Perdiccas, whom they also persuaded to swear himself of the 
same league. Yet he revolted not from the Athenians presently, 
bat intended it ; because he saw the Argives had done so (and was 
himself also anciently descended out of Argos :*) they likewise re- 
newed their old oatn with the Chalcidseans, and took another be- 
sides it The Argives sent ambassadors also to Athens, requiring 
them to abandon the fortification made affainst Epidaurus. And the 
Athenians considering that the soldiers they had in it wei'e but few, 
in respect of the many other that were with them in the same, sent 
Demosthenes thither to fetch them away. He, whep he was come, 
and had exhibited for a pretence, a certain exercise of naked men 
without the fort, when the rest of the garrison were gone forth to see 
it, made fast the gates, and afterwards having renewed the league 
with the Epidaurians, the Athenians by themselves put the fort into 
their hands. 

LXXXI. After the revolt of the Argives from the league, the 
Mantineans also, though they withstood it at first, being too weak 
#ithout the Argives, made peace with the Lacedaemonians, and laid 
down their command over the other cities.' And the Lacedaemonians 
4nd Argives, with a thousand men of either city, having joined their 
arms, the Lacedaemonians first, with their single power, reduced the 
government of Sicyon to a smaller number, and then they both toge- 
ther dissolved the democracy at Argos; and the oligarchy was esta- 
blished conformable to the state of Lacedaemon.' These things passed 
in the end of the winter, and near the spring. And so ended the 
fiomrteenth year of this war. 

YEAR XV. A.C. 417. OLYMP. 90j. 

LXXX I L The next summer the Dictidians seated in Mount 
Athos, revolted from the Athenians to the Chalcidaeans, and the La- 
eedsemonians ordered the state of Achaia, after their own form, which 
before was otherwise. But the Argives, after they had by little and 
little assembled themselves and recovered heart, taking their time 
when the Lacedaemonians were celebrating their exercises of the naked 

I See Herod, b. viii. c. 137. Arcadia. 

« Whkh they had the leading of in ^ gee Diod. Sic. b, xii, 

Pp 
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youth/ assaulted the few, and in a battle fought within the city, the 
commons had the victory, and some they slew, others they drove into 
exile. The Lacedaemonians, though those of their faction in Argos 
sent for them, went not a long time after, yet at last they adjourned 
the exercises, and came forth with intention to give them aid, but 
hearing by the way at Tegea, that the few were overcome, they could 
not be intreated by such as had escaped thence to go on, but return- 
ing^ went on with the celebration of their exercises. But afterwards, 
when there came ambassadors to them, both from the Argives in the 
city, and from them that were driven out, there being present also 
their confederates, and much alleged on either side, they concluded 
at last that those in the city had done the wrong, and decreed to go 
against Argos with their army ; but many delays passed, and much 
time was spent between. In the mean time the common people of 
Argos fearing the Lacedaemonians, and regaining the league with 
Athens, as conceiving the same would turn to their very great advan- 
tage, raise long walls from their city down to the sea shore ; to the 
end that if they were shut up by land, they might yet, with the help 
of the Athenians, bring things necessary into the city by sea. And 
with this their building, some other cities of Peloponnesus were also 
acauainted. And the Argives, universally themselves, and wives, 
and servants, wrought at the wall ; and had workmen and hewers of 
stone from Athaps. So this summer ended. 

LXXXIIi. The next winter the Lacedaemonians understanding 
that they were fortifying, came to Argos with their army, they and 
their confederates, all but the Corinthians, and some practice they had 
beside, within the city itself of Argos. The army was commanded 
by Agis, the son of Archidamus, king of the Lacedaemonians. But 
those things which were practising in Argos, and supposed to have 
been already mature, did not then succeed. Nevertheless they took 
the walls that were then building, and rased them to the ground ; and 
then after they had taken Hysiae, a town in the Argive territory, and 
slain all the freemen in it, they went home, and were dissolved every 
one to his own city. After this, the Argives went with an army into 
Phliasia, which when they had wasted, they went back. They did it 
because the men of Phlius had received their outlaws ; for there the 
gpreatest part of them dwelt The same winter the Athenians shut up 
Perdiccas in Macedonia, from the use of the sea, objecting that he 
had sworn the league of the Argives and Lacedaemonians, and that 
when they had prepared an army under the conduct of Nicias, the 
son of Niceratus, to go against the Chalcidaeans upon Thrace, and 
against Amphipolis, he had broken the league made betwixt them and 
him ; and by his departure was the principal cause of the dissolution 
of that army, and was therefore an enemy. And so this winter ended, 
and the fifteenth year of this war. 

YEAR XVI. A.C. 416. OLYMP. 90-91. 4-1. 
LXXXIV. The next summer went Alcibiades to Argos with 

* Tvfivoiratfiaif were solemn dances at Sparta, performed by naked boys. Se« 
Herod, vi. 67. 
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twenty galleys, and took thence the suspected Argives, and such as 
seemed to savour of the Lacedaemonian faction, to the number of 
three hundred, and put them into the nearest of the islands subject to 
the Atheniau state. The Athenians made war also against the isle of 
Melos, with thirty galleys of their own, six of Chios, and two of Les- 
bos. Wherein were of their own twelve hundred men of arms, three 
hundred archers, and twenty archers on horseback, and of their con- 
federates and islanders about fifteen hundred men of arms. The Me- 
lians are a colony of the Lacedaemonians,' and therefore refused to be 
subject, as the rest of the islands were, to the Athenians; but rested 
at first neutral, and afterwards, when the Athenians put them to it, by 
wasting their land, they entered into open war. Now the Atheniaa 
commanders, Cleomenes, the son of Lycomedes, and Tisias, the son 
of Tisimacbus, being encamped on their land with these forces, before 
they would hurt the same, sent ambassadors to deal with them first 
by way of conference. These ambassadors the Melians refused to 
bring before the multitude, but commanded them to deliver their mes- 
sage before the magistrates and the few, and they accordingly said as 
follows : 

LXXXV. Ath. Since we may not speak to the multitude, lest 
when they hear our persuasive and unanswerable arguments, all at 
once in a continued oration, they should chance to be seduced, (for 
we know that this is the scope of your bringing us to* audience before 
the few) make surer yet that point, you that sit here, answer you also 
to every particular, not in a set speech, but presently intenupting us, 
whenever any thing shall be said by us which shall seem to you other- 
wise. And first answer us, whether you like this motion or not?— 
Whereunto the council of the Melians answered. 

LXXXVI. Mel. The equity of a leisurely debate is not to be 
found fault withal ; but this preparation of war, not future, but already 
here present, seems not to agree with the same. For we see that you 
are come to be judges of the conference, and that the issue of it, if 
we be superior in argument, and therefore yield not, is likely to bring 
us war ; and if we yield, servitude. 

LXXXVII. Ath. Nay, if you be come together to reckon up 
suspicions of what may be, or to any other purpose, than to take ad- 
vice upon what is present, and berore your eyes, how to save your 
city from destruction, let us give over. But if this be the point, let 
us speak to it. 
' LXXXVIII. Mel. It is reasonable and pardonable for men in our 
cases, to turn both their words and thoughts upon divers things ; 
howsoever, this consultation being held only on the point of our safety, 
we are content, if you think good, to go on with the course you have 
propounded. 

LXXXIX. Ath. As we therefore will not, for our parts, with fair 
pretences, (as that having defeated the Medes, our reign is therefore 

» See Herod, b.vii.; and Xenophon, Plutarch, in his book, On th$ Vitiutt 
Hellen. b. ii. A particular account of of Women. 
the origin of the colony is given by 
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lawful, or that we come against you for injury done) make a long 
discourse without being believed; so would we have you also not 
expect to prevail by saying, either, that you took not our parts, be- 
cause you were a colony not of the Lacedaemonians ; or that you have 
done us no injury ; but out of those things which we both of us do 
really think, let us go through with that which is feasible ; both you 
and we knowing, that in human disputation justice is then only agreed 
on, when the necessity is equal. • Whereas they that have odias of 
power, exact as much as they can, and the weak yield to such condi- 
tions as they can get. 

XC. MeV Well then, (seeing you put the point of profit in the 
place of that of justice,) we hold it profitable for ourselves, not to 
overthrow a general profit to all men, which is this. That men in 
danger, if they plead reason and equity, nay, though somewbal with- 
out the strict compass of justice, yet it ought ever to do them good. 
And the same most of all concemeth me, for as much as you shall 
else give an example unto others of the greatest revenge that can be 
taken, if you chance to miscarry. 

XCI. Ath, As for us, though our dominion should cease, yet we 
fear not the sequel. For not they that command, as do the Lacede- 
monians, are cruel to those that are vanquished by them, (yet we have 
nothing to do now with the Lacedaemonians,) but such a» having 
been in subjection, have assaulted those that commanded them, and 
got the victory. But let the danger of that be to ourselves. In tile 
mean time we tell you this, that we are here now, both to enlarge our 
own dominion, and also to confer about the saving of your city. For 
we would have dominion over you, without oppressing you, and pre- 
serve you to the profit of us both. 

XCII. Meh DMt how can it be profitable for us to serve, though it 
be so for you to command 7 

XCIIL Ath. Because you by obeying shall save yourselves from 
extremity; and we not destroying you, shall reap profit by you. 

XCIV. Mel, But will you not accept that we remain quiet, and 
be your friends, (whereas before we were your enemies,) and take 
part with neither ? 

> 'H^€lc Bii vopLiXionkv y% xp^ffi/iov Meleans mean to say-^Since you have 

— fiil KaraXviiv vfiac — ^al to nal IvrbQ pot profit in the place of justioe, W0 

Tov AKpifiovg, Bekker. ''H fikv Srj vofiL- must of necessity consider what may be 

l^ofikv yt %pi7(n/toi/— ^4 KaraXvftv rffiag profitable to you, at the same time that 

— Koi Ti Kal Ikt6c tov &KpiPove, Duker. it is as favourable as possible to our- 

We indeed think it is useful, (for it is selves ; we therefore think that it is €^ 

necessary, since you have put profit in your advantage not to destroy the con- 

the place of justice,) that you should mon good by enslaving us, but rather, 

not destroy the common good, but that since you are yourselves constantly in 

reason and justice should be considered danger, to let reason and justice have ' 

by one who is still in danger, and that their sway, and although a person cannot 

any one should be profited who tries to make good his own cause accniately, 

persuade even somewhat within the yet to allow him the greatest indulgence, 

strict point of accuracy. — ^This sentence for if you do not treat others so, you 

is very diflScult to translate ; its mean- must not expect that when yon happen 

ing may be given more clearly if we do to be the weaker, you will meet "*^ 

not too closely adhere to the text. The lenity from your superiors. 
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XCV. Ath. No, for your enmity doth not so much hurt us, as 
your friendship will be an argument of our weakness ; and your hatred^ 
of our power, amongst those whom we bear rule over. 

XCVL Mei, Why? Do your subjects measure equify so, as to 
put those that never had to do with you, and themselves, who for the 
most part have been your own colonies, and some of them ailer revolt 
conquered, into one and the same consideration ? 

XCVIi. Ath. Why notP For they think they have reason on 
their side, both the one sort and the other ; and that such as are sub- 
dued are subdued by force, and such as are forborne are so through 
our fear. So that by subduing you, besides the extending of our do- 
minion over so many more subjects, we shall also assure it the more 
over those we had before, especially being masters of the sea, and 
you islanders, and weaker (except you can get the victory) than 
others whom we have subdued already. 

XCVIII. Mel, Do you think then that there is no assurance in 
that which we propounded ? For here again, (since driving us from 
the plea of equity, you persuade us to submit to your profit) when we 
have shewed you what is good for ua« we must endeavour to draw 
you to the same, as far forth as it shall be good for you also. As 
many therefore as now are neutral, what do you but make Uiem your 
enemies, when beholding these your proceedings, they look that 
hereafter you will also turn your arms upon them 7 And what is this, 
but to make greater the enemies you have already, and to make 
others your enemies even agaiaal their wills, that would not else have 
been so? 

XCIX. Ath. We do not think that they shall be ever the more 
our enemies, who inhabiting any where in the continent, will be long 
ere they so much as keep guard upon their liberty against us. But 
islanders unsubdued, as you be, or islanders offended with the 
necessity of subjection which they are already in, these may indeed, 
by unadvised courses, put both themselves and us into apparent 
danger. 

C. MeL If you then to retain your command, and your vassals to 
get loose from you, will undergo the utmost of danger, would it not 
in us that be already free, be great baseness and cowardice if we 
should not encounter any thing whatsoever, rather than suffer our- 
selves to be brought into bondage ? 

CI, Ath. No, if you advise rightly. For you have not in hand a 
match of valour upon equal terms, wherein to forfeit your honour ; but 
rather a consultation upon your safety, that you resist not such as be 
so far your over-matches. 

Gil. MeL But we know that in matter of war the event is some*- 
times otherwise thau according to the difference of the number in 
sides. And that if we yield presently, all our hope is lost ;. whereas 
if we hold out, we have yet a hope to keep ourselves up..* 

> Kai viCiv rh fikv tUat, Bekker. resistance there is still some hope that 
iffur, Daker. And if we yield to you, we shall hold up. 
inunediately we lose all hope; hut with 
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cm. Ath, Hope ! the comfort of danger, when such use it as 
have to spare, though it hurt them, yet it destroys them not. But to 
such as set their rest upon it, (for it is a thing by nature prodigal,) it 
at once by failing maketh itself known ; and known, leaveth no place 
for future caution. Which let not be your own case, you that are 
but weak, and have no more but this one stake. Nor be you like 
unto many men, who though they may presently save themselves by 
human means, will yet when (upon pressure of the enemy) their most 
apparent hopes fail them, betake themselves to blind ones, as divina- 
tion, oracles, and other such things, which with hopes destroy men. 

CIV. Mel. We think it (you well know) a hard matter for us to 
combat your power and fortune, unless we might do it on equal terms. 
Nevertheless we believe, that for fortune we shall be nothing inferior, 
as having the gods on our side, because we stand innocent, against 
men unjust. And for power, what is wanting in us, will be supplied 
by our league with the Lacedaemonians, who are of necessity obliged, 
if for no other cause, yet for consanguinity's sake, and for their own 
honour, to defend us. So that we are confident, not altogether so 
much without reason, as you think. 

CV. Ath, As for the favour of the gods, we expect to have it as 
well as you, for we neither do nor require any thing contrary to what 
mankind hath decreed, either concerning the worship of the gods, 
or concerning themselves. For of the gods we think according to 
the common opinion ; and of men that for certain by necessity of na- 
ture, they will every where reign over such as they be too strong for. 
Neither did we make this law, nor are we the first that use it made, 
but as we found it, and shall leave it to posterity for ever, so also we 
use it. Knowing that you likewise, and others that should have the 
same power which we have, would do the same. So that for as 
much as toucheth the favour of the gods, we have in reason no fear 
of being inferior. And as for the opinion you have of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, in that you believe they will help you for their own honour, we 
bless your innocent minds, but affect not your folly. For the Lice- 
daemonians, though in respect of themselves and the constitutions of 
their own country, they are wont for the most part to be generous ; 
yet in respect of others, though much might be alleged, yet the short- 
est way one might say it all thus, that most apparently of all men, 
they hold for honourable that which pleaseth, and for just that which 
profiteth. And such an opinion maketh nothing for your now absurd 
means of safety. 

CV I. MeL Nay for this same opinion of theirs we now the rather 
believe that they will not betray their own colony, the Melians ; and 
thereby become perfidious to such of the Grecians as be their (nends, 
and beneficial to such as be their enemies. 

CVII. Ath, You think not then that what is profitable must be 
also safe, and that which is just and honourable must be performed 
with danger, which commonly the Lacedaemonians are least willing of 
all men to undergo for others. 

CVIIT. MeL But we suppose that they will undertake danger for 
us rather than for any other ; and that they think that we will be more 
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assured unto them than unto any other ; because for action we lie near 
to Poloponnesus, and for affection are more faithful than others for 
our nearness of kin. 

CIX. Ath. The security of such as are at wars, consisteth not in 
the good will of those that are called to their aid, but in the power of 
those means they excel in. And this the Lacedsemonians themselves 
use to consider more than any ; and therefore out of diffidence to their 
own forces, they take many of their confederates with them, though 
to an expedition but against their neighbours. Wherefore it is not 
likely, we being masters of the sea, that they will ever pass over into 
an island. 

ex. MeL Yea, but they may have others to send, and the Cretan 
sea is wide, wherein to take another, is harder for him that is master 
of it, than it is for him that will steal by to save himself. And if this 
course fail, they may turn their arms against your own territory, or 
those of your confederates not invaded by Brasidas. And then you 
shall have to trouble yourselves no more about a territory that you 
have nothing to do wiUial, but about your own and your confederates. 
CXI. Ath. Let them take which course of these they will, that you 
also may find by experience, and not be ignorant that the Athenians 
never yet gave over siege, for fear of any diversion upon others. But 
we observe, that whereas you said you would consult for your safety, 
you have not yet in all this discourse said any thing which a man re- 
lying on, could hope to be preserved by, the strongest arguments you 
use being but future hopes, and your present power too short to de- 
fend you against the forces already arranged against you. You shall 
tbereiore take very absurd counsel, unless excluding us, you make 
amongst yourselves some more discreet conclusion. For when you 
are by yourselves, you will no more set your thoughts on shame, 
which when dishonour and danger stand before men's eyes, for the 
most part undoes them. For many when they have foreseen into 
what dangers they were entering, have nevertheless been so overcome 
by that forcible word dishonour, that that which is but called disho- 
nour, hath caused them to fall willingly into immedicable calamities, 
and so to draw upon themselves really by their own madness a greater 
dishonour than could have befallen them by fortune. Which you, if 
you deliberate wisely, will take heed of, and not think shame to sub- 
mit to a most potent city, and that upon so reasonable conditions, as 
of league, and of enjoying your own, under tribute.' And seeing 
choice is given you of war or safety, do not out of peevishness take 
the worst. For such do take the best course, who though they give 
no way to their equals, yet do fairly accommodate to their superiors, 
and towards their inferiors use moderation.. Consider of it therefore, 

' 5 iffiuQ, nv IV j3ovXevi7(rde. — ^This rate terms, viz. to become its allies, 

whole sentence is pointed differently by subject to tribute, enjoying your own 

Bekker, and he changes v^rorcX^ for country, and when the choice is given 

virorcXcTc* which you, if you consult you of war and safety, do not, through 

well, will beware of, and will not think your love of quarrelling, choose the 

it disgraceful to be overcome by a very worst, 
large city, which invites you to mode- 
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whilst we stand off, and have often in your mind that yon deliberate 
of your country y which is to be happy or miserable in and by this one 
consultation. 

CXII. So the Athenians went aside from the conference ; and the 
Melians after they had decreed the very same things vi^hicb before 
^ey had spoken, answered them in this manner. 

Mel, Men of Athens, our resolution is no other than what yon hare 
heard before; nor will we in a small portion of time, overthrow that 
liberty in which our city hath remained for the space of seven hundred 
years since it was first founded. But tnisting to the fortune by wbidi 
the gods have preserved it hitherto, and unto the help of men, that is 
of the Lacedaemonians, we will do our best to maintain the same. But 
this we offer; to be your friends ; enemies to neither side ; and you to 
depart out of our land after agreement, such as we shall both Uiink fit. 

CXILL Thus the Melians answered; to which the Athenians, the 
conference being already broken off, replied thus : 

Atk. You are the only men, (as it seemeth to us by this consulta- 
tion) that think future things more certain than things seen, and behold 
things doubtful, through desire to have them true, as if they were al- 
ready come to pass. As you attribute and trust the most unto the 
Lacedaemonians, and to fortune, and hopes ; so will you be the most 
deceived. 

CXIV. Thus said, the Athenians' ambassadors departed to their 
camp, and the commanders, seeing that the Melians stood out, fell 
presently to the war, and dividing the work among the several cities, 
encompassed the city of the Melians with a wall. The Athenians 
afterwards left some forces of their own, and of their confederates, 
for a guard, both by sea and land, and with the greatest part of their 
army went home. The rest that were left besieged the place. 

CfXV. About the same time the Argives making a road into Phlia- 
sia, lost about eighty of their men by ambush laid for them by the 
men of Phlius and the outlaws of their own city. And the Athenians 
that lay in Pylos, fetched in thither a great booty from the Lacedae- 
monians ; notwithstanding which the Lacedaemonians did not war on 
them, as renouncing the peace, but gave leave by edict only to any of 
their people that would to take booties reciprocally in the territory of 
the Athenians. The Corinthians also made war on the Athenians, 
but it was for certain controversies of their own, and the rest of Pelo- 
ponnesus stirred not. The Melians also took that part of the wall of 
the Athenians by an assault in the night, which looked towards the 
market-place,* and having slain the men that guarded it, brought into 
the town both com and other provision, whatsoever they could buy 
for money, and so returned and lay still.' And the Athenians from 
thenceforth kept a better watch. And so this summer ended. 

1 The market-place in the fortifica- Bekker. '6ffa irXtiffra Mvavro xpVf"'- 

tions of the Athenians, where the food aiv, Daker. And having brought in 

was served for the ose of the soldiers, com, and as many other nsefiil things 

not the market-place of the Melians as they were able, they retired, and 

themselves. lay qaiet. 

« o(fa irXtitrra UvvavTo xQ^^^V^^i 
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CXVI. The winter following the Lacedaemonians with their army 
being about to enter the territory of the Argives, when they perceived 
that the sacrifices made on the border for their passage, were not ac- 
ceptable, returned. And the Argives, having some of their own city 
in suspicion, in regard of this design of the Lacedaemonians, appre- 
hended some of them, and some escaped. About the same time the 
Melians took another part of the wall of the Athenians, they that kept 
the siege being then not many. But this done, there came afterwards 
fresh forces from Athens, under the conduct of Philocrates, the son 
of Demeas. And the town being now strongly besieged, there being 
also within some that practised to have it given up, they yielded them- 
selves to the discretion of the Athenians, who slew all the men of 
military age, made slaves of the women and children, and inhabited 
the place with a colony sent thither afterwards, of five hundred men 
of tneir own. 
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Sicily described. Cauua and pretences of the Sicilian war, with the considtation 
and preparation for the same. AldHades, one of the generals of the army^ accused 
of defacing the images of Mercury , is suffered for that time to depart with the 
mrmv. The Athenian army comes to tViegiuMf thence to Catana, From thence 
AUnbiades is sent for home, to answer to his accusations, and by the wmf escaping, 
goes to Lacedamon. Nicias encamps near Syracuse, and having overcome the army 
of the Syracusians in battle, returns to Catana. The Syracusians procure aids 
amongst the rest of the Sicilians. Alcibiadee instigates and instructs the Laceda- 
monians against his country, Nicias returns from Catana to Syracuse, and encamp' 
ing in EpipoUs, besieger the city, and begins to enclose them with a double wall, 
which was almost brought to perfection in the beginning of the eighteenth year of 
this war. 

YEAR XVI. A.C.416. OLYMP. 90-9l>l. 

CHAP. 1. 

X HE same winter the Athenians with greater forces than they had 
before sent out with Laches and Eurymedon/ resolved to go again 
into Sicily, and, if they could, wholly to subdue it. Being for the 
most part ignorant both of the greatness of the island, and of the mul- 
titude of people, as well Greeks as Barbarians, that inhabited the 
same ; and that they undertook a war not much less than the war 
against the Pelopounesians. For the compass of Sicily is little less 
than eight days' sail for a ship,' and though so great, is yet divided 
by no more than twenty furlongs, sea measure, from the continent.' 

IT. It was inhabited in old time thus : and these were the nations 
that held it. The most ancient inhabitants in a part thereof are said 
to have been the Cyclopes and Laestrygones, of whose stock, and 
whence they came, or to what place they removed, I have nothing 
to say. Let that suffice which the poets have spoken, and which 
every particular man hath learned of them.* After them the first that 
appear to have dwelt therein, are the Sicanians, as they say them- 

1 B. iii. 86. 115. and fifty -five miles; from Lilybaeum to 

3 Concerning the compass of Sicily, Pachynum one hundred and ninety ; 

see Pliny iii. 8. Strabo vi. p. 266. Writers from Pachynum to Pelorus one hundred 

do not agree in their admeasurements of and fifty-four; in all, five hundred and 

the island. Cluverius took great pains ninety-nine miles. 

to ascertain its dimensions, and carefully ^ The channel at the straits of Mes- 

perambulated it, and the result of his in- sina is scarcely three miles wide. 

quiry was, that from the promontory of < See Homer's Odyssey, b. ix. 

Pelorus to Li1yb»sum was two hundred 
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selves ; nay, before the other, as being the natural breed * of the 
island, but the truth is, thev were Iberians, and driven away by the 
Ligyans from the banks of Sicanus, [a river on which the? were 
seated] in Iberia. And the island from them came to be called Si- 
cania, which was before Trinacria ; and these two still inhabit the 
western parts of Sicily. After the taking of Ilium, certain Trojans 
escaping the hands of the Grecians, landed with small boats in Sicily, 
and having planted themselves on the borders of the Sicanians, both 
the nations in one were called Ely mi, and their cities were £ryx and 
Egesta. Hard by these came and dwelled also certain Phocians, 
who coming from Troy, were by tempest carried first into Africa, and 
thence into Sicily. But the Siculi passed out of Italy, (for there they 
inhabited) flying from the Opicae, having, as is most likely, and as it 
is reported, observed the strait, and with a fore-wind got over in 
boats which they made suddenly on the occasion, or perhaps by some 
other means. There is at this day a people in Italy, called Siculi ;' 
and Italy itself got that name after the same manner, from a king of 
Arcadia,^ called Italus.* Of these a great army crossing over into 
Sicily, overthrew the Sicanians in battle, and drove them into the south 
and west parts of the same ; and instead of Sicania, caused the island 
to be called Sicilia, and held and inhabited the best of the land for 
near three hundred years after their going over, and before any of the 
Grecians came thither. And till now they possess the midland, and 
north parts of the island. Also the Phoenicians inhabited the coast 
of Sicily on all sides, having taken possession of certain promontories 
and little islands adjacent, for trade's sake with the Sicilians. But 
after that many Grecians were come in by sea, the Phoenicians aban- 
doned most of their former habitations, and uniting themselves, dwelt 
in Motya, and Soloes, and Panormus, on the borders of the Elymi : 
as relying on their league with the Elymi, and because also from 
thence lay the shortest cut over to Carthage. These were the Bar- 
barians, and thus they inhabited Sicily. 

III. Now for Grecians, first a colony of Chalcidaeans, under Thu- 
cles, their conductor, going from Euboea, built Naxos,' and the altar 
of Apollo Archegetes/ now standing without the city, on which the 
ambassadors employed to the oracles, as often as they launch from 
Sicily, are accustomed to offer their first sacrifice. The next year 
Archias, a man of the family of the Heraclidse, carried a colony from 
Corinth, and became founder of Syracuse, where first he drove the 
Siculi out of that island/ in which the inner part of the city now 
iBtands, not now environed wholly with the sea as it was then. And 
la process of time, when the city also that is without, was taken in 

* AvToxBovt^, Their sovereign was j3a<rtX6a>c riv^c 'Apjca^wv, Duker. From 

Cocalus. ** Cyclopibos extisctis, Coca- a certain king of the Sicilians. 

^ lus regnam insulae occupavit.*' Justin. * See Virg. ^neid. vii. 178. 

' This is contrary to the account of * A.C, 759. 

other historians. Diodorus says that the * Chief guide, 

whole of the Siculi passed over into Si- ^ Ortygia, an island part of the city of 

cily. Syracuse, joined to it by a bridge. 

' fiamXitaQ rer^s; SiictXuir, Bekker. 
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with a wall, it became a populous city.* In the fifth year after the 
building of Syracuse, Thucles and the Chalcidaeans, going from Naxos, 
built Leontium,' expelling thence the Siculi, and after that Catana; 
but they that went to Catana chose liuarchus for their founder. 

IV. About the same time arrived in Sicily also Lamis, with a colony 
from Megara, and first built a certain town called Trotilus, on the 
river Pantacius, where for a while after he governed his colony in 
common with the Chalcidaeans of Leontium ; but afterwards, when he 
was by them thrust out, and had built Thapsus, he died ; and the rest 
going from Thapsus, under the conduct of Hyblon, a king of the 
Siculi, built Megara, called Megara-Hyblea. And after they had 
there inhabited two hundred and forty-five years, they were by Gelon, 
a tyrant of Syracuse, put out both of the city and territory. But 
before they were driven thence, namely one hundred years after they 
had built it, they sent out Pammilus, and built the city of Selinus ; 
this Pammilus came to them from Megara, their own metropolitan 
city, and so together with them founded Selinus. Gela was built in 
the forty-fifth year after Syracuse, by Antiphemus, who brought a 
colony out of Rhodes, and by Entimus, who did the like out of Crete, 
jointly. (This city was named after the river Gela ; and the place 
where now the city stands, and which at first they walled in, was 
called Lindii ; and the laws which they established were the Doric.) 
About one hundred and eight years after their own foundation, they 
of Gela built the city of Acragas, calling the city after the river 
Acragas, and for their conductors chose Aristonous and Pystilus, 
giving them the laws of Gela. Zancle was first built by pirates, 
who came from Cumae, a Chalcidaean city in Opicia ; but afterwards 
there came a multitude, and helped to people it, out of Chalcis and 
the rest of Eubcea ; and their conductors were Perieres and Crats* 
menes, one of Cumae, the other of Chalcis. And the name of the 
city was at first Zancle, so named by the Sicilians, because it hath 
the form of a sickle, and the Sicilians call a sickle Zanclon.' But these 
inhabitants were afterwards chased thence by the Samians and other 
people of Ionia, that in their flight from the Medes, fell upon Sicily. 

V . After this, Anaxilas, tyrant of Rhegium, drove out Uie Samians, 
and peopling the city with a mixed people of them and his own, in- 
stead of Zancle, called the place by the name of his own country 
firom whence he was anciently descended, Messena. After Zancle 
was built Uimera, by Eucleides, Simus, and Sacon ; the most of 
which colony were Chalcidaeans; but there were also amongst them 
certain outlaws of Syracuse, the vanquished part of a sedition, called 
the Myletidae. Their language grew to a mean between the Chald^ 
daean and Doric ; but the laws of the Chalcidaean prevailed. Acne 

1 It extended twenty-two miles and a Polyb. viii. Cic in Verr. iv. c. 52, 5S. 
half in circumference, and was divided ' See Polyb. vii. It was situated aboat 
into four districts, Orty^pa, Acradina, five miles from the coast, near the spot 
Tycha, and Neapolis, to wliich may per- on which stands the modem city of Leo- 
haps be added Epipolas. It fell into the tini. 

hands of the Romans, under the consul * Diodorus says the city derired tti 

Marcellus, A. C. 212. See Livy, xxiii. name from a king Zanclus. 
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and Chasmense were built by the Syracusians ; Acne twenty years 
after Syracuse, and Chasmenae almost tweoty after Acrae. Caniarina 
was at first built by the Syracusians, very near the one hundred and 
thirty -fifth year of their own city, Dascon and Menecolus being the 
conriuctors. But the Camarinseans having been by the Syracusians 
driven from their seat by war for revolt, Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela, 
ID process of time taking of the Syracusians that territory for ransom 
of certain Syracusian prisoners, became their founder, and placed 
them in Camarina again. After this again, having been driven thence 
by Gelon, they were planted the third time in the same city. 

y I. These were the nations, Greeks and Barbarians, that inhabited 
Sicily ; and though it were thus great, vet the Athenians longed very 
much to send an army against it, out of a desire to bring it all under 
their subjection, (which was the true motive,) but as having withal 
this fair pretext of aiding their kindred and new confederates. But 
principally they were instigated to it by the ambassadors of Cgesta, 
who were at Athens, and earnestly pressed them thereto. For bor- 
dering on the territory of the Selinuntians, they had begun a war about 
certain things concerning marriage, and about a piece of ground that 
lay doubtfully between them. And the Selinuntians haying leagued 
themselves with the Syracusians, infested them with war both by sea 
and by land. So that the Egestaeans putting the Athenians in mind 
of their former league with the Leontines, made by Laches, prayed 
them to send a fleet thither to their aid; alleging, amongst many 
other things, this as principal, that if the Syracusians who had driven 
the Leontines from their seat, should pass without revenge taken on 
them, and so proceed by consuming the rest of the allies of the Athe- 
nians there, to get the whole power of Sicily into their hands, it would 
be dangerous, lest hereafter, some time or other, being Dorians, they 
should with great forces aid the Dorians for aflSnity, and being a colony 
of the Peloponnesians, join with the Peloponnesians that sent them 
out to pull down the Athenian empire; that it were wisdom therefore, 
with those confederates they yet retain, to make head against the Sy- 
racusians ; and the rather, because for the defraying of the war, the 
Egestae^ns would furnish money sufficient of themselves. Which 
things when the Athenians had often heard in their assemblies from 
the mouths of the Egestaean ambassadors, and of their advocates and 
patrons, they decreed to send ambassadors to Egesta to see first 
whether there were in their treasury and temples so much wealth as 
they said there was, and to bring word on what terms the war stood 
between that city and the Selinuntians. 

VIL And ambassadors were sent into Sicily accordingly. The 
same winter the Lacedaemonians and their confederates, all but the 
Corinthians, having drawn out their forces into the territory of the Ar- 
gives, wasted a small part of their fields, and carried away certain 
cart-loads of their corn, placing in Orneae the Argive outlaws, and 
leaving with them a few others of the rest of the army. And then 
. making a composition for a certain time, that the Ornetae and those 
Argives should not wrong each other, they carried their army home. 
But the Athenians arriving not long after with thirty galleys apd six 
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hundred men of arms, tbe people of Argos came also forth with their 
whole power, and joining with them, sat down betimes in the morning 
before Ornese. But when at night the army went somewhat far off to 
lodge, they within fled out, and the Argives the next day perceiving 
it, pulled Orneae to the ground, and went home; as also did the 
Athenians not long after with their galleys. Also the Athenians trans- 
ported certain horsemen by sea, part of their own and part of Mace- 
donian fugitives that lived with them, into Methone,* and ravaged the 
territory of Perdiccas. And the Lacedaemonians sent to the Chalci- 
dfeans upon Thrace, who held peace with the Athenians from ten 
days to ten days, appointing them to aid Perdiccas; but they refused. 
And so ended the winter, and the sixteenth year of this war, written 
by Thucydides. 

YEAR XVII. A. C. 415. OLYMP. 90 |. 

YIIT. The next summer, early in the spring, the Athenian ambas- 
sadors returned from Sicily, and the ambassadors of Egesta with them, 
and brought in silver uncoined sixty talents, for a month's pay of sixty 
galleys, which they would entreat the Athenians to send thither. And 
the Athenians having called an assembly, and heard both from the 
Egestaean and their own ambassadors, amongst other persuasive, but 
untrue allegations touching their money, how they had great store 
ready, both in their treasury and temples, decreed the sending of sixty 
galleys to Sicily, and Alcibiades, the son of Clinias, Nicias, the son 
of Niceratus, and Lamachus»' the son of Xenophanes, for command- 
ers, with absolute authority to aid the people of Egesta against the 
Selinuntians ; and withal, if they had time to spare, to plant the Leon- 
tines anew in their city, and to order all other the affairs of Sicily, as 
they should think most for the profit of the Athenians. Five days 
after this the people assembled again, to consult how most speedily 
they might put this armada in readiness, and to decree such things as 
the generals should further require for the expedition. But Nicias 
having heard that himself was chosen for one of the generals, and 
conceiving that the state had not well resolved, but affected the con- 
quest of all Sicily, a great matter on small and superficial pretences, 
stood forth desiring to have altered this the Athenians' purpose, and 
spake as follows : 

Oration of Nicias. 

IX. ** Though this assembly was called to deliberate of our pre^ 
** paration, and of the manner how to set forth our fleet for Sicily ; yet 
*' to me it seems that we ought rather once again to consult, whether 
'' it be not better, not to send it at all, than on a short deliberation in 

< At tbe siege of this town, Philip of of Alcibiades. His condition was low; 

Macedon lost an eye. he was, accordiDg to Plutarch, so ex- 

3 Lamacbus seems to have been picked ceedingly poor, that before he went to 

out for the third in this commission on any foreign command, he used to peti- 

account of the peculiar constitution of tion the state fur a little money to fur- 

hischaracter,whicb was a mean between nish him out, and even to buy him 

the cautious phlegmatic disposition of shoes. — Smith, 
NiciaS; and the fiery, impetuous ardour 
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** so weighty an affair, and on the credit of strangers, to draw on our- 
" selves an impertinent war. For my own part, I have honour by it ; 
'' and for the danger of my person, I esteem it the least of all men ; 
" not but that I think him a good member of the commonwealth, that 
** hath regard also to his own person and estate : for such a man es- 
*\ pecially will desire the public to prosper, for his own sake. But as 
** I have never spoken heretofore, so nor now will I speak any thing 
^' that is against my conscience, for gaining to myself a pre-eminence 
" of honour, but that only which I apprehend for the best. And al- 
'' though I am sure, that if I go about to persuade you to preserve 
** what you already hold, and not to hazard things certain for uncer- 
" tain and future, my words will be too weak to prevail against your 
" humour; yet this I must needs let you know, that neither your 
" haste is seasonable, nor your desires easy to be achieved. 

X. '' For I say, that going thither you leave many enemies here 
** behind you, and more you endeavour to draw hither. You perhaps 
** think that the league will be firm that you have made with the 
** Lacedaemonians, >\hich though as long as you stir not, may continue 
** a league in name, (for so some have made it of our own side,) yet 
** if any considerable forces of ours chance to miscarry, our enemies 
** will soon renew the war, as having made the peace, constrained by 
** calamities, and upon terms of more dishonour and necessity thaa 
** ourselves. Besides, in the league itself, we have many things 
** controverted ; and some there be that refuse utterly to accept it, 
** and they none of the weakest, whereof some* are now in open war 
against us, and others,' because the Lacedaemonians stir not, main- 
tain only a truce with us from ten to ten days, and so are contented 
** yet to hold their hands. But peradventure when they shall hear 
*' that our power is distracted, (which is the thing we now hasten to 
'^ do,) they will be glad to join in the war with the Sicilians against 
'^ us, the confederacy of whom they would heretofore have valued 
** above many other. It behoveth us therefore to consider of these 
'' things, and not to run into new dangers, when the state of our own 
city hangeth unsettled, nor seek a new dominion before we assure 
that which we already have. For the Chalcidaeans of Thrace, after 
" so many years' revolt, are yet unreduced : and from others in divers 
" parts of the continent, we have but doubtful obedience. But the 
** Egestaeans, being forsooth our confederates, and wronged, they in 
<' all haste must be aided : though to right us on those by whom we 
** have a long time ourselves been wronged, that we defer. 

XI. " And yet if we should reduce the Chalcidaeans into subjec- 
" tion, we could easily also keep them so. But the Sicilians, 
'* though we vanquish them, yet being many, and far off, we should 
** have much ado to liold them in obedience. Now it were madness 
** to invade such, whom conquering, you cannot keep ; and failing, 
" should lose the means for ever after to attempt the same again. 
'' As for the Sicilians, it seemeth unto me, at least as things now 
** stand, that they shall be of less danger to us if they fall under the 

» The Corinthians. » The Boeotiang. 
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*' dominion of the Syracusians, than they are now. And yet this is 
" that the Egestaeans would most affright us with ; for now the states 
*' of Sicily in several, may perhaps be induced in favour of the Lace- 
'* daemoniansy to take part against us : whereas then, being reduced 
*' into one, it is not likely they would hazard with us state against 
** state. For by the same means that they, joining with the Pe!opon« 
^' nesians, may pull down our dominion, by the same it would be 
" likely that the Peloponnesians would subvert theirs. The Grecians 
** there will fear us most, if we go not at all ; next, if we but shew 
** our forces, and come quickly away. But if any misfortune be&l 
** us, they will presently despise us, and join with the Grecians here 
" to invade us ; for we all know that those things are most admired 
'* which are farthest off, and which least come to give proof of the 
*' opinion conceived of them. And this (Athenians) is your own case 
^* now with the Lacedaemonians and their confederates, whom because 
'' beyond vour hope you have overcome, in those things for which 
** you at first feared them, you now in contempt of them turn your 
** arms upon Sicily. But we ought not to be puffed up upon the 
** misfortunes of our enemies, but to be confident then only, when we 
** have mastered their designs. Nor ought we to think that the Lace- 
'' daemonians set their minds on any thing else, but how they may yet 
** for the late disgrace repair their reputation, if they can, by our over- 
'* throw, and the rather, because they have so much, and so long, 
^' laboured to win an opinion in the world of their valour. The ques- 
" tion with us therefore, (if we be well advised,) will not be of the 
Egestaeans in Sicily, but how we may speedily defend our city 
against the insidiation of them that favour the oligarchy. 
XII. *' We must remember also, that we have had now some short 
recreation from a late great plague, and great war, and thereby 
are improved, both in men and money ; which it is most meet we 
" should spend here upon ourselves, and not upon these outlaws who 
" seek for aid. Seeing it maketh for them to tell us a specious lie; 
'* who contributing only words, whilst their friends bear all the 
^* danger, if they speed well, shall be disobliged of thanks; if ill, 
*' undo their friends for company.' Now if there be any man' here 
^* that for ends of his own, as being glad to be general, especially 
*' being yet too young to have charge in chief, shall advise the expe- 
*' dition, that he may have admiration for his expense on horses, and 
" help from his place to defray that expense, suffer him not to purchase 
*' his private honour and splendour with the danger of the public 

< aifrCjv \6yovQ novovy Bekker. aii- daed. It had usually been reckoned 

rovct Duker. To whom to tell a specious a great exertion for the greatest indi- 

falsehood is usefal, and in endangering vidual citizen to send one chariot to 

their neighbour, affording only their contend at the Olympic games ; it was 

own words, either that, if they succeed, reckoned creditable for a commonwealth 

they know not how to make a worthy to send one at the public expense. — 

repayment, or if by chance they fail, To one meeting Alcibiades sent seren ; 

they will make their friends perish with there he won the first, second, and fourth 

them. honours, see c. 16. and Isocrat Orat 

' He glances at Alcibiades, whose ntpl l^ivyovQ. 
passion for splendour was not to be sub- 
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'' fortune. Believe rather that such men, though they rob the public, 
'' do nevertheless consume also their private wealth. Besides, the 
" matter itself is full of great diflSculties, such as it is not fit for a 
*^ young man to consult of, much less hastily to take in hand. 

XIII. ** And I, seeing those now that sit by and abet the same 
*^ man, am fearful of them, and do on the other side exhort the elder 
'^ sort, if any of them sit near those other, not to be ashamed to 
'' deliver their minds freely ; as fearing, that if they give their voice 
" against the war, they should be esteemed cowards ; nor to dote (as 
** they do) upon things absent, knowing that by passion the fewest 
** actions, and by reason the most do prosper ; but rather for the 
** benefit of their country, which is now cast into greater danger than 
** ever before, to hold up their hands on the other side, and decree, 
** that the SiciUans within the limits they now enjoy,* not misliked by 
*' you, and with liberty to sail by the shore, in the Ionian gulf, and 
** in the main of the Sicilian sea, shall possess their own, and com- 
** pound their difierences within themselves. And for the Egestseans, 
'' to answer them in particular thus ; that as without the Athenians 
** they had begun the war against the Selinuntians, so they should 
** without them likewise end it;' and, that we shall no more hereafter, 
** as we have used to do, make such men our confederates, as when 
** they shall do injury we must maintain it, and when we require their 
^* assistance, cannot have it. 

XIV. " And you the president, (if you think it your office to take 
" care of the commonwealth, and desire to be a good member of the 
'' same,) put these things once more to the question, and let the 
** Athenians speak to it again. Think (if you be afraid to infringe 
** the orders of the assembly) that before so many witnesses it will 
** not be made a crime, but that you shall be rather thought a physi- 
" cian of your country, that hath swallowed down evil counsel. And 
** he truly discharges the duty of a president, who labours to do his 
f* country the most good, or at least will not willingly do it hurt." 

XV. Thus spake Nicias; but the most of the Athenians that 
spake after him, were of opinion that the voyage ought to proceed, 
the decree already made, not to be reversed ; yet some there were 
that said to the contrary. But the expedition was most of all pressed 
by Alcibiades, the son of Clinias, both out of desire he had to cross 
Nicias, with whom he was likewise at odds in other points of state, 
and also because he had glanced at him invidiously in his oration ; 
but principally because he afiected to have charge, hoping that him- 
self should be the man to subdue both Sicily and Carthage to the 
state of Athens, and withal, if it succeeded, to increase his own pri- 
vate wealth and glory. For being in great estimation with the citizens, 
his desires were more vast than for the proportion of his estate, both 

■' xpoi^vovc vpbg ^fidg, oi fieuTToic, * rbTrp&rov voXefiov, Bekker. rdv 

Bekker. xpc^/iivovc wpbc v\iaQ oh fiefin- rrpioTOv 7r6\«fiov, Duker. Since without 

roTc, Duker. And decree that the Sici- the Athenians they had first begun the 

lians possessing the limits which they war againsttheSelinuntians, they should 

now enjoy in relation to us, those same also get rid of it by themselves. 
limits not being objected to. 
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in maintainiog of horses, and other his expenses was meet; which 
proved afterwards none of the least causes of the subversiofi of 
the Athenian commonwealth. For most men fearing him, both for 
his excess in things that concerned his person and form of life, and 
for the greatness of his spirit in every particular action he undertook, 
ai one that aspired to the tyranny, they became his enemy. And 
although for the public he excellently managed the war, yet every 
man privately displeased with bis course of life, gave the charge of 
tiie wars to others, and thereby not long after overthrew the state. 
Bat he at this time standing forth, spake to this effect : 

Oration ofAicibiadeg, 

XVI. ** Men of Athens, it both belongs to me, more than to any 
" other, to have this charge ; and withal, I think myself ^for I must 
** needs begin with this, as having been touched by Nicias) to be 
** worthy of the same. For those things for which I am so much 
*' spoken of do indeed purchase glory to my progenitors, and myself, 
** but to the commonwealth they confer both glory and profit. For 
** the Grecians have thought our city a mighty one, even above the 
'' truth, by reason of my brave appearance at the Olympian games ; 
^' whereas before they thought easily to have warred it down. For I 
** brought thither seven chariots, and not only won the first, second, 
and fourth prize, but carried also in all other things a magnifieence 
worthy the honour of the victory. And in such things as these, as 
** there is honour to be supposed, according to the law ; so is there 
'' also a power conceived, upon sight of the thing done. As for my 
^* expenses in the city upon setting forth shows,* or whatsoever else 
** is remarkable in me, though naturally it procure envy in other 
** citizens, yet to strangers this also is an argument of our greatness. 
** Now it is no unprofitable course of life, when a man shall at his 
** private cost, not only benefit himself, but also the .commonwealth. 
*' Nor does he that bears himself high on his own worth, and refuses 
*' to make himself fellow with the rest, wrong the rest; for if he were 
'' in distress, he should not find any man that would share with him 
^* in his calamity. Therefore as we are not so much as saluted when 
** we be in misery, so let them likewise be content to be contemned 
'* of us when we flourish ; or if they require equality, let them also 
** give it. I know that such men, or any man else, ^at excels in the 
** glory of any thing, shall, as long as he lives, be envied, principally 
*< by his equals, and then also by others amongst whom he converses; 
" but with posterity they shall have kindred claimed of them, though 
** there be none : and his country will boast of him, not as of a 
** stranger, or one that had been a man of lewd life, but as their own 
** citizen, and one that had achieved worthy and laudable acts. This 
*' being the thing I aim at, and for which I am renowned, consider 
" now whether I administer the public the worse for it, or not. For 
" having reconciled unto you the most potent states of Peloponnesus 
** without much, either danger or cost, I compelled the Lacedemo- 

^ Xoptiyiaiy the ex.hibition of maskS; gamefi, or other festiral spectacles. 
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** nians to stake all that ever they had on the fortune of one day of 
** Mantinea. 

XVII. *' And this hath my youth and madness^ supposed to have 
'* been very madness, with familiar and fit words, wrought on the 
** power of the Peloponnesians ; and shewing reason fur my passion^ 
** made my madness now no longer to be feared. But as long as I 
'' flourish with it, and JNicias is esteemed fortunate, make you use of 
" both our services ; and abrogate not your decree touching the 
'' voyage to Sicily, as though the power were great you are to en- 
*^ counter. For the number wherewith their cities are populous is 
^ but of promiscuous nations, easily shifting, and easily admitting 
** new comers ; and consequently not sufficiently armed any of them 
** for the defence of their bodies, nor furnished as the custom of the 
*' place appoints, to fight for their country. But what any of them 
** thinks he may get by fair speech, or snatch from the public by 
" sedition, that only he looks after, with purpose, if he fail, to ruin 
** the country. And it is not likely that such a rabble should either 
** with one consent give ear to what is told them, or unite themselves 
** for the administration of their affairs in common ; bul if they hear 
** of fair offers, they will one after one be easily induced to come in ; 
V especially if there be seditions amongst them,. as we hear there are. 
^* And the truth is, there are neither so many men of arms as they 
•< boast of ; nor doth it appear that there are so many Grecians there 
** in all, as the several cities have every one reckoned for their own 
** number. Nay, even Greece hath much belied itself, and was 
^* scarce sufficiently armed in all this war past. So that the business 
*' there, for all that I can by fame understand, is even as 1 have told 
*' yon, and will yet be easier. For we shall have many of the Bar- 
^* barians, on hatred of the Syracusians, take our parts against them 
** there, and if we consider the case aright, there will be nothing to 
*' hinder us at home. For our ancestors having the same enemies 
** whom they say we leave behind us now in our voyage to Sicily ; 
** and the Persian besides, did nevertheless erect the empire we now 

have, by our only odds of strength at sea. And the hope of the 
Peloponnesians against us was never less than now it is, though 
their power were also as great as ever ; for they would be able to 
invade our land, though we went not into Sicily ; and by sea they 
can do us no harm though we go, for we shall leave behind us a navy 
** sufficient to oppose theirs. 

XVIII. '* What therefore can we allege with ony probc^bi|lity for 
** our backwardness ? Or what can we pretend to our confederates 
** for doiying them assistance ? whom we ought to defend, wei;e it 
*' but because we have sworn it to them ; without objecting thai 
^' they have not reciprocally aided us. For we took them not into 
** league, that they should come hither with their aids, but that by 
** troubling our enemies there, they might hinder them from coming 
'* hither against us. And the way whereby we, and whoever else 
** has dominion, have got it by ever cheerfully succouring their asso- 
** ciates who required it, whether Greeks or Barbarians. For if we 
** should all sit still, or stand to make choice which were fit to be 
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** assisted and which not, we should have little under our goTerament 
" of the estates of other men, but rather hazard our own. For when 
" one is grown mightier than the rest, men use not only to defend 
*' themselves against him when he shall invade, but to anticipate him 
** that he invade not at all. Nor is it in our power to be our own 
** carvers, how much we will have subject to us ; but considering the 
'* case we are in, it is as necessary for us to seek to subdue those 
** that are not under our dominion, as to keep so those that are : lest 
** if others be not subject to us, we fall in danger of being subjected 
" by them. Nor are we to weigh quietness in the same balance that 
'* others do/ unless also the institution of this state were like that of 
*' other states. Let us rather make reckoning by enterprising abroad, 
'' to increase our power at home ; and proceed in our voyage, Uiat 
** we may cast down the haughty conceit of the Peloponnesians, and 
'* shew them the contempt and slight account we make of our present 
** ease, by undertaking this our expedition to Sicily.' Whereby either 
'' conquering those states, we shall become masters of all Greece, or 
" weaken the Syracusians, to the benefit of ourselves and our confe- 
*' derates. And for our security to stay, if any city shall come to 
** our side, or to come away, [if otherwise] our galleys will afford it. 
^' For in that we shall be at our own liberty, though all the Sicilians 
** together were against it.' Let not the speech of Nicias, tending 
'* only to laziness, and to the stirring of debate between the young 
** men and the old, avert you from it; but with the same decency 

wherewith your ancestors consulting young and old together, have 

brought our dominion to the present height, endeavour you like- 
*' wise to enlarge the same. And think not that youth or age, one 
" without the other, is of any effect, but that the simplest, the middle 

sort, and the exactest judgments tempered together, is it that doth 

the greatest good ; and that a state, as well as any other thing, will; 

if it rest, wear out of itself, and all inen's knowledge decay; 

whereas by the exercise of war, experience will continually in- 
** crease, and the city will get a habit of resisting the enemy, not with 
** words, but action. In sum, this is my opinion, that a state accus- 
'* tomed to be active, if it once grow idle, will quickly be subjected 
** by the change ; and that they of all men are most surely planted, 
** that with most unity observe the present laws and customs, tboogh 
" not always of the best." 

XIX. Thus spake Alcibiades. The Athenians, when they had 
heard him, together with the £gest»ans and Leontine outlaws, who 
being then present, entreated, and objecting to them their oath, begged 
their help in form of suppliants, were far more earnestly bent on the 
journey than they were before. But Nicias, when he saw he could 
not alter their resolution with his oration, but thought he might per- 

' IrriiTKtTrTBov vfiiVf Bekker. lifttv, we shall appear to disregard oar pre- 

Duker. Nor are you to consider quiet- sent ease, and sail against Sicily, 

ness in the same light that others do. ^ vavKpdroptg ydp MfiiOa, Bekker. 

2 tl So^ofiev vmpioopTeg rrjv Ip nf avTOKparopec, Duter- For we shall be 

irapovTi ritrvxinPf Bekker. virepiSoprtc roasters by sea even In spite of all the 

Kai oitK iLyanrivavrtg rttVy Duker. If Sicilians. 
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haps put them from it by the greatness of the provision, if he should 
require it with the most, stood forth again, and said in this manner : 

Oration of Nicias, 

XX. ** Men of Athens, for as much as I see you violently bent 
** on this expedition, such effect may it take, as is desired. Never- 
^* theless 1 shall now deliver my opinion upon the matter as it yet 
** stands. As far as we understand by report, we set out against 
*' great cities, not subject one to another, nor needing innovation, 
'* whereby they should be glad out of hard servitude to admit of 
<< easier masters; nor such as are likely to prefer our government be- 
** fore their own liberty ; but many, (as for one island,) and those 
** Greek cities. For besides Naxos and Catana, (which two I hope 
*' will join with us, for their affinity with the Leontines,) there are 
'< other seven, furnished in all respects after the manner of our own 
** army, and especially those two against which we bend our forces 
« most, Selinus and Syracuse.' For there are in them many men of 
** arms, many archers, many darters, besides many galleys, and a 
** multitude of men to man them. The Selinuntians have also store 
** of money, both amongst private men, and in their temples ; the 
** Syracusians have tribute beside coming in from some of the Bar- 
** barians. But that wherein they exceed us most, is this, that they 
** abound in horses, and have com of their own^ not fetched in from 
** other places. 

XXI. << Against such a power we shall therefore need, not a fleet 
** only, and with it a small army, but there must great forces go along 
*' of land soldiers, if we mean to do any thing worthy our design, 
*f and not to be kept by their many horsemen from landing ; especi- 
** ally if the cities there terrified by us, should now hold all together, 
** and none but the Egestseans prove our friends, and furnish us with a 
** cavalry to resist them. And it would be a shame either to come 
** back with a repulse, or to send for a new supply afterwards, as if 
** we had not wisely considered our enterprize at nrst. Therefore we 
** must go sufficiently provided from hence, as knowing that we go 
" far from home, and are to make war in a place of disadvantage, 
** and not as when we went as confederates, to aid some of our sub- 
** jects here at home, where we had easy bringing in of necessaries 
*' to the camp from the territories of friends. But we go far off, and 
** into a country of none but strangers, and from whence in winter 
** there can hardly come a messenger to us in so little as four months. 

XXII. '' Wherefore I am of opinion that we ought to take with 
** us many men of arms, of our own, of our confederates, and of our 
** subjects, and also out of Peloponnesus as many as we can get 
** either for love or money : and also many archers and slingers, 
** whereby to resist their cavalry ; and much spare shipping, for the 
** more easy bringing in of provision. Also our com, I mean wheat 
** and barley parched, we must carry with us from hence in ships ; 

* The seven were, Syracuse, Selinus, Camarina, Gela, Agrigentum, Uimera, 
Mcssena. 
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** and bakers from the mills, hired and made to work by turns, that 
** the army, if it chance to be weather-bound, may not be in want of 
** victual. For being so great, it will not be for every city to receive 
** it. And so for all things else, we must, as much as we can, pro- 
** vide them ourselves, and not rely on others. Above all, we must 
" take hence as much money as we can. For as for that which is 
** said to be ready at Egesta, think it ready in words, but not in deed. 
XXIII ** For although we go thither with an army not only equal 
*' to theirs, but also (excepting their men of arms for battle) in every 
" thing exceeding it, yet so shall we scarce be able both to overcome 
'< them, and withal to preserve our own. We must also make ac- 
*' count that we go to inhabit some city in that foreign and hostile 
'* country, and either the first day we come thither to be presently 
" masters of the field, or failing, be assured to find all in hostility 
** against us. Which fearing, and knowing that the business requires 
** much good advice, and more good fortune (which is a hard matter, 
** being but men,) I would so set forth, as to commit myself to fortune 
** as little as I may, and take with me an army, that in likelihood 
'< should be secure. And this I conceive to be both the surest course 
^* for the city in (general, and the safest for us that go the voyage. If 
** any man be of a contrary opinion, I resign him my place." 

XXIV. Thus spake Nicias, imagining that either the Athenians 
would, on the multitude of the things required, abandon the enter- 
prize : or if he were forced to go, he might go thus with the more se- 
curity. But they gave not over their desire of the voyage, on account 
of the difficulty of the preparation, but were the more inflamed thereby 
to have it proceed ; and toe contrary fell out of that which he before 
expected. For they approved his counsel, and thought now there 
would be no danger at all, and every one alike fell in love with the 
enterprize. The old men, hoping to subdue the place they went to, 
or that at least so great a power could not miscarry ; and the young 
men, desiring to see a foreign country, and to gaze, making little 
doubt but to return with safety. As for the common sort and the sol- 
diers, they made account to gain by it not only their wages for the 
time, but also so to amplify the state in power, as that their stipend 
should endure for ever. So that through the vehement desire tbmto, 
of the most, they also that liked it not, lest (if they held up their hands 
against it) they should be thought evil affected to the state, were con- 
tent to let it pass. 

XXV. And in the end a certain Athenian stood up, and calling on 
Nicias, said, he ought not to shift off, nor delay the business any 
longer, but to declare there before them all what forces he would have 
the Athenians decree him. To which unwillingly he answered and 
said, he wished to consider of it first with his fellow commanders ; ne- 
vertheless for so much as he could judge on the sudden, he said, there 
would need no less than a hundred galleys ; whereof for transporting 
of men of arms, so many of the Athenians own, as they themselves 
should think meet, and the rest to be sent for to their confederates. 
And that of men of arms, in all, of their own and of their confederates, 
there would be requisite no less than five thousand, but rather more if 
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they could be got, and other provision proportionable. As for archers 
both from hence and from Crete, and slingers, and whatsoever else 
should seem necessary, they would provide it themselves, and take it 
with them. 

XXVI. When the Athenians had heard him, they presently de- 
creed that the generals should have absolute authority, both touching 
the greatness of the preparation, and the whole voyage, to do therein 
as should seem best to them for the commonwealth. And after this 
they went in hand with the preparations accordingly, and both sent 
unto the confederates, and enrolled soldiers at home. The city had 
by this time recovered herself from the sickness, and from their conti- 
nual wars, both in number of men fit for the wars, grown up after the 
ceasing of the plague, and in store of money gathered together by 
means of the peace, whereby they made their provisions with much 
ease. And thus were they employed in preparation for the voyage. 

XXVII. In the mean time the Mercuries of stone throughout 
the whole city of Athens, (now there were many of these of square 
stone,' set up by the law of the place, and many in the porches of 
private houses, and in the temples,) had in one night most of them 
tiieir faces pared, and no man knew who had done it. And yet great 
rewards out of the treasury had been propounded to the discoverers; 
and a decree made, that if any man knew of any other profanation, 
be might boldly declare the same, were he citizen, stranger, or bond- 
man. And they took the fact exceedingly to heart, as ominous to the 
expedition, and done withal upon conspiracy for alteration of the state, 
and dissolution of the democracy. 

XXVIII. Hereupon certain strangers dwelling in the city, and 
certain serving-men,' revealed something, not about the Mercuries, but 
of the paring of the statues of some other of the gods, committed for- 
merly through wantonness and too much wine, by young men, and 
withal, how they had in private houses acted the mysteries of their 
religion in mockery.' Amongst whom they also accused Alcibiades. 
This, they that most envied Alcibiades, because he stood in their 
way, that they could not constantly bear chief sway with the people, 
making account to have the primacy if they could thrust him out, took 
hold of, and exceedingly aggravated, exclaiming, that both the mockery 
of the inysteries, and the paring of the Mercuries, tended to the de- 
posing of the people ; and that nothing therein was done without him, 
alleging for argument his other excess in the ordinary course of his 
life, not convenient in a popular estate. 

XXIX. He at that present made his apology, and was there 
ready, if he had done any such thing, to answer it before he went the 

> Smiih does not translate the words or whether a Mercury was carved on 

4 TiTpayiitvoc ipyaffiat assigning as a any or all the sides of a square stone, 

reason that he does not comprehend he cannot decide. The Mercuries were 

tiieir meaning, and cannot conceive how very numerous, and many of them 

Hobbes coald have translated them ** a strange, uncouth performances, 

square stone." Whether they allude to * 'AKoKovOuiv. 

the inclosure in which the statues were ' The sacred mysteries celebrated by 

erected, or to the form of the pedestals, the Athenians at Eleusis. 
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voyage, (for by this time all their preparation was in readiness,) and 
to suffer justice, if he were guilty ; and if absolved, to resume his 
charge. Protesting against all accusations to be brought ag^nst him 
in his absence, and pressing to be put to death then presently, if he 
had offended ; and saying, that it would not be discreetly done to 
send away a man accused of so great crimes, with the charge of such 
an army, before his trial. But his enemies fearing lest if he came then 
to his trial, he should have had the favour of his army; and lest the 
people who loved him, because the Argives and some of the Manti- 
neans served them in this war, only for his sake, should have been 
mollified, put the matter off, and hastened his going out, by setting on 
other orators to advise that for the present he should go, and that the 
setting forward of the fleet should not be retarded, and that at his 
return he should have a day assigned him for his trisd. Their purpose 
being upon further accusation, which they might easily contrive in his 
absence, to have him sent for back to make his answer. And thus it 
was concluded that Alcibiades should go. 

XXX. After this, the summer being now half spent, they put to 
sea for Sicily. The greatest part of the confederates, and the ships 
that carried their corn, and all the lesser vessels, and the rest of the 
provision tliat went along, they before appointed to meet upon a day 
set, at Corcyra, thence all together to cross over the Ionian gulf to the 
promontory of lapygia. But the Athenians themselves, and as many 
of their confederates as were at Athens on the day appointed, be- 
times in the morning came down into Piraeus, and went aboard to 
take sea. With them came down (in a manner) the whole multitude 
of the city, as well inhabitants as strangers : the inhabitants to follow 
after such as belonged to them, some their friends, some their kins- 
men, and some their children; filled both with hope and lamenta- 
tions ; hope of conquering what they went for, and lamentation, as 
being in doubt whether ever they should see each other any more, 
considering what a way they were to go from their own territory. 

XXX] . And now when they were to leave one another to danger, 
they apprehended the greatness of the same more than they had done 
before, when they decreed the expedition. Nevertheless their present 
strength, by the abundance of every thing before their eyes prepared 
for the journey, gave them heart again in beholding it. But the 
strangers and other multitude came only to see the shew, as of a 
worthy and incredible design. For this preparation, being the first 
Grecian power that ever went out of Greece from one only city, was 
the most sumptuous and the most glorious of all that ever had been 
set forth before it to that day. Nevertheless for number of galleys 
and men of arms, that which went out with Pericles to Epidaurus, 
and that which Agnon carried with him to Potidsea, was not inferior 
to it. For there went four thousand men of arms, three hundred 
horse, and one hundred galleys out of Athens itself; and out of Lesbos 
and Chios fifty galleys, besides many confederates that accompanied 
him in the voyage. But they went not far, and were but meanly fur- 
nished. Whereas this fleet, as being to stay long abroad, was fur- 
nished for both kinds of service, in which of them soever it should 
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have occasion to be employed, both with shipping and land soldiers. 
For the shipping, it was elaborate with a great deal of cost, both of 
the captains of galleys, and of the city. For the state allowed a 
drachma ' per day to every mariner ; the empty galleys * which they 
sent forth, being of nimble ones, sixty, and of such as carried their 
men of arms forty more. And the captains of galleys both put into 
them the most able servants, and besides the wages of the state, unto 
the [uppermost bank of oars, called the] Thranitee,' and to the ser- 
vants, gave somewhat of their own ; and bestowed great cost other- 
wise, every one upon his own galley, both in the badges * and other 
rigging, each one striving to the utmost to have his galley, both ia 
some ornament, and also in swiftness, to exceed the rest. And for 
the land forces, they were levied with exceeding great choice, and 
erery man endeavoured to excel his fellow in the bravery of his arms 
and utensils that belonged to his person. Insomuch as that amongst 
themselves it begat quarrel about precedency, but amongst other 
Grecians a conceit that it was an ostentation rather of their power and 
riches, than a preparation against an enemy. For if a man enter into 
account of the expense, as well of the public as of private men that 
went the voyage, viz. of die public, what was spent already in the 
business, and what was to be given to the commanders to carry with 
them ; and of private men, what every one had bestowed upon his 
person, and every captain on his galley, beside what every one was 
likely over and above his allowance from the state, to bestow on pro- 
vision for so long a warfare, and what the merchant carried with him 
for traffic, h6 will find the whole sum carried out of the city to amount 
to a great many talents. And the fleet was no less noised amongst 
those against whom it was to go, for the strange boldness of the at- 
lempty and gloriousness of the shew, than it was for the excessive 
report of their number, for the length of the voyage, and for that it 
was undertaken with so vast future hopes, in respect of their present 
power. 

XXXII. After they were all aboard, and all things laid in that 
they meant to carry with them, silence was commanded by the trum- 
pet ; and after the wine had been carried about to the whole army, 
and all, as well the generals as the soldiers, had drunk* a health to 
the voyage, they made their prayers, such as by the law were ap- 
pointed, before their taking sea ; not in every galley apart, but al- 
together, the herald pronouncing them ; and the company from the 
shore, both of the city and whosoever else wished them well, prayed 
with them. And when they had sung the Paean and ended the health, 

* Seven-pence three farthings. serve a greater pay. 

s Empty in respect of those that car- * Sqftela. The images, which being 

lied provision. set on the forepart of the galley, gene- 

' Opavirai. There being three banks rally gave it the name. 
of oars one above another, the upper- • ^irMovTig. It was a form amongst 

most were called Thranitse, the middle- the Grecians, and other nations then, 

most ZeugitsB, and the lowest Thala- both before great enterprizes to wish 

mitse, whereof the Thranitse managed good fortune, and at the making of 

the longest oar, and, therefore, in re- league and peace, to ratify what they 

spect of their greater labour, might de- did, by drinking one to another. 
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they put forth to sea.^ And having at first gone out in a long file, gal- 
ley after galley, they afterwards made the best of their way to £gina. 
Thus hasted these to be at Corcyra; to which place also the other 
army of the confederates was assembling. At Syracuse they had 
advertisement of the voyage from divers places ; nevertheless it was 
long ere any thing would be believed. Nay, an assembly being there 
called, orations were made, such as follow, on both parts, as well by 
them that believed the report touching the Athenian army to be true, 
as by others that affirmed the contrary. And Hermocrates, the son 
of Hermon, as one that thought he knew the certainty, stood forth 
and spake to this effect : 

Oration of Hermocrates. 

XXXIII. ** Concerning the truth of this invasion, though per- 
** haps I shall be thought as well as other men to deliver a thing in- 
*' credible; and though I know that such as be either the authors or 
^* relaters of matter incredible, shall not only not persuade, but be 
'* also accounted fools ; nevertheless 1 will not for fear thereof hold 
** my tongue, as long as the commonwealth is in danger; being con- 
*' fident that I know the trutli hereof somewhat more certainly than 
'* others do. The Athenians are bent to come, even against us, 
** (which you verily wonder at,) and that with great forces, both for 
" the sea and land, with pretence indeed to aid their confederates, 
** the Egestaeans, and to replant the Leontines, but in truth they 
** aspire to the dominion of all Sicily, and especially of this city of 
*' ours ; which obtained, they make account to get the rest with ease. 
" Seeing then they will presently be upon us, advise with your pre- 
'^ sent means, how you may with most honour make head against 
** them, that you may not be taken unprovided through contempt, 
** nor be careless through incredulity ; and that such as believe it, 
" may not be dismayed with their audaciousness and power. For 
*^ they are not more able to do hurt unto us, than we be unto them, 
^' neither indeed is the greatness of their fleet without some advantage 
unto us. Nay, it will be much the better for us in respect of the 
rest of the Sicilians; for being terrified by them, they will the 
** rather league with us. And if we either vanquish or repulse them 
** without obtaining what they come for, (for I fear not at all the 
** effecting of their purpose,) verily it will be a great honour to us, 
'< and in my opinion not unlikely to come to pass. For in truth 
** there have been few great fleets, whether of Grecians or Barba- 
'* nans, sent far from home, that have not prospered ill. Neither are 
** these that come against us more in number than ourselves, and the 
** neighbouring cities, for surely we shall all hold together upon fear. 
" And if for want of necessaries in a strange territory they chance to 
" miscarry, the honour of it will be left to us, against whom they 
*' bend their counsels, though the greatest cause of their overthrow 

> Plutarch in his Life of Nicias re- dared against it, assuring his friends it 

lates many incidents respecting the would draw after it the destruction of 

denunciations of the priest against this the state, 
expedition. Socrates constantly de- 
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** should consist in their own errors. Which was also the case of 
" these very Athenians, who raised themselves by the inisfprtune 
*' of the Medes, (though it happened for the most past contrary to 
'' reason,) because in name they went only against the Athenians. 
*' And that the same shall now happen to us, is not without proba- 
" bility. 

XXX IV. ** Let us therefore with courage put in readiness our 
** forces ; let us send to the Siculi, to confirm those we have, and 
** to make peace and league with others ; and let us send ambassadors 
** to the rest of Sicily, to shew them that it is a common danger ; and 
** into Italy to get them into our league, or at least that they receive 
" not the Athenians. And in my judgment it were our best course 
" to send also to Carthage, for even they are not without expectation 
** of the same danger. Nay, they are in a continual fear that the 
" Athenians will bring the war on them also, even to their city. So 
** that on apprehension, that if they neglect us, tlie trouble will come 
** home to their own door, they will, perhaps, either secretly or openly, 
** or some way assist us, and of all that now are, they are the best 
" able to do it, if they please ; for they have the most gold and silver, 
** by which both the wars and all things else are the best expedited. 
** Let us also send to Lacedaemon, and to Corinth, praying them not 
** only to send their succours hither with speed, but also to set on foot 
'* the war there. But that which I think the best course of all, though 
** through a habit of sitting still you will hardly be brought to it, I will 
** nevertheless now tell you what it is. If the Sicilians all together, 
" or if not all, yet if we, and most of the rest, would draw together 
" our whole navy, and with two months' provision go and meet the 
** Athenians at Tarentum, and the promontory of lapygia, and let 
** them see that they must fight for their passage over the Ionian gulf, 
" before they fight for Sicily, it would both terrify them the most, and 
** also put them into a consideration, that we as the watchmen of our 
** country, come upon them out of an amicable territory, (for we sBall 
•' be received at Tarentum,) whereas they themselves have a great 
** deal of sea to pass with all their preparations, and cannot keep 
'< themselves in their order for the length of the voyage. And that 
" for us, it will be an easy matter to assail them ; coming up as they 
** do, slowly and thin. A gain, if lightening their galleys they shall come 
** up to us more nimbly and more close together, we shall charge 
** them already wearied, or we may, if we please, retire again to 
" Tarentum. Whereas, they, if they come over but with a part of 
** their provisions, as to fight at sea, shall be driven into want of vie- 
** tuals in those desert parts, and either staying be there besieged, or 
** attempting to go by, leave behind them the rest of their provision, 
** and be dejected, as not assured of the cities, whether they will re- 
<« ceive them or not. T am therefore of opinion, that, dismayed with 
** this reckoning, they will either not put over at all from Corcyra, 
*' or whilst they spend time in deliberating, and in sending out to 
** explore how many, and in what place we are, the season will be 
*' lost» and winter come; or, deterred with our unlooked-for oppo- 
'^ sition, they will give over the voyage. And the rather, because 
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" (as I hear) the maa of most experience amongst their commanders 
hath the charge against his will, and would take a light occasion 
to return, if he saw any considerable stop made by us in the way. 
And I am very sure we should be voiced amongst them to the 
* utmost. And as the reports are» so are men's minds ; and they 
' fear more such as they hear will begin with them, than such as give 
out that they will no more but defend themselves. Because then 
they think the danger equal. Which would be now the case of the 
** Athenians. For they come against us with an opinion that we will 
'* not fight ; deservedly contemning us, because we joined not with 
'* the Lacedsemonians to pull them down. But if they should see us 
" once bolder than they looked for, they would be terrified more with 
** the unexpectedness^ than with the truth of our power itself. Be 
*' persuaded therefore principally to dare to do this ; or if not this^yet 
** speedily to make yourselves otherwise ready for the war ; and every 
*' man to remember that though to shew contempt of the enemy be 
** best in the heat of fight, yet those preparations are the surest, that 
*' are made with fear and opinion of danger. As for the Athenians, 
** they come^ and I am sure are already in the way, and want only 
** that they are not now here.*' 

XXX V. Thus spake Hermocrates. But the people of Syracuse 
were at much strife amongst themselves, some contending that the 
Athenians would by no means come, and that the reports were not 
true ; and others, that if they came, they would do no more harm 
than they were likely again to receive.^ Some contemned and laughed 
at the matter ; but some few there were that believed Hermocrates, 
and feared the event. But Athenagoras, who was chief magistrate 
of the people, and at that time most powerful with the commons, 
spake as followeth : 

Oraiivn of Athenagoras, 

XXXVI. " He is either a coward, or not well, affected to the 
** state, whoever he be that wishes the Athenians not to be so mad, 
** as coming hither to fall into our power. As for them that report 
'* such things as thesCi and put you into fear, though I wonder not 
** at their boldness, yet 1 wonder at their folly, if they think their ends 
** not seen. For they that are afraid of any thing themselves, will put 
** the city into a fright, that they may shadow their own with the 
** common fear. And this may the reports do at this time, not raised 
** by chance, but framed on purpose, by such as always trouble the 
** state. But if you mean to deliberate wisely, make not your reck- 
** oning by the reports of these men, but by that which wise men, and 
** men of great experience, (such as I hold the Athenians to be,) are 
" likely to do. For it is not probable, that leaving the Peloponne- 
** sians and the war there not yet surely ended, they should wUlingly 
«« come hither to a new war, no less than the former ; seeing, in my 

> r( hv d^dtiav, Bekker reads this they do them, which they would not 
sentence with a mark of interrogation : themselves suffer in a greater degree ? 
And if they did come, what harm could 
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** opinion, they may be glad that we invade not them, so many and 
** so great cities as we are. 

XXXVII. '* And if indeed they come, (as these men say they 

" will,) I think Sicily more sufficient to despatch the war than Pelo- 

** ponnesus, as being in all respects better furnished ; and that this our 

** own city is much stronger than the army which they say is now 

** coming, though it were twice as great as it is. For I know they 

** neither bring horses with them, nor can get any here, save only a 

<* few from the Egestaeans, nor have men of arms so many as we, in 

" that they are to bring them by sea. For it is a hard matter to come 

*' so far as this by sea, though they carried no men of arms in their 

" galleys at all, if they carry with them all other their necessaries ; 

** which cannot be small against so great a city. So that I am so 

** far from the opinion of these others, that I think the Athenians, 

** though they had here another city as great as Syracuse, and con- 

** fining on it, and should from thence make their war, yet should not 

'* be able to escape from being destroyed every man of them ; much 

^' less now, when all Sicilv is their enemy. For in their camp fenced 

** with their galleys they shall be cooped up ; and from their tents and 

** forced munition, never be able to stir far abroad without being cut 

** off by our horsemen. In short, I think they shall never be able to 

" get landing ; so much above theirs do I value our own forces. 

XXXVIII. ** But these things, at I said before, the Athenians 
** considering, I am very sure, will look unto their own ; and our men 
** talk here of things that neither are, nor ever will be; who, I know, 
« have desired, not only now, but ever, by such reports as these, or 
" by worse, or by their actions, to put the multitude in fear, that they 
*' themselves might rule the state. And I am afraid, lest attempting 
'' it often, they may one day effect it. And for us, we are too poor- 
** spirited, either to foresee it ere it be done, or foreseeing, to prevent 
** it. By this means our city is seldom quiet, but subject to sedition 
** and contention, not so much against the enemy as within itself; and 
*' sometimes also to tyranny and usurpation. Which I will endeavour 
** (if you will second me) so to prevent hereafter, as nothing more of 
** this kind shall befall you. Which must be done, first by gaining 
** you the multitude, and then by punishing the authors of these plots, 
** not only when I find them in the action, (for it will be hard to take 
<* tbem so,) but also for those things which they would and cannot do. 
** For one must not only take revenge upon an enemy for what he hath 
** already done, but strike him first for his evil purpose ; for if a man 
** strike not first, he shall first be stricken. And as for the few, I 
** shall in somewhat reprove them, in somewhat have an eye to them, 
** and in somewhat advise them.—- For this I think will be the best 
** course to avert them from their bad intentions. Tell me forsooth, 
'* (I have asked this question often,) you that are the younger sort, 
*^ what would you have ? would you now bear office ; the law allows 
'* it not. And the law was made because ye are not now sufficient 
** for government, not to disgrace you when you shall be sufficient. 
*' But forsooth, you would not be ranked with the multitude. Bui 
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'* what justice is it, that the same men should not have the same 
** privileges ? 

XXXIX. " Some will say, that the democracy is neither a well- 
** governed, nor a just state, and that the most wealthy are aptest to 
** make the best government. But I answer, first, democracy is a 
** name of the whole, oligarchy but of a part. Next, though the rich 
** are indeed fittest to keep the treasure, yet the wise are the best 
'* counsellors, and the multitude, upon hearing, the best judge. Now 
" in a democracy all these, both jointly and severally, f^rticipate 
*' equal privileges. But in the oligarchy, they allow indeed to the 
** multitude a participation of all dangers ; but in matters of profit, 
" they not only encroach upon the multitude, but take from them and 
'* keep the whole. Which is the thing that you, the rich and the 
'* younger sort, affect ; but in a great city cannot possibly embrace. 
" But yet, O ye, the most unwise of all men, unless you know that 
" what you affect is evil, and if you know not that, you are the most 
'^ ignorant of all the Grecians I know ; or ye most wicked of all men, 
'' if knowing it, you dare do this. 

XL. ** Yet I say, inform yourselves better, or change your pur- 
" pose, and help to amphfy the common good of the city, making 
** account that the good amongst you, shall not only have an equal, 
'* but a greater share therein than the rest of the multitude; whereas, 
" if you will needs have all, you shall run the hazard of losing all. 
** A way therefore with these rumours, as discovered and not allowed.' 
** For this city, though the Athenians con^, will be able to defend 
** itself with honour. And we have generals to look to that matter. 
*' And if they come not, (which I rather believe,) it will not, upon the 
** terror of your reports, make choice of you for commanders, and cast 
" itself into voluntary servitude. But taking direction of itself, it both 
** judgeth your words virtually as facts, and will not upon words let 
'* go her present liberty, but endeavour to preserve it by not com- 
** mitting the same actually to your discretion.'' 

XLI. Thus said Athenagoras. Then one of the generals* rising 
up, forbade any other to stand forth, and spake himself to the matter 
in hand, to this effect : 

Speech of one of the Syracusian GeneraU, 

<< It is no wisdom neither for the speakers to utter such calumnies 
one against another, nor for the hearers to receive them. We 
should rather consider, in respect of these reports, how we may 
** in the best manner, both every one in particular, and the city in 
'< general, be prepared to resist them when they come. And if there 
'< be no need, yet to furnish the city with horses and arms, and other 
** habiliments of war can do us no hurt. As for the care hereof, 
(< and the musters, we will look to it, and will send men abroad, 

> it^ wpbg aioBofikvovgy Bekker. utg them, but did not allow them. 

TrpoaurBavofUvovsy Daker. Be freed > The constitution of Syracuse at this 

then from sach rumours as these, as if time divided the chief military command 

tkey were brought to men who perceived between a board of fifteen; 
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** both to the cities and for spies, and do whatsoever else is requi- 
** site. Somewhat we have done already, and what more we shall 
** hereafter find meet, we will from time to time report unto you." 
Which when the general had said, the Syracusians dissolved the 
assembly. 

XLII. The Athenians were now all in Corcyra, both they and 
their confederates. And first the generals took a view of the whole 
army, and put them into the order wherein they were to anchor, and 
make their naval camp, and having divided them into three squadrons, 
to each squadron they assigned a captain by lot, to Uie end that being 
at sea, they might not come into want of water,* or harbours, or any 
other necessaries, where they chanced to stay ; and that they might 
otherwise be the more easy to be governed, when every squadron had 
its proper commander. After this, they sent before them three galleys, 
into Italy and Sicily, to bring them word what cities in those parts 
would receive them, whom they appointed to come back and meet 
them, that they might know whether they might be received or not 
before they put in. 

XLIII. This done, the Athenians with all their provisions put out 
from Corcyra towards Sicily, having with them in all one hundred 
and thirty-four galleys, and two Rhodian long boats of fifty oars a- 
piece. (Of these, one hundred were of Athens itself, whereof sixty 
were expedite, the other forty for transportation of soldiers ; the rest 
of the navy belonged to the Chians, and other the confederates ; of 
men of arms they had in all five thousand one hundred. Of these 
there were of the Athenians themselves fifteen hundred enrolled, and 
seven hundred more [of the poorer sort, called] Thetes, hired for 
defence of the galleys. The rest were of their confederates, some of 
them being their subjects, of Argives there were five hundred, of 
Mantineans and mercenaries two hundred and fifty.) Their archers, 
in all four hundred and eighty, (of whom eighty were Cretans,) Rho- 
dian slingers they had seven hundred. Of light-armed Megarean 
fugitives one hundred and twenty, and in one vessel made for trans- 
portation of horses, thirty horsemen. 

XLIV. These were the forces that went over to the war at first. 
With these went also thirty ships carrying necessaries, wherein went 
also the bakers, and masons, and carpenters, and all tools of use in 
fortification. And with these thirty ships went a hundred boats by 
constraint, and many other ships and boats that voluntarily followed 
the army for trade, which then passed altogether from Corcyra over 
the Ionian gulf. And the whole fieet being come to the promontory 
of lapygia and to Tarentum, and such other places as every one could 
recover, they went on by the coast of Italy, neither received of the 
states there into any city, nor allowed any market, having only the 
liberty of anchorage and water, (and that also at Tarentum and Locri 
denied them) till they were at Rhegium, where they all came together 
again, and settled their camp in the temple of Diana, (for neither there 

' Vva firiTS A'/xa wXiovrtg, Bekker. avajrXeoureQy Duker. That sailing toge- 
ther, they might not be in want of water. 
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were they suffered to come in) without the city, where the Rhegians 
allowed them a market. And when they had drawn their galleyg to 
land, they lay still. Bei:ig here, they dealt with the Rhegiana, who 
were Chalcidaeans, to aid the Leontines, Chalcidseans likewise. To 
which was answered, that they would take part with neither, but what 
the rest of the Italians should conclude, that also they would do. So 
the Athenians lay still, meditating on their Sicilian businesa, bow they 
might carry it the best ; and withal expected the return from Egesta 
of the three galleys which they had sent before them, desiring to know 
if so much money were there or not, as was reported by their messeo* 
gers at Athens. 

XLV. The Syracusians in the mean time from divers parts, and 
also from their spies, had certain intelligence that the fleet was now at 
Rhegium, and therefore made their preparations with aU diligence, and 
were no longer incredulous ; but sent to the Siculi, to some cities, 
men to keep them from revolting ; to others, ambassadors ; and into 
such places as lay upon the sea, garrisons ; and examined the forces 
of their own city by a view taken of the arms and horse, whether tbey 
were complete or not, and ordered all things as for a war at band and 
only not already present. 

XLVI. I'he three galleys sent before to £gesta returned to the 
Athenians at Rhegium, and brought word, that for the rest of the 
money promised there was none, only there appeared thirty talents. 
At this the generals were presently discouraged, both beoause this 
first hope was crossed, ana because also the Rhegians, whom they 
had already begun to persuade to their league, and whom it was most 
likely they should have won, as being of kin to the Leontines, and 
always heretofore favourable to the Athenian state, now refused. And 
though to Nicias this news from the Egestseans was no more than he 
expected, yet to the other two it was extremely strange. But the 
Egestseans, when the first ambassadors from Athens went to see their 
treasure, had thus deceived them. They brought them into the temple 
of Venus, in £ryx,^ and shewed them the holy treasure, goblets, 
flagons, censers, and other furniture, in no small quantity, which being 
but silver, appeared to the eye a great deal above their true value in 
money. Then they feasted such as came with them in their private 
houses, and at those feastings exhibited all the gold and silver vesseb 
they could get together, either in the city of £gesta itself, or could 
borrow in other, as well Phoenician as Grecian cities, for their owa* 
So all of them in a manner making use of the same plate ; and much 
appearing in every of those houses, it put those who came with the 
ambassadors into a very great admiration, insomuch that at their re- 
turn to Athens, they strove who should first proclaim what wealth 
they had seen. These men having both been abused themselves, and 
having abused others, when it was told that there was no such wealth 
in Egesta, were much taxed by the soldiers. But the generals went 
to council on the business in hand. 

XLV 1 1. Nicias was of opinion, that it was best to go presently 

1 Eryx was a city near Egesta^ and subject to it. 
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with the whole fleet to Selinus, a^nst which they were chiefly set forth ; 
and if the Egestaeaas would furnish them with money for the whole 
army, then to deliberate further on the occasion ; if not, then to re- 
quire mainteoanoe for the sixty galleys set forth at their own request, 
and staying with them, by force or composition to bring the Selinun. 
tiaas and them to a peace. And thence passing along by other of 
those cities, to make a shew of the power of the Athenian state, and 
of their readbess to help their friends and confederates, and so to go 
home, unless they could light on some quick and unthought of means 
to do some good for the Leontines, or gain some of the other cities to 
their own. league, and not to put the commonwealth in danger at her 
own charges. 

XLVlll. Alcibiades said, it would not do well to have come out 
firom Athens with so great a power, and then dishonourably without 
effect to go home again : but rather to send heralds to every city but 
Selinus and Syracuse, and assay to make the Siculi revolt from the 
Syracusians ; and others to enter league with the Athenians, that they 
mig^t aid them with men and victuaL And first to deal with the 
Messeniaiis, as being seated in the passage, and most opportune place 
of all Sicily for coming in ; and having a port and harbour sufficient 
for their fleet; and when they had gained those cities, and knew what 
help they were to have in the war, then to take in hand Syracuse and 
Selinus; unless these would agree with the Egestseans, and the other 
suflhr the Leontines to be replanted. 

XLIX. But Lamachus was of opinion that it was best to go di- 
rectly to Syracuse, and to fight with them as soon as they could at 
their city, whilst they were yet unfurnished, and their fear at the 
greatest. For that an army is always most terrible at first ; but if it 
stay long ere it come in sight, men recollect their spirits, and contemn 
It the more when they see it. Whereas if it come upon them suddenly, 
wliile they expect it with fear, it woidd the more easily get the victory, 
and every thing would afiright them :' as the sight of it, (for then they 
wooid appear most for number) and the expectation of their sufferings, 
but especially the danger of ajpresent battle. And that it was likely 
that many men might be cut off in the villages without, as not believing 
they would come; and though they should be already got in, yet the 
army being master of the field, and sitting down before the city, would 
want no money, and the other Sicilians would then neglect leaguing 
with the Syracusians, and join with the Athenians, no longer standing 
off and spying who should have the better. And for a place to retire 
to, and anchor in, he thought Megara most fit, being desert, and not 
&r from Syracuse neither by sea nor land. 

L. Lamachus saying this, came afterwards to the opinion of Alci- 
biades. But after this, Alcibiades wiUi his own galley having passed 
over to Messena, and propounded to them a league, and not prevailed, 
they answering, that they would not let the army in, but allow them 
only a market without the walls, returned back to Rhegium. And 

» Kard vavra &v aifroitg «if^j3^<rrtc, Bekker. U^^vai, Daker. That tkejr 
would be terrified at eTery thing. 
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presently the generals having out of the whole fleet manned threescore 
galleys, and taken provision aboard, went along the shore to Nazos, 
having left the rest of the army with one of the generals at Rhegium. 
The Naxians having received them into the city, they went on by the 
coast to Catana. But the Gatanaeans receiving them not, (for there 
were some within that favoured the Syracusians,) they entered the 
river Terias, and having staid there all that night, went the next day 
towards Syracuse,* leisurely with the rest of their galleys ; but ten they 
sent before into the great haven, not to stay, but to discover if they 
had launched any fleet there, and to proclaim from their galleys, that 
the Athenians were come to replant the Leontines on their own, ac« 
cording to league and affinity ; and that therefore such of the Leon- 
tines as were in Syracuse, should without fear go forth to the Athe- 
nians, as to their friends and benefactors. And when they had thus 
proclaimed, and well considered the city and the havens, and the 
region where they were to seat themselves for the war, they returned 
to Catana^ 

LI. An assembly being called at Catana, though they refused to 
receive the army, they admitted the generals, and willed them to speak 
their minds.' And whilst Alcibiades was in his oration, and the citi- 
zens at the assembly, the soldiers having secretly pulled down a 
little gate, which was but weakly built, entered the city, and were 
walking up and down in the market And the Catanaeans, such as 
favoured the Syracusians, seeing the army within, for fear stole pre- 
sently out of the town, being not many ; the rest concluded the league 
with the Athenians, and willed them to fetch in the rest of the army 
from Rhegium. After this, the Athenians went back to Rhegium,* 
and rising from thence, came to Catana with their whole army to- 
gether. 

LII. Now they had news from Camarina, that if they would come 
thither, the Camarinaeans would join with them, and that the Syracu- 
sians were manning their navy. Whereupon with the whole army they 
went along the coast, first to Syracuse, where not finding any navy 
manned, they went on to Camarina. And being come close up to the 
shore, they sent a herald unto them ; but the Camarinaeans would not 
receive the army, alleging that they had taken an oath not to receive 
the Athenians with more than one galley, unless they should have sent 
for more, of their own accord. Having lost their labour, they de- 
parted, and landed in a part of the territory of Syracuse, and had got 
some booty. But the Syracusian horsemen coming out and killing 
some stragglers of the light-armed, they returned again to Catana. 

LII I. Here they find the galley called the Salaminia, come thither 
from Athens, both for Alcibiades, who was commanded to come 

» lirl ^vpaKovffag tTrXiov M KsptoQ. generals, if they wished any thing, to 

Bckker. Hobbes has translated this as speak. 

if it were iniKuipiJC. They sailed to 3 fierdt dk tovto BiairXeifaavTfc^ Bck- 

Syracuse, having the other ships on ker. ir\eu<ravTfgy Duker. And after 

their wing. this, the Athenians sailing through to 

* *L Ti (iovXovrai, Bekker. o, ti l^oit- Rhegium. 
\ovTai, Dukcr. But they desired the 
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homey to purge himself of such things as were laid to his charge by 
the state, and also for other soldiers that were with him, whereof some 
were accused for profanation of the mysteries, and some also for the 
Mercuries. For the Athenians, after the fleet was put to sea, pro- 
ceeded nevertheless in the search of those that were culpable, both 
concerning the mysteries and the Mercuries, and making no inquiry 
into the persons of the informers, but through jealousy admitting of all 
sorts, on the report of evil men, apprehended very good citizens, and 
- cast them into prison. Choosing rather to examine the fact and find 
the truth by torments, than that any man, however good in estimation, 
being once accused, should escape unquestioned. For the people 
having by fame understood that the tyranny of Pisistratus and his 
sons was heavy in the latter end; and withal, that neither themselves 
nor Harmodius, but the Lacedaemonians,* overthrew it, were ever fear- 
fulf and apprehended every thing suspiciously. 

LIV. For the fact of Aristogiton and Harmodius, was undertaken 
on an accident of love, which unfolding at large, 1 shall make ap- 
pear, that neither any other^ nor the Athenians themselves, report any 
certainty, either of their own tyrants, or of the fact. For the old 
Pisistratus dying in the tyranny, not Hipparchus, (as the most think,) 
but Hippias, who was the eldest son, succeeded in the government.' 
Now Harmodius, a man in the flower of his youth, of great beauty, 
was in the power of one Aristogiton, a citizen of a middle condition, 
thflkt was his lover. This Harmodius, having been solicited by Hip- 
parchus the son of Pisistratus, and not yielding, discovered the same 
to Aristogiton. He apprehending it, as lovers use, with a great deal 
of anguish, and fearing; the power of Hipparchus, lest he should take 
him away by force, Ml presently, as much as his condition would 
permit, to a contriving how to pull down the tyranny. In the mean 
time, Hipparchus having again attempted Harmodius, and not pre- 
vailed, intended, though not to offer him violence, yet in secret, as if 
forsooth he did it not for that cause, to do him some disgrace. For 
neither was the government otherwise heavy till then, but carried 
without their evil will. And to say the truth, these tyrants held 
virtue and wisdom in great account for a long time, and taking of the 
Athenians but a twentieth part of their revenues, adorned the city, 
managed their wars, and administered their religion worthily. In 
othet points they were governed by the laws formerly established, 
save that these took a care ever to prefer to tb^ magistracy, men of 
their own adherence. And amongst many that had the annual office 
of Archon, Pisistratus also had it, the son of Hippias, of the same 
name with his grandfather, who also when he was Archon, dedicated 
the altar of the twelve gods in the market-place, and that other in the 
temple of Apollo Pythius.' And though the people of Athens, am* 
plify ing afterwards that altar * which was in the market>placc, thereby 

* Under the cominand of Cleomenes. puted. See note, b i. c. 20, 
Herod, b. v. ' See b. ii. 15. 

* The point of seniority much dis- ^ Herod, b. vi. 
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defaced the inscription, yet that upon the altar that is in the temple of 
Apollo Pythius is to be seen stilly though in letters somewhat obscure, 
in these words : 

PUiBtratuS) the son of Hippias, erected this to siand 
I'th' temple of Apollo Pythius, witness of his command. 

LV. And that Hippias, being the elder brother, had the govern- 
ment, I can affirm, as knowing it by a more exact relation thani other 
men, and it may be known also by this ; for it appears, that of all the 
legitimate brethren, this only had children, as is both signified by the 
altar, and also by that pillar, which for a testimony of the injustice of 
the tyrants, was erected in the Athenian citadel, in which there is no 
mention of any son of Thessalus, or of Hipparchus, but of five sons 
of Hippias, whom he had by Myrrhine the daughter of Callias the son 
of Hvperochidas ; for it is probable that the eldest was first married, 
and m the forepart of the pillar his name after his father*s was the 
first; not without reason, as being both next him in age, and having 
also enjoyed the tyranny. Nor indeed could Hippias have easilv 
taken on him the government on a sudden, if his brother had diedf, 
seized of the tyranny, and he been the same day to settle it on him- 
self; whereas he retained the same with abundant security, both for 
the customary fear in the people, and diligence in the guard; and 
was not to seek, like a younger brother, to whom the government 
had not continually been familiar. But Hipparchus came to be 
named for his misfortune, and thereby grew an opinion afterwards, 
that he was also tyrant. 

LVI. This Harmodius, therefore, that had denied his suit, he 
disgraced, as he before intended. For when some had warned a sister 
of his, a virgin, to be present, to carry a little basket in a procession, 
they refected her again when she came, and said that they had never 
warned her at all, as holding her unworthy the honour. This was 
taken heavily by Harmodius ; but Aristogiton, for his sake, was fiur 
more exasperated than he.. Whereupon, with the rest of the coo* 
spirators, he made all things ready for the execution of the design, 
only they were to stay the time of the holiday called the great Pana- 
thenaea, on which day only such citizens, as lead the procession 
might, without suspicion, be armed in good number.' And they were 
to begin the fact themselves^ but the rest were to help them against 
the halberders.' Now the conspirators, for their security, were not 
many; for they hoped, that such also as were not privy to it, if they 
saw it once undertaken, being on this occasion armed, would assist 
in the recovery of their own liberty. 

LVIT. When this holiday was come, Hippias was gone out of the 
city to the place called Ceramicum,' with bis guard of halberders, 

* It was usual for citizens in different ' The guard of Hippias the tyrant, 
countries to go armed doring the cele- ' There were two places of this 

bration of their festivals. See Polyb. name ; one without, the other within the 

IT. 35. Dionys. Halic. vii. 72. city. 
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and was ordering the procession, how it was to go ; but Harmodius 
and Aristogiton, with each of them a dagger, proceeded to the fact. 
But when they saw one of the conspirators familiarly talking with 
Hippias, (for Hippias was yery affable to all men,) they were afraid, 
and believed that they were discovered, and must presently have 
been apprehended. They resolved therefore (if it were possible) to 
be revenged, first upon him that had done them the wrong, and for 
whose sake they had undergone all this danger ; and, furnished as 
they were, ran furiously into the city, and finding Hipparchus at a 
place called Leocorium,^ without all regard of themselves, fell upon 
him,* and with all the anger in the world, one on jealousy, the other 
on disgrace, strack and slew him* Aristogiton for the present, by 
. means of the great confluence of people, escaped through the guard, 
but taken afterwards, was ungenUy handled ; but Harmodius was 
slain on the place. 

LVIIl. llie news being brought to Hippias in the Ceramicum, he 
went not towards the place where the fact was committed, but pre- 
seotly to those that were armed for the solemnity of the shews, and 
were far off, that he might be with them before they heard of it, and 
composing his countenance as well as he could to dissemble the 
calamity, pointed to a certain place, and commanded them to repair 
thither without their arms. Which they did accordingly, expecting 
that he woald have told them somewhat. But having commanded his 
guard to take those arms away, he then fell presendy to picking out 
of such as he meant to question, and whoever else was found amongst 
Ihem with a dagger : for with shields and spears to be in the head of 
the procession, was of custom. 

LIX. Thus was the enterprize first undertaken upon quarrel of 
love, and then on a sudden fear, followed this unadvised adventure of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton.' And after this time the tyranny grew 
sorer to the Athenians than it had been before. And Hippias standing 
more in fear, not only put many of the citizens to death, but also 
cast his eye on the states abroad, to see if he might get any security 
from them in this alteration at home. He therefore afterwards, though 
an Athenian, and to a Lampsacen,^ gave his daughter Archedice unto 
iBantidas the son of Hippodes, tyrant of Lampsacus,* knowing that 
the Lampsacens were in great favour with king Darius. And her 
sepulchre is yet to be seen with this inscription : 

* A moniimeiit and temple erected to greatest resp^t. Their praises were 
the daagbters of Leo, Pasithea, Theope, publicly sung at the great Panathenaea. 
and Eubule, wlio sacrificed themselves Their statues, in brass, were cast by 
when an oracle had ordered, that to Praxiteles, and set up in tlie Forum, 
stop the pestilence some of I he blood of No slave was ever allowed to be called 
fhe citizens must be shed. Cic. de after their names. 

Nat. Deor. ill. 19. * A woman of Athens, a city flourish- 

* cat IvOiiQ iLirtpKrKsirrtaQf Bekker. ing for letters and civility, to a man of 
Duker omits the cat. And immediately I^unpsaco^, a city infamous for barba- 
fiiUing on him, without any regard to rity and effeminacy. 

themselves. * See Herod, v. 117. Livy xliii. d. 

^ The memory of Harmodius and Now called Lcpseke by the Turks. 
Aristogiton was ever after held in the 
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Archedice, the daughter of king HlppiaB, 

who in his time, 
Of all the potentates of Greece was prime, 

this dust doth hide. 
Daughter, wife, sister, mother, unto kings she was, 

yet free from pride. 

And Hippias, after he had reigned three yearn more in Athens, 
and was in the fourth deposed hy the Lacedaemonians, and the exiled 
Aicmaeonides,' went under truce to Sigeum,' and to JEantidas at 
Lampsacus, and thence to king Darius, from whence twenty years 
after, iu his old age, he came to Marathon with the Medan army. 

LX. The people of Athens bearing this in mind, and remembering 
all that they had heard concerning them, were extremely bitter, and 
full of jealousy* towards those that had been accused of the mysteries, 
and thought all to have been done upon some oligarchical or tyran- 
nical conspiracy. And whilst they were passionate on this surmise, 
many worthy men had already been cast into prison, and yet they 
were not likely so to give over, but grew daily more savage, and 
sought to apprehend more still : whilst they were at this pass, a pri- 
soner that seemed most to be guilty,^ was persuaded by one of his 
fellow-prisoners to accuse somebody, whether it were true or not tniBy 
(for it is but conjectural on both sides, nor was there ever then or 
after any man that could say certainly who it was that dad the deed,) 
who brought him to it by telling him that though he had done it, yet 
he might be sure to save his own life, and should deliver the city ft-om 
the present suspicion. And that he should be more certain of his own 
safety, by a free confession, than by coming to his trial if he denied it 
Hereupon he accused both himself and others for the Mercuries ; but 
the people of Athens, gladly receiving the certainty (as they thought,) 
of the fact, and having been muoh vexed before, to think that the 
conspirators should never perhaps be discovered to their multitude/ 
presently set at liberty the accuser, and the rest with him, whom he 
had not impeached ; but for those that were accused they appointed 
judges, and all they apprehended they executed ; and havmg conr 
demned to die such as fled, they ordained a sum of money to ha 
given to those that should slay them. And though it were all this 
while uncertain, whether they suffered justly or unjustly, yet the rest 
of Ihe city had a manifest ease for the present. 

LXI. But touching Alcibiades, the Athenians took it extremely 
ill, through the instigation of his enemies, the same who had opposed 
him before he went ; and seeing it was certain (as they thought) for 
the Mercuries, the other crime also concerning the mysteries, whereof 

I A family descended from a noble of the offences, touching the mysteries 

citizen of Athens named Alcmaeon, who and Mercuries. 

being in exile, solicited the Lacedaemo- * According to Plutarch, this per- 

nians to depose the tyrants of Athens, son was Andocides the orator, always 

See Herod, b. v. thought to be of the oligarchical fac- 

3 Where his natural brother Hegesis- tion. The fellow.prisoner who per- 

tratus was governor, having been so ap- suaded him, one Timaeus, his intimate 

pointed by his father. friend. 

3 The jealousy and passionate fury of « But only to some few of the great 

the people, in inquiry after the authors men. 
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he had been accused, seemed a great deal the more to have beea 
committed by him for the same reason, and conspiracy against the 
people. For it fell out withal, whilst the city was in a tumult about 
this, that an army of the Lacedaemonians was come as far as the 
isthmus, on some design against the Boeotians. These therefore 
they thought were come thither, not against the Boeotians, but by 
appointment of him, and that if they had not first apprehended the 
persons impeached, the city had been betrayed. And one night they 
watched all night long in their arms in the temple of Theseus ' within 
the city. And the friends of Alcibiades in Argos, were at the same 
time suspected of a purpose to set on the people there, whereupon 
the Athenians also delivered to the Argive people those hostages * 
which they held of theirs in the islands to be slain. And there were 
presumptions against Alcibiades on all sides ; insomuch as purposing 
by law to put him to death, they sent, as I have said, the galley called 
Salaminia into Sicily, both for him and the rest with him that had 
been accused ; but gave command to those that went not to appre- 
hend him, but to bid him follow them, to make his purgation ; because 
they had a care not to give occasion of stir, either amongst their own 
or the enemies* soldiers ; but especially because they desired that the 
Mantineans and the Argives, who they thought followed the war by 
his persuasion, might not depart from the army. So he and the rest 
accused with him, in his own galley, in company of the Salaminia, 
left Sicily and set sail for Athens. But being at Tburia they followed 
no further, but left the galley and were no more to be found ; fearing 
indeed to appear to the accusation. They of the Salaminia made 
search for Alcibiades and those that were with him for a while, but 
not finding him, followed on their course for Athens. Alcibiades, 
now an outlaw, passed shortly after in a small boat from Tburia into 
Peloponnesus; and the Athenians proceeding to judgment upon his 
not appearing, condemned both him and them to death.' 

LXil. After this, the Athenian general that remained in Sicily, 
having divided the army into two, and taken each his part by lot, 
went with the whole towards Selinus and Egesta, intending both to see 
if the Egestaeans would pay them the money, and withal to get know- 
ledge of the designs of the Selinuntians, and learn the state of their 
controversy with the Egestseans. And sailing by the coast of Sicily, 
having it on their left hand on that side which lieth to the Tyrrhene 
gulf, they came to Himera, the only Grecian city in that part of 
Sicily ; which not receiving them, they went on, and by the way took 
Hyccara, a little town of the Sicanians, enemy to the Egestaeans, and 
a sea town ; and having made the inhabitants slaves, delivered the 
town to the Egestaeans, whose horse forces were there with them. 

' There were two temples of The- against Alcibiades in what was called 

seas, one in the middle of the city, near a deserted judgment, 'Eprifiy diicy. For 

the Gymnasium; the other without, lyhen the person accused of a crime 

near the long wall. did not make his appearance, the Athe- 

' Three hundred in number, lib. y. nians without further trouble gave sen- 

c. 84. tence against him, and this they called 

' Sentence of death was pronounced i£ iprii^fiQ KaTadiKaxrBijvat, 
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Thence the Athenians with their land men returned through the terri- 
tory of the Siculi to Catana ; and the galleys went about with the 
captives. Nicias going with the fleet presently from Hyccara to 
Egesta, when he had despatched with them his other business, and 
received thirty talents* of money, returned to the army. The cap- 
tives' they ransomed, of whom they made one hundred and twenty' 
talents more. Then they sailed about to their confederates of the 
Siculi, appointing them to send their forces ; and with the half of their 
own they came before Hybia in the territory of Gela, a hostile citj^ 
but took it not. And so ended this summer. 

LXIil. The next winter the Athenians fell presently to make pre- 
paration for their journey against Syracuse, and the Syracusians on 
the other side prepared to invade the Athenians. For seeing the 
Athenians had not presently on the first fear, and expectation of their 
coming, fallen upon them, they got every day more and more heart, 
and because they went far from them into those other parts of Sicily, 
and assaulting HybIa, could not take it, they contemned them mofe 
than ever : and prayed their commanders, (as is the manner of the 
multitude when they be in courage,) seeing the Athenians came not 
upon them, to conduct them to Catana. And the Syracusian horse- 
men, who were ever abroad for scouts, spurring up to the camp of the 
Athenians, amongst other scorns, asked them whether they came not 
rather to dwell in the land of another, than to restore the Leontines to 
their own. 

LXIV. The Athenian generals having observed this, and bdng 
desirous to draw forth the Syracusians' whole power as far as might 
be from the city, to be able in the meairtme, without impeachment, 
going thither in the night by sea, to seixe or some convenient place to 
encamp in ; for they knew they should not be able to do it so well in 
the face of an enemy prepared, nor if they were known to march by 
land, for that the Syracusialn horsemen being many, would greatly 
annoy the light-armed, and other multitude, they themselves having 
no horsemen there : whereas thus they might possess themselves of a 
place where the horse could not do them any hurt at all to speak of, 
(now the Syracusian outlaws that were with them had told them of a 
place near the temple of Olympicum, which also they seized,) I say 
the Athenian generals to bring this their purpose to effect, contrived 
the matter thus : they send a man, of whose fidelity they were welt 
mssured, and in the opinion of the Syracusian commanders, no less a 
friend of theirs. This man was a Catansean, and said he came from 
Catana, from such and such whose names they knew, and knew to be 
the remnant of their well-willers in that city. He told them that the 
Athenians lay every night within the town, and far from their arms, 
and that if with the whole power of their city, at a day appointed, 
betimes in a morning, they would come to their camp, those friends of 
the Syracusians would shut the Athenians in, and set fire on their 

> £5812 10s. sterling. who was carried to Corinth, where she 

s Amongst these was Lais the famous made herself remarkable. Plat, ia Nic 
courtezan, at this time a very young girl, * £2!i,250 sterling. 
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galleys, by which means the Syracusians assaulting the palisado, 
might easily win the camp ; and that the Catanaeans who were to 
help them herein were many, and those he came from already pre- 
pared for it 

LXV. The Syracusian commanders having been also otherwise en- 
couraged, and having intended a preparation to go against Catana, 
though this messenger had not come, did so much the more unad- 
visedly believe the man, and straightways being agreed of the day on 
which they were to be there, sent him away ; these commanders (for 
by this time the Selinuntians, and some other their confederates, were 
come in,) appointed the Syracusians universally to set forward by a 
day. And when all their necessaries were in readiness, and the day 
at hand on which they were to be there, they set forward toward 
Catana, and encamped the night following on the river Simethus, in 
Leontina. The Athenians, upon advertisement that they were set 
forth, rising with their whole army, both themselves, and such of the 
Siculi, and others as went with them, and going aboard their galleys 
and boats in the beginning of the night, set sail for Syracuse, In the 
morning betimes, the Adienians disembarked over against Olympicum, 
to make their camp, and the Syracusian horsemen, who were at 
Catana before the rest, finding the camp risen, came back to the foot 
and told them. Whereupon they went altogether back to the aid of 
the City. 

LXV I. In the mean time, the way the Syracusians had to go being 
long, the Athenians had pitched their camp at leisure in a place of 
advantage, wherein it was in their own power to begin battle when 
they wished, and where botii in and before the battle the Syracusian 
horsemen could least annoy them. For on one side there were walls, 
and houses, and trees, and a lake that kept them off; on the other 
side, steep rocks ; and having felled trees hard by, and brought them 
to the sea side, they made a palisado both before their galleys, and 
toward Dascon.' And on that part that was most accessible to the 
enemy they made a fort with stone, (the best they could find, but un- 
wrought,) and with wood,' and withal pulled down the bridge of the 
Anapus. Whilst this was doing, there came none to impeach them 
from the city. The first that came against them were the Syracusian 
horsemen, and by and by after, all the foot together. And though at 
first they came up near to the camp of the Athenians, yet after, see- 
ing the Athenians came not out against them, they retired again, and 
crossing to the other side of the Helorihe highway, staid there that 
night. 

LXVII. The next day the Athenians and their confederates pre- 
pared to fight, and were ordered thus : the Argives and the Manti- 
neans had the right wing, the Athenians were in the middle, and the 
rest of their confederates in the other wing. That half of the army 
which stood foremost was ordered by eight in file ; the other half 

> A fort and bay of Sicily. quickly erected a fortification, where it 

* Kai M TiS Ad(TKu>vi kt\, — Bekker was most easy of access for the enemy, 

hhi altered the pointing of this sen- with stones and wood, collected tog^ 

tsoce: And towards Dascon tiiey ther. 

U u 
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towards their tents ordered likewise by eights, was cast into the form 
of a long square, and commanded to observe diligently where the rest 
of the army was in distress, and to make specially thither. And in 
the midst of these so arranged, were received such as carried the 
weapons and tools of the army. The Syracusians arranged their men 
of arms, who were Syracusians of all conditions, and as many of their 
confederates as were present, by sixteen in file, (they that came to 
aid them were chiefly the Selinuntians, and then the horsemen of the 
Geloans, about two hundred ; and of the Camarinasans about twenty 
horsemen, and fifty archers,) the cavalry they placed in the right 
point of the battle, being in all no less than twelve hundred, and 
with them the darters. But the Athenians intending to begin the 
battle, Nicias went up and down the army, from one nation to an- 
other, to whom, and to all in general, he spake to this effect : 

Oration ofNidau to his Army, 

LXVIII. '* \^hat need I, sirs, make a long exhortation, when 
*' the battle is the thing for which we all came hither? For, in my 
** opinion, the present preparation is more able to give you encou- 
*' ragement than any oration, how well soever made, if with a weak 
« army. For where we are together, Argives, Mantineans, Athe- 
nians, and the best of the islanders, how can we choose, amongst 
so many and good confederates, but conceive great hope of the 
** victory? especially against tag and rag, and not chosen men as we 
** are ourselves, and against Sicilians, who though they contemn us, 
'* cannot stand against us ; their skill not being answerable to their 
*< courage. It must be remembered alio, that we be far from our 
•* own, and not near to any amicable territory, but such as we shall 
** acquire by the sword. My exhortation to you, I am certain, is con- 
** trary to that of the enemy. For they say to theirs, you are to fight 
*' for your country; I say to you, you are to fight out of your coun- 
<< try, where you must either get the victory, or not easily get away. 
'* For many horsemen will be upon us. Remember therefore every 
'< man his own worth, and charge valiantly, and think the present ne- 
<< cessity and strait we are in to be more formidable than the enemy." 
LXIX. Nicias having thus exhorted the army, led it presently to 
the charge. The Syracusians expected not to have fought at that in- 
stant, and the city being near, some of them were gone away ; and 
some for haste came in running; and though late, yet every one, as 
he came, put himself in where was the greatest number. For they 
wanted neither willingness, nor courage either in this or any other 
battle, being no less valiant, so far forth as they had experience, than 
the Athenians. But the want of this made them even against their 
wills to abate also somewhat of their courage. Nevertheless, though 
they thought not the Athenians would have begun the battle, aad 
were thereby constrained to fight on a sudden, yet they resumed their 
arms, and came presently forward to the encounter. And first, the 
casters of stones, and slingers, and archers of either side, skirmished 
in the midst between the armies, mutually chasing each other, as 
amongst the light-armed was not unlikely. After this, the soothsayers 
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brought forth their sacrifices according to the law of the place, and 
the trumpets instigated the men of arms to the battle. And they 
came on to fight, the Syracusiaus for their country, and their lives for 
the present, and for their liberty in the future. On the other side, the 
Athenians to win the country of another, and make it their own, and 
not to weaken their own by being vanquished. The Argives and other 
free confederates, to help the Athenians to conquer the country they 
came against, and to return to their own with victory. And their 
subject-confederates came also on with great courage, principally for 
their better safety,. as desperate if they overcame not, and withal upon 
the by, that by helping the Athenians to subdue the country of an- 
other, their own subjection might be tlie easier. 

LXX. After they were come to handstrokes, they fought long on 
both sides. But in the mean time there happened some claps of thun- 
der and flashes of lightning, together with a great shower of rain ; in- 
somuch as it added to the fear of the Syracusians that were now 
fighting their first battle, and not familiar with the wars ; whereas to 
the other side that had more experience the season of the year seemed 
to expound that accident, and their greatest fear proceeded from the 
80 long resistance of their enemies, in that they were not all this while 
overcome. When the Argives first had made the left wing of the 
Syracusians give ground, and after them the Athenians also had done 
the like to those that were arranged against them, then the rest of the 
Syracusian army was presently broken and put to flight. But the 
Athenians pursued them not far, (because the Syracusian horsemen 
being many, and unvanquished, whensoever any men of arms ad- 
vanced far from the body .of the army, charged upon them and still 
drove them in again,) but having followed as far as safely they might 
in great troops, they retired again, and erected a trophy. The Syra- 
cusians having rallied themselves in the Heiorine way, and recovered 
their order as well as they could for that time, sent a guard into Olym- 
picum, lest the Athenians should take the treasure there, and returned 
with the rest of the army into the city. 

LXXI. The Athenians went not to assault the temple, but gather-* 
ing together their dead, laid them on the funeral fire, and staid that 
night on the place. The next day they gave truce to the Syraciisiana 
to take up their dead, (of whom and of their confederates were slain 
about two hundred and sixty,) and gathered up the bones of their 
own, (of whom and their confederates there died about fifty,) and 
thus, having rifled the bodies of their dead enemies, they returned to 
Catana. For it was now winter, and to m^ke war there they thought 
it yet impossible, before they had sent for horsemen to Athens, and 
levied other amongst their confederates there in Sicily, to the end they 
might not be altogether over-mastered in horse, and before they had 
also both levied money there and received more from Athens, and 
made league with certain cities which they hoped after this battle,^ 
would the more easily hearken thereunto; and before they had like- 
wise provided themselves with victuals and other things necessary, as 
intending the next spring to undertake Syracuse again. 

LXX II. With this mind they went to winter at Naxos and Catana. 
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The Syracusians, after they had buried their dead, called ao aasembly, 
and Hermocratesy the son of Hermon, a man not otherwise second 
to any in wisdom and in war, both able for his experience and emi- 
nent for his valour, standing forth, gave them encouragement, and 
would not suffer them to be dismayed with that which had happened. 
Their courage, he said, was not overcome, though their want of 
order had done them hurt. And yet in that they were not so far 
inferior, as it was likely they would have been. Especially being (as 
one may say) home-bred artificers against the most experienced in 
the war of all the Grecians. That they had also been hurt by the 
number of their generals and commanders, (for there were fifteen that 
commanded in chief,) and by the many supernumerary soldiers under 
no command at all. Whereas if they would make but a few and 
skilful leaders, and prepare armour this winter for such as want it, to 
increase as much as might be, the number of their men of arms, and 
compel them in other things to the exercise of discipline, in all reason 
they were to have the better of the enemy. For valour they had al- 
ready, and to keep their order would be learnt by practice : and both 
<yf these would still grow greater; skill, by practising with danger; 
and their courage would grow bolder of itself, upon the confidence of 
ftkill. And for their generals they ought to choose them few and ab- 
solute, and to take an oath unto them, to let them lead the army 
whithersoever they thought best. For by this means, both the things 
that require secrecy would the better be concealed, and all things 
would be put in readiness with order, and less tergiversation. 

LXXIII. The Syracusians, when they had heard him, decreed all 
that he advised, and elected three generals, him, Heradides, the son 
of Lysimachus, and Sicanus, the son of Execestus. They sent also 
ambassadors to Corinth and Lacedsemon, as well to obtain a league 
with them, as also to persuade the Lacedaemonians to make a hotter 
war against the Athenians, and to declare themselves in the quarrel 
of the Syracusians, thereby either to withdraw them from Sicily, or to 
make them the less able to send supply to their army which was there 
already. 

LXXIV. The Athenian army at Catana sailed presently to Mes- 
sena to receive it by treason of some within, but the plot came not to 
effect. For Alcibiades, when he was sent for from his charge, being 
resolved to fly, and knowing what was to be done, discovered the 
same to the friends of the Syracusians in Messena, who with those of 
their faction slew such as were accused ; and being armed upon oc- 
casion of the sedition, obtained to have the Athenians kept out. And 
the Athenians, after thirteen days' stay, troubled with tempestuous 
weather, provision also failing, and nothing succeeding, returned again 
to Naxos ; and having fortified their camp with a palisado, they win- 
tered there, and despatched a galley to Athens for money and horse- 
men, to be with them early in the spring. 

LXXV. The Syracusians this winter raised a wall before their 
city, all the length of the side towards Epipolae, including Temenitis,* 

^ The ground beloogiog to the tsmple of Apollo. 
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to the eod, if they chanced to be beaten, they might not be so easily 
inclosed, as when they were in a narrower compass. And they put a 
guard into Megara, and another into Oiympium, and made palisadoes 
on the sea side, at all the places of landing. And knowing that the 
Athenians wintered at Naxos, they marched with all the power of the 
<nty to Catana; and after they had wasted the territory, and burnt 
the cabins and camp where the Athenians had lodged before, returned 
home. And having heard that the Athenians had sent ambassadors 
to Camarina, according to a league made before in the time of Laches, 
to try if they could win them to their side, they also sent ambassadors 
to oppose it. For they suspected that the Camarinaeans had sent 
those succours in the former battle with no great good will, and that 
now they would take part with them no longer, seeing the Athenians 
had the better of the day, but would rather join with the Athenians 
upon the former league. Hermocrates therefore and others being 
come to Camarina from the Syracusians, and Euphemus and others 
from the Athenians, when the assembly was met, Hermocrates de- 
siring to increase their envy to the Athenians, spake unto them to 
this effect : 

Oration of Hermocrates,. 

LXXVI. *' Men of Camarina, we come not hither upon fear that 
** the forces of the Athenians here present may affright you, but 
'* lest their speeches which they are about to make may seduce you, 
** before you have also heard what may be said by us. They are 
<< come into Sicily with that pretence indeed which you hear given 
** out, but with that intention which we all suspect. And to me they 
** seem not to intend the replantation of the Leontines, but rather our 
^* supplantation ; for surely it holdeth not in reason, that they who 
** subvert the cities yonder, should come to plant any city here : nor 
'' that they should have such a care of the Leontines, because ChaU 
** cidaeans, for kindred's sake, when they keep in servitude the Chal- 
** cidaeans themselves of Euboea, of whom these here are but the 
** colonies. But they both hold the cities there, and attempt those that 
** are here in one and the same kind. For when the lonians and the 
*' rest of their confederates, their own colonies, had willingly made 
** them their leaders in the war, to avenge them on the Medes, the 
" Athenians laying afterwards to their charge, to some the not send- 
*' ing of their forces, to some their war among themselves, and so to 
** the rest the most colourable criminations tbey could get, subdued 
** them all to their obedience. And it was not for the liberty of the 
** Grecians that these men, nor for the liberty of themselves that the 
** Grecians made head against the Medes; but the Athenians did it 
** to make them serve, not the Medes, but them; and the Grecians 
** to change their master as they did, not for one less wise, but for 
** one worse wise. 

LXXVII. '* But in truth we come not to accuse the Athenian 
" state (though it be obnoxious enough) before you that know suffi- 
** ciently the injuries they have done ; but far rather to accuse our- 
*' selves, who though we have the examples before our eyes^ of the 
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'' Grecians there brought into servitude for want of defending them- 
^* selves ; and though we see them now with the same sophistry of 
** replanting the Leon tines and their kindred, and aiding of their con- 
*' federates the Egestaeans, prepare to do the like unto us, do not yet 
" unite ourselves, and with better courage make them to know that 
'' we be not lonians, nor Hellespontines, nor islanders, that changing, 
*' serve always the Mede or some other master; but that we are Do- 
** rians and free men, come to dwell here in Sicily out of Peloponne- 
*' sus, a free country. Shall we stand still till we be taken city after 
" city? when we know that that only way we are conquerable, and 
*' when we lind them wholly bent to this, that by drawing some from 
" our alliance with their words, and causing some to wear each other 
'' out with war, upon hope of their confederacy, and winning others 
'* by other fit language, they may have the power to do us hurt. But 
*' we think, though one of the same island perish, yet if he dwell far 
'' off, the danger will not come to us ; and before it arrive, we count 
<* unhappy only him that suffereth before us. 

LXXVIII. << If any therefore be of this opinion, that it is not be, 
" but the Syracusian that is the Athenians' enemy, and thinketh it a 
** hard matter, that he should endanger himself for the territory that 
" is mine, I would have him to consider, that he is to fight not 
'' chiefly for mine, but equally for his own in mine, and with the more 
'' safety, for that I am not destroyed before, and he thereby desd- 
" tute of my help, but stand with him in the battle. Let him also con- 
" sider, that the Athenians come not hither to punish the Syracusians 
** for being enemies to you, but by pretence of me, to make himself 
*' the stronger by your friendship. If any man here envietb, or also 
** feareth us, (for the strongest are still liable unto both,) and would 
** therefore wish that the Syracusians might be weakened, to make 
** them more modest, but not vanquished for their own safety's sake, 
*^ that man hath conceived a hope beyond the power of man. Tar it 
** is not reasonable that the same man should be the disposer both 
*' of his desires and of his fortune. And if his aim should fail him, 
<< he might, deploring his own misery, peradventure wish to enjoy 
** my prosperity again. But this will not be possible to him that shall 
** abandon me, and not undertake the same dangers, though not in 
** title, yet in effect the same that 1 do. For though it be our power 
** in title, yet in effect it is your own safety you shall defend. And 
** you men of Camarina that are our borderers, and likely to have 
** the second place of danger, you should most of all have foreseen 
'' this, and not have aided us so dully. You should rather have 
** come to us, and that which if the Athenians had come first against 
** Camarina, you should in your need have implored at our handd, 
^' the same you should now also have been seen equally to hearten 
*' us withal, to keep us from yielding. But as yet neither you, nor 
" any of the rest have been so forward. 

LXXIX. *' Perhaps upon fear you mean to deal evenly between 
*' us both, and allege your league with the Athenians ; you made no 
'< league against your iPriends, but against your enemies, in case any 
*' should invade you : and by it you are also tied to aid the A the- 
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** nians when others wrong them, but not when (as now) they wrong 
** their neighbours ; for even the Rhegians, who are Chalcidseans, 
** refuse to help them in replanting the Leontines, being also Chalci- 
** daeans. And then it were a hard case, if they suspecting a bad 
** action under a fair justification, are wise without a reason, and you 
** on pretence of reason, should aid your natural enemies, and help 
** them that most hate you, to destroy your more natural kindreds 
** But this is no justice ; to fight with them is justice, and not to 
** stand in fear of their preparation. Which if we hold together is 
** not terrible, but is, if contrarily (which they endeavour) we be dis- 
** united, since neither when they came against us being none but our- 
** selves, and had the upper hand in battle, could they yet efiect their 
** purpose, but quickly went their ways. 

LXXX. '' There is no reason therefore we should be afraid when 
'' we are all together, but that we should have the better will to unite 
** ourselves in a league ; and the rather, because we are to have aid 
** from Peloponnesus, who every way excel these men in military 
<< sufficiency. Nor should you think that your purpose to aid neither, 
** as being in league with both, is either just in respect of us, or safe 
** for yourselves. For it is not so just in substance, as it is in the 
** pretence. For if through want of your aid the assailed perish, and 
** the assailant become victor, what do you by your neutrality but 
** leave the safety of the one undefended, and suffer the other to do 
** evil? Whereas it were more noble in you, by joining with the 
wronged, and with your kindred, both to defend the common good 
of Sicily, and keep the Athenians as your friends, from an act of 
** injustice. To be short, we Syracusians say, that to demonstrate 
*' plainly to you, or to any other, the thing you already know, is no 
** hard matter ; but we pray you, and withal, if you reject our words, 
** we protest, that whereas the lonians, who have ever been our ene- 
** mies, do take counsel against us, you that are Dorians as well as 
** we, betray us. And if they subdue us, though it be by your coun- 
** sels that they do it, yet they only shall have the honour of it. And 
'* for the prize of their victory, they will have none other but even 
** the authors of their victory. But if the victory fall unto us, even 
** you also, the cause of this our danger, shall undergo the penalty. 
*' Consider therefore now, and take your choice, whether you will 
** have servitude without the present danger, or saving yourselves 
** with us, both avoid the dishonour of having a master, and escape 
** our enmity, which is likely otherwise to be lasting." 

LXXX I. Thus spake Uermocrates. After him, Euphemus, am- 
bassador from the Athenians, spake thus : 

Oration of Euphemus. 

LXXXIl. ** Though our coming were to renew our former league, 
** yet seeing we are touched by the Syracusians, it is necessary we 
*^ speak something here of the right of our dominion. And the 
** greatest testimony of this right he hath himself given, in that he 
" said the lonians were ever enemies to the Dorians. And it is true. 
'* For being lonians, we have ever endeavoured to find out some 
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** means or other how best to free ourselves from subjection to the 
" Peloponnesians that are Dorians, more in number than we, and 
** dwelling near us. After the Medan war, having obtained a navy, 
'* we were thereby delivered from the command and leading of the 
*' Lacedaemonians, there being no cause why they should rather be 
** leaders of us than we of them, save only that they were then the 
** stronger. And when we were made commanders of those Grecians 
** who before lived under the king, we took on us the government of 
'' them, because we thought, that having power in our hands to defend 
*' ourselves, we should thereby be the less subject to the Peloponne- 
'* sians. And to say truth, we subjected the lonians and islanders^ 
'* whom the Syracu sians say we brought into bondage, being our kin- 
** dred, not without just cause ; for they came with the Medes against 
** ours their mother city, and for fear of losing their wealth, durst not 
*' revolt as we did, who abandoned our very city. But as they were 
** content to serve, so they would have imposed the same condition 
*' upon us.' 

LXXXIII. '* For these causes we took upon us our dominion 
" over them, both as worthy of the same, in that we brought the 
** greatest fleet and promptest courage to the service of the Grecians; 
'' whereas they with the like promptness in favour of the Medes did 
'' us hurt; and also as being desirous to procure ourselves a strength 
*' against the Peloponnesians. And follow any other we will not, 
** seeing we alone have pulled down the Barbarian, (and therefore 
'* have right to command,) or at least have put ourselves into danger 
more for the liberl^ of the Peloponnesians, than of all the rest of 
Greece, and our own besides. Now to seek means for one's own 
preservation is a thing unblameable. And as it is for the sake of 
" our own safety that we are now here, so also we find that the same 
" will be profitable for you. Which we will make plain, from those 
** very things which they accuse, and you as most formidable suspect 
" us of; being assured that such as suspect with vehement rear, 
** though they may be won for the present with the sweetness of an 
** oration, yet when the matter comes to performance, will then do as 
^' shall be most for their turn. We have told you that we hold our 
'' dominion yonder on fear; and that on the same canse we come 
** hither now by the help of our friends, to assure the cities here, and 
*' not to bring you into subjection, but rather to keep you from it 

LXXXIV. " And let no man object that we be solicitous for 
** those that are nothing to us, for as long as you be preserved, and 
are able to make head against the Syracusians, we shall be the less 
annoyed by their sending forces to the Peloponnesians. And in 
this point you are very much to us ; and for the same reason it is 
" meet also that we replant the Leontines, not subject them, as their 
" kindred in Euboea, but make them as puissant as we can ; that 
*' being near, they may from their own territory weaken the [Syracn- 
^' sians] in our behalf. For as for our wars at home, we are a match 
'^ for our enemies without their help, and the Chalcidaean (whom 

1 See Herod, b. tiU. 
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^ having made a slave yonder, the [Syracusian] said, we absurdly 
** pretend to vindicate into liberty here) is most beneficial to ns there 
** without arms, paying money only; but the Leontines, and other 
** our friends here, are the most profitable to us when they are most 
** in liberty. 

LXXXV. " Now to a tyrant or city that reigneth, nothing can be 
'* thought absurd, if profitable, nor any man a friend that may not be 
** trusted to. Friend or enemy he must be, according to the several 
«< occasions. But here it is for our benefit, not to weaken our friends, 
** but by our friends* strength to weaken our enemies. This you must 
** needs believe, inasmuch as yonder also we so command over our 
** confederates, as every of them may be most useful to us. The 
** Chians and Metbymnteans redeem their liberty with providing us 
** some galleys : the most of the rest with a tribute of money some- 
** what more pressing. Some, again, of our confederates are abso- 
** lutely free, notwithstanding that they be islanders, and easy to be 
** subdued. The reason whereof is this, they are situate in places 
'* commodious about Peloponnesus. It is probable, therefore, that 
'* here also we will so order our affairs, as shall be most for our own 
** turn, and most according to our fear (as we told you) of the Syra- 
** cusians. For they affect a dominion over you ; and having by 
** advantage of your suspicion of us drawn you to their side, will them- 
« selves by force, or (if we go home without effect) by your want of 
** friends, have the sole command of Sicily. Which, if you join with 
** them, must of necessity come to pass. For neither will it be easy 
** for us to bring so great forces again together, nor will the Syracu- 
** sians want strength to subdue you if we be absent. 

LXXXVI. *' Him that thinketh otherwise the thing itself con 
*' vinceth : for when you called us in to aid you at the first, the fear 
** you pretended was only this, that if we neglected you the Syracu- 
** sians would subdue you, and we thereby should participate of the 
** danger. And it were unjust that the argument you would needs 
** have to prevail then with us, should now have no effect with your- 
** selves; or that you should be jealous of the much strength we 
** bring against the power of the Syracusians, when much rather you 
** would give the less ear unto them. We cannot so much as stay 
** here wi^out you ; and if becoming perfidious, we should subdue 
** these states, yet we are unable to hold them ; both in respect of 
^' the length of the voyage, and for want of means of guarding them, 
*' because they be great, and provided after the manner of the con- 
*^ tinent Whereas they, not lodged near you in a camp, but inha- 
** biting near you in a city of greater power than this of ours, will be 
** always watching their advantages against you : and where an 
opportunity shall be offered against any of your cities, will be sure 
not to let it slip. This they have already made to appear, both in 
their proceedings against the Leontines, and also otherwise. And 
yet have these the face to move you against us that hinder this, and 
^* that have hitherto kept Sicily from falling into their hands. But we 
<' on the other side invite you to a far more real safety, and pray you 
** not to betray that^afety , which we both of us hoM from one another-ai 
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** this present, but to consider that they by their own number have 
** way to you always^ though without confederates, whereas you shall 
*' seldom have so great an aid again to resist them. Which if through 
** your jealousy you suffer to go away witliout effect ; or if it miscarry, 
" you will hereafter wish for the least part of the same, when their 
'' coming can no more do you good. 

LXXXVll. ** But (Camarinaeans) be neither you nor others 
*' moved with their calumnies. We have told you the very truth 
" why we are suspected ; and summarily we will tell it yoa again, 
'* claiming to prevail with you thereby. We say we command 
'* yonder, lest else we should obey, and we assert into liberty the 
" cities here, lest else we should be harmed by them. Many things 
" we are forced to be doing, because many things we have to beware 
" of. And both now and before we came not uncalled, but called 
** as confederates to such of you as suffer wrong. Make not your- 
'* selves judges of what we ao, nor go about as censors (which were 
** now hard to do) to divert us ; but as far as this busy humour and 
fashion of ours may be for your own service, so far take and use 
it. And think not the same hurtful alike to all, but that the greatest 
part of the Grecians have good by it. For in all places, though we 
be not of any side, yet both he that looketh to be wronged, and he 
that contriveth to do wrong, by the obviousness of the hope that 
** the one hath of our aid, and of the fear that the other hath of their 
** own danger if we should come, are brought by necessity, the one 
" to moderation against his will, the other into safety without his 
*' trouble. Refuse not therefore the security now present, common 
** both to us that require it, and to yourselves. But do as others use 
'* to do; come with us, and instead of defending yourselves always 
" against the Syracusians, take your turn once, and put them to their 
'' guard, as they have done you." 

LXXXVIII. Thus spake Euphemus. The Camarinaeans stood 
thus affected : they bare good will to the Athenians, save that they 
thought to subjugate Sicily ; and were ever at strife with the Syracu- 
sians about their borders. Yet because they were afraid that the 
Syracusians that were near them might as well get the victory as the 
other, they had both formerly sent them some few horse, and also now 
resolved for the future to help the Syracusians, but underhand, and as 
sparingly as was possible ; and withal, that they might no less seem 
to favour the Athenians than the Syracusians, especially after they 
had won a battle, to give for the present an equal answer unto both. 
So after deliberation had they answered thus : that forasmuch as they 
that warred were both of them their confederates, they thought it most 
agreeable to their oath for the present to give aid to neither. 

And so the ambassadors of both sides went their ways, and the 
Syracusians made preparation for the war by themselves. The Athe- 
nians being encamped at Naxos, treated with the Siculi, to procure 
as many of them as they might to their side. Of whom, such as inha- 
bited the plain and were subject to the Syracusians, for the most part 
held off, but they that dwelt in the most inland parts of the island, 
being a free people, and ever before dwelling in villages, presently 
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agreed with the Athenians, and brought corn into the army, and some 
of them also money. To those that held off, the Athenians went with 
their army, and some they forced to come in, and others they hindered 
from receiving the aids and garrisons of the Syracusians. And havioff 
brought their fleet from Naxos, where it had been all the winter till 
now, they lay the rest of the winter at Catana, and re-erected their 
camp, formerly burnt by the Syracusians. They sent a galley to Car- 
thage to procure amity, and what help they could from tlience; and 
into iietruria, because some cities there had of their own accord pro- 
mised to take their parts. They sent likewise to the Siculi about 
them, and to Egesta, appointing them to send in all the horse they 
could, and make ready bricks and iron, and whatsoever else was neces- 
sary for a siege, and every other thing they needed, as intending to 
fall in hand with the war early the next spring. 

The ambassadors of Syracuse, who were sent to Corinth and 
Lacedaemon, as they sailed by, endeavoured also to move the Italians 
to a regard of this action of the Athenians. Being come to Corinth, 
they spake unto them, and demanded aid upon the title of consan- 
guinity/ The Corinthians having forthwith for their own part decreed 
cheerfully to aid them, sent also ambassadors from themselves along 
with these to Lacedsemon, to help them to persuade the Lacedaemo- 
nians, both to make a more open war against the Athenians at home, 
and to send some forces also into Sicily. At the same time that these 
ambassadors were at Lacedsemon from Corinth, Alcibiades was also 
there with his fellow fugitives ; who presently, upon their escape, 
passed over from Thuria first to Cyllene, the haven of the Eleans in a 
ship, and afterwards went thence to Lacedaemon, sent for by the Lace- 
daemonians themselves under public security ; for he feared them for 
his doings about Mantinea. And it fell out, that in the assembly of 
the Lacedaemonians, the Corinthians, Syracusians, and Alcibiades, 
made all of them the same request. Now the £phors and magistrates 
though intending to send ambassadors to Syracuse, to hinder them 
from compounding with the Athenians, being yet not forward to send 
them aid, Alcibiades stood forth and sharpened the Lacedaemonians, 
inciting them with words to this effect : 

Oration of Alcibiades, 

LXXXIX. *' It will be necessary that I say something first cou- 
^* earning mine own accusation, lest through jealousy of me you bring 
** a prejudicate ear to the common business. My ancestors having 
** on a certain quarrel renounced the office of receiving you,* I was 
** the man that restored the same again, and shewed you all possible 
** respect, both otherwise, and in the matter of your loss at Pylos.* 
** Whilst I persisted in my good will to you, being to make a peace 
' at Athens, by treating the same with my adversaries, you invested 
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*^ them with authority, and me with disgrace. For which cause, if in 
" applying myself afterwards to the Mantinaeans and Argives, or in 
** any thing else I did you hurt, I did it justly. And if any man here 
** were causelessly angry with me then, when he suffered, let him now 
" he content again, when he knows the true cause of the same. Or 
" if any man think the worse of me for inclining to the people, let him 
** acknowledge that therein also he is offended without a cause. For 
** we have been always enemies to tyrants, and what is contrary to a 
** tyrant is called the people ; and from thence hath continued our 
" adherence to the multitude. Besides, in a city governed by demo- 
** cracy, it was necessary in most things to follow the present course; 
** nevertheless we have endeavoured to be more moderate than suiteth 
*/ with the now headstrong humour of the people. But others there 
** have been, both formerly and now, that have incited the common 
« people to worse things than I, and they are those that have also 
** driven out me. But as for us, when we had the charge of the 
'^ whole we thought it reason, by what form it was grown most great 
** and most free, and in which we received it, in the same to preserve 
^* it. For though such of us as have judgment do know well enough 
** what the democracy is, and I no less than another, (insomuch as I 
** could inveigh against it, but of confessed madness nothing can be 
'' said that is new,) yet we thought it not safe to change it, when you 
*^ our enemies were so near us. 

XC. '' Thus stands the matter touching my own accusation. And 
** concerning what we are to consult of, both you and I, if 1 know 
** any thing which yourselves do not, hear it now. We made this 
** voyage into Sicily, first (if we could) to subdue the Sicilians ; after 
** them, the Italians; after them, to assay the dominion of Carthage, 
** and Carthage itself. If these, or most of these enterprizes sue- 
" ceeded, then next we would have undertaken Peloponnesus, with 
** the accession both of the Greek forces there, and with many merce- 
** nary Barbarians, Iberians, and others of those parts, confessed to 
** be the most warlike of the Barbarians that are now. We should 
" also have built many galleys, besides these which we have already, 
** (there being plenty of timber in Italy,) with the which besieging 
** Peloponnesus round, and also taking the cities thereof with our 
** land forces, upon such occasions as should arise from the land, 
« some by assault, and some by' siege, we hoped easily to have con- 
^* quered it, and afterwards to have got the dominion of all Greece. 
'< As for money and corn to facilitate some points of this, the places 
** we should have conquered there, besides what here we should have 
** found, would sufficiently have furnished us. 

XCI. ** Thus, from one that most exactly knoweth it, you have 
*' heard what is the design of the fleet now gone, and which the gene* 
** rals there, as far as they can, will als6 put in execution. Under- 
** stand next, that unless you aid them, they yonder cannot possibly 
** hold out. For the Sicilians, though inexpert, if many of them unite, 
** may well subsist; but that the Syracusians alone, with their whole 
<^ power already beaten, and withal kept from the use of the sea, 
" should withstand the forces of the Athenians already there, b a 
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** thing impossible. And if their city should be taken, all Sicily is 
** had, and soon after Italy also, and the danger from thence, which 
** I foretold you, would not be long ere it fell upon you. Let no 
** man therefore think that he now consulteth of Sicily only, but also 
of Peloponnesus, unless this be done with speed. Let the army 
* you send be of such, as being aboard may row, and landing, pre* 
sently be armed. And (which I think more profitable than the 
** army itself) send a Spartan for commander, both to train the soU 
** diers already there, and to compel unto it such as refuse. For thue 
** will your present friends be the more encouraged, and such as be 
** doubtful come to you with the more assurance. It were also good 
** to make war more openly upon them here, that the Syracusiana 
** seeing your care, may the rather hold out, and the Athenians be 
** less able to send supply to their army. You ought likewise to for- 
** tify Decelea, in the territory of Athens, a thing which the Athenians 
** themselves most fear, and reckon for the only evil they have not 
** yet tasted in this war. And the way to hurt an enemy most, is to 
** know certainly what he most feareth, and to bring the same upon 
** him. For in reason a man therefore feareth a thing most, as having 
the precisest knowledge of what will most hurt him. As for the 
commodities, which yourselves shall reap and deprive the enemy of 
*' by so fortifying, letting much pass, I will sum you up the principal. 
** Whatsoever the territory is furnished withal, will come most of it 
** unto you, partly taken, and partly of its own accord. The revenue 
*' of the silver mines in Laurium, and whatsoever other profit they 
*' have from their land,' or from their courts of justice, will presently 
*' be lost. And which is worst, their confederates will be remiss in 
*< bringing in their revenue, and will care little, for the Atheniaus, if 
** they believe once that you follow the war to the utmost. 

XCIL '^ That any of these things be put in act speedily and 

*' earnestly, (men of Lacedaemon,) it resteth only in yourselves : for 

** 1 am confident, and I think I err not, that all these things are 

** possible to be done. Now I must crave this, that I be neither 

the worse esteemed for that having once been thought a lover of 

my country, I go now amongst the greatest enemies of the same, 

against it; nor yet mistrusted as one that speaketh with the zeal of 

" a fugitive. For though I fly from the malice of them that drove 

** me out, I shall not (if you take my counsel) fly your profit* Nor 

are you enemies so much, who have hurt but your enemies, as they 

are, that have made enemies of friends. I love not my country as 

*^ wronged by it, but as having lived in safety in it. Nor do I think 

** that I do herein go against any country of mine, but that I far 

*' rather seek to recover the country I have not. ^nd he is truly a 

<< lover of his country, not that refused) to invade the country he liath 

« wrongfully lost, but that desires so much to be in it, as by any 

** means he can, he will attempt to recover it. I desire you, there- 

* As fees and fines, whkh would continually lying upon tbem, or not bt 
cease in the towns abroad, ths enemy able to be conveyed to the city. 
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" fore, (Lacedaemonians J to make use of my service, in wliatsoever 
** danger or labour, confidently seeing you know, (according to the 
*' common saying,) if I did hurt you much when I was your enemy^ 
** I can help you much when I am your friend. And so much the 
^* more, in that I know the state of Athens, and but conjectured at 
*' yours. And considering you are now in deliberation upon a matter 
** of so extreme importance, I pray you think not much to send an 
** army both into Sicily and Attica, as well to preserve the great 
" matters that are there with the presence of a small part of your 
** force, as also to pull down the power of the Athenians, both pre- 
'' sent and to come ; and afterwards to dwell in safety yourselves, 
*' and to have the leading of all Greece; not forced, but voluntary, 
** and with their good affection." 

XCIII. Thus spake Alcibiades. And the Lacedaemonians, though 
before this they had a purpose of their own accord to send an army 
against Athens, but had delayed and neglected it, yet when these 
particulars were delivered by him, they were a great deal the more 
confirmed in the same, conceiving that what they had heard, was from 
one that evidently knew it. Insomuch as they had set their minds 
already upon the fortifying at Decelea, and upon the sending of some 
succours into Sicily for the present. And having assigned Gylippus 
the son of Cleandridas unto the Syracusian ambassadors for chief 
commander, they willed him to consider both with them and the Corin- 
thians, how best, (for their present means,) and with greatest speed, 
some help might be conveyed unto them in Sicily. He thereupon 
appointed the Corinthians to send him two galleys presently to Asine, 
and to furnish the rest they meant to send, and to have them ready to 
sail when occasion shoyld serve. This agreed upon, they departed 
from Lacedaemon. 

In the mean time the galley arrived at Athens, which the generals 
sent home for money and horsemen. And the Athenians, upon 
hearing, decreed to send both provision and horsemen to the army. 
So the winter ended, and the seventeenth year of this war, written 
by Thucydides. 

YEAR XVIII. A.C. 414. OLYMP. 91f 

XCIV. In the very beginning of the next spring the Athenians in 
Sicily departed from Catana, and sailed by the coast to Megara of 
Sicily. The inhabitants whereof in the time of the tyrant Gelon, the 
Syracusians (as I mentioned before) had driven out, and now possess 
the territory themselves. Landing here they wasted the fields, and 
having assaulted a certain small fortress of the Syracusians, not taking 
it, they went presently back, part by land and part by sea, unto the 
river Tereas. And landing again in the plain fields, wasted the same, 
and burnt up their corn ; and lighting on some Syracusians, not many, 
they slew some of them ; and having set up a trophy, went all again 
aboard their galleys. Thence they returned to Catana, and took in 
victual. Then with their whole army they went to Centoripa, a small 
city of the Siculi, which yielding on compositioni they departed, and 
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ia their way burnt up tho corn of the Inessaeans and the Hyblasans*^^ 
Being come again to Catana, they find there two hundred and fifty 
horsemen arrived from Athens, without horses, though not without 
the furniture, supposing to have horses there ; and thirty archers on 
horseback, and three hundred talents of silver.* 

XCV. The same spring the Lacedaemonians led forth their army 
against Argos, and went as far as to Cleonae; but an earthquake 
happening, they went home again. But the Argives invaded the 
territory of Thyrea, confining on their own, and took a great booty 
from the Lacedaemonians, which they sold for no less than twenty-five 
talents.' 

Not long after, the commons of Thespiae set upon them that had 
the government; but not prevailing, were part apprehended, and 
part escaped to Athens, the Athenians having also aided them.' 

XCVI. The Syracusians the same summer, when they heard that 
the Athenians had horsemen sent to them from Athens, and that they 
were ready now to come against them, conceiving that if the Athe- 
nians got not Epipolae, a rocky ground, and lying just against the 
city^ they would not be able, though masters of the field, to take in 
the city with a wall ; intended, therefore, lest Uie enemy should come 
secretly up, to keep the passages by which there was access unto it 
with a guard. For the rest of the place is to the outside high and 
steep, falling to the city by degrees, and on the inside wholly subject 
to the eye. And it is called by the Syracusians Epipolae, because it 
lieth above the level of the rest The Syracusians coming out of the 
city with their whole power into a meadow by the side of the river 
Anapus betimes in the morning, (for Hermocrat.es and his fellow- 
commanders had already received their charge,) were there taking a 
yiew of their arms; but first they had set apart seven hundred* men 
of arms, under the leading of Diomilus, an outlaw of Andros, both to 
guard Epipolae, and to be ready together quickly upon any other oc- 
casion wherein there might be use of their service. 

XCVII. The Athenians the day following, having been already 
mustered, came from Catana with their whole forces, and landed their 
soldiers at a place called Leon, six or seven furlongs from Epipolae, 
unperceived, and laid their navy at anchor under Thapsus. Thapsus 
is almost an island, lying out into the sea, and joined to the land with 
a narrow isthmus, not far from Syracuse, neither by sea nor land. 
And the naval forces of the Athenians, having made a palisado across 
the said isthmus, lay there quiet. But the land soldiers marched at 
high speed toward Epipolae, and got up by Euryalus before the Syra- 
cusians could come to them from out of the meadow where they were 
mustering.' Nevertheless they came on, every one with what speed 
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he could ; not only Diomilus with his 8e?en hundred/ but the rest also. 
They had no less to go from the meadow than twenty-five furlongs, 
before they could reach the enemy : the Syracusians therefore coming 
up in this manner, and thereby defeated in battle at Epipoln, with- 
drew themselves into the city. But Diomilus was slain, and three 
hundred of the rest. The Athenians after this erected a trophy, and 
delivered to the Syracusians the bodies of their dead under truce, and 
came down the next day to the city. But when none cane out to 
give them battle, they retired again, and built a fort upon Labdalum^ 
in the very brink of the precipices of £pipolae, on the side that looketh 
towards Megara, for a place to keep their utensils and money in when 
they went out either to fight or to work. 

XCVIII. Not long after there came unto them from Egesta three 
hundred horsemen ; and from the Siculi, namely, the Naxians and 
some others, about one hundred ; and the Athenians had of their own 
two hundred and fifty; for whom they had horses, part from the 
£gestaeans and Catanaeans, and part they bought. So that they had 
together in the whole, six hundred and fifty horsemen. Having put a 
guard into Labdalum, the Athenians went down to Syca,* and raised 
there a wall in circle yery quickly, so that they struck a terror into 
the Syracusians with the celerity of the work. Who therefore coming 
forth, intended to have given them battle, and no longer to have neg- 
lected the matter. But when the armies were one set against the 
other, the Syracusian generals perceiving their own to be in disarray, 
and not easily to be embattled, led them again into the city, save onrjr 
a certain part of their horsemen, who staying, kept the Athenians 
from carrying of stode, and straggling far abroad from their camp. 
But the Athenians, with one squadron of men of arms, together widi 
their whole number of horse, charged the horsemen of the Syracusians^ 
and put them to flight. Of whom they slew a part, and erected a 
trophy for this battle of horse. 

XCIX. The next day the Athenians fell to work upon their wall, 
to the north side of their circular wall, some building, and some fetch- 
ing stone and timber, which they still laid down toward the place 
called Trogilus, in the way by which the wall should come, witii the 
shortest compass from the great haven to the other sea. The Syra- 
cusians, by the persuasion of their generals, and principally of Her- 
mocrates, intended not to hazard battle with their whole power 
against the Athenians any more, but thought fit rather in the way 
where the Athenians were to bring their wall, to raise a counter- wall» 
which if they could but do, before the wall of the Athenians came oo, 
it would exclude their further building. And if the Athenians shoold 
set upon them as they were doing it,' they might send part of their 
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mrmy to defend it, and preoccupy the accesses to it with a palisado. 
And if they would come with their whole army to hinder them, then 
must they also be forced to let their own work stand still. Therefore 
they came Out, and beginning at their own city, drew a cross wall be- 
neath the circular fortification of the Athenians, and set wooden tur- 
rets upon it, made of the olive trees which they felled in the gpround 
belonging to the temple^ The Athenian navy was not yet come about 
into the great haven from Thapsus, but the Syracusians were masters 
of the places near the sea ; and the Athenians brought their provision 
to the army from Thapsus by land. 

1 C. The S3fradusians, wheatlhey draught both their palisado and 
wall sufficient, and considering, that the Athenians came not to im* 
peach them in the work, as they that feared to divide their army, and 
to be thereby the more easy to be fought withal, and that also hasted 
to make an end of their own wall, wherewith to encompass the city, 
left one squadron for a guard of their works, and retired with the rest 
into the city. And the Athenians cut off the pipes of their conduits, 
by which their water to drink was conveyed under ground into the 
town. And having observed also, that aoout noon the Syracusians 
kept within their tents, and that some of them were also gone into the 
city, and that such as were remaining at the palisado kept but negli- 
gent watch, they commanded three hundred chosen men of arms, and 
certain others picked out and armed from amongst the unarmed, to 
run suddenly to that counter-wall of the Syracusians. The rest of the 
army divided in two, went one part with one of the generals to stop 
the succour which might be sent from the city ; and the other with 
the other general to the palisado, next to the gate of the counter-walL 
The three hundred assaulted and took the palisado ; the guard whereof 
forsaking it, fled within the wall into the temple groimd, and with them 
entered also their pursuers, but after they were in, were beat^i out 
again by the Syracusians, and some slain, both of the Argives and 
Athenians, but not many. Then the whole army went back toge- 
ther, and pulled down the wall, and plucked up the palisado, the 
pales whereof they carried wilii them to their camp, and erected a 
trophy. 

CI. The next day the Athenians beginning at their circular wall, 
built onwards to that crag over the marshes, which on that part of 
Epipolse, looketh to the great haven, and by which the way to th^ 
haven for their wall to come through the plain and marsh was the 
shortest As this was doing, the Syracusians came out again, and 
made another palisado, beginning at the city, through the middle of 
the marsh, and a ditch at the side of it to exclude the Athenians from 
bringing their wall to the sea. But the Athenians, when they had 
finished their work, as far as to the crag, assaulted Uie palisado and 
trench of the Syracusians again. And having commanded their gal- 
leys to be brought about from Thapsus into the great haven of Syra- 

Afui Iv roifTWf Duker. And if they time also that they were employed ia 
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cusa. about break of day, went straight down into the plain ; and 
passing through the marsh, where the ground was clay, and firmest, 
and partly upon boards and planks,* won both the trench and pali- 
sado, all but a small part, betimes in the morning, and the rest not 
long after. And here also they fought, and the victory fell to the 
Athenians. The Syracusians, those of the right wing fled to the city, 
and they of the left to the riyer. The three hundred chosen Athe. 
nians, desiring to cut off their passage, marched at high speed towards 
the bridge ;' but the Syracusians, fearing to be prevented, (for most 
of the horsemen were in this number,) set upon these three hundred, 
and putting them to flight, drove tftMn upon the right wing of the 
Athenians, and following, affrighted also the foremost guard of thd 
wing. Lamachus seeing this, came to aid them with a few archers 
from the left wing of their own, and with all the Argives, and passing 
over a certain ditch, having but few with him, was deserted and slain, 
with some six or seven more.' These the Syracusians hastily snatched 
up, and carried into a place of safety beyond the river. And when 
they saw the rest of the Athenian army coming towards them, they 
departed. 

CII. In the mean time they that fled at first to the city, seeing how 
things went on, took heart again, and re-embattled themselves against 
the same Athenians that stood ranged against them before, and withal 
sent a certain portion of their army against the circular fortification of 
the Athenians upon Epipolae; supposing to find it without defendants, 
and so to take it. And they took and demolished the outwork ten 
plethers^ in length ; but the circle itself was defended by Nicias, who 
chanced to be left within it for infirmity. For he commanded his 
servants to set fire on all the engines, and whatsoever wooden matter 
lay before the wall, knowing there was no other possible means to 
save themselves for want of men. And it fell out accordingly. For 
by reason of this fire they came no nearer, but retired. For the 
Athenians having by this time beaten back the enemy below, were 
coming up to relieve the circle ; and their galleys withal (as is before- 
mentioned) were going about from Thapsus into the great haven. 
Which they above perceiving, speedily made away, they, and the 
whole army of the Syracusians, into the city : with opinion that they 
could no longer hinder them with the strength they now had from 
bringing their wall through unto the sea* 

CIII. After this the Athenians erected a trophy, and delivered to 
the Syracusians their dead, under truce ; and they on the other side 
delivered to the Athenians the body of Lamachus, and of the rest 

> BuoaQ Kai ^vXa, Bekker. xal Ovpac machus came to a personal engagement 
Kal |v\a, Dnker. Placing over it with him, and received the first wonnd, 
boards and broad planks. but returning the blow, dropped, his 

> The bridge of the river Anapus. antagonist, falling with him. See lAfe 
* According to Plutarch, Callicrates, of Nicias. 

a good soldier, but of great impetuosity, ^ Ten plethers, six hundred and 
rode at the head of the Syracusian eighty cubits, a plether containing, ac- 
horse, by whom being challenged, La* cording to Suidas, sixty-eight cubits. 
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slain with him. And their whole army, both land and sea forces, 
being now together, they began to enclose the Syracnsians with a 
double wall, from Epipolas and the rocks unto the sea side. The ne- 
cessaries of the army were supplied from all parts of Italy : and many 
of the Siculi, who before stood aloof to observe the way of fortune, 
took part now with the Athenians, to whom came also three Pente- 
conteri [long-boats of fifty oars apiece] from Uetruria; and divers 
other ways their hopes were nourished. For the Syracusians also, 
when there came no help from Peloponnesus, made no longer ac- 
count to subsfst by war, but conferred both amongst themselves and 
with Nicias, of composition : for Lamachus being dead, the sole com- 
mand of the army was in him. And though nothing was concluded, 
yet many things (as was likely with men perplexed, and now more 
straitly besieged than before,) were propounded unto Nicias, and 
more amongst themselves. And the present ill success had also bred 
some jealousy amongst them, one of another. And they discharged 
the generals under whose conduct this happened, as if their harm had 
come either from their unluckiness, or from their perfidiousness, and 
chose Heraclides, Eucles, and Tellias, in their places. 

CIV. Whilst this passed, Gylippus of Laeedaemon, and the Corin- 
thian galleys were ready at Leucas, purposing with all speed to go 
over into Sicily. But when terrible reports came to them from all 
hands, agreeing in an untrutli, that Syracuse was already quite en. 
closed, Gylippus had hope of Sicily no longer, but desiring to assure 
Italy, he and Pythen, a Corinthian, with two Laconic and two Corin- 
thian galleys, with all speed crossed the Ionic sea at Tarentum, and 
the Corinthians were to man ten galleys of their own, two of Leucas, 
and three .of Ambracia, and come afler. Gylippus went first from 
Tarentum to Thuria, as ambassador, by his father*s right, who was 
free of the city of Tarentum, but not winning them to his side, he 
put out again, and sailed along the coast of Italy. Passing by the 
Terinsean gulf, he was put from the shore, (by a wind which in that 
quarter bloweth strongly against the north,) and driven into the main 
sea ; and after another extreme tempest, brought in again into Taren« 
tum, where he drew up such of his galleys as had been hurt by the 
weather, and repaired them. Nicias hearing that he came, con- 
temned the small number of his galleys, as also the Thurians had be- 
fore, supposing them furnished as for piracy, and appointed no watch 
for them yet. 

C V. About the same time of this summer the Lacedaemonians in- 
vaded the territory of Argos, they and their confederates, and wasted 
a great part of their land. And the Athenians aided the Argives with 
thirty galleys, which most apparently broke the peace between them 
and the Lacedaemonians. For before they went out from Pylos with 
the Argives and Mantinaeans,* but in the nature of freebooters ; and 
that also not into Laconia, but other parts of Peloponnesus. Nay, 

* fiird re 'ApytUav xai MavTivi<ov ker. They "waged war in coojunctlon 
KvvtwoXkiAcvv, Bekker. liroXI/iovv, Pu- with the Argives and Mantineans. 
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when the Argives have often entreated them but only to land with 
their arms in Laconia, and haying wasted never so little of their ter- 
ritory to return, they would not. But now, under the conduct of 
Pythodorus, Leespodius, and Demaratus, they landed in the territory 
ef Epidaurus Limera, and in Prasia, and there and in other places 
wasted the country, and gave unto the Lacedaemonians a most justi- 
fiable cause to fight against the Athenians. After this, the Athenians 
being departed from Argos with their galleys, and the Lacedaemo- 
nians gone likewise home, the Argives invaded Phliasia, and when 
they had wasted part of their territory, and killed some of their men, 
returned. 
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YEAR XVIII, A.C. 414. OLYMP. 91-8. 

CHAP. 1. 

GyLIPPITS and Pythen having repaired their galleys, from Taren- 
turn went along the coast to £ocri Epizephyrii. And on certaii^ 
intelligence now, that Syracuse was not wholly enclosed, but that 
coming with an army, there was entrance still by EpipoUe, they con- 
sulted whether it were better to take Sicily on their right hand, and 
adventure into the town by sea ; or on the left, and so 6r8t to go to 
Himera, and then taking alo«|ig both them and as many other as they 
couM get to their side, to go into it by land. And it was resolved to 
go to Himera ; the rather because the four Attic galleys which Niciaa 
(though he contemned them before) had now, when he heard they 
were at Locri, sent to wait for them, were not arrived yet at Rhegium. 
Having prevented this guard, they crossed the strait, and touching al 
Rhegium and Messena by the way, came to Himera. Being there, 
tfiey prevailed so far with the Himerseans, that they not oidy foUowed 
them to the war themselves, but also furnished with armour such of 
the mariners of Gylippus and Pythen as wanted, (for at Himera they 
had drawn their galleys to land,) and likewise sent to the Selinuntians 
to meet them at a place assigned, with their whole army. The Geloana 
also, and other of the Siculi, promised to send them forces, though not 
many ; being much the more willing to come to the side, both because 
Archonidas was lately dead, who reigning over some of the Siculi in 
those parts, and being a man of no mean power, was friend to the 
Athenians, and also because Gylippus seemed to come from Lace« 
daemon with a good will to the busmess. Gylippus taking with him 
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of his own mariners and sea soldiers, for whom he had got arms, at 
the most seven hundred, and Himeraeans, with armour and without, 
in the whole one thousand, and one hundred horse, and some light- 
armed Selinuntians with some few horse of the Geloans, and of the 
Siculi, in all about one thousand, marched with these towards Syra- 
cuse. 

II. Meanwhile the Corinthians, with the rest of their galleys, put- 
ting to sea from Leucas, made after as they were, every one with what 
speed he could, and Gongylus,* one of the Corinthian commanders, 
though the last that set forUi, arrived first at Syracuse with one galley, 
and but a little before the coming of Gylippus; and finding them 
ready to call an assembly about an end of the war, he hindercKi them 
from it, and put them in heart, relating both how the rest of the galleys 
were coming, and also Gylippus, the son of Cleandridas, for general, 
sent to them by the Lacedaemonians. With this the Syracusians were 
re-confirmed, and went presently out with their whole army to meet 
him ; for they understooa now that he was near. He, having taken 
legas,' a fort in his way as he passed through the territory of the 
Siculi, and embattled his men, comes to Epipolae, and getting up by 
Euryalus, where also the Athenians had got up before, marched toge- 
ther with the Syracusians towards the wall of the Athenians. At the 
time when he arrived the Athenians had finished a double wall of seven 
or eight furlongs towards the great haven, save only a little next the 
sea; on this they were yet at work. And on the other side of their 
circle towards Trogilus, and the other sea, the stones were for the 
most part laid ready on the place, and the work was left in some 
places half, and in some wholly finished* So great was the danger 
into which Syracuse was now brought. 

III. The Athenians, at the sudden coming on of Gylippus, though 
somewhat troubled at first, yet put themselves in order to receive him. 
And he, making a stand when he came near, sent a herald to them, 
saying, that if they would abandon Sicily within five days with bag 
and baggage, he was content to give them truce. Which the Athe- 
nians contemning, sent him away without any answer.' After this, 
they were putting themselves into order of battle one against another ; 
but Gylippus finding the Syracusians troubled, and not easily falling 
into their ranks, led back his army in a more open ground. Nicias 
led not the Athenians out against him, but lay still at his own fortifi- 
cation. And Gylippus, seeing he came not up, withdrew bis army 
into the top called Temeiiites, where he lodged all night. The next 
day he drew out the greatest part of his army, and embattled them 

> Rilled in the first onset, according '' cuiians were become so full of spirits 

to Plutarch. '^ as to despise the Athenians, who had 
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He having taken Geta. *' three hundred of their countrymen, 
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dained to return any answer. But ^ better soldiers, and who combed their 

some of his soldiers laughed outright, ** hair^ too, much better than Gylippwi." 

and asked, ** If at the arrival of a man- '■^Smith* 
** tit and staff from Sparta, the Syra- 
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before the fortification of the Athenians, that they might not send 
succour to any other place, but a part also they sent to the fort of 
Labdalum, and took it, and slew all those they found within it 
for the place was out of sight to the Athenians. The same day the 
Syracusians took also an Athenian galley as it entered into the 
great haven. 

IV. After this, the Syracusians and their confederates began a wall 
through Epipolae, from the city towards the single cross wall upwards; 
that the Athenians, unless they could hinder it, might be excluded 
from bringing their own wall any further on. And the Athenians by 
this time, haying made an end of their wall to the sea, were come up 
again ; and Oylippus (for some part of their wall was but weak) rising 
with his army by night, went to assault it; but the Athenians also 
knowing it (for they lodged all night without the wall) went presently 
to relieve it; which Gylippus perceiving, again retired. And the 
Athenians, when they had built it higher, kept the watch in this part 
themselves, and divided the rest of the wall to the charge of their con- 
federates. Also it seemed good to Nicias to fortify the place called 
Plemmyrium,' (it is a promontory over against the city, which shooting 
into the entrance of the great haven, straiteneth the mouth of the 
same,) which fortified, he thought would facilitate the bringing in of 
necessaries to the army. For by this means their galleys might ride 
nearer to the haven* of the Syracusians, and not upon every motion 
of the navy of the enemies to be to come out against them, as they 
were before from the bottom of the [great] haven. And he had his 
mind set chiefly now upon the war by sea, seeing his hopes by land 
diminished, since the arrival of Oylippus. Having therefore drawn 
his army and galleys to that place, he built about it Uiree fortifications, 
wherein he placed his baggage, and where now also lay at road both 
his great vessels of carriage, and the nimblest of his galleys. Here- 
upon principally ensued the first occasion of the great loss of his sea 
sddiers. * For having but little water, and that far to fetch, and his 
mariners going out also to fetch in wood, they were continually inter- 
cepted by the Syracusian horsemen that were masters of the field.' 
For the third part of the Syracusian cavalry was quartered in a little 
town called Olympicum,^ to keep those in Plemmyrium from going 
abroad to spoil the country. Nicias was advertised moreover of the 
coming of the rest of the Corinthian galleys, and sent out a guard of 
twenty galleys, with order to wait for them about Locri and Rhegium, 
and the passage there into Sicily. 

y. Gylippus in the mean time went on with the wall through Epi- 
polae, using the stones laid ready there by the Athenians, and withal 
drew out the Syracusians and their confederates beyond the point of 
the same, and ever as he brought them forth, put them into their 
order; and the Athenians on the other side embattled themselves 

> Plemyrium.— BtfJIcfcer. them were destroyed by the Syracusian 

> Viz. the lesser haven. cavalry, who were masters of the field. 
' ol TroXXoi Sii69tipopTOy Bekker. ol ^ The temple there and whole town 

TToXXoi is omitted by Duker. Many of were consecrated to Jupiter Olympiua. 
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against them. GylippOH, when he saw his lime, beg^ the battle; and 
being come to hands, they fought between the fortifications of them 
both, where the Syracusians and their confederates had no use at all 
of their horsemen. The Syracusians and their confederates being 
urercome, and the Athenians haying given them truce to take up their 
dead, and erected a trophy, Gylippus assembled the army, and told 
them, that this was not theirs, but his own fault, who by pitching the 
battle so far within the fortifications, had deprived them of the use 
both of their cavalry and darters ; and that therefore he meant ta 
bfing them on again ; and wished them to. consider, that for forces 
they were nothiag inferior to the enemy : and for courage, it were a 
thing not to be endured, that being Peloponnesians and Dorians, they 
abould not master, and drive out of the country lonians^ islanders^ and 
a rabble of mixed nations. 

VI. After this, when he saw his opportunity, he brought on the 
nrmy again. Nicias and the Athenians, who thought it necessary, if 
not to begin the battle, yet by no means to set light by the wall ia 
hand,' (for by this time it wanted little of passing the point of theirs, 
and proceeding, would give the enemy advantage both to win if he 
fought, and not to fight unless he listed,) did therefore also set forth to 
meet the Syracusians. Gylippus, when he had drawn his men of ams 
further without the walls than he had done before, gave tbe onset 
His horsemen and darters he placed upon the flank of tbe Athenians^ 
hi ground enough, to which neither of their walls extended. And 
these horsemen, after the fight was begun, charging upon the left wing 
of the Athenians next them, put them to flight ; by which means tbe 
rest of the army was by the Syracusians overcome likewise, and 
driven headlong within their fortifications. The night following, the 
Syracusians brought up their wall beyond the wall of the Athenians, 
no as they could no longer hinder them, but should be utterly onaUe, 
though masters of the field, to enclose the city. 

Vil. After this, the other twelve galleys of the Corinthians, A»- 
bfraciots, and Leucadians, undescried by the Athenian gallejrs that 
lay in wait for them, entered the haven, under the command of Enu 
ainides, a Corinthian, and helped the Syracusians to finish what re- 
mained to the cross wall. "Sow Gylippus went up and down Steilt 
raising forces both for sea and land, and soliciting to his side all snch 
cities as formerly either had not been forward, or had wholly abstained 
from the war. Other ambassadors also, both of the Syracusians and 
Corinthians, were sent to Lacedaemon and Corinth to procure new 
forces, to be transported either in ships or boats, or how they could, 
because the Athenians had also sent to Athens for the like. In the 
mean time the Syracusians both manned their navy, and made trial of 
themselves, as intending to take in hand that part also ; and were 
otherwise exceedingly encouraged. 

^ vofiU^ovTtc Kai d Ueipotn Bekker. battle, yet it was necessary for tbem- 

vofiiKovTic Kal kKtivoi d^ Duker. But selves not to make light of the wall 

Nicias and the Athenians thinking that, which was being built, &c. 
if they were not willing to begin the 
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- VIII. Nicias perceiving this, and seeing the strength of the enemy, 
and his own necessities daily increasing, be also sent messengers to 
Athens, both at other times and often, upon the occasion of every 
action that passed ;* and now especially, as finding himself in danger, 
and that unless they quickly sent for those away that were there 
already, or sent a great supply unto them, there was no hope of safety; 
and fearing lest such as he sent, through want of utterance or judg- 
ment,* or through desire to please the multitude, should deliyer things 
otherwise than they were, he wrote unto them a letter. Conceiving 
that thus the Athenians should best know his mind, whereof no part 
could now be suppressed by the messenger, and might therefore enter 
into deliberation upon true grounds. With these letters and other 
their instructions, the messengers took their journey ; and Nicias in 
the mean time, having a care to the well guarding of his camp, was 
weary of entering into any voluntary dangers. 

IX. In the end of this summer, Euetion, general for the Athenians, 
with Perdiccas, together with many Thi*acians, warring against Am- 
phipolis, took not the city ; but bringing his galleys about into the 
otrymon, besieged it from the river, lying at Imer«um : and so this 
summer ended. 

X. The next winter the messengers from Nicias arrived at Athens, 
and having spoken what they had in charge, and answered to such 
questions as they were asked, they presented the letter, which the 
clerk of the city,' standing forth, read unto the Athenians, containing 
as follows : 

Letter of Nicias to the People of Athens. 

XI. ^* Athenians, you know by many other letters of mine what 
** has passed formerly : nor is it less needful for you to be informed of 
** the state we are in, and to take counsel upon it at this present. 
'* When we had in many battles beaten the Syracusians, against whom 
'* we were sent, and had built the walls within which we now lie, 
** Gylippus, a Lacedaemonian, came with an army out of Pelopon-^ 
'' nesus, and also out of some of the cities of Sicily ;* and in the first 
** battle^wa^ overcome by us ; but in the second, forced by his many 
** horsemen and darters, we retired within our works. Whereupon 

giving over our walling up of the city, for the multitude of our 
enemies, we now sit still, (for we cannot indeed have the use of our 
whole army, because some part of the men of arms are employed to 
defend our walls,) and they have built a single wall up to us, so that 
** now we have no more means to enclose it, except one should come 

' lc>^C 'AOfivag^ &yy kXKu)Vf Bekker. pular assembly, whose business it was 

AyyiWovraQf Daker. And Nicias him- to recite before the people or assembly ; 

self sent to Athens with news of every and two appointed by the senate, one 

thing that happened, &c. of whom was the keeper of the laws, 

* fivfiiAtiQ iXXtiriic yiyv6fievoi, Bek- another of public records, 
ket. yv&iifiQy Duker. Or being defi- * Ik rt lViKovowii<Tov^ Bekker. ik 

cient in memory.* HiXoirovvnaov^ Duker. Having an 

3 TpafifxartiiQy of these there were army both from Peloponnesus and from 

three at Athens, one chosen by the po- some cities in Sicily. 
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wUh a great army and win that cross wall of theirs by assault 

And so it is, that we who seemed to besiege others, are besieged 
** ourselves, for so mudx as concerns the lancL For we cannot go 
.^' fat abroad by reason of their cavalry. 

XII. ** They have also sent ambassadors for another amiy into 
** Peloponnesus ; and Gylippus is gone amongst the cities of Sicily, 
.*' both to solicit such to join with him in the war as have not yet 
** stirred ; and of others to get, if he can, both more land soldiers and 
** more munition for their navy. For they intend, as I have been in* 
<< formed, both to assault our wall by land with their army» and to 
<< make trial what they are able to do with their navy by sea. For 
'< though our fleet (which they also have heard) were vigorous at first, 
** both for soundness of galleys, and entireness of the men ; yet our 
** galleys are now soaked with lying so long in the water, and our men 
** consumed. For we want the means to haul on land our galleys, 
*' and tritn them, because the galleys of the enemy, as good as ours, 

and nu>re in number, do keep us in a continual expectation of 
* assault, which they manifestly endeavour. And seeing it is in their 

own choice to attempt or not, they have therefore liberty to dry 
" their galleys at their pleasure. For they lie not, as we do, in 
** attendance upon others. 

Xill. '' Nay, we could hardly do it, though we had many galleys 
'' spare, and were not constrained, as now, to keep watch upon them 
** with our whole number. For should we abate, though but a little, 
** of our observance, we should want provision, which as we are, 
*< being to pass so near their city, is brought in with difficulty. And 
** hence it is that our mariners both formerly have been, and are now 
** wasted, for fetching wood and water, and foraging for ofi^, they are 
*< intercepted by the horsemen ; and our slaves, now we are on equal 
*' terms, run over to the enemy. As for strangers, some of them 
** having come aboard by constraint, return presently to their cities ; 
** and others having been levied at first with great wages, and thinking 
'* they came to enrich themselves rather than to fight, now they see 
** the enemy make so strong resistance, both otherwise beyond their 
*' expectation, and especially with their navy, partly take pretext to 
** be gone, that they may serve the enemy, and partly (Sicily being 
*' large), shift themselves away every one as he can. oome there are 
'* also, who having brought here Hyccarian slaves,^ have got the cap- 
** tains of galleys to accept of them in the room of themselves, and 
** thereby destroyed the purity of our naval strength. 

XiV. ** To you I write, who know how small a time any fleet 
" continues in the height of vigour, and how few of the mariners are 
** skilful both how to hasten the course of a galley, and how to manage 
" the oar. But of all, my greatest trouble is this, that being general, 
*' I can neither make them do better, (for your natures are hard to be 
" governed,) nor get mariners in any other place, which the enemy 
** can do from many places, but must of necessity have them from 
'* whence we brought both these we have, and those we have lost ; for 

* Those whom Nicias, ou the taking of Hyccara, made sale of bimselC 
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** our now confederate cities, Naxos and Catana, are not able to 
** supply us. Had the enemy but this one thing more, that the towns 
*' of Italy which now send us provision, seeing what estate we are in, 
** and you not help us, would turn to them, the war were at an end, 
*' and we expugned without another stroke. 

** I could have written to you other things more pleasmg than 
** these, but not more profitable, seeing it is necessary for you to know 
** certainly the affairs here, when you go to counsel upon them ; 
** withal, because I know your natures to be such, as though you love 
** to hear the best, yet afterwards, when things fall not out accordingly, 
'* you will call in question them that wrote it, 1 thought best to write 
** the truth for the sake of my own safety. 

XV. '* And now think thus, that though we have carried ourselves, 
both captains and soldiers, in that for which we came at first hither, 
unblameably ; yet since all Sicily is united against us, and another 
army expected out of Peloponnesus, you must resolve (for those we 
have here are not enough for the enemy's present forces,) either to 

** send for these away, or to send hither another army both of liind 
** and sea soldiers, no less than the former, and money not a Kttle ; 
<^ and also a general to succeed me, who am aUe no longer to stay 
** here, being troubled with the stone in the kidney. I must crave 
** your pardon. 1 have done you many good services in the con- 
** ducting of your armies when I had mv health. What you will do, 
^* do in &e very beginntng of spring, and delay it not For the enemy 
" will soon have fumuh^ himself of his Sicilian aids ; and though 
** those from Pek>ponoesus will be later, yet if you look not to it, 
*' they will get hither partly unseen, as before, and partly by pre- 
«* venting you with speed." 

XVI. These were the contents of the letter of Nidas. The Athe« 
Mans, when they had heard it read, though they released not Nicias 
of his charge, yet for the present till such tfme as others chosen to be 
in commission might arrive, they joined with him two of those that 
were already in the army, Menander and Eu^demon, to the end that 
he might not sustain the whole burthen alone in his sickness. They 
concluded likewise to send another army, as well lor the sea as the 
land, both of Athenians enrolled, and of their confederates. And fof 
fellow generals with Nicias, tbey elected Demosthenes, the son of 
Alcisthenes, and £urymedon, the son of Thucles. Eurymedon they 
sent away presently for Sicily, about the time of the winter soktrce, 
with ten galleys and twenty talents of silver,' to teH them there that 
aid was coming, and that there was care taken of them. 

XVII. But Demosthenes staying, made preparation for the voyage, 
to set out early the next spring ; and sent unto the confederates, 
appomtiag what forces they should provide, and to furnish himself 
amongst them with money and galleys, and men of arms. The Athe- 
nians sent also twenty galleys about Peloponnesus, to watch that none 
should go over to Sicily, from Corinth or Peloponnesus. For the 

I ayovra (Uotrt leai Uarhv r&Kavray Bekker. €4Co<ri ToKavruy Duker. Taking 
a hundred and twenty talents of silver. 
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CorinthiaDSy after the ambassadors were come to them, and had 
brought news of the amendment of the affairs in Sicily, thought it was 
well that they had sent thither those other galleys before ; but now 
they were encouraged a great deal more, and prepared men of arms 
to be transported into Sicily in ships, and the Lacedaemonians did the 
like for the rest of Peloponnesus. The Corinthians manned five and 
twenty galleys to present battle to the fleet that kept watch at Nau- 
pactus, that the ships with the men of arms, whilst the Athenians 
attended these galleys so embattled against them, might pass by un- 
hindered. 

XV III. The Lacedaemonians, as they intended before, and being 
also instigated to it by the Syracusians and Corinthians, upon adver-* 
tisement now of the Athenians' new supply for Sicily, prepared like- 
wise to invade Attica, thereby to divert them. And Alcibiades also 
importunately urged the fortifying of Decelea, and by no means to 
war remissly. But the Lacedaemonians were heartened thereunto 
principally because they thought the Athenians having in hand a 
double war, one against them, and another against the Sicilians, 
would be the more easily pulled down ; and because they conceived 
the breach of the last peace' was in themselves ; for in the former war 
the injury proceeded from their own side, in that the Thebans had 
entered Plataea in time of peace ; and because also whereas it was 
inserted in the former articles, tha,t arms should not be carried against 
such as would stand to trial of judgment, they had refused such trial 
when the Athenians offered it. And they thought all their misfortunes 
had deservedly befallen them for that cause ; remembering amongst 
others the calamity at Pylos. But when the Athenians, with a fleet 
of thirty sail, had spoiled part of the territory of Epidaurus, and of 
Prasiae and other places, and their soldiers that lay in garrison in 
Pylos had taken booty in the country about ; and seeing that as often 
as there arose any controversy touching any doubtful point of the 
articles, the Lacedaemonians offering trial by judgment, they refused 
it ; then indeed the Lacedaemonians, conceiving the Athenians to be 
in the same fault that themselves had been in before, betook them- 
selves earnestly to the war. And this winter they sent about unto 
their confederates, to make ready iron, and all instruments of fortifi- 
cation. And for the aid they were to transport in ships to the Sici- 
lians, they both made provision amongst themselves, and compelled 
the rest of Peloponnesus to do the like. So ended this winter, and 
the eighteenth year of the war written by Thucydides. 

YEAR XIX. A. C. 413, OLYMP. 91 f. 

XIX. The next spring, in the very beginning, earlier than ever 
before, the Lacedaemonians and their confederates entered with their 
army into Attica, under the command of Agis the son of Archidamus 
their king. And first they wasted the campaign country, and then 
went in hand with the wall at Decelea, dividing the work amongst 
the army according to their cities This Decelea is from the city of 

' The thirty years' Irucc. 
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AtheoSy at the most but one hundred and twenty furlongs, and about 
as much, or a little more from Boeotia. This fort they made in the 
plain, and in the most opportune place that could be to annoy the 
Athenians, and in sight of the city. Now the Peloponnesians and 
their confederates in Attica went on with their fortification. They in 
Peloponnesus sent away their ships with the men of arms about the 
same time into Sicily. Of which the Lacedsemonians, out of the 
best of their Helots, and men made newly free, sent in the whole six 
hundred, and Eccritus, a Spartan, for commander. And the Boeo- 
tians, three hundred, under the conduct of Xenon and Nicon, The* 
bans, and Hegesander, a Thespian. And these set forth first, and 
put to sea at Teenarus in Laconia. After them a little, the Corin* 
thians sent away five hundred more, part from the city itself of 
Corinth, and part mercenary Arcadians, and Alexarchus, a Corin* 
thian, for captain. The Sicyonians also sent two hundred with them 
that went from Corinth, and Sargeus, a Sicyonian, for captain. Mow 
the twenty-five Corinthian galleys that were manned in winter, lay 
opposite to the twenty galleys of Athens which were at Naupactus, 
till such time as the men of arms * in the ships from Peloponnesus 
might get away ; for which purpose they were also set out at first> 
that the Athenians might not have their minds upon these ships, so 
much as upon the galleys. 

XX. In the mean time also the Athenians, whilst Decelea was 
fortifying, in the beginning of the spring sent twenty galleys about 
Peloponnesus, under the command of Charicles the son of ApoUo- 
dorus, with order, when he came to Argos> to take aboard the men of 
arms whom the Argives were to send them according to league ; and 
sent away Demosthenes (as they intended before) into Sicily, vrith 
threescore galleys of Athens, and five of Chios, and one thousand 
two hundred men of arms of the roll of Athens, and as many of the 
islanders as they could get, provided by their subject confederates of 
all other necessaries for the war ; but he had order to join first with 
Charicles, and help him to make war first upon Laconia. So De- 
mosthenes went to ^gina, and staid there both for the remnant of 
his own army, if any were left behind, and for Charicles, till he had 
taken aboard the Argives. 

XXI. In Sicily, about the same time of the spring, Gylippus also 
returned to Syracuse, bringing with him from the cities he had dealt 
withal, as great forces as severally he could get from them. And 
having assembled the Syracusians, he told them that they ought to 
man as many galleys as they could, and make trial of a battle by sea, 
and that he hoped thereby to perform somewhat to the benefit of the 
war which should be worthy the danger. Hermocrates also was 
none of the least means of getting them to undertake the Athenians 
with their navy, who told them, that neither the Athenians had this 
skill by sea, hereditary, or from everlasting, but were more inland 
men than the Syracusians, and forced to become seamen by the 

• cWirep aifToX^ ovroi oi bnXircUy Bekker. avroif ot oirXTra*, Duker.-— 
Until these heavy-armed men, &c. 
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Medes : and that to daring men, «uch as the Athenians are, they are 
roost formidable that are as daring against them. For wherewith 
they terrify their neighbours, which is not always the advantage of 
power, but boldness of enterprising, with the same shall they in like 
manner be terrified by their enemies. He knew it, he said, certamly, 
that the Syracusians by their unexpected daring to encounter the 
Athenian navy, would get more advantage in respect of the fear it 
would cause, than the Athenians should endamage them by their odds 
of skill. He bade them therefore to make trial of their navy, and 
to be afraid no longer. The Syracusians on these persuasions of 
Gylippus and Hermocrates, and others, if any were, became now 
extremely desirous to fight by sea, and presently manned their 
galleys. 

XXII. Gylippus, when the navy was ready, drew out his whole 
power of land soldiers in the beginning of night, meaning to go 
himself and assault the fortifications in Plemmyriiim. Likewise the 
galleys of the Syracusians by appointment, thirty-five of them came 
up towards it out of the great haven, and forty-five more carad 
about out of the little haven, where also was their arsenal, with 
purpose to join with those within, and to go together to Plem- 
myrium, that the Athenians miglit be troubled on both sides. But 
the Athenians having quickly manned sixty galleys to oppose them, 
with twenty-five of tbem they fought with the thirty.iive of the Syra- 
cusians in the great haven, and with the rest went to meet those that 
came about from the little haven. And these fought presently before 
the mouth of the great haven, and held each other to it for a long 
time; one side endeavouring to force the other to defend the en- 
trance. 

XXIII. In the mean time Gylippus, (the Athenians in Plemmy- 
rivm being now come down to the water side, and having their minds 
busied upon the fight of the galleys,) betimes in the morning, and on 
a sudden assaulted the fortifications before they conld come back 
again to defend them ; and possessed first the greatest, and after- 
wards the two lesser : for they that watched in these, when they saw 
the greatest so easily taken, durst stay no longer. They that fled 
upon the losing of the first wall, and put themselves into boats, and 
into a certain ship, got hardly into the camp ; for whilst the Syracu- 
sians in the great haven had yet the better in the fight upon the water, 
they gave them chase with one nimble galley. But by that time that 
the other two walls were taken, the Syracusians upon the water were 
overcome, and the Athenians who fled from those two walls, got 
to their camp with more ease. For those Syracusian galleys that 
fought before the haven's mouth, having beaten back the Athenians, 
entered in disorder, and falling foul one on another, gave away the 
victory unto the Athenians, who put to flight, not only them, but also 
those other by whom they had before been overcome within the 
han^n, and sunk eleven galleys of the Syracusians, and slew most of 
the men aboard them, save only the men of three galleys, whom they 
took alive^ Of their own galleys, they lost only three. When they 
had drawn to land the wreck of the Syracusian galleys, and erected 
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a trophy in the little island over against Plemmyrium, they returned 
to their camp. 

XXIV. The Syracusians, though such was their success in the 
battle by sea^ yet they won the fortification in Plemmyriumy and set 
up three trophies, for every wall one. One of the two walls last 
taken they demolished, but two they repaired and kept with a gar- 
rison. At the taking of these walls many men were slain, and many 
taken alive, and their goods, which all together was a great matter, 
were all taken. For the Athenians using these works for their store- 
house, there was in them much wealth and victual belonging unto 
merchants, and much unto captains of galleys ; for there were sails 
within it for forty galleys, besides other furniture, and three galleys 
drawn to land. And thb loss of Plemmyrium was it that most and 
principally impaired the Athenians' army. For the entrance of their 
provision was now no longer safe, (for the Syracusians lying against 
them there with their galleys, kept them out,) and nothing could be 
brought in unto them but by fight, and the army besides was thereby 
otherwise terrified and dejected. 

XXV. After this the Syracusians sent out twelve galleys under 
the command of Agatharchus, a Syracusian. Of which one carried 
ambassadors to Peloponnesus, to declare what hope they had now of 
their business, and to instigate them to a sharper war in Attica. The 
other eleven went to Italy, on the intelligence of certain vessels laden 
with commodities coming to the Athenian's army ; which also they 
met with, and destroyed most of them ; and the timber, which for 
building of galleys the Athenians had ready framed, they burned in 
the territory of Caulonia. After this they went to Locri, and riding 
here, there came to them one of the ships that carried the men of arms 
of the Thespians; whom the Syracusians took aboard, and went 
homeward by the coast The Athenians that watched for them with 
twenty galleys at Megara, took one of them, and the men that were 
in her, but could not take the rest; so that they escaped through to 
Syracuse. There was also a light skirmish in tiie haven of Syracuse, 
about the piles which the Syracusians had driven down before their 
old harbour, to the end that the galleys might ride within, and the 
Athenians not annoy them by assault. The Athenians, having 
brought to the place a ship of huge greatness, fortified with wooden 
turrets, and covered against fire, caused certain men with little boats 
to go and fasten cords unto the pile, and so broke them up with 
craning. Some also the divers did cut up with saws. In the mean 
time the Syracusians from the harbour, and they from the great ship, 
shot at each other, till in the end the greatest part of the piles were 
by the Athenians got up. But the greatest difficultv was to get up 
those piles which lay hid ; for some of them they haa so driven in, as 
that they came not above the water. So that he that should come 
near was in danger to be thrown upon them as upon a rock. But 
these also, for reward, the divers went down and sawed asmdjer^ 
But the Syracusians continually drove down other in their stead. 
Other devices they had against each other, (as was not unlikely be- 
tween armies so near opposed,) and many light skirmishes passed^ 
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and attempts of all kinds were put into execution* The Syracusians 
moreover sent ambassadors, some Corinthians, some Ambraciots, 
and some Lacedaemonians, unto the cities about them, to let them 
know that they had won Plemmyrium, and that in the battle by sea 
they were not overcome by the strength of the enemy, but by their 
own disorder; and also to shew what hope they were in in other 
respects, and to intreat their aid, both of sea and land forces, for sd 
much as the Athenians expecting another army, if they would send 
aid before it came, whereby to overthrow that which they had now 
there, the war would be at an end. Thus stood the affairs of Sicily. 

XXVI. Demosthenes, as soon as his forces which he was to carry 
to the succour of those in Sicily were got together, put to sea from 
iEgina, and sailing to Peloponnesus, joined with Charicles and the 
thirty galleys that were with him. And, having taken on board some 
men of arms of the Argives, came to Laconia, and first wasted part 
of the territory of Epidaurus Limera ; from thence going to that put 
of Laconia which is over against Uie island Cythera, (where is a 
temple of Apollo,) they wasted a part of the country, and fortified an 
isthmus there, both that the Helots might have a refuge in it, running 
away from the Lacedsemonians, and that freebooters from thencey' as 
from Pylos, might fetch in prizes from the territory adjoining. As 
soon as the place was taken in, Demosthenes himself went on to 
Corcyra, to take up the confederates there, with intent to go thence 
speedily into Sicily. And Charicles, having staid to finish and put a 
garrison into the fortification, went afterwards with his thirty galleyv 
to Athens, and the Argives also went home. 

XXVII. The same summer also came to Athens a thousand and 
three hundred targeteers, of those called Machaerophori, of the race 
of them that are called Dii, and were to have gone with Demosthenes 
into Sicily. But coming too late, the Athenians resolved to send 
them back again into Thrace, as being too chargeable a matter to 
entertain them only for the war in Decelea ; for their pay was to have 
been a drachma a man by the day. For Decelea being this summer 
fortified, first by the whole army, and then by the several cities, 
maintained with a garrison by turns, much damaged the Athenians^ 
and weakened their estate, both by destroying their commodities, 
and consuming their men, exceedingly. For the former invasions 
having been short, hindered them not from reaping the benefit of the 
earth for the rest of the time ; but now, the enemy continually lying 
upon them, and sometimes with greater forces, sometimes of necessity 
with the ordinary garrison, making incursions and fetching in booties, 
Agis, the king of Lacedaemon, being always there in person, and dili- 
gently prosecuting the war, the Athenians were thereby very griev- 
ously afflicted ; for they were not only deprived of the fruit of the 
land, but also above twenty thousand of their slaves fled over to the 
enemy, whereof the greatest part were artificers ; besides they lost all 
their sheep and oxen. And by the continual going out of the Athe. 

* 

9 Kai lifia Xyffral i^ dwov, Bekker. time freebooters from thence, as from 
Dttker oiniti the &fia. And at the same Pylos, &c. 
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nian horsemen, making excursions to Decelea, and defending the 
country, their horses became partly lamed through incessant labour in 
rugged grounds, and partly wounded by the enemy. 

XXVI II. And their provision, which formerly they used to bring 
in from Euboea by Oropus, the shortest way, through Decelea by 
land, they were now forced to fetch in by sea at great cost, about the 
promontory of Sunium; and whatsoever the city was wont to be 
served withal from without it now wanted, and instead of a city was 
become as it were a fort And the Athenians watching on the bat- 
tlements of the wall in the day time by turns, but in the night, both 
winter and summer, all at once, (except the horsemen,) part at the 
walls, and part at the arms, were quite tired.^ But what pressed 
tbem most was, that they had two wars at once. And yet their ob* 
Btinacy was so great as no man would have believed, till now they 
saw it. For being besieged at home from the fortification of the 
Peloponnesians, no man would have imagined, that they should not 
only not have recalled their array out of Sicily, but have also besieged 
Syracuse there, a city of itself no less than Athens,* and therein so 
much to have exceeded the expectation of the rest of the Grecians, 
both in power and courage, (who in the beginning of this war con« 
ceived, if the Peloponnesians invaded their territory, some of them 
that they might hold out two years, others three, no man more,) as 
that in the seventeenth year after they were first invaded, they should 
have undertaken an expedition into Sicily, and being every way 
weakened already by the former war, have undergone another not in- 
ferior to that which they had before with the Peloponnesians. Now 
their treasure, being by these wars, and by the detriment sustained from 
Decelea, and other great expenses that came upon them, at a very 
low ebb, about this time they imposed on such as were under their 
dominion, a twentieth part of all goods passing by sea, for a tribute, 
by this means to improve their comings in. For their expenses were 
Dot now as before, but so much greater, by how much the war was 
gpreater, and their revenue besides cut off. 

'XXIX. The Thracians, therefore, who came too late to go with 
Demosthenes, they presently sent back, being unwilling to lay out 
money in such a scarcity ; and gave the charge of carrying them back 
to Diotrephes, with command as he went along those coasts, (for his 
way was through the Furipus,^) if occasion served, to do somewhat 
against the enemy. He accordingly landed them at Tanagra, and 
hastily fetched in some small booty, and going over the Euripus from 
Chalcis in Eubcea, he disembarked again in Boeotia, and led his sol- 
diers towards Mvcallessus, and lay all night at the temple of Mercury 
undiscovered, (distant from Mycallessus about sixteen furlongs.) The 

• Ol fikv l^* SttXoic iroio(ffi£voi. The • avrriv n Ka^ avTTJv rijc *AOf}vauaVy 

exact value of this phrase is scarcely Bekker. rwv 'AOtjvwv, Duker. A city 

now to be ascertained. The explana- of itself not at all less than that of the 

tions attempted by the commentators Athenians. 

and translators are very unsatisfactory. ^ The strait between Euboea and 
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next day he comes to the city, being a very great one, and takes it :' 
they keeping no watch, nor expecting that any man would have come 
in and assaulted them so far from the sea ; their walls also being but 
weak, in some places fallen down, and in others low built, and their 
gates open through security. The Thracians entering Mycallessus, 
spoiled both houses and temples, slew the people without mercy on 
old or young, killing all they could light on, both women and children, 
yea, and the labouring cattle, and whatever other living thing they 
saw. For the nation of the Thracians, where they dare, are extremely 
blood-thirsty, equal to any of the Barbarians. Insomuch as there 
was put in practice at this time, besides other disorder, all forms of 
slaughter that could be imagined. They likewise fell upon the school- 
house, (which was in the city, a great one, and the children newly 
entered into it,) and killed them every one. And the calamity of the 
whole city, as it was as great as ever befell any, so also was it more 
unexpected and more bitter. 

XXX. The Thebans hearing of it came out to help them ; and 
overtaking the Thracians before they were gone far, both recovered 
the booty, and chased them to the Euripus, and to the sea, where the 
galleys that brought them lay. Many of them they killed, of those 
most as they went on board, for swim they could not; and such as 
were in the small boats, when they saw how things went on land, had 
thrust off their boats, and lay without the Euripus* In the rest of 
the retreat, the Thracians behaved themselves not unhandsomely 
against the Theban horsemen, by whom they were charged first; but 
running out, and again rallying themselves in a circle, according to 
the manner of their country, defended themselves well, and lost but 
few men in that action ; but some also they lost in the city itself, 
whilst they staid behind for pillage. But in the whole, of thirteen 
hundred, there were slain only two hundred and fifty. Of the 
Thebans and others that came out to help the city, there were slain, 
horsemen and men of arms, one with another, about twenty; and 
amongst them Scirphondas of Thebes, one of the governors of Boeotia, 
And of the Mycallessians there perished a part. Thus went the 
matter at Mycallessus, the loss which it received being for the qoan* 
tity of the city, no less to be lamented than any that happened in die 
whole war. 

XXXI. Demosthenes going from Corcyra,* after his fortifying in 
Laconia, found a ship lying in Phia of Elis, and in her certain men of 
arms of Corinth, ready to go into Sicily. The ship he sunk, but the 
men escaped, and afterwards getting another ship, went on in their 
voyage. After this, Demosthenes being about Zacynthus and 
Cephallenia, took aboard their men of arms, and sent to Naupactus 
for the Messenians. From thence he crossed over to the continent of 
Acamania, to Alyzia' and Anactorium, which belonged to the Athe« 

* Ty ir6\ti irpotreKtiTo, ov(xy ov fuyaky, ker. Ik rijc JLtpicvpacy Daker. And 
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niaDs. Whilst lu these parts he met with Eurymedon out of Sicilv, 
that had been sent in winter with commodities to the army/ who told 
him amongst other things, how he had heard when at sea, that the 
Syracusians had won Plemmyrium. Conon also, the captain of Nau- 
pactus, came to them, and related that the twenty^five galleys of Co- 
rinth that lay before Naupactus, would not give over war, and yet 
delayed to fight ; and therefore desired to have some galleys sent him, 
being unable with his eighteen to give battle to twenty-five of the 
enemy. Whereupon Demosthenes and Eurymedon sent twenty 
galleys more to those at Naupactus, the nimblest of the whole fleet, 
by Conon himself; and went themselves about furnishing of what be- 
longed to the army, tlurymedon sailing to Corcyra, and having ap- 
pointed them there to man fifteen galleys, levied men of arms ; (for 
now giving over his course to Athens, he joined with Demosthenes^ 
as having been elected with him in the charge of general ;) and De- 
mosthenes took up siingers and darters in the parts about Acarnania. 

XXXII. The ambassadors of the Syracusians, who, after the 
taking of Plemmyrium had been sent to the cities about, having now 
obtained and levied an army amongst them, were conducting the 
same to Syracuse, but Nicias, on intelligence thereof, sent to such 
cities of the Siculi as had the passages, and were their confederates, 
the Centoripines, Alicycaeans, and others, not to suffer the enemy to 
go by, but to unite themselves and stop them ; for that they would 
not so much as offer to pass by any other way, seeing the Agrigen- 
tines had already denied them. When the Sicilians^ were marehing, 
the Siculi,' as the Athenians had desired them, put themselves in 
ambush in three several places, and setting upon them unawares, and 
on a sudden, slew about eight hundred of them, and all the ambas- 
sadors, save one, a Corinthian ; but he conducted those that escaped, 
about fifteen hundred, to Syracuse. 

XXXIII. About the same time came also to their aid, the Camari- 
naeans, five hundred men of arms, three hundred darters, and three 
hundred archers. Also the Geloans sent them men for five galleys, 
four hundred darters, and two hundred horsemen. For now all Sicily, 
except the Agrigentines, who were neutral, but all the rest, who be- 
fore stood looking on, came in to the Syracusian side against the 
Athenians. Nevertheless, the Syracusians, after this blow received 
amongst the Siculi, held their hands, and assaulted not the Athenians 
for a while; but Demosthenes and Eurymedon having their army now 
ready, crossed over from Corcyra and the continent * with the whole 
army to the promontory of lapygia. From thence they went to the 
Choerades, inlands of lapygia, and took in certain lapygian darters, 
two hundred and fifty, of the Messapian nation, and having renewed 

* Td xgiifiara dytav ry ^rparid. — sense intended here. Mitford, 
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a certain ancient alliance with Artas, who reigned there, and granted 
them those darters, they went thence to Metapontium, [a city] of 
Italy. Inhere by virtue of a league they got two galleys, and three 
hundred darters, which taken aboard, they kept along the shore till 
they came to Thuria. Here they found the faction adverse to the 
Athenians had been lately driven out into a sedition ; and because 
they desired to muster their army here, that they might see if any were 
left behind, and persuade the Thurians to join with them freely in the 
war, (and as things stood,) to have for firiends and enemies the same 
that were so to the Athenians, they staid about that in the territory of 
the Thurians. 

XXXIV. The Peloponnesians, and the rest who were at the same 
time in the twenty-five galleys, which for safeguard of the ships of 
burden, lay opposite to the galleys before Naupactus, having prepared 
themselves for battle, and with more galleys, so that they were little 
inferior in number to those of the Athenians, went to an anchor under 
Erineus,' of Acbaia in Rhypica. The place where they rid was like 
a half moon, and their land forces they had ready on either side to 
assist them, both Corinthians and other confederates of those parts, 
embattled on the points of the promontory, and their galleys made np 
the space between, under the command of Polyanthes, a Corinthian. 
Against these the Athenians came up with thirty-three galleys from 
Naupactus, commanded by Diphilus. The Corinthians at nrst lay 
still, but afterwards when they saw their time, and the signal given^ 
they charged the Athenians, and the fight began. They held ea^h 
other to it long. The Athenians sunk three galleys of the Corinthians, 
and though none of their own were sunk, yet seven were made no- 
serviceable, which having encountered the Corinthian galleys ahead, 
were torn on both sides between the beak and the oars,' by the beaks 
of the Corinthian galleys, made stronger for the same purpose.' After 
they had fought with equal fortune, and so as both sides challenged 
the victory, (though yet the Athenians were masters of the wrecks, a» 
driven by the wind into the main, and because the Corinthians came 
not out to renew the fight,) they at length parted, and there was no 
chasing of men that fled, nor a prisoner taken on either side ; for the 
Peloponnesians and Corinthians fighting near the land easily escaped, 
nor was there any galley of the Athenians sunk. But when the 
Athenians were gone back to Naupactus, the Corinthians presently 
set up a trophy as victors, more of the Athenian galleys being made 
unserviceable than of theirs ; and thinking themselves not to have had 
the worse, for the same reason that the others thought themselves not 
to have had the better. For the Corinthians think they have the 
better, when they have not much the worse : and the Athenians think 
they have the worse, when they have not much the better.^ And 

1 A harbour of Achaia. Epotides were thick beams proJeotiDg 
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when tbe Peloponnesians were gone, and their army by land dis. 
solved, the Athenians also set up a trophy in Achaia, as if the vic- 
tory had been theirs, distant from Erineus, where the Peloponnesians 
ifd, about twenty ifurlongs. This was the success of that battle 
by sea. 

XXXV. Demosthenes and £urymedon, after the Thurians had 
put in readiness to go with them seven hundred men of arms, and 
three hundred darters, commanded their galleys to go along the 
coast to Crotoniatis,^ and conducted their land soldiers, having first 
taken a muster of them all on the side of the river Sibaris, through 
the territory of the Thurians. But coming to the river Hylias, upon 
word sent them from tbe men of Croton, that if the army went throug^h 
Uieir territory it should t^e against their will, they marched down to 
the sea side, and to the mouth of the river Hylias, where they staid 
all that night, and were ndet by their galleys* The next day embarking 
they kept along the shore, and touched at every town, saving Locri, 
tall they arrived at Petra, in the territory of Rhegium. 

XXXVI. The Syracusians in the mean time, on intelligence of 
their coming on, resolved to ti^ again what they could do with their 
navy, and with their new supply of land-men, which they had got to- 
gether on purpose to fight with the Athenians before these should 
arrive.' And they furnished their navy both otherwise, according to 
the advantages tiiey had learnt in the last battle, and also made 
lifter the heads of their galleys, and thereby stronger, and made 
beaks to them of a great thickness, which they also strengthened with 
rafters fastened to the sides of the galleys^ both within and without, 
of six cubits long, in such a manner as the Corinthians had armed 
their galleys ahead to fight with those before Naupactus. For the 
Syracusians made account, that against the Athenian galleys not so 
built, but weak before, as not using so much to meet the enemy ahead 
as on the side, by fetching a compass, they could not but have the 
better; and that to fight in the great haven many galleys in not much 
room, was an advantage to them, because using direct encounter, they 
^ould break with their firm and thick beaks the hollow . and infirm 
foreparts of the galleys of their enemies ; and that the Athenians in 
that narrow room would want means both to go about, and to go 
through them, which was the point of art they most relied on. For 
as for tiieir passing through, they would hinder it themselves as much 
as they could, and for fetching compass, the straitness of the place 
would not suffer it. And that fighting ahead, which seemed before to* 
be want of skill in the masters, [to do otherwise,] was it they would 
now principally make use of ; for in this would be their principal ad- 
vantage. For the Athenians, if overcome, would have no retiring but 
to the land, which was but a little way off, and little in compass, near 
their own camp, and of the rest of the haven themselves should be 
masters, and the enemy being pressed, could not chuse, thronging toge- 

nians thought that they were conquered, < That district of Italy whereof Cro- 

because they did not obtain a great tona was the capital. 

victory. ' Demosthenes and Eurymedon. 
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ther into a little room, and all into one and the same place, but dis- 
order one another, which was indeed the thing that in all their battles 
by sea, did the Athenians the greatest hurt, having not as the Syra- 
cusians had, the liberty of the whole haven to retire to, and to go 
about into a place of more room, they having it in their power to set 
on them from the main sea, and to retire again at pleasure, they should 
never be able; especially having Plemmyrium for enemy, and the 
haven*s mouth not being large. 

XXXVII. The Syracusians having devised thus much over and 
above their former skill and strength, and far more confident now 
since the former battle by sea, assaulted them both with their army 
and navy at once. The land- men from the city Oylippus drew sooner 
out a little, and brought them to the wall of the Athenians' camp, on 
the side towards the city ; and from Olympicum, the men of arms, 
all that were there, and the horsemen and light-armed of the Syracu- 
sians, came up to the wall on the other side ; and by and by after 
came sailing forth also the galleys of the Syracusians and their confe* 
derates. The Athenians who at first thought they would have made 
the attempt only with their land-men, seeing also the galleys on a 
sudden coming towards them, were in confusion, and some of them 
put themselves in order upon and before the walls, against those that 
came from the city, and others went out to meet the horsemen and 
darters, that were coming in great numbers and with speed from 
Olympicum, and the parts without; others again went aboard, and 
withal came to aid those ashore ; but when the galleys were manncn], 
they put off, in number seventy-five ; and those of Syracuse were 
about eighty.* 

XXXVIII. Having spent much of the day in charging and re- 
tiring, and trying each other, and performed nothing worth the men- 
tioning, save that the Syracusians sunk a galley or two of the Athe* 
nians, they parted again ; and the land soldiers retired at the same 
time from the wall of the Athenian camp. The next day the Syracu- 
sians lay still without shewing any sign of what they meant to do ; 
yet Nicias, seeing that the battle by sea was equal, and imagining 
that they would fight again, made the captains repair their galleys 
such as had been torn, and two great ships to be moored, without 
those piles which he had driven into the sea before his galleys, to be 
instead of a haven enclosed. These ships he placed about two acres 
asunder, so that if any galley chanced to be pressed, it might safely 
run in, and again go safely out at leisure. In performing this, the 
Athenians spent a whole day ' from morning until night. 

. XXXIX. Next day the Syracusians assaulted the Athenians 
again with the same forces both by sea and land, but began earlier in 
the morning, and being opposed fieet against fieet, they drew out a 
great part of the day now again, as before, in attempting upon each 
other without effect ; before that Ariston, the son of Pyrrhichus^ a 

1 Kal Tufv 'S.vpaKotrUav 7/aav dySorj- about eighty of the Syracusians. 
Kovra fiaXtffTay Bekker. Kal ai r&v ^ '6\nv rrfv rjfiepaVf Bekker. JJXiyv 
XvpaKOiriiov, Duker. And there were tjfAipav, Duker. The whole day, . 
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Corinthian, the most expert master in the Syracasian fleet, persuaded 
the commanders of the navy to send to such in the city as it belonged 
to, and command that the market should be speedily kept at the sea 
side, and to compel every man to bring thither whatever he had fit for 
meat, and there to sell it, that the mariners disembarking might pre- 
sently dine by the sides of the galleys, and quickly again unlocked 
for assault the Athenians afresh the same day. 

XL. This advice being liked, 'they sent a messenger, and the 
market was furnished ; and the Syracusians suddenly rowed astern 
towards the city, and disembarking dined there on the shore ; but the 
Athenians supposing they had retired towards the city as vanauished, 
landed at leisure, and amongst other business, went about the aressing 
of their dinner, not expecting to fight again the same day. But the 
Syracusians suddenly going aboard, came towards them again ; and 
the Athenians, in great tumult, and for the most part undined, em- 
barking disorderly, at length with much ado went out to meet them. 
For awhile they held their hands on both sides, and but observed each 
other : but soon after the Athenians thought not fit by longer dallying 
to overcome themselves with their own labour, but rather to fight as 
soon as they could ; and thereupon at once with a joint shout charged 
the enemy, and the fight began. The Syracusians receiving the 
charge, resisted it, and fighting as they had before determined, with 
their galleys head to head with those of the Athenians, and provided 
with beaks for the purpose, brake the galleys of the Athenians very 
much, between the heads of the galleys and the oars. The Athenians 
were also annoyed much by the darters from the decks, but much more 
by those Syracusians, who going about in small boats, passed under 
the rows of the oars of the enemy's galleys, and coming close to their 
sides, threw their darts at the mariners from thence.^ 

XLI. The Syracusians having fought in this manner with the uU 
most of their strength, in the end got the victory, and the Athenians 
between the two ships escaped into their harbour; but the Syracusian 
galleys chased them as far as to those ships, but the dolphins' hanging 
from the masts over the entrance of the harbour, forbade them to follow 
any further. Yet there were two galleys, which, elated with victory, 
approached them, but were both lost, one with her men was taken. 
The Syracusians having sunk seven galleys of the Athenians, and 
torn many more, and of the men had taken some alive, and killed 
others, retired, and for both the battles erected trophies, and had 
already an assured hope of being far superior by sea, and also made 
account to subdue the army by land. And they prepared to assault 
them again in both kinds. 

XLII. In the mean time Demosthenes and Eurymedon arrived 
with the Athenian supply, about seventy-three galleys,^ and men of 
arms, of their own and of their confederates, about five thousaud ; 

> See a long note to Mitford's Greece, and when thrown into the enemy's 

vol. iii. c. xviii. sect. vii. ships, either burnt or sunk them.—* 

^ So called from their form : they Smith, 

were massy, made of lead, hung upon ' According to Diod. Sic. three hun- 

the sail yards by cords and pullies; • dred and ten. 
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besides darters, as well Barbarians as Oreeks^ not a few, andslingers 
and archers, and all other provision sufficient. For the -present it not 
a little daunted the Syracusians and their confederates to see no end 
of their danger, and that notwithstcmding the fortifying in Decelea, 
another army should come now, equal and like unto their former, and 
that their power should be so great in every kind. And on the other 
side it was a kind of strengthening after weakness to the Atbeniu 
army that was there before. But Demosthenes, seeing how things 
stood, and thinking it unfit to loiter and fall into the same case as 
Nicias, (for Nicias, who was formidable at his first coming, when be 
set not presently upon Syracuse, but wintered at Catana, both grew 
into contempt, and was prevented also by the coming of Gylippus 
thither with an army out of Peloponnesus, which if Nicias had gone 
against Syracuse at first, had never been so much as sent for; for 
supposing themselves to have been strong enough alone, they had at 
once both found themselves too weak, and the city been enclosed 
with a wall, whereby though they had sent for it, it could not have 
helped them as it did,) Demosthenes, I say, considering this, and 
that he also even at the present, and the same day was most terrible 
to the enemy, intended with all speed to make use of this present ter- 
ribleness of the army. And having observed that the cross wall of 
the Syracusians, wherewith they hindered the Athenians from en- 
closing the city, was but single, and that if they could be masters of 
the ascent to Epipolae, and again of the camp there, the same might 
easily be taken, (for none would have stood against them,) hastened 
to put it to trial, and thought it his shortest way to the despatching of 
the war. For either he should have success he thought, and so win 
Syracuse, or he would lead away the army, and no longer without 
purpose consume both the Athenians there with him, and the .whole 
state. The Athenians therefore went out, and first wasted tbe terri- 
tory of the Syracusians about the river Anapus, and were the stronger 
as at first, both by sea and land. (For the Syracusians durst neither 
way go out against them, but only with their horsemen and darters 
from Olympicum.) 

XLlil. After this, Demosthenes thought good to try the wall 
'which the Athenians had built with engines. But when on applying 
them they were burnt by the defendants fighting from the wall, and 
when assaulting it in divers parts with the rest of his army, he was 
notwithstanding put back, he resolved to spend the time no longer, 
but having persuaded Nicias and the rest in commission thereto, to 
put in execution his design for Epipolae, as he before intended. By 
day it was thought impossible not to be discovered, either in their 
approach, or in their ascent; having therefore first commanded to 
take five days* provision of victual, and all the masons and workmen, 
as also store of casting weapons, and whatever they might need of for 
fortification, if they overcame, he, and Eurymedon, and Menander, 
with the whole army, marched about midnight' to Epipolae; but 
Nicias they left in the fortifications. Being come to [Epipolae] at 

1 'A7r6 wp(!)Tov ^wvovj after tbe first watch. 
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EuiyaluSy where also the army went up before, they were not only un- 
discovered by the watches of the Syrttcusians, but ascending, took a 
fortification of the Syracusians there, and killed part of the guards. 
But the greatest number escaping, ran presently to the camps, of 
which there were in Epipolae three, walled about without the city, 
one of Syracusians, one of other Sicilians, and one of -confederates, 
and carried the news of their coming in, and told it to those six hun- 
dred Syracusians who kept this part of Epipolae at first, and who 
presently went forth to meet them. But Demosthenes and the Athe- 
nians lighting on them, though they fought valiantly, put them to 
flight, and presently marched on, making use of the present heat of 
the army to finish what he came for, before it were too late ; and 
others going on, in their first course took the cross wall of the Syra* 
cusians, they fiying that kept it, and were throwing down the battle- 
ments thereof. The Syracusians and their confederates, and Gylippus 
and those with him, came out to meet them from their camps; but 
because the attempt was unexpected, and in the night, they charged 
the Athenians timorously, and were even at first forced to retire. But 
as the Athenians advanced more out of order, chiefly as having aU 
ready obtained the victory* and desiring also quickly to pass through 
all that remained yet unrought with, lest, through their remissness in 
following, they might again rally themselves, the Boeotians withstood 
them first, and charging, forced them to turn their backs. 

XLIV. And here the Athenians were mightily in disorder and 
perplexed, so that it hath been very hard to be informed of any side> 
m what manner each thing passed. For if in the day time, when 
things are better seen, yet they that are present cannot tell how all 
things go, save only what every man with much ado seeth near unto 
himself; how then in a battle by night, the only one that happened 
between great armies in all this war, can a man know any thing for 
certain ? For though the moon shone bright, yet they saw one an. 
other no otherwise than, as by moonlight was likely, so as to see a 
body, but not be sure whether it were a friend or not. And the men 
of arms on both sides being not a few in number, had but little ground 
to turn in. Of the Athenians some were already overcome, others 
went on in their first way. Also a great part of the rest of the army 
was already part got up, and part ascending, and knew not whicn 
way to march; for after the Athenians once turned their backs, all 
before them was in confusion ; and it was hard to distinguish any 
thing for the noise. For the Syracusians and their confederates pre« 
vailing, encouraged each other, and received the assailants with exp* 
ceeding great shouts, for they had no other means in the night to ex- 
press themselves ; and the Athenians sought each other, and took for 
enemies all before them, though friends, and of the number of those 
that fled, and by often asking the word, there being no other means 
of distinction, all asking at once, they both made a great deal of stir 
amongst themselves, and revealed the word to the enemy ; but they 
did not in like manner know the word [of the Syracusians,] because 
these being victorious and undistracted, knew one another better ; so 
that when they lighted on any number of the enemy, though they 
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themselves were more, yet the enemy escaped, as knowing the watch- 
word; but they, when they could not answer were slain. But. that 
which hurt them most was the singing of the Peean ; for being in both 
armies the same, drove them to their wits end. For the Argives and 
Corcyraeans, and all other of the Doric race on the Athenians' part, 
when they sounded the Paean, terrified the Athenians on one side, 
and the enemy terrified them with the like on the other side. Where, 
fore at the last falling one upon another in divers parts of the army^ 
friends against friends, and countrymen against countrymen, they not 
only terrified each other, but came to handstrokes, and could hardly 
again be parted. As they fled before the enemy, the way of the 
descent from Epipolae, by which they were to go back, being but 
strait, many of them threw themselves down from the rocks and so 
died ; and of the rest that got down safely into the plain, though the 
greatest part, and all that were of the old army, by their knowledge 
of the country escaped into the camp, yet of these that came last,, 
some lost their way, and straying in the fields, when the day came 
on, were cut off by the Syracusian horsemen that ranged the country 
about. 

XLV. The next day the Syracusians erected two trophies, one in 
£pipolae at the ascent, and another where the first check was given 
by the Boeotians; but the Athenians received their dead under truce. 
And many there were that died, both of themselves and of their con- 
federates ;* but the arms taken were more than for the number of the 
slain : for of such as were forced to quit their bucklers, and leap 
down from the rocks, though some perished, yet some there also were 
that escaped. 

XLVl. After this, the Syracusians having by such unlooked for 
prosperity recovered their former courage, sent Sicaqus vvith fifteen 
galleys to Agrigentum, being in sedition, to bring that city if they 
could to their obedience ; and Gylippus went again to the Sicilian 
cities by land, to raise yet another army, as being in hope to take the 
camp of the Athenians by assault, considering how the matter had 
gone in Fpipolae. 

XLVII. In the mean time the Athenian generals went to council 
upon their late overthrow, and present general weakness of the army. 
For they saw, not only that their designs prospered not, but that the 
soldiers also were weary of staying. For they were troubled with 
sickness, proceeding from a double cause, this being the time of the 
year most obnoxious to diseases, and the place where they lay moorish 
and noisome. And all things else appeared desperate. Demosthenes 
thought iit to stay no longer ; and since the execution of his design 
at Epipolae had failed, delivered his opinion for going out of the 
haven whilst the seas were open, and whilst, at least with this addi- 
tion of galleys, they were stronger than the army of the enemy. For 
it was better, he said, for the city to make war upon those who fortify 
against them at home, than against the Syracusians, seeing they 

1 Diod. Sic. says, that two thoiraand five hundred were killed; Plutarch, 
two thoiisand. 
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cannot now be easily overcome ; and there was no reason why they 
should spend much money in lying before the city. This was the opi- 
nion of Demosthenes. 

XLVllI. Nicias, though he also thought their estate bad, yet was 
unwilling to have their wealcness discovered^ and by decreeing their 
departure openly with the votes of many, to make known the same to 
the enemy; for if at any time they had a mind to be gone, they should 
then be less able to do it secretly. Besides, the estate of the enemy, 
inasmuch as he understood it better than the rest, put him into some 
hope that it might yet grow worse than their own, in case they pressed 
the siege, especially being already masters of the sea far and near 
with their present fleet, lliere was moreover a party for the Athe- 
nians in Syracuse that desired to betray the state into Uieir hands, and 
that sent messengers unto him, and suffered him not to rise and be 
gone. All which he knowing, though he were in truth doubtful what 
opinion to be of, and did yet consider; nevertheless openly in bis 
speech, he was against the withdrawing the army, and scud, that he 
was sure the people of Athens would take it ill, if he went thence 
vrithout their order : for that they were not to have such judges as 
should give sentence upon their own sight of things done, rather than 
upon the report of calumniators, but such as would believe whatsoever 
some fine speaker should accuse them of. That many, nay, most of 
the soldiers here, who now cry out upon their misery, will there cry 
out on the contrary, and say the generals have betrayed the state, and 
eome away for a bribe. That he would not, therefore, knowing the 
nature of the Athenians so well, choose to be put to death unjustly, 
and charged with a dishonourable crime by the Athenians, rather than 
if he must needs do one, to suffer the same at the hand of the enemy 
by his own adventure. And yet he said the state of the Syracusians 
was still inferior to their own ; for paying much money to strangers, 
and laying out much more on forts without and about the city, having 
also had a great navy a year already in pay, they must needs want 
money at last, and all these things fail them. For they have spent 
already two thousand talents,' and are much in debt besides; and 
whensoever they shall give other this course, and make pay no longer, 
their strength is gone, as being auxiliary, and not constrained to follow 
the war, as the Athenians are. Therefore it was fit, he said, to stay 
close to the city, and not to go away, as if they were too weak in 
money, wherein they were much superior.^ 

XLIX. Nicias, when he spake thus, assured them of it, knowing 
the state of Syracuse precisely, and their want of money ; and that 
there were some that desired to betray the city to the Athenians, and 
sent him word not to go ; and withal, he had now confidence in the 
fleet, which as being before overcome, he had not. As for lying 
where they did, Demosthenes would by no means hear of it ; but if 

> £387,500. pared to Fabius Cunctator, by Plq. 
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the army might not be carried away without order from the Athenians, 
but must needs stay in Sicily, then he said they might go to Thapsus, 
or Catana» from whence by their land-men they might invade and 
turn much of the country to them, and wasting the fields of the enemy, 
weaken the Syracusians, and be able to fight with their galleys in the 
main sea« and not in a narrow (which is the advantage of the enemy ,) 
but in a wide place, where the benefit of skill should be theirs, and 
where they should not be forced in charging and retiring, to come up, 
and fall off in narrow and circumscribed limits* In sum, he said he 
by no means liked to stay where they were, but with all speed, no 
longer delaying the matter, to arise and be gone. Eurymedon also 
gave the like counsel. Nevertheless, on the contradiction of Nicias, 
there grew a kind of sloth and procrastination in the bumness, and a 
suspicion withal, that the asseveration of Nicias was grounded on 
somewhat that he knew above the rest, and thereupon the Athenians 
deferred their going thence, and staid upon the place. 

L. In the mean time Gyiippus and Sycanus returned to Syracuse, 
Sycanus without his purpose at Agrigentum, (for whilst he was yet in 
Gela, the sedition which had been raised in the behalf of the Syracu- 
sians, was turned into friendship ;) but Gyiippus not without another 
great army out of Sicily, besides the men of arms, who having set 
forth from Peloponnesus in ships the spring before, were then lately 
arrived at Selinus from out of Africa. For having been driven into 
Africa, and the Cyrenaeans having given them two galleys with pilots, 
in passing by the shore they aided the Euesperitae, besieged by the 
Africans ; and having overcome the Africans, they went on to Nea- 
polis, a town of traffic belonging to the Carthaginians, where the pas- 
sage into Sicily is shortest, and but two days' and a night's sail over, 
^d from thence they crossed the sea to Selinus. As soon as they 
were come, the Syracusians again presently prepared to set upon the 
Athenians both by sea and land ; but the Athenian generals seeing 
them have another army, and their own nc»t bettering, but growing 
eveiy day worse than the other, but especially as being pressed to it 
by the sickness of the soldiers, repented now that they removed not 
before ; and Nicias being now no longer against it as he was, but 
desirous only that it might not be concluded openly,' gave order unto 
all, as secretly as was possible, to put forth from the harbour, and to 
be ready when the sign should be given. But when they were about 
it, and every thing was ready, the moon happened to be eclipsed ; for 
it was full moon ; and not only the greatest part of the Athenians 
called upon the generals to stay, but Nicias also (for he was addicted 
to superstition and observations of that kind somewhat too much) 
said, that it should come no more into debate, whether they should 
go or not, till the three times nine days be past, which the soothsayers 

1 Ml) (j^avtpCig ye d^iHv i/zfy^i^Cfrdai.— of proceeding on such occasions in his 
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appoint in that behalf.' And the Athenians, though upon going, still 
staid for this reason. 

LI. The Syracusians also having intelligence of this, were encou- 
raged to press the Athenians much the more, for that they confessed 
themselves already too weak for them both by sea and land, (for 
otherwise they would never have sought to have run away,) and be- 
sides they would not have them sit down in any other part of Sicily, 
and become the harder to be warred on ; but had rather there with all 
speed, and in a place most for their own advantage, compel them to 
fight by sea. To which end they manned their galleys, and after 
they had rested as long as was sufficient, when they saw their time, the 
first day they assaulted the Athenians' camp, and some small number 
of men of arms and horsemen of the Athenians sallied out against 
them by certain gates, and the Syracusians 'intercepting some of the 
men of arms, beat them back into the camp ; but the entrance being 
strait, there were seventy of the horsemen lost, and men of arms 
some, but not many. 

LII. That day the army of the Syracusians moved away ; the next 
they came out with their galleys, seventy-six' in number, and the 
Athenians set forth against them with eighty-six ; and being come 
together, they fought.' Eurymedon had charge of the right wing of 
the Athenians, and desiring to encompass the galleys of the enemy, 
drew forth his own galleys in length more toward the shore ; and was 
cut off by the Syracusians that had first overcome the middle battle 
of the Athenians from the rest in the bottom and inmost part of the 
haven; and both slain himself, and the galleys that were with him 
lost ; and that done, the rest of the Athenian fleet was also chased 
and driven ashore. 

LI 1 1. Oylippus seeing the navy of the enemy vanquished, and 
carried past the piles and their own harbour, came with a part of his 
army to the pier* to kill such as landed, and that the Syracusians 
might more easily pull the enemy's galleys from the shore, whereof 
they themselves were masters. But the Tuscans, (for they kept guard 
in that part for the Athenians,) seeing them coming that way in dis- 
order, made head, and charging these first, forced them into the marsh 
called Lysimelia.^ But when afterwards a greater number of the 
Syracusians and their confederates came to help them, then also the 

> wpiv &c oi iidvTitg, Bekker. &g ol with ten triremes he had under his 
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Athenians to help the Tuscans, and for fear they should lose their 
galleys, fought with them, and having overcome them, pursued them, 
and not only slew many of their men of arms,' but also saved the most 
of their galleys, and brought them back into the harbour; nevertheless 
the Syracusians took eighteen, and slew the men taken in them. And 
amongst the rest they let drive before the wind (which blew right upon 
the Athenians) an old ship, full of fagots and brands set on fire to 
burn them« The Athenians on the other side, fearing the loss of their 
navy, devised remedies for the fire, and having quenched the flame 
and kept the ship from coming near, escaped that danger. 

LI V . After this the Syracusians set up a trophy, both for the battle 
by sea, and for the men of arms which they intercepted above before 
the camp, where also they took the horses. And the Athenians 
erected a trophy likewise, both for the flight of those footmen whom 
the Tuscans drove into the marsh, and for those whom they themselves 
put to flight with the rest of the army. 

LV. When the Syracusians had now manifestly overcome their 
fleet, (for they feared at first the supply of galleys that came with 
Demosthenes,) the Athenians were in good earnest utterly out of 
heart, and as they were much deceived in the event, so they repented 
more of the voyage. For having come against these cities, the only 
ones that were for institution like unto their own, and governed by 
the people as well as themselves ; and which had a navy, and horses, 
and greatness, seeing they could create no dissension amongst them 
about change of government, to win them that way, nor could sub- 
due it with the greatness of their forces when they were far the 
stronger, but misprospered in most of their designs, they were then at 
their wits end ; but now, when they were also vanquished by sea, 
which they would never have thought, they were much more dejected 
than ever.' 

LVI. The Syracusians went presently about the haven without 
fear, and meditated how to shut up the same, that the Athenianii 
might not steal away without their knowledge, though they would ; for 
now they studied, not Only how to save themselves, but how to hinder 
the safety of the Athenians. For the Syracusians conceived, not nn- 
truly, that their own strength was at this present the greater, and that 
if they could vanquish the Athenians and their confederates, both by 
sea and land, it would be a mastery of great honour to them amongst 
the rest of the Grecians. For all the rest of Greece should be one 
part freed by it, and the other part out of fear of subjection hereafter-, 
(for it would be impossible for the Athenians, with the remainder of 
their strength, to sustain the war that would be made upon them after- 
wards,) and they being reputed the authors of it, should be had in 
admiration, not only with all men now living, but also with posterity. 
And to say truth, it was a worthy mastery, both for the causes shewn, 

* oirXlTaQ Tt oit woWoi^g, Bekker. iroWtp ^i) fiaWov '^9vfiovv, Duker. 
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and also for that they became victors, not of the Athenians only, but 
many others their confederates ; nor again they themselves alone, but 
their confederates also, having been in joint command with the Corin* 
thians and Lacedaemonians, and both exposed their city to the first 
hazard, and of the business by sea performed the greatest part them* 
selves. The greatest number of nations, except the general roll of 
those which in this war adhered to Athens and Lacedasmon, were 
together at this one city. 

LVII. And this number on both sides, some against Sicily, and 
some for it, some to help to win-, and some to help to save it, came 
to the war at Syracuse, not on any pretence of right, nor as kindred 
to aid kindred, but as profit or necessity severally chanced to induce 
them. The Athenians being Ionic, went against the Syracusians that 
be Doric voluntarily ; with these, as being their colonies, went the 
Lemnians, and the Imbrians, and the JEginetae, that dwelt in .dGgina 
then, all of the same language and institutions with themselves ; also 
the Hestiaeans of Euboea. Of the rest, some went with them as their 
subjects, and some as their free confederates, and some also hired. 
Subjects and tributaries, as the Eretrians, Chalcidseans, Styrians, and 
Carystians, from Euboea; Ceians, Andrians, Teniaas,' from out of the 
islands ; Milesians, Samians, and Chians, from Ionia. Of these the 
Chians followed them as free, not as tributaries of money, but of 
galleys. And these were almost all of them lonians, descended 
from the Athenians, except only the Carystians, (but they are 
Dry opes,) and though they were subjects, and went upon constraint, 
yet they were lonians against Dorians. Besides these there went 
with them JEolians, namely, the Methymnaeans, subjects to Athens, 
not tributaries of money, but of galleys, and the Tenedians and 
iEnians, tributaries. Now here JEolians were constrained to fight 
agsunst JEolians, namely, against their founders, the Boeotians, that 
took part with the Syracusians, but the Plataeans, and only they, 
being Boeotians, fought against Boeotians upon just quarrel. The 
Biiodians and Cytherians, Doric, both by constraint bore arms ; one 
of them, namely the Cytherians, a colony of the Lacedaemonians, 
with the Athenians, against the Lacedaemonians that were with Gy. 
lippus ; and the other, that is to say, the Rhodians, being by descent 
Argives, not only against the Syracusians, who were also Doric, but 
against their own colony, the Gelans, which took part with the Syra- 
cusians. Then of the islanders about Peloponnesus, there went with 
them the Cephallenians and Zacynthians, not but that they were free 
states, but because they were kept in awe as islanders by the Athe-^ 
nians, who were masters of the sea; and the Corcyraeans, being 
not only Doric, but Corinthians, fought openly against both Corin- 
thians and Syracusians, though a colony of the one, and of kin to 
the other; which they did necessarily, (to make the best of it,) but 
indeed no less willingly, in respect of their hatred to the Corinthians. 
Also the Messenians, now so called in Naupactus, were taken along 
to this war, and the Messenians at Pylos, then holden by the Athe- 

1 Tenians, Bekker : commonly put Teians. 
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nians. Moreover the Megarean outlaws, though not many, by ad- 
vantage taken of their misery, were fain to (igbt against the Selinun. 
tians that were Megareans likewise. But now the rest of their army 
was rather voluntary. The Argives, not so much for the league as 
for their enmity with the Lacedaemonian s, and their present particular 
spleen,' and being Dorians, followed the Athenians, though lonianSy 
to the war against Dorians; but the Mantineans and other Arcadian 
mercenaries, men ever accustomed to invade any enemy pointed out 
to them, and now influenced by a desire for gain, regarded as enemies, 
as much as any, even those other Arcadians who went thither with 
the Corinthians; but the Cretans and iBtolians were all mercenary, 
and it fell out that the Cretans, who together with the Rhodians 
were founders of Gela, not only took not part with their colony, bat 
fought against it willingly for their hire. And some Acamanians 
also went with them for gain, but most of them went as confede- 
rates, for love to Demosthenes, and for good will to 4he state of 
Athens. And thus many within the bound of the Ionian gulf. Then 
of Italians fallen into the same necessity of seditious times, there went 
with them to this war, the Thurians and Metapontians ; of Greek 
Sicilians, the Naxians and Catanaeans ; of Barbarians, the Egestasans, 
who also drew with them the most of those Greek Sicilians; and 
without Sicily there went with them some Tuscans, on quarrels be- 
tween them and the Syracusians, and some lapygian mercenaries. 
These were the nations that followed the army of the Athenians. 

LVIII. On the other side, there opposed them on the part of the 
Syracusians, the Camarinacans their borderers, and beyond them again 
the Geloans, and then (the Agrigentines not stirring) beyond them 
again the same way, the Selinuntians. These inhabit the part of 
Sicily that lieth opposite to Africa, but the Himeraeans on the side 
that lietb to the Tyrrhene sea, where they are the only Grecians inha- 
biting, and the only ones who came thence to aid the Syracusians: 
these were their confederates of the Greek nation within Sicily all 
Dorians, and free states ; then of the Barbarians there the^ had the 
Siculi, all but what revolted to the Athenians ; but of Grecians with- 
out Sicily, the Lacedaemonians sent them a Spartan commander, with 
some Helots, and the rest freed men, but the Corinthians only aided 
them both with galleys, and with land-men, and for kindred sake, 
the Leucadians and Ambraciots, out of Arcadia, those mercenaries 
sent by the Corinthians, and Sicyonians on constraint, and fit>m 
without Peloponnesus, the Boeotians. To the foreign aids the Sicilians 
themselves, as being great cities, added more in every kind than as 
much again ; for they got together men of arms, galleys and horses, 
great store, and other number in abundance. And to all these again 
the Syracusians themselves added, as I may say, above as much 
more, in respect of the greatness both of their city and of their danger. 

LIX. These were the succours assembled on either part, which 
were then all there, and aflier them came no more, neither to the one 

> sKaffToi i8iac w0«Xtac, Bekker. Duker omits uKfteXiat, Each for their own 
immediate particular inrofit. 
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side nor the other. No maryel then, if the Syracusians thought it a 
noble mastery, if to the victory by sea already got, they could add the 
takmg of the whole Athenian army, so great as it was, and hinder 
their escape both by sea and land. Presently, therefore, they fall in 
hand with stopping up the mouth of the great haven, being about eight 
furlongs wide, with galleys laid across, and lighters and boats upon 
their anchors, and withal prepared whatsoever else was necessary, 
in case the Athenians should hazard another battle, meditating on 
no small matters in any thing. 

LX. The Athenians seeing the shutting up of the haven, and the 
rest of the enemy's designs, thought good to go to counsel upon it ; 
and the generals and commanders of regiments having met, and con- 
sidered their present wants, both otherwise and in this, that they nei- 
ther had provision for the present, (for upon their resolution to be 
gone, they had sent before to Gatana, to forbid the sending in of any 
more,) nor were likely to have for the future, unless their navy got 
the upper hand, they resolved to abandon their camp above, and to 
take in some place, no greater than needs they must, near unto their 
galleys with a wall, and leaving some to keep it, to go aboard with 
Uie rest of the army, and to man every galley that they had, service- 
able and less serviceable, and having caused all sorts of men to go 
aboard and fight it out, if they got &e victory to go to Catana; if 
not, to make tjbeir retreat in order of battle, by land, (having first set 
fire on their navy,) the nearest way unto some amicable place, either 
Barbarian or Grecian, that they should best be able to reach unto 
before the enemy. As they had resohed on^ so they did ; for they 
both came down to the shore from their camp above, and also manned 
every galley they had, and compelled to go on board every man of 
age, of any ability whatsoever. So the whole navy was manned, to 
the number of one hundred and ten galleys, upon which they had 
many archers and darters, both Acamanians and other strangers, 
and all things else provided, according to their means and purpose. 
And Nicias, when almost every thing was ready, perceiving the sol- 
diers to be dejected for being so far overcome by sea, contrary to 
their custom, and yet in respect of the scarcity of victual, desirous as 
soon as could be to fight, called them together, and encouraged them 
then the first time, widbi words to this effect : 

Oration of Nicias. 

LXI. ** Soldiers, Athenians, and other our confederates, though 
** the trial at hand will be common to all alike, and will concern the 
** safety and country, no less of each of us, than of the enemy : for 
** if our galleys get the victory, we may every one see his native 
'^ city again : yet ought we not to be discouraged, like men of 
no experience, who failing in their first adventures, ever after carry 
a fear suitable to their misfortunes.' But you Athenians here pre- 
sent, having had experience already of many wars, and you our 

^ Compare the speech of Phormio, b. ii. 89. 
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^* confederates, that ha?e always gone along with our aimies, re« 
** member how often the event fcdleth out otherwise in war than one 
** would think ; and in hope that fortone will once also be on our 
** side, prepare yourselves to fight again, in such manner as shall be 
** worthy the number you see yourselves to be. 

LXIL '* What we thought would be helps in the narrowness of 
** the haven, against such a multitude of galleys as will be there, and 
** against the provision of the enemy upon their decks, whereby we 
** were formerly annoyed, we have with the masters now considered 
'' them all, ana as well as our present means will permit, made them 
** ready. For many archers and darters shall go aboard, and that 
'' multitude, which if we had been to fight in the main sea, we would 
** not have used, because by hindering the working of the galleys, it 
** would take away the use of skill, will nevertheless be useful here, 
" where we are forced to make a land- fight from our galleys. We have 
** also devised, instead of what should have been proviaed for in the 
** building of our galleys against the tiiickness of the beaks of theirs, 
'^ which did most hurt ,us, to lash their galleys unto ours with iron 
grapnels, whereby (if the men of arms do their part) we may keep 
the galleys which once come close up, from falling back again. For 
we are brought to a necessity now of making it a land-fight upon 
** the water : and it will be the best for us, neither to fall back our- 
** selves, nor to sufier the enemy to do so. Especially when, except 
*^ what our men on land shall make good, the shore is altogether hos- 
" tile. 

LXIII. ** Which yott remembering, must therefore fight it out 
** to the utmost, and not sufier yourselves to be beaten back unto the 
<< shore. But when galley to galley shall once be fallen close, never 
'' think any cause worthy to make you part, unless you have first 
'^ beaten off the men of arms of the enemy from their decks.^ And 
** this I speak to you rather that are the men of arms, than to the 
'^ mariners, inasmuch as that part belongeth rather unto you that fight 
** above ; and in you it lieth even yet to achieve the victory for the 
** most part with the land-men. Now for the mariners, I advise, 
** and withal beseech them not to be too much daunted with the 
** losses past, having now both a greater number of galleys, and 
** greater forces upon the decks. Think it a pleasure worth preserv- 
'' ing, that being taken, by your knowledge of the language, and 
'< imitation of our fashions for Athenians, (though you be not so,) 
** you are not only admired for it through all Greece, but also par- 
** take of our dominion in matter of profit no less than ourselves ; and 
** for awfulness to the nations subject, and protection from injury, 
** more.^ You therefore that alone participate freely of our dominion, 
** cannot with any justice betray the same. In despite therefore of 
'< the Corinthians, whom you have often vanquished ; and of the 
<< Sicilians, who as long as our fleet was at the best, durst never so 

1 dnoXveiyQai ri ToifQ, Bekker. ^v fi^ heavy-armed from the enemy's deck. 
ToifQ, Duker. Do not think it right for ^ Compare Euripides Medea, line 
you to part before you hare beaten the 530. 
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*' much as stand us, repel them, and make it appear, that your know- 
** ledge, even with weakness and loss, is better than the strength of 
" another with fortune. 

LXIV. '* Again, to such of you as are Athenians I must remind 
" of this, that you have no more such fleets in your harbours, nor 
*' such able men of arms ; and that if aught happen to you but victory, 
" your enemies here will presently be upon you at home ; and those 
** at home will be unable to defend themselves, both agajnst those 
** that shall go hence, and against the enemy that lieth there already. 
<' So one part of us shall fall into the mercy of the Syraousians, 
'' against whom you yourselves know with what intent you came 
'< hither, and the other part which is at home shall fall into the hands 
'* of the Lacedaemonians. Being therefore in this one battle to fight 
^' both for yourselves and them ; be therefore valiant now if ever, 
*^ and bear in mind every one of you, that you that go now aboard 
** are the land forces, the sea forces, the whole estate, and great 
** name of. Athens. For which, if any man excel others in skill or 
" courage, he can never shew it more opportunely than now, when 
** he may both help himself with it, and the whole/' 

LX V. Nicias having thus encouraged them, commanded presently 
to go aboard. Gylippus and the Syracusians n^ight easily discern 
thai the Athenians meant to fight, by seeing their preparation, be- 
sides they bad advertisement of their purpose to cast iron grapnels 
into their galleys. And as for every thmg else, so also for that they 
had made provision. For they covered the forepart of their galleys, 
and also the decks for a great way with hides, that the grapnels cast 
in might slip, and not be able to take hold. When all was ready, 
Gylippus likewise, and other the commanders, used unto the soldiers 
this hortative: 

Oration of Gylippus and the Syracusian Generals. 

LXVI. ** That not only our former acts have been honourable, 
** but that we are to fight now also for further honour, men of Syra- 
** cuse, and confederates, the most of you seem to know already, (for 
** otherwise you never would so valiantly have undergone it, and if 
** there be any man that is not so sensible of it as he ought, we will 
^* make it appear to him better. For whereas the Athenians came 
*' into this country first to enslave Sicily, and then if that succeeded, 
** Peloponnesus and the rest of Greece ; and whereas already they 
** had the greatest dominion of any Grecians, either present or past, 
** you, the first that ever withstood their navy, wherewith they were 
** every where masters, have in the former battles overcome them, 
'^ and shall in likelihood overcome them again in this. For men that 
** are cut short where they thought themselves to exceed, become af- 
** terwards further out of opinion with themselves than they would 
** have been if they had never thought so ; and when they come short 
** of their hope in things they glory in, they come short also in cou- 
*' rage of the true strength of their forces : and this is likely now to 
** be the case of the Athenians. 

LXY II, <* Whereas with us it falls out, that our former courage 
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wherewithy though inexperienced , we durst not stand them, being now 
confirmed, and an opinion added of being the stronger, gives to 
every one of us a double hope. And in all enterprizes, the greatest 
*' hope confers for the most part the greatest courage. As for their 
'' imitation of our provisions, they are things we are acquainted with, 
** and we shall not in any kind be unprovided for them ; but they, 
*' when they shall have many men of arms on their decks, being not 
'* used to it, and many, as I may term them, land-darters,* both 
^^ Acarnanians and others, who would not be able to direct their 
*' darts, though they should sit, how can they fail to put the galleys 
** into danger, and be all in confusion amongst themselves, moving in 
*' a fashion * not their own ? As for the number of their galleys, it 
** will help them nothing, if any of you fear also that, as being to 
'* fight against odds in number, for many in little room are so much 
*' the slower to do what they desire, and easier to be annoyed by our 
'^ munition. But the very truth you shall now understand by these 
** things, whereof we suppose we have most certain intelligence ; for 
*f overwhelmed with calamities, and forced by the difficulties which 
** they are in at this present, they are grown desperate, not trusting 
** to Uieir forces, but willing to put themselves upon the decision of 
'^ fortune, as well as they may, that so they may either go out by 
** force, or else make their retreat afterward by land, as men whose 
** estates cannot change into the worse. 

LXVIII. ** Against such confusion, therefore, and against the 
*^ fortune of our greatest enemies, now betraying itself into our hands, 
** let us fight with anger, and with an opinion not only that it is most 
** lawful to fulfil our hearts' desire upon these our enemies that justi- 
** fied their coming hither, as a righting of themselves against an as- 
** sailant ; ' but also that to be revenged on an enemy is both most 
** natural, and as is most commonly said, the sweetest thing in the 
^' world. And that thev are our enemies, and our greatest enemies, 
** you all well enough know, seeing thev come hither into our domi- 
** nion to bring us into servitude ; wherem if they had succeeded, they 
'* had put the men to the greatest tortures, the women and children to 
'* the greatest dishonesty, and the whole city to the most ignominious 
** name.' In regard whereof, it is not fit that any of you should be 
" so tender as to think it gain, if they go away without putting you to 
*' further danger, for so they mean to do though they get the victory; 
** but effecting, as it is likely we shall, what we intend, both to be 
^* revenged of these, and to deliver to all Sicily their liberty which 
** they enjoyed before, but now is more assured, honourable is the 
** combat. And rare are those hazards wherein the failing brings 
** little loss, and the success a great deal of profit." 

LXIX. When Gylippus and the commanders of the Syracusians 
had in this manner encouraged their soldiers, they presently put their 
men aboard, perceiving the Athenians to do the same. But Nicias, 
perplexed with this present estate, and seeing how great and how 

1 AK6vTi<rTaixip(raioi. Such as when ^ That is, according to the motion of 
on land, could use their darts, bat not the galley, not steadfastly as upon land, 
when tottering on the water. ' The name of subject. 
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near the danger was, being now on the point to put forth from the 
harbour, and doubting, as in great battles it falls out, that somewhat 
in every kind was still wanting, and that he had not yet sufficiently 
spoken his mind, called unto him again all the captains of galleys, 
and spoke unto them every one by their fathers, their tribes, and their 
proper names, and entreated every one of them that had reputation in 
any kind, not to betray the same; and those whose ancestors were 
eminent, not to deface their hereditary virtues ; calling to their recol- 
lection their country's liberty, and the uncontrolled power of all men 
to live as they pleased ; and saying whatever else in such a pinch 
men are accustomed, not out of their store to utter things stale,* and 
on all occasions the same, touching their wives, children, and patrial 
gods ; but such things as being thought by them available in the pre- 
sent discouragement, they use to cry into their ears. And when he 
thought he had admonished them not enough, but as much as the time 
would permit, he went his way, and drew out those forces that were 
to serve on land to the sea side, and embattled them so, as they 
might take up the greatest length of ground they were able, thereby 
so much the more to confirm the courage of them that were aboardf. 
And Demosthenes, Menander, and Euthydemus,' (for those of the 
Athenian commanderi^ went aboard,) putting forth from the harbour, 
went immediately to the lock of the haven, and to the passage that 
was left open, intending to force their way out. 

LXX. But the Syracusians and their confederates, being out al- 
ready vnth the same number of galleys, they had before disposed part 
of them to the guard of the open passage, and the rest in circle about 
the haven, to the end they might fall upon the Athenians from ail 
parts at once, and that their land forces might withal be near to aid 
them wheresoever the galleys touched. In the Syracusian navy. Si- 
canus and Agatharchus commanded each of them a wing, and Pythen 
with the Corinthians had the middle battle. After the Athenians were 
come to the lock of the haven, at the first charge they overcame the 
galleys placed there to guard it, and endeavoured to break open the 
bars ; but when afterwards the Syracusians and confederates came 
upon them from every side, they fought not at the lock only, but also 
in the haven itself; and the battle was sharp, and such as there had 
never before been the like. For the courage wherewith the mariners 
on both sides brought up their galleys to any part they were bidden, 
was very great, and great was the plotting and counterplotting, and 
contention one against another of the masters. Also the soldiers, 
when the galleys boarded each other, did their utmost to excel each 
other in all points of skill that could be used from the decks, and 
every man in the place assigned him, put himself forth to appear the 
foremost. But many galleys falling close together in a narrow com- 
pass (for they were the most galleys that in any battle they had used, 
and fought in the least room, being little fewer on the one side and 
the other than two hundred,) they ran against each other but seldom, 

* 'ApxacoXoyciv. To speak old or though in some copies he is called 
stale sentences. Eudemus. 

* The same mentioned in chap. xyi. 
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there being no means of retiring, nor of passing by ; but made assaults 
upon each other oftener, as galley with galley, either flying or pur- 
suing, chanced to fall foul. And as long as a galley was making up, 
they that stood on the decks used their darts and arrows and stones 
in abundance, but being once come close, the soldiers at haadstrokes 
attempted to board each other. And in many places it so fell out 
through want of room, that they which ran upon a galley on one side 
were run upon themselves on the other, and that two galleys, or some- 
times more, were forced to lie aboard of one, and that the masters 
were at once to have a care, not in one place only, but in many toge- 
ther, how to defend on the one side, and how to ofiiend on the otiMr. 
And the great noise of many galleys falling foul of one another, both 
amazed them and took away their hearing of what their dinedon' 
directed ; for they directed thick and loud on both sides, not only as 
art required, but out of their present eagerness ; the Athenians crying 
out to theirs to force the passage, and now, if ever, valiantly to lay 
hold upon their safe return to their country ; and the Syraousiaos and 
their confederates to theirs, how honourable a thing to every one of 
them it would be to hinder their escape, and by this victory to io^ 
prove every man the honour of his own country. Moreover the com- 
manders of either side, where they saw any man without necessity to 
row astern, would call unto the captain of the galley by his name, and 
ask him, the Athenians, whether he retired because he thought the 
most hostile land to be more their friend than the sea, which they had 
so long been masters of? The Syracusians theirs, whether when they 
knew that the Athenians desired earnestly by any means to fly, they 
would nevertheless fly from the fliers ? 

LXXI. Whilst the conflict was upon the water, the land-men had 
a conflict, and sided with them in their affections ; they of the place 
contending for increase of the honour^ they had already got, and the 
invaders rearing a worse estate than they were already in. For the 
Athenians, who had their whole fortune at stake in their galleys, were 
in such a fear of the event, as they had never been in the like ; and 
were thereby of necessity to behold the fight on the water with very 
different passions. For the fight being near, and not looking all of 
them upon one and the same part, he that saw their own side prevail 
took heart, and fell to calling upon the gods, that they would not 
deprive them of their safety : and they that saw them have the worse, 
not only lamented, but shrieked outright, and had their minds more 
subdued by the sight of what was done, than they that were present 
in the battle itself. Others that looked on some part where the fight 
was equal, because the contention continued so as they could make 
no judgment on it, with gesture of body on every occasion, agreeable 
to their expectation, passed the time in a miserable perplexity. For 
they were ever within a little either of escaping or of perishing. And 
one might hear in one and the same army, as long as the fight' upon 
the water was indifferent, at one and the same time, lamentations, 
shouts that they won, that they lost, and whatsoever else a great army 

* KiXivffTat, 
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in great danger is forced differendy to utter. They also tiiat were 
aboard suffered the same, till at last the Syracusians and their confe* 
derates, after long resistance on the other side, put them to ffight, and 
manifestly pressing, chased them, with great clamour and encourage- 
ment of their own, to die shore. And the sea forces making to the 
shore, some one way and spme another, except only such as were lost 
by being far from it, escaped into the harbour. And the army that 
was upon the land, no longer now of different passions, with one and 
the same Tehemence, all with shrieks and sighs, unable to sustain 
what befel, ran part to save the galleys, part to the defence of the 
camp; and the residue^ who were far the greatest number, fell pre- 
sendy to consider every one of the best way to save himself. And 
this was the time wherein of all other they stood in greatest fear, and 
diey suffered now the like to what they had made others to suffer be« 
fore at Pylos. For the Laced»montans then, besides die loss of their 
fleet, lost the men whom they had set over into the island, and the 
Athenians now, without some accident not to be expected, were out 
of all hope of saving themselves by land. 

LXXII. After this cruel battle, and many galleys and men on 
either side consumed,' the Syracusians and their confederates having 
the victory, took up the wreck, and bodies of their dead, and returning 
into the city, erected a trophy. But the Athenians, in respect of the 
greatness of their present loss, never thought of asking leave to take 
up their dead or wreck, but fell immediately to consultation how to be 
gone the same night And Demosdienes coming to Nicias, delivered 
his opinion for going once again aboard, and forcing the passage, if it 
were possible, bedmes the next morning, saying that their galleys which 
were yet remaining, and serviceable, were more than those of the 
enemy. For the Athenians had yet left them about sixty» and the 
Syracusians under fifty. But when Nicias approved the advice, and 
would have manned out the galleys, the mariners refosed to go aboard, 
as being not only dejected widi their defeat, but also vnthout opinion 
of ever naving the upper hand any more. Whereupon they now re- 
served all to make their retreat by land. 

LXXIII. But Hermocrates of Syracuse, suspecting dieir purpose, 
and apprehending it as a matter dangerous, that so great an army 
going away by land, and sitting down in some part or other of Sicily, 
should there renew the war, repaired to the magistrates, and admo- 
nished them that it was not fit through negligence to suffer the enemy 
in the night time to go their ways, alleging what he thought best to the 
purpose, but that all the Syracusians and their confederates should go 
out and fortify in their way, and prepossess all the narrow passages 
with a guard.* Now they were all of them of the same opinion, no 
less thsin himself, and thought it fit to be done, but they conceived 
withal that the soldier now joyful, and taking his ease after a sore 

1 Of the Athenian galleys, sixty were ' rd trnvSiropa t&v x^P^^ ^loXa- 

destroyed; of the Syracnsian, eiglit, /3<ivrac, Beldcer. irpo^dcravraCyDuker. 

and ten remlered unfit for 8ea.<-Diod. And tliat they, should seize and guard 

Sic. the narrow passages. 
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iNittle, being also holiday, for it was their day of gacrifice to Hercules, 
would not easily be brought to obey ; for through excess of joy for the 
yictory, they would most of them, being holiday, be drinking, and 
look for any thing, ratber than to be persuaded at this time to take 
arms again and go out. But seeing the magistrates on this conside- 
ration wought it hard to be done, Hermocrates not prevailing, of his 
own head contrived this ; fearing lest the Athenians should pass the 
worst of their way in the night, and so at ease out-go them ; as soon 
as it grew dark, he sent certain of his friends, and with them certain 
horsemen, to the Athenian camp, who approaching so near as to be 
beard speak, called to some of them to come forth, as if they had 
been friends of the Athenians, (for Nicias had some within that used 
to give him intelligence,) and bade them to advise Nicias not to dis- 
lodge that night, for that the Syracusiaus had beset the ways, but that 
the next day, having had the leisure to furnisk their army, they might 
march away. 

LXXIV. On this advertisement they abode that night, supposing 
it had been without fraud. And afterwards, because they went not 
presently, they thought good to stay there that day also ; to the end 
that the soldiers might pack up their necessaries as commodiously as 
they could, and begone, leaving all things else behind them, save 
what was necessary for their bodies. But Oylippus and the Syracu- 
siaus with their land forces went out before them, and not only 
stopped up the ways in the country about, by which the Athenians 
were likely to pass, and kept a guard at the fords of brooks and 
rivers, but also stood embattled to receive and stop their army in 
such places as they thought convenient. And with their galleys they 
rowed to the harbour of the Athenians, and towed their g^leys away 
from the shore ; some few whereof they burnt, as the Athenians 
themselves meant to have done ; but the rest at their leisure, as any 
of them chanced in any place to drive ashore, they afterwards hauled 
into the city. 

LXXV. After this, when every thing seemed unto Nicias and 
Demosthenes sufficiently prepared, they dislodged, being now the 
third day * from their fight by sea. It was a lamentable departure, 
not only for the particulars, as that they marched away with the loss 
of their whole fleet, and that instead of their great hopes, they had 
endangered both themselves and the state ; but also for the dolorous 
objects which were presented both to the eye and mind of every 
of them in particular in the leaving of their camp. For their dead 
lying unburied, when any one saw bis friend on the ground, it struck 
him at once both with fear and grief; the living that were sick or 
wounded, both grieved them more than the dead, and were more 
miserable. For with entreaties and lamentations they put them to a 
stand, pleading to be taken along by whomsoever they saw of their 
fellows or familiars, and hanging on the necks of their comrades, and 

1 The third from the naval action, the Greeks, who counted the day itself 
according to the phrase of Thucydides, of an action the first, the next day as 
and the usual manner of rcckoningamong the second, and so forth. — ^Hford. 
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following as far as they were able, and when the strength of their 
bodies failed that they could go no further, with ah-mees and impre* 
cations were there left ; insomuch that the whole army, filled with 
tears, and irresolute, could hardly get away, though the place were 
hostile, and they had suffered already, and feared to suffer in the 
future more than with tears could be expressed ; but hung down their 
heads and generally blamed themselves. For they seemed nothing 
else, but even the people of some great city expugned by siege, and 
making their escape. For the whole number that marched were no 
less one with anodier than forty thousand men. Of whom, not only 
the ordinary sort cairied every one what he thought he should have 
occasion to use, but also the men of arms and horsemen, contrary to 
their custom, carried their victuals nnder their arms, partly for want, 
and partly for distrust of their servants, who from time to time ran 
over to the enemy ; but at this time went the greatest number ; and 
yet what they carried was not enough to serve the turn. For not a 
jot more provision was leflk remaining in the camp. Neither were the 
sufferings of others and that equal division of misery, which neverthe- 
less is wont to lighten it, in that we suffer with many, at this time so 
.much as thought light in itself. And the rather, because they con- 
sidered from what splendour and glory which they enjoyed before, into 
how low an estate they were now fallen : for never Grecian army so 
.differed from itself. For whereas they came with a purpose to enslave 
others, they departed in greater fear of being made slaves themselves, 
.and instead of prayers and hymns, with which they put to sea, they 
went back again with the contrary maledictions : and whereas they 
came out seamen, they departed land-men, and relied not upon their 
naval forces, but upon their men of arms. Nevertheless, in respect 
of the great danger yet hanging over them, these miseries seemea all 
but tolerable. 

LXXVI. Nicias perceiving the army to be dejected, and the 
great change that was in it, came up to the ranks and encouraged and 
comforted them, as far as for the present means he was able, and 
as he went from part to part, exalted his voice more than ever 
before, both as being earnest in his exhortation, and because also he 
desired that the benefit of his words might reach as far as might be. 

Oration ofNiciat to his afflicted Army. 

LXXVII. ** Athenians and confederates, we must hope still even 
' in our present estate. Men have been saved ere now trom greater 

* dangers than these are ; nor ought you too much to accuse your- 
' selves, either for your losses past, or the undeserved miseries we 
' are now in. Even I myself, that have the advantage of none of 

* you in strength of body, (you see how I am in my sickness,) not 
' am thought inferior to any of you for prosperity past, either in 

* respect of my own private person, or otherwise, am nevertheless 
' now in as much danger as the meanest of you. And yet I have 

* worshipped the gods frequently, according to the law, and lived 
' justly and unblameably towards men. For which cause my hope is 
' still confident of the future, though these calamities, as being not 
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** according to the measure of our desert, do indeed make ne fear. 
" But they may perhaps cease. For both the enemy have already 
** had sufficient fortune, and the gods, if any of them have been 
** already displeased with our voyage, have already sufficiently 
*' punished us. Others have invaded their neighbours as well as we ; 
^^ and as their offence, which proceeded of human infirmity, so their 
'' punishment also hath been tolerable. And we have reason now, 
** both to hope for more favour from the gods, (for our case deserveth 
their pity rather than their hatred,) and also not to despair of onr- 
selves, seeing how good and how many men of arms yon are, 
** marching together in order of battle. Make account of this, that 
** wheresoever you please to sit down, there presently of yourselves 
'' you are a city, such as not any other in Sicily can either easily sas- 
tain if you assault, or remove if you be once seated. Now for your 
march, that it may be safe and orderly, look to it yourselves, making 
no other account any of you, but what place soever he shall be 
'^ forced to fight in, the same, if he win it, must be his country an4 
*' his walls. March you must with diligence, both night and day alike, 
'^ for our victual is short ; and if we can but reach some amicable 
territory of the Siculi, (for these are still firm to us for fear of the 
8yracusians,) then you may think yourselves secure. Let us there^ 
** fore send before to them, and bid them meet us, and bring as forth 
** some supplies of victual.' In sum, soldiers, let me tell you, it is 
** necessary that you be valiant ; for there is no place near where, 
** being cowards, you can possibly be saved. Whereas, if you escape 
'* through the enemy at this time, you may every one see again what- 
** soever any where he most desires, and the Athenians may re-erect 
** the great power of their city, how low soever fallen. For the men, 
*' not the walls, nor the empty galleys, are the city." 

LXXVIII. Nicias, as he used this exhortation, went withal aboat 
the army, and where he saw any man straggle, and not march in his 
rank, he brought him about and set him in his place, and Demos- 
tlienes having spoken to the same or like purpose, did as much to 
those soldiers under him. And they marched forward, those with 
Nicias in a square battalion, and then those with Demosthenes in the 
rear ;* and the men of arms received those that carried the baggage, 
and the other multitude within them. When they were come to the 
ford of the river Anapus, they there found certain of the Syracusians 
and their confederates embattled against them on the bank, but these 
they put to flight, and having won the passage, marched forward. 
But the Syracusian horsemen lay still upon them, and their light- 
armed plied them with their darts in the flank. This day the Athe- 
nians marched forty furlongs, and lodged that night at the foot of a 
certain hill. The next day, as soon as it was light, they marched for- 

' TTpoirsirtixnTai 6* a»c avroi^c, Bekker. ttqvjtov fikv ^yovfiivov r6 Ni/ctov, Bek- 

irpoTifnren d' wf, Duker. But a mes- kcr. rb Sk lx<^p<* iv 'jrXatffitfi rtray- 

gage has been sent forward to them, and fiktniv rov tiiKiov, Duker. And the 

they have been desired to meet us and army advanced, arranged in a sqnate, 

bring provisions. the division of Nicias leading tlie wafi 

« rb H ix^P^' ^^ irXawiifi rirayfiivovy and that of Demosthenes following. 
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wards, about twenty furlongs, and descending into a certain champaign 
ground, encamped there with intent, both to get victual at the houses, 
(for the place was inhabited,) and to carry water with them thenoe ; 
for before them, in the way thev were to pass, for many furlongs toge- 
ther, there was little to be haa[« But the Syracunians in tl^ mean 
time got before them, and cut off their passage with a wall. This was 
at a steep hill, on either side whereof was the channel of a torrent 
with steep and rocky banks, and it is called Acrseum Lepas.^ The 
next day the Athenians went on, and the horsemen and darters of the 
Syracusians and their confederates, being a great number of both, 
pressed them so with their horses and darts, that the A thenians, aJEiter 
long fight, were compelled to retire again into the same camp ; but 
now with less victual than before, because the horsemen would suffer 
them no more to straggle abroad. 

LXXIX. In the morning betimes they dislodged and put Ihem* 
selves on their march again, and forced their way to the hill whioh 
the enemy had fortified, where they found before them the Syracusiam 
foot embattled in great length above the fortification, on the hill's side; 
for the place itself was but narrow. The Athenians coming up 
assaulted the wall, but the shot of the enemy, who were many, and 
the steepness of the hill (for they could easily cast home from above) 
Making them unable to take it, they retired again and rested. There 
happened withal some claps of thunder, and a shower of rain, an 
usually falls out at this time of the year, being now near autumn^ 
which further disheartened the Athenians, who thought that also this 
did tend to their destruction. Whilst they lay still, Oylippus and 
ttkt Syracusians sent part of their army to raise a wall at their hades 
ki the way they had come, but this the Athenians hindered, by 
sending against them part of theirs. After this, the Athenians retiring 
with t^ir whole army into a more champaign ground, lodged there 
that night, and the next day went forward again. And the Syracu* 
sians, with their darts from every part round about, wounded many 
of them ; and when the Athenians charged they retired, and when 
they retired the Syracusians charged ; and that especially upon the 
hindmost, that by putting to flight a few they might terrify the whole 
army. And for a good while the Athenians m this manner withstood 
them ; and afterwards, being got five or six furlongs forward, they 
rested in the plain ; and the Syracusians went from them to theur own 
camp. 

LXXX. This night it was concluded by Nicias and Demosthenes, 
seeing the miserable estate of their army* and the want already of all 
necessaries, and that many of their men in many assaults of the enemy 
were wounded, to lead away the army as far as they possibly covld, 
not the way they purposed before, but toward the se«i» which was the 
contrary way to that which the Syracusians guarded. Now this 
whole journey of the army lay not towards Catana, but towards the 

* A lofty and precipitous plaoe, to the west of Earyelus, now commonly called 
Craniti. 
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other side of Sicily, CamariDa, and Gela, and the cities, as well Gre- 
cian as Barbarian, that way. Yi hen thev had made many fires ac- 
cordingly, they marched in the night. And, as usually it falls out 
in all armies, and most of all in the greatest, to be suk^ct to af- 
fright and terror, especially marching by night, and in hostile ground, 
and the enemy near, they were in confusion; the army of Nicias 
leading the way, kept together and sot far before ; but that of Demos- 
thenes, which was the greater halt, was both severed from the rest, 
and marched more disorderly. Nevertheless by the morning betimes 
they got to the sea side, and entering into the Helorine way they 
went on towards the river Cacyparis, to the end that when they came 
thither they should march upwards along the river side through the 
heart of the country ; for they hoped that this way the Siculi, to whom 
they bad sent, would meet them. When they came to the river, 
bere also they found a certain guard of the Syracusians stopping their 
passage with a wall and with piles. When they had quickly forced 
this guard, they passed the river and again marched on to another 
river called Enneus, for that was the way which the guides directed 
them. 

LXXXI. In the mean time the Syracusians and their confederates, 
as soon as day appeared, and that they knew the Athenians were 
gone, most of them accusing Gvlippus, as if he had let them go with 
bis consent, followed them with speed the same way whidli thev 
easily understood they were gone, and about dinner time overtoiw 
them. When they were come up to those with Demosthenes, who 
were the hindmost, and had marcned more slowly and disorderly than 
the other part had done, as having been put into disorder in the night, 
they fell upon them and fought. And the Syracusian horsemen 
hemmed them in, and forced them up into a narrow compass the more 
easily now, because they were divided from the rest. Now the army 
of Nicias was gone by this time one hundred and fifty furlongs further 
on.' For he led away the faster, because he thought not that their 
safety consisted in staying and fighting voluntarily, but rather in a 
speeoy retreat, and then only fighting when they conld not choose. 
But Demosthenes was both m greater and in more continual toil, in 
respect that he marched in the rear, and consequently was pressed by 
the enemy.' And seeing the Syracusians pursuing him, he went not 
on, but put his men in order to fight, till by his stay he was encom- 
passed and reduced, he and the Athenians with him, into great dis- 
order. For being shut up within a place enclosed round with a wall, 
and which on ei£er side had a way open amongst abundance of olive 
trees, they were charged from all sides at once with the enemy's shot 
For the Syracusians assaulted them in this kind, and not in close 
battle, upon very good reason. For to hazard battle against men 

1 ivTt^ trpoffStv invriiKovTa^ Bekker. ^ a{)Tif irpwrip liriKtXeOcuy Bekker. 

Ixarbv xai irivTriKovTa^ Daker. But Duker omits frpiaTto. Because the ene- 

the army of Nicias was distant fifty ny pressed upon hun first, being last in 

stadia in advance. the retreat. 
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desperate, was not so much for theirs as for the Athenians' advantage. 
Besides, after so manifest successes, they spared themselves some- 
what, because they were loth to wear themselves out before the end of 
the business, and thought by this lund of fight, to subdue and take 
them alive. 

LXXXII. Whereupon, after they had plied the Athenians^and 

their confederates all day long from every side with shot, and saw 

that with their wounds and other annoyances they were already tired, 

Oylippus and the Syracusians and their confederates, first made pro- 

damation, that if any of the islanders would come over to them, they 

should be at liberty ; and the men of some few cities went over. And 

by and by after, they made agreement with all the rest that were 

with Demosthenes, that they should deliver up their arms, and none of 

them be put to death, neither violently, nor by bonds, nor by want of 

the necessities of life. And they all yielded, to the number of six 

thousand men, and the silver they had they laid it all down, casting 

it into the hollow of targets, and filled with the same four targets. 

And these men they carried presently into the city ; but Nicias and 

those that were with him attained the same day to the river £rineus» 

which passing, he caused his army to sit down upon a certain ground 

more elevated than the rest. 

LXXXIII. The Syracusians the next day overtook and told him» 
that those with Demosthenes had yielded themselves, and willed him 
to do the like ; but he, not believing it, took truce for a horseman to 
inquire the truth. Upon return of the horseman, and word that they 
had yielded, he sent a herald to Oylippus and the Syracusians, say- 
ing, that he was content to compound on the part of the Athenians, 
to repay whatsoever money the Syracusians hsid laid out, so that his 
army might be suffered to depart. And that till payment of the money 
were made, he would deliver them hostages, Athenians, every hostage 
rated at a talent. But the Syracusians and Gylippus refused the 
eondition, and charging them, and hemming them in, plied them with 
shot, as they had done the other army, from every side, till evening. 
This part of the army was also pinched with the want both of victual 
and other necessaries. Nevertheless, observing the quiet of the night, 
they were about to march : but no sooner took they their arms up, 
than the Syracusians perceiving it gave the alarm. Whereupon the 
Athenians finding themselves discovered, sat down again, all but 
three hundred, who breaking by force through the guards, marched 
as far as they could that night. 

LXXXIV. Nicias, when it was day, led his army forward; but 
the Syracusians and their confederates still pressed them in the same 
manner, shooting and darting at them from eveiy side. And the 
Athenians hastened to get to the river Assinarus, being at the same 
time urged on every side by the assault of many horsemen, and other 
multitudes, and thinking they would be more at ease when they were 
over the river, and out of weariness also, and desire to drink. When 
they were come to the river, they rushed in without any order, every 
man striving who should first get over ; but the pressing of the enemy 
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made the passage now more difficult :' for being forced to take tlM 
river in heaps, tbey fell upon and trampled one another under their 
feet; and falling amongst the spears and utensils of the army, soom 
perished presently, and others catching hold one of another, were car* 
ried away together down the stream. And the Syracusians standiag 
along the farther bank, (being a steep one,) killed the Athenians with 
their shot from above, as they were many of them greedily driakiaf, 
and troubling one another in the hollow of the river. And the Pelo* 
ponnesians came also down and slew them with their swords, and 
those especially that were in the river. And suddenly the water waa 
corrupted, nevertheless they drank it, foul as it was with blood and 
mire, and many also fought for it, 

LXXXV. in the end, when many dead lay heaped in the river/ 
and the army was utterly defeated, part at the river, and part, (if any 
got away,) by the horsemen, Nicias yielded himself to Gylipptt% 
having more confidence in him than in the Syracusians ; his own par- 
son he desired to be at the discretion of him and the Lacedaemonians, 
but no further slaughter to be made of tlie soldiers. Oylippus from 
thenceforth commanded to take prisoners; so the residue, except such 
as were hidden from them, (which were many) they carried alive into 
the city ; and they sent also to pursue the three hundred who broke 
through their guards in the night, and took them. That which was 
left together of this army to the public, was not much ; but they that 
were conveyed away by stealth were very many ; and all Sicily was 
filled with them, because they were not taken as those with Demos- 
thenes were, by composition. Besides, a great part of these were 
slain ; for the slaughter at tbb time was exceeding great, none greater 
in all the Sicilian war. They were also not a few that died in those 
other assaults in their march ; nevertheless many also escaped, some 
then presently, and some by running away after servitude, the ren« 
dezvous of whom was Catana. 

LXXXVL The Syracusians and their confederates being come 
together, returned with their prisoners, all they could get, and with 
the spoil, to the city. As for all other the prisoners of the Athenians 
and their confederates, they put tliem into the quarries,' as the safest 
custody ; but Nicias and Demosthenes they killed against the vrill of 
Oylippus. For Gylippus thought the victory would be rery honour* 
able, if over and above all his other success he could carry home both 
the generals of the enemy to Lacedsemon. And it fell out that the 
one of them, Demosthenes, was their greatest enemy, for the things he 
had done in the island,^ and at Pylos ; and the other, upon the same 
occasion, their greatest friend. For Nicias had earnestly laboured to 
have those prisoners who were taken in the island set at liber^, by 

I SiaPfjvai ttbrhc ' wp&rocj Bekker. * According to Diod. Sic. the Bunher 

Dnker omits aifThCf and points it dif> of the slain amounted to eighteen tboa- 

ferently. But every one wishing himself sand men. 

to pass over first, and the enemy press- ^ AiOorofiiai, This prison called by 

ins on together, made the passage diffi- Plutarch and Diodoras Aarofiicu, 
colt. * Sphacteria. 
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persuading the Athenians to the peace. For which cause the Lace- 
dsemonians were inclined to love him ; and it was principally in confi- 
dence of that, that he rendered himself to Gylippus. But certain 
Syracusians, as it is reported, some of them for fear, because they had 
been tampering with him, lest being put to the torture, he might bring 
them into trouble, whereas they were now well enough ; and otfiers, 
•specially the Corinthians, fearing he might get away by corruption of 
one or other, being wealthy, and work them some mischief afresh, 
having persuaded their confederates to the same, killed him. For 
these, or for causes near to these, was he put to death, being the man 
that of all the Grecians of my time least deserved to be brought to so 
great a degree of misery.^ 

LXXXVIT. As for those in the quarries, the Syracusians handled 
them at first but ungently. For in this hollow place, first the sun and 
suffocating air,' being without roof, annoyed them one way ; and on 
the other side, the nights coming upon that heat, autumnal and cold, 
put them (by reason of the alteration) into strange diseases ; especially 
doing all things for want of room, in one and the same place ; and 
the carcasses of such as died of their wounds, or change of air, or 
other like accident, lying together there on heaps ; also the smell was 
intolerable, besides that they were afflicted with hunger and thirst. 
For during eight months together they allowed them no more but to 
every man a cotyle' of water by the day, and two cotyles of corn. 
And whatsoever misery is probable that men in such a place may 
suffer, they suffered. Some seventy days they lived thus thronged ; 
afterwards retaining the Athenians and such Sicilians and Italians as 
were of the army with them, they sold the rest.^ How many were 
taken in all, it is hard to say exactly ; but they were seven thousand 

^ Bid r^v wa<rav Iq ^peri}v vevofi((r- them any specimens or morsels of his 

/Aivfjv I'jriTTihvffiv, Bekker. — hd rrjv poetry, they learned them by heart, and 

vivofiifffikvriv Ic rb Stiov ivrirriSevffiVy with high delight commanicated them 

Daker. On account of his strict at- to their friends. It is said that seversd, 

tention to the performance of every who by this means earned their liberty, 

virtue. went afterwards to wait upon Euri- 

* dvrac cac okiytft voWoifg, Bekker. pides, in token of their gratitude ; as- 
Duker omits xai oXiyfo, For being in a suring him, some of them, that they had 
hollow place, and many in small room, been released from slavery for teaching 
the sun first of all and the suffocating their masters what pieces of his writing 
air troubled them. they were able to repeat; and others, 

* A small measure, about half our that, when vagabonds after the defeat, 
pint. they had been supplied with meat and 

* Plutarch in his life of Nicias, says, drink for singing some of his lines. This 
that *^ the decent and engaging beha- is not to be wondered at ; since even a 
viour of the Athenians was of great ser- Caonian vessel, which being hard 
vice to them ; for by it they either soon chased by pirates, and endeavouring to 
obtained their liberty, or were highly get for refuge into a Sicilian harbour, 
esteemed and caressed by their mas- was, however, kept off by force ; till at 
ters. Some of them were indebted for length being asked wheUier they could 
their freedom to Euripides. The Sici- repeat any of Euripides's verses, they 
Hans, it seems, were fonder of the muse answered in the affirmative ; upon which 
of Euripides than were even the people they obtained immediate reception and 
of Greece itself. If the strangers, who refuge." Smith. 

were often resorting to Sicily, brought 
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at the fewest; and this was the greatest action that happened in 
all this war, or at all, that we have heard of amongst the Grecians^ 
being to the victors most glorious, and most calamitous to the van- 
quished ; for being wholly overcome in every kind, and receiving 
small loss in nothing, their army and fleet, and all that ever they had, 
perished (as they use to say) with an universal destruction ; and few 
of many returned home. And thus passed the business concerning 
Sicily. 
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Part of the nineteenth^ the twentiethy and twenty-first years of the war, the revolt of 
the Athenian confederates^ and the offers made by Tissaphemes and Phamabazus, 
the king's lieutenants of the Lower Ana, draw the Lacedemonians to the war in 
Ionia and Hellespont. First in Ionia and the provinces of Tissaphemes, who by 
the counsel of Alcibiades, and connivance of Astyochus, hinders their proceedings. 
Alcibiades meanwhile, to make way for his return to his country, gives occasion of 
sedition about the government, whence ensued the authority of the four hundred^ 
under the pretext of the five thousand; the recalling of Alcibiades by the army; 

. and at length by his countenance the deposing again of the four hundred, and end 
of the sedition. But in the mean time they lose Euhcea. Mindarus, successor of 
Astyochus, finding himself abused by Tissaphemes, carrieth the war to Phamabaams 
into Hellespont, and there presently loseth a bailie to the Athenians before Abydus, 
being then summer ^ and the twenty first year of the war. 

YEAR XIX. A.C. 415. OLYMP. 91-}. 

CHAP. 1. 

iVHEN the news was told at Athens, thev believed it not for a 
long time, though it were plainly related, and[ by those very soldiers 
that escaped from the defeat itself, that all was so utterly lost, as it 
was ; but when they knew it, they were mightily offended with the 
orators that furthered the voyage, as if they themselves had never de- 
creed it ; they were angry also with those that gave out prophecies, 
and with the soothsayers, and with whosoever else had at first by 
any divination put them in hope that Sicily should be subdued. Every 
tiling from every place grieved them ; and fear and astonishment, the 
greatest that ever they were in, beset them round. For they were not 
only grieved for the loss which both every man in particular, and the 
whole city sustained, of so many men of arms, horsemen, and ser- 
viceable men, the like whereof they saw was not left ; but seeing they 
had neither sufficient galleys in their haven, nor money in their treasury, 
nor furniture in their galleys, were even desperate at that time of their 
safety, and thought the enemy out of Sicily would come forthwith 
with their fleet into Piraeus, (especially after the vanquishing of so 
great a navy,) and that the enemy here would surely now, with double 
preparation in every kind, press them to the utmost both by sea 
and land, and be aided therein by their revolting confederates. Never- 
theless, as far as their means would stretch, it was thought best to 
stand it out, and getting materials and money where they could have 
them, to make ready a navy, and to make sure of their confederates, 

8s 
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especially those of Euboea ; and to introduce a greater frugality in the 
city, and to erect a magistracy of the elder sort, as occasion should 
be offered, to pre-consult of the business that passed. And they were 
ready, in respect of their present fear, (as is the people's fashion,) to 
order every thing aright. And as they resolved this, so they did it ; 
and the summer ended. 

II. The winter following, on the great overthrow of the Athenians 
in Sicily, all the Grecians were presently up against them ; those who 
before were confederates of neither side, thought fit no longer, though 
uncalled, to abstain from the war, but to go against the Athenians of 
their own accord, as having not only every one severally this thought, 
that had the Athenians prospered in Sicily, they would afterwards 
have come upon them also ; but imagined withal, that the rest of the 
war would be but short, whereof it would be an honour to participate ; 
and such of them as were confederates of the Lacedaemonians longed 
BOW more than ever to be freed as soon as might be of their great 
toil. But above all, the cities subject to the Athenians were ready, 
^ven beyond their ability, to revolt, as they that judged according to 
their passion, without admitting reason in the matter, that the next 
summer they were to remain with victory. But the Lacedaemonians 
themselves took heart, not only from all this, but also principally from 
that, that their confederates in Sicily, with great power, having an- 
other navy now necessarily added to their own, would in all likelihood 
be with them in the beginning of the spring. And being every way 
full of hopes, they purposed without delay to fall close to the war ; 
making account ii this were well ended, both to be free hereafter from 
any more such dangers as the Athenians, if they had got Sicily, would 
have put them into, and also having pulled them down^ to have the 
principality of all Greece now secure unto themselves. 

III. Whereupon Agis their king went out with a part of his army 
the same winter from Decelea, and levied money amongst the confe- 
derates for the building of a navy ; and turning into the Melian gulf 
on an old grudge, took a great booty from the CEteans, which he 
made money of, and forced those of Pthlotis, being Achaians, and 
others in those parts, subjects to the Thessalians, the Thessalians 
complaining and unwilling, to give him hostages and money ; and the 
hostages he put into Corinth, and endeavoured to draw them into the 
league. But the Lacedaemonians imposed on the states confederate 
the charge of building one hundred galleys, [that is to say,] on their 
own state, and on the Boeotians, each twenty-five ; on the Phoceans 
and Locrians, fifteen ; on the Corinthians, fifteen ; on the Arcadians, 
Sicyonians, and Pellenians, ten ; and on the Megareans, Troezenians, 
Spidaurians, and Hermionians, ten ; and put all things else in readi- 
ness, presently with the spring to begin the war. 

ly. The Athenians ailso made their preparations, as they had de- 
signed, having got timber, and built their navy this same winter, and 
fortified the promontory of Sunium, that their com boats ittight come 
about in safety, and abandoning the fort in Laconia, which they had 
built as they passed by for Sicily, and generally, where there ap. 
pear^d expense upon any thing unuseful, they contracted their chargcf. 
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v. Whilst they were on both sides doiog thus, as if they were pre- 
paring for the commencement of the war, there came to Agy» this 
winter, about their revolt from the Athenians, first the ambassadors 
of the Cuboeans. But he accepting the motion sent for Alcamenes, 
the son of Sthenelaidas, and for Melanthon, from Lacedaemoa, to go 
commanders into Euboea; whom, when he was come to him with 
about three hundred freed men, he was now about to send over. 
But in the mean time came the Lesbians, also desiring to revolt, and 
by the meanjs of the Boeotians, Agis changed his former resolution, 
^nd prepared for the revolt of Lesbos, deferring that of Euboea, and 
assigned them Alcamenes, the same that should have gone into Eubcea, 
for their governor, and the Boeotians, promised them ten galleys, and 
Agis other ten. Now this was done without acquainting therewith 
the state of Lacedaemon; for Agis, as long as he was about Decele^ 
with the power he had, bad the law in his own hands, to send wha^ 
army, and whither he listed, and to levy men and money at his plea- 
sure. And at this time the confederates of him (as I may call 
them) did better obey him, than the confederates of the Lacedaemo- 
nians did them at home ; for having the power in his hands, he was 
terrible wheresoever he came.^ And he was now for the Lesbians. 
But th^ Chians and Erythraeans, they also desiring to revolt, went 
not to Agi»» but to the Lacedaemonians in the city, and with them 
went also an ambassador from Xissaphernes, lieutenant to king D^* 
rius in the low countries of A^}j^» ^9^ l^'issfipheroes also instigated 
the Pelopo^nesia^s, f^nd proniised to pay their fleet. For be had 
lately begged of the Viog the tribute accruing in his own province for 
which he was in arrear, because he could receive nothing ou^ of ai]^ 
of the Greek cities, by reason of the Athenians. And therefore h^ 
thought by weakening the Athenians to receive his tribute the better, 
$nd withfil to draw the Lacedaemonians into a league with tfie king*, 
and thereby, as the king had c^mnia^de^y ^ kill or ti^ke alive 
Amorges, the bs^stard sop of Pissuthnes,^ who was in rebellion agc^iiist 
hm about Caria. The Chians therefore, and Tissaphernes, followed 
this business jointly. 

VI. Calligetus, the son of Laophon, a Megarean, and Timagoras, 
the son of Athenagoras, a Cyzicene, both banished their own cities, 
aiid abiding with Phamal^azMs, the son of Pharnaces, came also 
about the same time to Lacedsemon, sent by Pharnabazus, to procure 
a fleet for the Hellespont, that h^ alsp, if he could, might cause the 
Athenian cities in his province to revolt for his tribute's sake, and be 
the first to draw the Lacedaemonians into a league with the king, just 
the samet things that were desired before by Tissaphernes. Now 
Pharnftbazus and Tissaphernes treating apart, there was great can- 
vassing at Lacedsemon, between the one side that persuaded to send 
to Ionia and Chios, and the other, that would have the army and fleet 
go first into the Hellespont. But the Lacedaemonians indeed ap- 
proved best by much of the business of the Chians, and of Tissaphernes. 

' iv6\}g kKa(Traxo(T6 hivbg rrapiiv, he came. 
Bekker. awroc Uaaraxoin, Duker.— » Stic b. i. 115, and iii. 3]. 
He was immediately dreaded wherever 
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For with these co-operated Alcibiades, hereditary guest and friend 
of Endius, the Ephor of that year, in the highest degree : insomuch 
as in respect of that guestbood the family of Alcibiades received a 
Laconic name ; for Kndius was called Endius Alcibiades.^ Never- 
theless the Lacedaemonians sent first Phrynts, a man of those parts, 
to Chios, to see if the galleys they had were so many as they re- 
ported, and whether the city were otherwise so sufiScient as it was 
said to be, and when the messenger brought back word that all that 
had been said was true, they received both the Chians and the Ery- 
thraeans presently into their league, and decreed to send them forty 
galleys, there being at Chios, from such places as the Chians named, 
no less than sixty already. And of these, at first, thev were about to 
iend out ten, with Melancridas for admiral ; but aiterwards, upon 
occasion of an earthquake, for Melancridas they sent Chalcideus, and 
instead of ten galleys, they went about the making ready of five only 
in Laconia. So the winter ended; and nineteenth year of this war, 
written by Thucydides.' 

YEAR XX. A. C. 412. OLYMP. 91 92. i-I* 

VII. In the beginning of the next summer, because the Chians 
pressed to have the galleys sent away, and feared lest the Athenians 
should get notice what they were doing, (for all their ambassadors 
went out by stealth,) the Lacedaemonians send away to Corinth three 
Spartans, to will them with all speed to transport their galleys over 
the isthmus to the other sea towards Athens, and to go all to Chios, 
as well those \ihich Agis had made ready to go to Lesbos, as 
the rest. The number of the galleys of the league which were then 
there being forty, wanting one. 

- VIlI. But Calligetus and Timagoras, who came from Phama- 
bazusy would have no part in this fleet that went for Chios, nor would 
deliver the money, twenty-five talents,' which they had brought with 
them to pay for their setting forth, but made account to go out with 
another fleet afterwards by themselves. But Agis, when he saw the 
Lacedaemonians meant to send first to Chios, resolved not of any 
other course himself, but the confederates assembling at Corinth, 
went to counsel upon the matter, and concluded thus: that they should 
go first to ChioS; under the command of Chalcideus, who was making 

* The name of Endins' father was tent of the several satrapies, or of the 

Alcibiades, to whom Clinias bein^ powers, privileges, and duties of the 

gaest, for that cause gave the name of satraps, we are little informed. We 

Alcibiades to his son, this Alcibiades learn, however, from Xenophon, (Hel. 

Clini». iii. cl.s. 5. and c ii. 8. 10.) that Caria 

« What we find from Thucydides on was the proper satrapy of Tissaphemes, 

the subject of the Persian in the fifth and (Anab. i. e. 1. s. 6 ) that Ionia was 

and sixth chapters, implies the strongest added to his command by the king's 

contradiction of the report transmitted particular favour ; but his authority, at 

by later writers, of a treaty of peace, least in the absence of other officers, 

t)y which the court of Persia gave up was often extended over Sardis, aid 

all claim upon the Grecian towns in great part of Lydia. See Jlft</ord^ note 

Asia, and engaged that no Persian c. xix. «. 2. 

troops should come within three days' ^ £4,848 15s. 
inarch of the western coast. Of the in- 
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ready the five galleys in Laconia ; and then to Lesbos, under the 
charge of Alcamenesy intended also to be sent thither by Agis; and 
lastly into Hellespont, in \%hich voyage they ordained that ClearchuSy 
the son of Rainphias, should have the command. And they con- 
cluded to carry over the isthmus, first the one half of their galleys, and 
that those should presently put to sea, that the Athenians might have 
their minds more upon those, than on the other half to be transported 
afterwards. For they determined to pass that sea openly, contemning 
the weakness of the Athenians, in respect they had not any navy of 
importance yet appearing. As they resolved, so presently they carried 
over one and twenty galleys. 

IX. But when the rest urged to put to sea, the Corinthians were 
unwilling to go, before they should have ended the celebration of the 
Isthmian holidays, then come. Hereupon Agis was content that they 
for their parts should observe the Isthmian truce ;* and that he should 
take the fleet upon himself as his own. But the Corinthians not 
agreeing to that, and the time passing away, the Athenians got intelli- 
gence the easier of the practice of the Chians, and sent thither Aris- 
tocrates, one of their generals, to accuse them of it, and the Chians 
denying the matter, he commanded them, for their better credit, to 
send along with him some galleys for their aid, due by the league : 
and they sent seven. The cause why they sent these galleys, was the 
many not acquainted with the practice, and the few and conscious not 
willing to undergo the enmity of the multitude, without having strength 
first, and their not expecting any longer the coming of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, because they had so long delayed them. 

X. In the mean time the Isthmian games were celebrating, and 
the Athenians (for they had word sent them of it') came and saw; and 
the business of the Chians grew more apparent. After they went 
thence they took order presently that the fleet might not pass from 
Cenchraea undiscovered. And after the holidays were over, the Co- 
rinthians put to sea for Chios, under the conduct of Alcamenes. And 
the Athenians at first with equal number came up to them, and endea^ 
voured to draw them out into the main sea. But seeing the Pelopon- 
nesians followed not far, but turned another way, the Athenians went 
also from them ; for the seven galleys at Chios, which were part of 
this number, they durst not trust, but afterwards, having manned 
thirty-seven others, they gave chase to the enemy by the shore, and 
drove them into Peiraeus, in the territory of Corinth ; this Peirseus is 
a desert haven, and the utmost upon the confines of Epidauria. 
One galley that was far from land the Peloponnesians lost, the rest 
they brought together into the haven. But the Athenians charging 
them by sea with their galleys, and withal setting their men on land, 
mightily troubled and disordered them, brake their galleys upon the 

> Those who in time of war attended • lirriyykXOriffav y^ip al (irrovdai, Bek- 

the celebration of the Olympic, Py- ker. Duker omits al ffrrovdai. For the 

thian, NemeiEin, and Isthmian games, truce had been proclaimed, 
had dSeiav, xai da^oXeuzv. 
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shore, and slew Alcameses their commander ; aiftd some they lost of 
their own. 

XL The fight being ended, they assigned a sufficient nu.mber of 
galleys to lie opposite to those of the enemy, and the rest U> U^ und^ 
a little island not far off, in which also they encamped » and sept to 
Athens for supply. For the Peloponncfiiaas tac^ with them for ai4 
of their galleys, the CorinAhians the next day, and not loiig after divers 
others of the inhabitants thereabouts. But when they considered th^t 
the guarding of them in a desert place wojnid be pawif^U tUey knew 
not what course to take, and once they thought to l^a?e set the galleyi 
on fire; but it was concluded afterwards to draw them to the.laQ4» 
and guard them with their land-men, till some good accaaion shotuld 
be offered for their escape. And Agis also, when he heard the Qew9« 
sent unto them Thermon, a Spartan. But the Lacedsemonians halving 
been advertised of the departure of these galleya from the isthmiis, 
(for the Ephors had commanded Alcamenea, when he pi|t to sea, to 
send word by a horseman,) were minded foresently to haye sent away 
the five galleys also that were in Laconia, and Chalcideiis the c^mi- 
mander of them, and with him Alcibiades ; but afterwards, a? ^y 
were ready to go out, came the news of the galleys chased intp 
Peiraeus : which so much discouraged them, in respect they 8tun^b)ed 
in the very entrance of the Ionic war, that they purposed now* not 
only not to send away those galleys of their own, but also to call back 
again some of those that were already at sea. 

Xil. When Afcibiades saw this, he persuaded £ndios, and the 
rest of the Ephors again not to fear the voyage, alleging that they 
would make haste and be there before the Cluans should bav^ heard 
of the misfortune of the fleet, and that as soon as he should arrive in 
Ionia himself, he could easily make the cities there revolt/ by de- 
claring to them the weakness of the Athenians, and the diligence c$f 
the Lacedaemonians, wherein he should be thought more worthy to be 
believed than any other. Moreover to Endius he said, that it would 
be an honour in particular to him that Ionia should revolt, and the 
king be made confederate to the Lacedaemonians by his own me^ia^y 
and not to have it the mastery of Agis ; for he was at difference with 
Agis.^ So having prevailed with Endius and the other Ephors, he 
took sea with five galleys, together with Chalcideus of Laced^pmoD^ 
and made haste. 

Xlll. About the same time came back from Sicily those sixt^mi 
galleys of the Peloponnesians, which having aided Gylippus ip that 
war, were intercepted by the way about Leucadia, and evil entreated 
by twenty-seven galleys of Athens, that watched thereabouts, under 
the command of Hippocles, the son of Menippus, for such galleys as 

^ icat aifrbc on fiv, Bekker. 'orav, and Alcibiades. Plutarch informs us, 

Duker. And that he himself, if he that the latter had been intriguing with 

could reach Ionia, would easily per- Tenidae, the wife of the former, and had 

snade the cities to revolt. a son by her, called Leotychides. 8ie 

* No mention is here made of the Life of Alcibiades. 
cause of the difference between Agis 
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should return out of Sicily, for all the rest, saving one, avoiding the 
Athenians, were arrived in Corinth before. 

XIV. Cbalcideus and Alcibiades, as they sailed, kept prisoner 
ever^ man they met with by the way, to the end that notice might not 
be given of their passage ; and touching first at Corvcns in the conti- 
nent, where they also dismissed those whom they had apprehended, 
after conference there with some of the conspirators of the Chians, 
that advised them to go to the city without sending them word before, 
they came upon the Chians suddenly and unexpected. It put the 
commons into much wonder and astonishment; but the few had so 
ordered the matter beforehand, that an assembly chanced to be holden 
at the same time, and when Chalcideus and Alcibiades had spoken 
in the same, and told them that many galleys were coming to them, 
but not that those other galleys were besieged in Peiraeus, the Chians 
first, and afterwards the Erythraeans, revolted from the Athenians. 
After this they wont with three galleys to Clazomens, and made 
that city to revolt also. And the Clazomenians presently crossed over 
to the continent, and there fortified Polichna, lest they should need a 
Tietiring place from the little island wherein they dwelt. Thie rest 
also, all that had revolted, fell to fortifying and making preparation for 
ihe war. 

XV. This news of Chios was quickly brought to the Athenians ; 
and they conceiving themselves to be now beset with great and evi- 
dent danger, and that the rest of the confederates, seeing so great a 
^ty to revolt, would be no longer quiet in this their present fear, de- 
creed that those one thousand talents,' which through all this war they 
liad affected to keep untouched, forthwith abrogating the punishment 
c^dained for such as spake or gave their suffrages to stir it, should now 
be used, afid therewith galleys not a few manned; and they decreed 
also to send thither out of hand, under the command of Strombichides, 
the Son of Diotimus, eight galleys, of the number of those that be- 
sieged the enemy at Peirseus ; which having forsaken their charge to 
give chase to the galleys thait went with Chalcideus, and not able to 
overtake them, were now returned ; and shortly after also to send 
Thrasucles to help them with twelve galleys more, which also had 
departed from the same guard upon the enemy. And those seven 
galleys of Chios, which likewise kept watch at Feirseus with the rest, 
they fetched from thence, and gave the bond-men that served in them 
their liberty, and the chains to those that were free. And instead of 
all those galleys that kept guard upon the galleys of the Peloponne- 
sians, they made ready other with all speed in their places, besides 
Ihirty more, which they intended to furnish out afterwards. Great 
wais their diligence, and nothing was of light importance that they 
went about for the recovery of Chios. 

XVI. Strombichides in the mean time arrived at Samos, and 
taking into his company one Samian galley, went thence to Teos, and 
entreated them not to stir. But towards Teos was Chalcideus also 
coming with twenty-three galleys from Chios, and with him also the 

» £193,750. Seeb. ii.24. 
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land forces of the Clazomenians and Erythrasans. But Strombichides 
having been advertised of it, put forth again before his arrival, and 
standing off at sea,* when he saw the many galleys that came from 
Chios, he fled towards Samos ; but they followed him. The land 
forces the Teans not at the first admitting after this flight of the Athe- 
nians, they brought them in. And these for the most part held their 
hands for awhile,^ expecting the return of Chalcideus from the chase ; 
but when he staid somewhat long, they fell of themselves to the de- 
molishing of the wall built about the city of Teos by the Athenians 
towards the continent ; wherein they were also helped by some few 
Barbarians that came down thither, under the leading of Otages, 
deputy lieutenant of Tissaphemes. 

XVII. Chalcideus and Alcibtades, when they had chased Strom- 
bichides into Samos, armed the mariners that were in the galleys of 
Peloponnesus, and left them in Chios ; instead of whom they manned 
with mariners of Chios both those and twenty galleys more, and with 
this fleet they went to Miletus with intent to cause it to revolt. For 
the intention of Alcibiades, who was acquainted with the principal 
Milesians, was to prevent the fleet which was to come from Pelopon- 
nesus, and to turn these cities first, that the honour of it might be 
ascribed to the Chians, to himself, to Chalcideus, and (as he had 
promised) to Endius, that set them out, as having brought most of the 
cities to revolt, with the forces of the Chians only, and of those galleys 
that came with Chalcideus. So these for the greatest part of their 
way undiscovered, and arriving, not much sooner than Strombichides 
and Thrasicles, who now chanced to be present with those twelve 
galleys from Athens, and followed them with Strombichides, caused 
the Milesians to revolt. The Athenians following them at the heels 
with nineteen galleys, being shut out by the Milesians, lay at anchor 
at Lada, an island over against the city. Presently on the revolt of 
Miletus, was made the first league between the king and the Lacedae- 
monians by Tissaphernes and Chalcideus as follows : 

XVI II. '< The Lacedzemonians and their confederates have made 
^' a league with the king and Tissaphernes on these articles : — What- 
'< soever territory or cities the king possesseth, and his ancestors have 
'' possessed, the same are to remain the king*s : — Whatsoever money 
/' or other profit redounded to the Athenians from their cities, the 
'' king and the Lacedaemonians are jointly to hinder, so as the Athe- 
** nians may receive nothing from thence, neither money nor other 
" thing. — ^The king and the Lacedaemonians, and their confederates, 
'' are to make joint war against the Athenians. And without consent 
" of both parts, it shall not be lawful to lay down the war against 
'' the Athenians, neither for the king, nor for the Lacedaemonians and 
** their confederates. — If any shall revolt from the king, they shall be 
^' enemies to the Lacedaemonians and their confederates. And if any 

> 6 ^rpoftPix^drig l^avrjyero, Bekker. ' knitrxov fikv ol tti^oI, Bekker. ol 

irpoavriytroy Duker. Strombichides 9roXXo2, Daker. And the infantry held 

being acquainted ifvith it beforehand; off. 
weighed out to tea. 
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** shall revolt from the Lacedaemonians and their confederates, they 
^* shall in like manner be enemies to the king/' 

XIX. This was the league. Presently after this the Chians set 
out ten galleys more, and went to Aniea, both to hearken what be- 
oame of the business at Miletus, and also to cause the cities there- 
abouts to revolt. But word being sent them from Chalcideus to go 
back, and that Amorges was at hand with his army, they went 
thence to the temple of Jupiter ; and being there, they descried six- 
teen galleys more, which had been sent out by the Athenians under 
the charge of Diomedon, after the putting to sea of those with Thra* 
sides, on sight of whom they fled, one galley to Ephesus, the rest 
towards Teos. Four of them empty the Athenians took, the men 
having got on shore ; the rest escaped into the city of Teos. And 
the Athenians went away again towards Samos. But the Chiana 
putting to sea again with the remainder of their fleet, and with the 
land forces, caused first Lebedus to revolt, and then Erse. And 
afterwards returned both with their fleet and land-men, every one to 
his own. 

XX. About the same time the twenty galleys of Peloponnesus 
which the Athenians had formerly chased into Peiraeus, and against 
which they now lay with a like number, suddenly forced their passage* 
and having the victory in fight, took four of the Athenian galleys, and 
going to Cenchrea, prepared afresh for their voyage to Chios and 
Ionia. At which time there came also unto them from Lacedaemon, 
for commander, Astyochus, who was now admiral of the whole army. 
When the land-men were gone from Teos, Tissaphemes himself came 
thither with his forces, and demolishing tlie wall, as much as was left 
standing, went his way again. And not long after the going away of 
him, came thither Diomedon with ten galleys of Athens, and having 
made a truce with the Teians that he might also be received, he put 
to sea again, and kept the shore to Erse^ and assaulted it; but failing 
to take it, departed. 

XXI. It fell out about the same time that the commons of Samos» 
together with the Athenians who were there with three galleys, made 
an insurrection against the great men, and slew of them in all about 
two hundred. And having banished four hundred more, and distri« 
buted amongst themselves their lands and houses, (the Athenians 
having now, as assured of their fidelity, decreed them their liberty,) 
they administered the afiuirs of the city from that time forward by 
themselves, no more communicating with the Geomori,* nor permitting 
any of the common people to marry with them. 

XXII. After this, the same summer, the Chians, as they had 
begun, persevering in their earnestness to bring the cities to revolt, 
even without the Lacedaemonians, with their single forces, and de- 
siring to make as many fellows of their danger as they were able, 
made war by themselves with thirteen galleys against Lesbos, which 
was according to what was concluded bv the Lacedaemonians, namely* 
to go thither in the second place, and thence into the Hellespont. 

* The nobility of Samos, to called, for that they shared the land amongst them* 
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And withal, the land forces both of stieh Peloponnesians as were 
present, and of their confederates thereabouts, went along by them 
to Clazomense and Cyme ; these under the command of Eualas, a 
Spartan, and the galleys of Deiniadas, a man of the parts there* 
abouts. The galleys putting in at Methymna, caused that city to re-* 
volt first/ 

XXIII. Now Astyochus, the Lacedaemonian admiral, having set 
forth as he intended, from Cenchrea, arrived at Chios. The third day 
after his coming thither, came Leon and Diomedon into Lesbos with 
twenty-five galleys of Athens ; for Leon came with a supply of ten 
galleys more from Athens afterwards. Astyochus, in the evening of 
the same day, taking with him one galley more of Chios, took his way 
toward Lesbos, to help it what he could, and put in at Pyrrha, and 
the next day at Eressus; where he beard that Mitylene was taken by 
the Athenians, even with the shout of their voices. For the Athenians 
coming unexpected, entered the haven,' and having beaten the galleys 
of the Chians, disembarked, and overcame those that made head 
against them, and won the city. When Astyochus heard this, both 
from the Eressians, and from those Chian galleys that came from 
Methymna with Eubulus, which having been left there before, as soon 
as Mitylene was lost, fled, and three of them chanced to meet with 
him, (for one was taken by the Athenians) he continued his course for 
Mitylene no longer, but having caused Eressus to revolt, and armed 
the soldiers he had aboard, made them march toward Antissa and 
Methymna by land, under the conduct of Eteonicus ; and he himself 
with his own galleys, and those three of Chios, rowed thither along 
the shore, [toward Antissa and Methymna,] hoping that the Methym- 
aaeans, on sight of his forces, would take heart and continue io their 
revolt. But when in Lesbos all things went against him, he re-em- 
barked his army,' and returned to Chios. And the land-men that 
were aboard, and should have gone into Hellespont, went again into 
their cities. After this came to them six galleys to Chios of those of 
the confederate fleet lit Cenchrea. The Athenians, when they had 
re-established the state of Lesbos, went thence and took PoUchna, 
which the Clazomenians had fortified in the continent, and broaght 
them all back again into the city which is in the island, save only the 
authors of the revolt ; for they got away to Daphnus. And Clazo- 
mense again returned to the obedience of the Athenians. 

XXIV. The same summer those Athenians that with twenty gal- 
leys lay in the isle of Lada before Miletus^ landing in the territory of 
Miletus at Panormus, slew Chalcideus, the Lacedaemonian com- 
mander, that came out against them but with a few ; and set up a 

^ It seeioeth that something is here ^ dvpoffSoKtiroif KaratrxovTic, Bek- 
waDting, and supplied thos by Fran. ker. In Duker the comma is put be« 
Porta, [Then the Chians leaving four fore i'lrpoaddtfiToi. The Athenians, coo- 
galleys here for guard of the place, trary to expectation, entering the hareo, 
went to Mitylene with the rest, and &c. 

caused that city also to revolt.] Bek- * rbv iavrov trrparbv vtZ^, Bekker. 

ker has two lines here, which are Duker omits tri^bvy his land forces, 
omitted by Duker^ 
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trophy, and tbe third day after departed, but tbe Milesians pulled' 
down the trophy, as erected where the Athenians were not mfisters. 
Leon and Dioniedon, with the Athenian galleys that were at I#e3bo9. 
made war upon the Chians by sea, from the isles called Oipussaeu. 
which lie before Chios, and from Sidqssa and Pteleum, forts wbich^ 
they held in £rythr%a, and from Lesbos. They that were ajboard: 
were nsen of arms of the roll compelled to serve in tbe fleet. Withr 
these they landed at Cardamyle ; and having overthrown the Chian#: 
that made head in a battle at Bolissus^ and slain many of them, they, 
recovered from the enemy all the places of that quarter. And again, 
they overcame them in another battle at Phanae, and in a third at Leu* 
conium. After this, the Chians went out no more to fight ; by whichr 
means the Athenians made spoil of their territojry, excellently well: 
furnished. For except it were the Lacedaemonians, the Chians were^ 
the only men that I have heard of, that had joined advisedness to 
prosperity, and the more their city increased^ had carried the rooret 
respect in the administration thereof to assure it. Nor ventured they> 
now to revolt, (lest any man should think, that in this act at least 
they regarded not what was the safest,) till they had many and strong: 
confederates, with whose help to try their fortune ; nor till such time 
as they perceived the people of Athens (as they themselves could not 
deny) to have their estate, after the defeat in Sicily, reduced to ex- 
treme weakness. And if through human misreckoning they miscarried 
in ought, they erred with many others, who in like manner had aa 
opinion, that the state of the Athenians would quickly have been 
overthrown. Being therefore shut up by sea, and having their lands 
spoiled, some within undertook to make the city return unto the 
Athenians; which though the magistrates perceived, yet they them- 
selves stirred not, but having received Astyochus into the city with 
four galleys that were with him from Erythraea, they took advice to- 
gether how, by taking hostages, or some other gentle way, to make 
them give over the conspiracy. Thus stood the business with the 
Chians. 

XXV. Tn the end of this summer, a thousand five hundred men of 
arms of Athens, and a thousand of Argos,^ (for tbe Athenians had 
put armour upon five hundred light-armed of the Argives,) and of 
other confederates a thousand more, with forty-eight galleys, reckour 
ing those which were for transportation of soldiers, under the coodupt 
of Phrynichus, Onoroacles, and Scironidas, came to Samos, and 
crossing over to Miletus, encamped before it. And the Milesians 
issued forth with eight hundred men of arms of their own, besides the 
Peloponnesiana that came with Chalcideus, and some auxiliary 
strangers with Tissaphernes, Tissaphernes himself being also there 
with his cavalry, and fought with the Athenians and their confede- 
rates. The Argives, who made one wing of themselves, advancing 
before the rest, and in some disorder, in contempt of the enemy, aa 

* The beginning of this sentence is from Athens a thousand heavy.armed 
pointed thus in Bekker : In the end Athenians and a thousand five hundred 
of this summer t)iere Bailed to Samos A>'S>^6S* 
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being lonians, and not Kkely to sustain their charge, were by the 
Milesians overcome, and lost no less than three hundred of their men ; 
but the Athenians, when they had first overthrown the Peloponne- 
sians, and then beaten back the Barbarians and other multitude, and 
not fought with the Milemans at all, (for they, after diey were come 
from the chase of the Argives, and saw their other wmg defeated, 
went into the town,) sate down with their arms, as being now mas- 
ters of the field, close under the wall of the city. It fell out in this 
battle, that on both side the Ionics had the better of the Dorics ; 
for the Athenians overcame the opposite Peloponnesians, and the 
Milesians the Argives* The Athenians, after thev had erected their 
trophy, the place being an isthmus, prepared to take in the town with 
a wall ; supposing if they got Miletus, the other cities would easily 
eome in. 

XXVI. In the mean time it was told them about twilight, that the 
fifty-fire galleys from Peloponnesus and Sicily were bard by, and 
only not already come. For there came into Peloponnesus out of 
Sicily, by the instigation of Hermocrates, to help to consummate the 
subversion of the Athenian state, twenty galleys of Syracuse, and two 
of Selinus, and the galleys that had been preparing in Peloponnesus 
being then also ready, they were, both these and the other, com- 
mitted to the charge of Tberamenes, to be conducted by him to As- 
tyochus the admiral, and they put in first at £leus, an island over 
against Miletus. And being advertised there, that the Athenians lay 
before the town, they went from thence into the gulf of lasus, to learn 
how the affairs of the Milesians stood. Alcibiades coming on horse- 
back to Teichiussa, of the territory of Miletus, in which part of the 
gulf the Peloponnesian galleys lay at anchor, they were informed by 
him of the battle ; for Alcibiades was with the Milesians and with 
Tissaphemes present in it, and he exhorted them, unless they meant to 
lose what they had in Ionia, and the whole business, to suocour Mi- 
letus with all speed, and not to suffer it to be taken in with a wall. 

XXYII. According to this they concluded to go the next nom- 
ing and relieve it ; but Pbrynichus, when he had certain word from 
Lerus ' of the arrival of those galleys, his colleagues advising to stay 
and fight it out with their fleet, said that he would neither do it him- 
self, nor suffer tbem to do it, or any other, as long as he could hinder 
it. For seeing he might fight with them hereafter, when they should 
know against how many galleys of the enemy, and with what addi- 
tion to their own, sufficiently, and at leisure made ready, they might 
do it ; he would never, he said, for foar of being upbraided wiUi base- 
ness, be swayed to hazard battle; for it was no baseness for the 
Athenians to let their navy give way on occasion; but by what means 
soever it should fall out, it would be a great baseness to be beaten ; 
that he would not only dishonour the state, but also cast it into ex- 
treme danger, seeing that since their late losses it hath scarce been 
fit, with their strongest preparation, willingly, no nor urged by prece- 
dent necessity to undertake, how then without constraint to seek out 

< XjeruBf Bekker ; commonly put Dems ; one of tht Sporades. See Htrod. v. 13i. 
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Toluotary dangers? He therefore commanded them with all speed 
to take aboard those that were wounded, and their land-men, and 
what utensils they brought with them, but to leave behind what they 
had taken in the territory of the enemy, that their galleys might be 
the lighter, and to put off for Samos, and thence when they had all 
their fleet together to make out against the enemy as occasion should 
ofler. As Phrynichus advised this, so he put it in execution, and 
was esteemed a wise man, not then only but afterwards, nor in this 
only, but in whatsoever else he had the ordering of. Thus the Athe- 
nians presently in the evening, with their victory imperfect, dislodged 
from before Miletus, and from Samos, the Argives in haste and in 
anger for their overthrow, went home. 

XXVIII. The Peloponnesians setting forth betimes in the morn- 
ing from Teichiussa, put in at Miletus, and staying there one day, 
the next day they took with them those galleys of Chios, which had 
formerly been chased together with Chalcideus, and meant to have 
returned to Teichiussa, to take aboard such necessaries as they had 
left on shore. But as they were going, Tissaphernes came to them 
with his land-men, and persuaded them to set upon lasus, where 
Amorges the king's enemy then lay. Whereupon they assaulted 
lasus on a sudden, and (they within not thinking but they had been 
the fleet of the Athenians) took it. The greatest praise in this action 
was given to the Syracusians. Having taken Amorges^ the bastard 
son of Pissuthnes, but a rebel to the king, the Peloponnesians deli* 
vered him to Tissaphernes, to carry him, if he would, to the king, as 
he had order to do; lasus they pillaged, wherein, as being a place 
of ancient riches, the army got a very greut quantity of money, the 
auxiliary soldiers of Amorges they received, without doing them hurt, 
into their own army, being for the most part Peloponnesians ; the 
town itself they delivered to Tissaphernes, with all the prisoners, as 
well free as bond, on composition with him at a Daric stater' a head, 
and so they returned to Miletus. And from hence they sent Peda- 
ritus,* the sou of Leon, whom the Lacedaemonians had sent thither to 
be governor of Chios, to Erythrsea, and with him the bands that had 
aided Amorges by land, and made Philip governor there, in Miletus. 
And so this summer ended. 

XXIX. The next winter Tissaphernes, after he had put a garrison 
into lasus, came to Miletus, and for one month's pay (as was pro- 
mised on his part at Lacedaemon) he gave to the soldiers through the 
whole fleet after, an attic drachma' a man by the day. But for the 
rest of the time he would pay but three oboles,^ till he had asked the 
king's pleasure ; and if the king commanded it, then he said he would 
pay them the full drachma. Nevertheless on the contradiction of 
Hermocrates, general of the Syracusians, (for Theramenes was but 
9lack in exacting pay, as not being general, but only to deliver the 

1 £1 128. S|d. This diminution of their stipend pro- 

s Sometimes written Paediritus. ceeded from the counsel which Alci- 

* Seven-pence three farthings of our biades gave to Tissaphernes, as is here- 

inoney. after declared, 
^ Three-pence halfpenny fiirlhing. 
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galleys that came with hini to Astyochua,) it was agreed, that but 
for the five galleys ^ that were over and above, they should have more 
than three oboles a man. For to fifty-five galleys he allowed three 
talents a month, and to as many as should be more than that number, 
after the same proportion. 

XXX. The same winter the Athenians that were at Samoa, for 
there were now come in thirty-five galleys more from home, with 
Charminusi Strombichides, and Euctemon, their commanders, having 
gathered together their galleys, as well those that had been at Chios^ 
as all the rest, concluded, distributing to every one his charge by lot^ 
to go lie before Miletus with a fleet; but against Chios to send out 
both a fleet and an army of land-men. And they did so. For 
Stroa>bichides, Onomacles, and EuctenuNi^ with thirty galleys, and 
part of those one thousand men of arms that went to MiletuSy which 
they carried along with them in vessels for transportation of soldiers 
according to their lot, went to Chios, and the rest remaining at Samoa 
with seventy»four galleys, were mastere of the sea, and went to 
Miletus. 

XXXL Astyochus, who was now in Chios, requiring hostages in 
respect of the treasop^ after he heard of the fleet that was come with 
I'heramenes, and that the articles of the league with Tissaphemes 

> The original note of Hobbes on this fore, paid to fifty five ships for a month, 

passage is as follows : ** If they had was two talents and a half above three 

been five galleys less ; that is, but fifty, oboli a day. And hence it seems pretty 

as they were fifty-five, their pay bad clear that the complement of a Pelo* 

been four oboles a man, at three talents ponnesian ship of war was two hiui- 

to the fifty galleys for a month. Qu. dred men. 

How many men paid in a galley ? it I have another proof at hand, which 

seems but eighteen." On which Smith will confirm what hath already been 

makes the following remarks. '^ There said, and serve at the same time to as- 

is manifestly a fault here : for rpia, certain the number of men on board a 

three, in the original, should be read ship of war. In the sixth book Thncy- 

rpvSLKovra, thirty, talents a month. Mr. dides says, the Egesteans brought to 

Hobbes hath taken the pains to com- Athens sixty talents, as a month's pay 

pute, and finds that the Peloponnesian for sixty ships. He says also, that in 

ships carried eighteen men apipce. the Sicilian expedition the daily pay of 

What? only so small a crew as eigh. the Athenian seamen was raised to a 

teen men for a ship of war with three drachma a man. Now a talent a month, 

banks of oars ? or, where the comple- reckoning thirty days to the month, is 

meat was perhaps two hundred, did two min» a day ; and two min» are 

Tissaphemes only pay a tenth part of just two hundred dmchnuis. Hence it 

that number? Xenophon, in the first is plain, the complement of an Athe. 

book of his Greek history, enables us nian ship was two hundred men ; and, 

to set all to rights. Lysander is nego- according to the former computation, 

tiating with Cyrus for an increase of that of a Peloponnesian ship was, as 

pay. Cyrus insists upon the former might reasonably be expected, exactly 

agreement made by Tissapherucd, that the same. This is a farther confirmar 

every ship should receive but thirty tlon that there is a mistake in the 

minae a month. The daily pay of each printed copies of the original, as was 

was of course one minae, or one hun- said above; where, instead of three 

dred drachmas: whence it appears, talents, which amount but to £581 5s. 

that, at three oboli, or half a drachma sterling, should have been read thirty 

a man, the pay of sixty ships, each car- talents, amounting in English money to 

rying two hundred men, would be just £5,812 10s." 
thirty talents. Thirty talents, there- 
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were mended, gave over that business : and with ten galleys of Pdo-^ 
ponnesus, and ten of Chios, went thence and assaulted Pteleum» 
but not being able to take it, he kept by the shore to Clazomenae ; 
here he summoned those within to yield, with offer to such of them as 
favoured the Athenians that they might go up and dwell at Daphnus ; 
and Tamos, the deputy-lieutenant of Ionia, offered them the same* 
But they not hearkening thereunto, he made an assault on the city, 
being unwalled, but when he could not take it, he put to sea again, 
and with a miglity wind was himself carried to Phocaea and Cyme, 
but the rest of the fleet put in at Marathussa, Pele, and Drymussa^ 
islands that lie over against Clazomenae. After they had staid there 
eight days in regard of the winds, spoiling and destroying and partly 
taking aboard whatsoever goods of the Clazomenians lay without, 
they went afterwards to Phocaea and Cyme, to Astyochus. 

XXXII. \^hile Astyochus was there, the ambassadors of the 
Lesbians came to him, desiring to revolt^ from the Athenians, and as 
for him, they prevailed with him, but seeing the Corinthians and the 
other confederates were willing, in respect of their former ill success 
there, he put to sea for Chios. Whither after a great tempest, his 
galleys, some from one place and some from another, at length ar-* 
rived all. After this, Pedaritus, who was now at Erythraea, whither 
be was come from Miletus by land, came over with his forces to 
Chios. Besides those forces he brought over with him, he had the 
soldiers who were of the five galleys that came thither with Chalci- 
dens, and were left there to the number of five hundred, and armour 
to arm them. Now some of the Lesbians having promised to revolt, 
Astyochus communicated the matter with Pedaritus and the Chians^ 
alleging how meet it would be to go with a fleet and make Lesbos to 
revolt ; for that they should either get more confederates, or failing, 
they should at least weaken the Athenians. But they gave him no 
ear; and for the Chian galleys, Pedaritus told him plainly he should 
have none of them. 

XXXIII. Whereupon Astyochus taking with him five galleys of 
Corinth, a sixth of Megara, one of Hermione, and those of Laconia 
which he brought with him, went towards Miletus, to his charge; 
mightily threatening the Chians in case they should need him, not to 
help them. When he was come to Corycus in Erythraea, he staid 
there ; and the Athenians from Samos lay on the other side of the 
point, the one not knowing that the other was so near. Astyochus, 
upon a letter' sent him from Pedaritus, signifying that ther^ were some 
certain Erythraean captives, dismissed from Samos, with design to 
betray Erythraea, went presently back to Erythraea, so little he missed 
of falling into the hands of the Athenians. Pedaritus also went over 
to him, and having narrowly inquired touching these seeming traitors^ 
and found that the whole matter was but a pretence, which the men 
bad. used for their escape from Samos, they acquitted them and de- 

* pov\6iJLevoi av9i£ dtroffriivaiy Bek- • vnb vvktu lirtoroX^c, Bekker, 
ker. Duker omits a^OiQ, Wishing to Doker omits virb viiKva. A letter hav- 
tevolt again. ing come by night from Pedaritus. 
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parted, one to Chios, the other as he was going before, towards 
Miletus. 

XXXIV. In the mean time the army of the Athenians being come 
about by sea from Corycus to Argnum, lit on three long boats of the 
Cbians, which when they saw, they presently chased. But there 
arose a great tempest, and the long boats of Chios with much ado 
recovered the harbour. But of the Athenian galleys, especially such 
as followed them furthest, there perished three, driven ashore at the 
city of Chios ; and the men that were aboard them were part taken, 
and part slain ; the rest of the fleet escaped into a haven called Phoe- 
nicus, under the hill Mimas; from whence they got afterwards to 
Lesbos, and there fortified. 

XXXV. The same winter Hippocrates setting out from Pelopon- 
nesus with ten galleys of Thurium, commanded by Dorieus, the son 
of Diagoras, with two others, and with one galley of Laconia, and 
one of Syracuse, went to Cnidos ; this city was now revolted from 
Tissaphemes : and the Peloponnesians that lay at Miletus hearing of 
it, commanded that (the one half of their galleys remaining for the 
guard of Cnidos) the other half should go about Triopium, and help 
to bring in the ships which were to come from Egypt ; this Triopium 
is a promontory of the territory of Cnidias, lying out into the sea, and 
consecrated to Apollo. The Athenians on advertisement hereof, 
setting forth from Samos, took those galleys that kept guard at Trio- 
pium ; but the men that were in them escaped to land. After this, 
they went to Cnidos, which they assaulted, and had almost taken^ 
being without wall ; and the next day they assaulted it again ; but 
being less able to hurt it now than before, because they had fenced it 
better this night, and the men also were got into it that fled from their 
galleys under Triopium, they invaded and wasted the Cnidian terri-^ 
tory, and so went back to Samos. 

XXXVI. About the same time Astyochus being come to the navy 
at Miletus, the Peloponnesians had plenty of all things for the army. 
Tor they had not only sufficient pay, but the soldiers also had store 
of money yet remaining of the pillage of lasus, and the Milesians un-^ 
derwent the war with a good will. Nevertheless the former articles 
of the league made by Chalcideus with Tissaphernes seemed defec- 
tive, and not so advantageous to them as to him. Whereupon they 
agreed to new ones in the presence of Theramenes, which were 
these : 

XXXVII. *^ The agreement of the Lacedaemonians and their con-* 
** federates with king Darius and his children, and with Tissaphemes, 
** for league and amity, according to the articles following: — What- 
'' soever territories or cities belong to king Darius, or were his 
** father's, or his ancestors', against those shall neither the Lacedae- 
^' monians go to make war, nor any way to annoy them ; neither shall 
*' the Lacedaemonians, nor their confederates, exact tribute of any of 
'* those cities ; neither shall king Darius, nor any under his dominion, 
*' make war upon, or any way annoy the Lacedaemonians, or any of 
'' the Lacedaemonian confederates. — If the Lacedaemonians, or their 

confederates, shall need auy thing of the king, or the king of the 
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Lacedasmoniaos, or of their confederates, what they shall persuade 
each other to do, that if they do it, shall be good. — ^They shall, 
<* both of them, make war jointly against the Athenians and their 
^' confederates ; and when they shall give over the war, they shall 
'' also do it jointly.— Whatsoever army shall be in the king's ooun^ 
** try, sent for by the king, the king shall defray.— If any of the cities 
** comprehended in the league made with the king, shall invade the 
** king's territories, the rest shall oppose them, and defend the king to 
" the utmost of their power.-— If any city of the king's, or under his 
*"* dominion, shall invade the Lacedaemonians, or their confederates^ 
** the king shall make opposition, and defend them to the utmost of 
** his power." 

XXXVIII. After this accord made, Theramenes delivered his 
galleys into the hands of Astyochus, and putting to sea in a fly- 
boat, is no more seen. But the Athenians that were now come 
with their army from Lesbos to Chios, and were masters of the field 
and of the sea, fortified Delphinium, a place both strong to the land* 
ward, and that had also a harbour for shipping, and was not far from 
(he city itself of Chios. And the Chians, as having been disheartened 
in divers former battles, and otherwise, not only not mutually weH 
affected, but jealous one of another; for Tydeus and his accomplices 
bad been put to death by Pedaritus for Atticism^ and tlie rest of the 
city was kept in awe, but by force, and for a time stirred not against 
them. And for the causes mentioned, not conceiving themselves, nei- 
ther with their own strength, nor with the help of those that Pedaritus 
had with him, sufficient to give them battle, they sent to Miletus \» 
require aid from Astyochus. Which when be had denied them, Pe- 
daritus sent letters to Lacedflemon, complaining of the wrong. Thus 
proceeded the affairs of the Athenians at Chios. Also their fleet at 
Samoa went often out against the fleet of the enemy at Miletus ; but 
when theirs would never come out of the harbour to encounter them, 
they returned to Samoa, and lay still. 

XXXIX. The same winter, about the solstice, went out front 
Peloponnesus towards Ionia those twenty-seven galleys, which at the 
procurement of Calligetus of Megara, and Timagoras of Cyzicus^ 
were made ready by the Lacedaemonians for Phamabazus. The 
commander of them was Antisthenes, a Spartan. With him the Lace* 
daemonians sent eleven Spartans more to be of council with Astyo* 
chus, whereof Lichas, the son of Arcesilaus, was one. These bad 
commission, that when they should be arrived at Miletus, besides 
their general care to order every thing to the best, they should send 
away these galleys, either the same, or more, or fewer, into the HeU 
iespont to Phamabazus, if they so thought fit, and to appoint Clear* 
chus, the son of Rhampbias, that went along in them for commander* 
And that the same eleven, if they thought it meet, should put Astyo* 
chus from his charge, and ordain Antisthenes in his place : for they 
had him in suspicion for the letters of Pedaritus. These galleys 
holding their course from Malea through the main sea, and arriving at 
Melos, lighted on ten of the gidleyS of the Athenians, whereof three 
they took, but without the men, and fired them. And after 

3o 
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. because they feared lest those Athenian galleys that escaped from 
Jif elos, should give notice of their coming to those in Samos, (as als6 
it fell out,) they changed their course, and went towards Crete, and 
having made their voyage the longer, that it might be the safer, they 
fut in at Caunus,* in Asia. Now from thence, as being in a place 
of safety, they sent a messenger to the fleet at Miletus for a convoy. 

XL* The Chians and Pedaritus about the same time, notwith- 
standing their former repulse, and that Astyocbus was still backward, 
sent messengers to him, desiring him to come with his whole fleet to 
Jielp them, being besieged, and not to suffer the greatest of their con- 
federate cities in all Ionia to be thus shut up by sea, and ravaged by 
land, as it was. For the Chians having many slaves, more than any 
one state, except that of the Lacedaemonians, whom for their offences 
they the more ungently punished because of their number, many of 
them, as soon as the Athenians appeared to be settled in their fortifi- 
cations, ran over presently to them, and were they, that knowing the 
territory so well, did it the greatest spoil. Therefore the Chians said 
he must help them, whilst there was hope and possibility to do it, 
Delphinium being still in fortifying, and unfurnished, and greater fences 
being in making, both about their camp and fleet. Astyocbus, though 
he meant it not before, because he would have made good his threats, 
yet when he saw the confederates were willing, he was bent to have 
Telieved them. 

XLL But in the mean time came the messenger from the tw-enty* 
seven galleys, and from the Lacedaemonian counsellors that were 
come to Caunus. Astyocbus therefore esteeming the wafting in of 
those galleys, whereby they might the more freely command the sea, 
and the sa^ coming in of those Lacedtemonians, who were to look 
into his actions, a business that ought to be preferred before all 
others, presently gave over his journey for Chios, and went towards 
Caunus. As he went by the coast, he landed at Cos M eropidis, 
being unwalled, and thrown down by an earthquake which had faap^ 
pened there, the greatest verily in man's memory, and rifled it, the 
inhabitants being fled into the mountains ; and overrunning the coun- 
try, made booty of all that came in his way, saving of freemen ; but 
those he dismissed. From Cos he went by night to Cnidos; but 
found it necessary, by the advice of the Cnidians, not to land his 
men there, but to follow, as he was, after those twenty galleys of 
Athens, wherewith Charminus, one of the Athenian generals gone out 
from Samos, stood watching for those twenty-seven galleys that were 
come from Peloponnesus, the same that Astyocbus himself was going 
to convoy in. For they at Samos had had intelligence from Miletus 
of their coming, and Charminus was lying for them about Syme,' 
Cbalce,' Rhodes, and the coast of Lycia : for by this time he knew 
that they were at Caunus. 

XLI I. Astyocbus therefore desiring to out- go the report of bis 

* A <;ity of Caria. See Herodotus, ' See Herod. I. 174. 
1. 172. Livy, xlv. 25. Now called ' This island sometimes called Chal- 
Sf»phian9* cia; now CAorct, _ . . ^ 
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Gomingy went as he was to Syme, hoping to find those galleys out 
from the shore. But a shower of rain, together with the cloudiness 
of the sky, made his galleys to miss their course in the dark, and disw 
ordered them. The next morning, the fleet being scattered, the left 
wing was manifestly descried by the Athenians, whilst the rest wan^ 
dercd yet about the island ; an<} thereupon Charminus and the Athe-« 
niaus put forth against them with twenty galleys, supposing they had 
been the same galleys they were watching for from Caunus. And 
presently charging, sunk three of tliem, and hurt others, and were 
superior in the fight, till such time as (contrary to their expectation) 
the greater part of the fleet came in sight, and enclosed them about. 
Then they betook themselves to flight, and with the loss of six galleys, 
the rest escaped into the island of TeuUussa/ and from thence to 
Halicarnassus. AAer this, the Peloponnesians putting in at Cnidos, 
and joining widi those seven and twenty galleys that came from 
Caunus, went altogether to Syme^ and having there erected a trophy, 
returned again, and lay at Cnidos. 

XLILI. The Athenians, when they understood what had passed itt 
this battle, went from Samos with their whole navy to Syme. But 
aeither went they out against the navy in Cnidos, nor the navy there 
figainst them. Whereupon they took up the furniture of their galleys 
at Syme, and assaulted Loryma, a town in the continent, and so re-> 
turned to Samos. The whole navy of the Peloponnesians being at 
Cnidos, was now in repairing and refurnishing with such things as it 
wanted ; and withal, those eleven Lacedaemonians conferred with 
Tissaphernes (for he also was present) touching such things as they- 
disliked in the articles before agreed on, and concerning the war, how 
it might be carried for the future, in the best and most advantageous 
manner for them both. But Lychas was he that considered the busi- 
ness most nearly, and said, that neither the first league, nor yet the 
latter by Theramenes, was made as it ought to have been.' And that 
h would be a very hard condition, that whatsoever territories the king 
and his ancestors possessed before, he should possess the same now ; 
for so he might bring again into subjection all the islands, and the sea, 
and the Locrians, and all as far as Boeotia ; and the Lacedaemonians 
instead of restoring the Grecians into liberty, should put them into 
subjection to the rule of the Medes* Therefore he required other and 
better articles to be drawn, and not to stand to these. As for pay, in 
the new articles they would require none. But Tissaphernes chafing 
at this, went his way in choler, and nothing was done. 

XLIV. The Peloponnesians solicited by messengers from the great 
men of Rhodes, resolved to go thither, because they hoped it would 
not prove impossible with their number of seamen, and army of land 
$oldiers, to bring that island into their power ; and withal, supposed 
themselves able, with their present confederates, to maintain their 

> Sometimes put Teuglussa; by Plioy, former words. But Licbas said, that 

Seutlusa. neither of the treaties was made pro« 
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fleet without asking money any more of Tissapheroes. Presently 
therefore the same winter, they put forth from Cnidos, and arriving in 
the territorv of Rhodes at Cameirus, first frightened the commons out 
of it, that knew not of the business ; and they fled. Then the Lace- 
daemonians called together both these, and the Hhodians' of the two 
eities Lindus and leiysus, and persuaded them to revolt from the 
Athenians. And Rhodes turned to the Peloponnesians. The Athe- 
nians at the same time hearing of their design, put forth with their 
fleet from Samos, desiring to have arrived before themrand were seen 
in the main sea too late, Uiough not much. For the present they went 
away to Chalce, and thence baek to Samos, but afterwards they came 
forth with their galleys divers times, and made war agakist Rhodes 
from Chalce^ Cos, and Samos. Now the Peloponnesians did no 
more to the Rhodians but levy money amongst them, to the sum of 
thirty-two talents,' and otherwise for fourscore davs that they lay 
there, having their galleys hauled ashore, they meddled not. 

XLV. In this time, as also before the going of the Peloponnesians 
lo Rhodes, came to pass the things that follow. Alcibiades, after 
die death of Chalcideus, and battle at Miletus, being suspected by the 
Peloponnesians ; and Astyochus having received letters from them 
from Lacedaemon to put him to death, (for he was an enemy to Agis, 
and also otherwise not well trusted,) retired to Tissaphemes, first for 
fear^ and afterwards to his power hindered the affairs of the Pelopon- 
nesians; and being in every thing his instructor, he not only cut 
shorter their pay, insomuch as from a drachma* he brought it to three 
oboles, and those also not continually paid ; advising Tissaphemes to 
tell them how that the Athenians, men of a long continued skill in 
naval affairs, allowed but three oboles to their own, not so much for 
want of money, but lest the mariners, some of them growing insolent 
by superfluity, should disable their bodies by spending their money on 
such things as would weaken them, and others should quit the galleys 
with the arrear of their pay in their captain's hands for a pawn ;^ but 
also gave counsel to Tissaphemes to give money to the captains of 
the galleys, and to the generals of the several cities, (save only those 
of Syracuse,) to give way unto it. For Hermocrates, the general of 
the Syracusians, was the only man that in the name of the whole 
league stood against it. And for the cities that came to requive 
money, he would, put them back himself, and answer them in the name 
pf Tissaphemes, and say, namely to the Chians, that they were im* 
pudent men, being the richest of the Grecian states, and preserved by 
strangers, to expect nevertheless, that others for their liberty should 

1 The city of Rhodes was not then sterling, 

built. *PoSlovc tfrtiffav djrovTrjvai, • Six oboli, or seren-pence three 
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not only venture their persons, but maintain them with their purses* 
And to other states, that they did unjustly, having laid out their money 
before they revolted that they might serve the Athenians, not to 
bestow as much or more now upon themselves. And told them that 
Tissaphemes, now he made war at his own charges, had reason to be 
sparing ; but when money should come down from the king, he would 
then give them their full pay, and assist the cities as should be fit. 

XLVI. Moreover he advised Tissaphemes not to be too hasty to 
make an end of the war, nor to fetch in the Phoenician fleet which 
was making ready ; nor take more men into pay/ whereby to put the 
whole power both by sea and land into the hands of one : but to let 
the dominion remain divided into two, that the king, when one side 
troubled him, might set upon it with the other. Whereas the domi-* 
nion both by sea and land being in one, he will want by whom to pull 
down those that hold it, unless with great danger and cost he should 
come and try it out himself. But thus the danger would be less 
chargeable, (he being biit at a small part of the cost,) and he should 
wear out the Grecians one against another, and himself in the mean 
time remain in safety. He said further, that the Athenians were 
fitter to partake dominion with him than the other, for that they were 
less ambitions of power by land ; and that their speeches and actions 
tended more to the king's purpose : for that they would join with him 
to subdue the Grecians, that is to say, for themselves, as touching the 
dominion by sea ; and for the king, as touching the Grecians in the 
king's territories. Whereas the Lacedssmonians on the contrary were 
come to set them free. And it was not likely but that they that were 
come to deliver the Grecians from the Grecians, will (if they over- 
come the Athenians) deliver them also from the Barbarians. He 
save counsel, therefore, first to wear them out both, and then, when 
he had clipped, as near as he could, the wings of the Athenians, to 
dismiss the Peloponnesians out of his country. And Tissaphemes 
bad a purpose to do accordingly, as far as by his actions can be con- 
jectured : for hereupon he gave himself to believe Alcibiades as his 
best counsellor in these affairs, and neither paid the Peloponnesians 
their wages, nor would suffer them to fight by sea, but pretending the 
coming of the Phoenician fleet, whereby they might afterwards fight 
with odds, he overthrew their proceedings, and abated the vigour of 
their navy, before very puissant, and was in all things else more back- 
ward than he could possibly dissemble.' 

XLVI I. Now Alcibiades advised the king and Tissaphemes to 
this whilst he was with them, partly because he thought the same to 
be indeed the best course ; but partly also to make way for his own 
return to his country : knowing that if he destroyed it not, the time 
would one day come, that he might persuade the Athenians to recal 
him. And the best way to persuade them to it, he thought, was this; 

^' VI ''EXXijo'i xXctotft, Bekker. fiiX- adds ^vvfTrdkBfiii. And in other things 
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to make it appear unto them that he was powerful with Tissapheroes* 
Which also came to pass. For after the Athenian soldiers at Samos 
saw what power he had with him, the captains of galleys and principal 
men there, partly upon Alcibiades' own motion, who had sent to the 
greatest amongst them» that they should remember him to the best 
sort, and say that he desired to come home, so the government might 
^ be in the hands of a few, not of evil persons, nor yet of the multitude 
that cast him out; and that he would bring Tissaphemes to be their 
friend, and to war on their side ; but chiefly of their own accords had 
their minds inclined to the deposing of the popular govemmeot. 

XLVil L This business was set on foot first in the camp, and from 
thence proceeded afterwards into the city» And certain persons went 
over to Alcibiades out of Samos, and had conference with him, and 
when he had undertaken to bring to their friendship, first Tissa- 
phemes, and then the king, in case the government were taken from 
the people, (for then he said the king might the better rely upon them,) 
they that were of most power in the city, who also were the most 
toiled out, entered into great hope, both to have the ordering of the 
state at home themselves, and victory also over the enemy. And 
when they came back to Samos, they drew all such as were for thei 
purpose into an oath of conspiracy with themselves, and to the muU 
titude gave it out openly, that if Alcibiades might be recalled, and 
the people put from the government, the king would turn their friend, 
and furnish them with money. Though the multitude were grieved 
with this proceeding for the present, yet for the great hope they had 
of the king's pay, they stirred not. But they that were setting up the 
oligarchy, when they had communicated thus much to the multitude^ 
fell to consideration anew, and with more of their accomplices^ of the 
things spoken by Alcibiades. And the rest thought the matter easy^ 
and worthy to be believed ; but Phrynichus, who yet was general of 
the array, liked it not ; but thought (as the truth was) that Alcibiades 
cared no more for the oligarchy than the democracy, nor had any 
other aim in it, but only by altering the government that then was, 
to be called home by his associates* And said, they were especially 
to look to this, that they did not mutiny for the king,' who could not 
very easily be induced (the Peloponnesians being now as much 
masters at sea as themselves, and having no small cities within his 
dominions) to join with the Athenians, whom he trusted not» and to 
trouble himself, when he might have the friendship of the Peloponne-* 
siansy that never did him hurt. As for the confederate cities to whom 
they promise oligarchy, in that they themselves do put down the de-« 
mocracy, he said, he knew full well, that neither those who were 
already revolted would the sooner return to, nor those that remained 
be ever the more confirmed in their obedience thereby; for they 
would never be so willing to be in subjection, either to the. few, or to 

> biTiOQ firi oracicLffiac rtp /SacrtXti, easy for the king, the Peloponnedidos 
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the people, as they would be to have their liberty, which side soever 
should give it them. But would think that even those who are termed 
the good men/ if they had the government, w6uld give them as much 
to do as the people, being contrivers and authors to the people, of 
doing those mischiefs against them, out of which they make most 
profit to themselves ; and that if the few had the rule, then they should 
be put to death unheard, and more violently than by the former, 
whereas the people is their refuge, and moderator of the others* inso- 
lence. This, he said, he was certain that the cities thought, in that 
they had learned the same by the actions themselves. And that, 
therefore, what was yet propounded by Alcibiades, he by no means 
approved. 

XLIX. But those of the conspiracy there assembled, not only 
approved the present proposition, but also made preparation to send 
Pisander and others ambassadors to Athens, to negotiate concerning 
the reduction of Alcibiades, the dissolution of the democracy, and the 
procuring for the Athenians the friendship of Tissaphernes. 

L. Now Phrynichus knowing that an overture was to be made at 
Athens for the restoring of Alcibiades, and that the Athenians would 
embrace it ; and fearing lest being recalled he should do him a mis- 
chief, (in regard he had spoken against it,) as one that would have 
hindered the same, betook himself to this course. He sends secret 
letters to Astyochus the Lacedaemonian general, who was yet about 
Miletus, and advertised him that Alcibiades undid their affairs, and 
was procuring the friendship of Tissaphernes for the Athenians, writing 
10 plain terms the whole business, and desiring to be excused if he 
rendered evil to his enemy, with some advantage to his country. As- 
tyochus had before this laid by the purpose of revenge against Alci« 
biades, especially when he was not in his own hands, and going to 
him to Magnesia, and to Tissaphernes, related to them what adver- 
tisement he had received from Samos, and made himself the ap« 

{teacher, for he adhered (as was said) to Tissaphernes for his private 
ucre, both in this, and in divers other matters, which was also the 
cause that concerning the pay, when the abatement was made, he was 
not so stout in opposing it as he ought to have been. Hereupon Al- 
cibiades sends letters presently to those that were in office at Samos, 
accusing Phrynichus of what he had done, and requiring to have him 
put to death. Phrynichus, perplexed with this discovery, and brought 
into danger indeed, sends again to Astyochus, blaming what was past^ 
fis not well concealed, and promised now to be ready to deliver to 
him the whole army at Samos, to be destroyed ; writing from point to 
point (Samos being unwalled) in what manner he would do it; and 
saying, that since his life was brought in danger, they could not blame 
him, Uiough he did this or any other thing, rather than be destroyed 
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by his niost deadly enemies. This also Astyochus revealed to Aid* 
blades. 

LI. But Phrynichus 'having had notice betimes how he abused htm, 
and that letters about this from Alcibiades were, in a manner comei 
he anticipates the news himself, and tells the army, that whereas 
Samos was unwalled, and the galleys rid not all within, the enemy 
meant to come and assault the harbour ; that he had sure intelligence 
hereof, and that they ought therefore with all speed to raise a wall 
about the city, and put garrisons into other places thereabouts. . Now 
Phrynichus was general himself, and it was in his own power to see 
it done* They then fell to walling, whereby Samos (which they 
meant to have done howsoever) was so much the sooner walled in ; 
but not long after came letters from Alcibiades, that the army was 
betrayed by Phrynichus, and that the enemy purposed to invade the 
harbour where they lay. But now they thought not Alcibiades wor- 
thy to be believed, but rather, that having foreseen the design of the 
enemy, he went about out of malice to fasten it upon Phrynichus, as 
conscious of it likewise. So that he did him no hurt by telling it, 
but bare witness rather of that which Phrynichus had told them of 
before. 

LIT. After this Alcibiades endeavoured to incline and persuade 
Tissaphernes to the friendship of the Athenians ; for though Tissa* 
phernes feared the Peloponnesians, because their fleet was greater 
than that of the Athenians, yet if he had been able, he had a good 
will to have been persuaded by him ; especially in his anger against 
the Peloponnesians after the dbsension at Cuidos, about the leagve 
made by Theramenes, (for they were already fallen out, the Pelo* 
ponnesians being about this time in Rhodes,) wherein that which had 
been before spoken by Alcibiades, how that the coming of the Lace* 
daemonians was to restore all the cities to their liberty, was now veri* 
fied by Lichas, in that he said, it was an article not to be sufferedt 
that the king should hold those cities which he and his ancestors tbea 
or before had holden. Alcibiades, therefore, as one that laboured 
for no trifle, with all his might applied himself to Tissaphernes. 
> Lill* The Athenian ambassadors, sent from Samos with Pisaoder* 
being arrived at Athens, were making their propositions to the people* 
relating to them sumtnarily the points of their business, and princi* 
pally Ms ; that if they would call home Alcibiades, and not suffer 
llie government to remain in the hnnds of the people in such mawier 
«s it did, they might have the king for their confederate, and get the 
Tictory of the Peloponnesians. Now when many opposed that point 
touching the democracy, and the enemies of Alcibiades clamoured 
withal, that it would be a horrible thing he should return by forcing 
the government, when the Eumolpidae' and Ceryces* bear witness 

1 EumolpidfDy a family descended dors id peace, fiftiidof. They pronounced 
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against him concerning the mysteries for which he fled, and prohibited 
his return under their curse, Pisander at this great opposition and 
querimony stood out, and going amongst them, took out one by one 
those that were against it, and asked them whether, now that the Pe« 
loponnesians had as many galleys at sea to oppose them as they 
themselves had, and confederate cities more than they, and were fur- 
nished with money by the king and Tissaphernes, the Athenians 
being without, they had any other hope to save the state, but by per» 
suading the king to come about to their side 7 And they that were 
asked having nothing to answer, then in plain terms he said to them, 
^* this you ' cannot now obtain, except we administer the state with 
** more moderation, and bring the power into the hands of a few, that 
** the king may rely upon us. And we deliberate at this time, not so 
** much about the form, as about the preservation of the state; for if 
** you dislike the form, you may change it again hereafter* And 
** let us recal Alcibiades^ who b the only man that can bring this 
*^ to pass.''' 

LIV. The people hearing of the oligarchy, took it very heinously 
at first ; but when Pisander had proved evidently, that there was no 
other way of safety in the end, partly for fear, and partly because 
they hoped ag^in to change the government, they yielded. And they 
ordered, that Pisander and ten others should go and treat, both with 
Tissaphemes and with Alcibiades, as to them should seem best 
Withal, on the accusation of Pisander, against Phrynichus, they dis- 
charged both Phrynichus and Scironidas his fellow-commissioner of 
their command, and made Diomedon and Leon generals of the fleet in 
their places. Now the cause why Pisander accused Phrynichus, and 
said he had betrayed lasus and Amorges, was only this, he thought 
him a man unfit for the business now in hand with Alcibiades. And 
Pisander, after he had gone about to all those combinations, (which 
were in the city before, for obtaining of places of judicature and of 
command,) exhorting them to stand together, and advise about de- 
posing the democracy ; and when he had despatched the rest of his 
business, so as there should be no more cause for him to stay there, 
took sea with those other ten, to go to Tissaphernes. 

LV. Leon and Diomedon arriving the same winter at the Athenian 
fleet, made a voyage against Rhodes. And finding there the Pelo- 
ponnesian galleys drawn up to land, they disembarked and overcame 
in battle such of the Rhodians as made head ; and then put to se^ 
again and went to Chalce, and after this they made sharper war upon 
them from Cos ; for from thence they could better observe the Pelo- 
ponnesian navy when it should put off from the land. In this while 
there arrived at Rhodes, Xenophontidas, a Laconian, sent out of 
Chios from Pedaritus, to advertise them that the fortification of the 
Athenians there was now finished, and tha^ unless they came and re-> 
lieved them with their whole fleet, the state of Chios must utterly be 
lost. And it was resolved to relieve them. But Pedaritus in the 
mean time, with the whole power, both of his own auxiliary forces, 

[ ohK l9Ttv ipXv ya^Maif Bekker. iffiiv, Daker. This we cannot now obtak. 
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and of the Chians, made an assault upon the fortification which the 
Athenians had made about their navy, part whereof he won, and had 
got some galleys that were drawn on land. But the Athenians issuing 
out upon them, first put to flight the Chians, and then overcame also 
the rest of the army about Pedaritus, and slew Pedaritus himself, 
and took many of the Chians prisoners, and much armour. 

LVI. After this the Chians were besieged both by sea and land 
more narrowly, and groat famine was in the city ; but Pisander and 
the other Athenian ambassadors that went with him, when they came 
to Tissaphcmes, began to confer about the agreement. But Alci- 
biades (for he was not sure of Tissaphemes, because he stood in fear 
too much of the Peloponnesians, ana had a purpose besides, as Alci- 
biades himself had taught him, to weaken both sides yet more) be- 
took himself to this shift: that Tissaphernes should break off the 
treaty, by making to the Athenians exhorbitant demands. And it 
seemed that Tissaphernes and he aimed at the same thing; Tissa- 
phernes for fear, and Alcibiades for that when he saw Tissaphernes 
not desirous to agree, though the offers were never so great, he was 
unwilling to have the Athenians think he could not persuade him to 
it, but rather, that he was already persuaded and willing, and that 
the Athenians came not to him with sufficient offers. For Alcibiades 
being the man that spake for Tissaphernes, though he were also pre- 
sent, made unto them such excessive demands, that though the Athe- 
nians should have yielded to the greatest part of them, yet it must 
have been attributed to them, that the treaty went not on. For they 
demanded first, that all Ionia should be rendered, then again, the 
adjacent islands, and other things which the Athenians stood not 
against; in fine, at the third meeting, when he feared now plainly to 
be found unable to make good his word, he required, that they should 
suffer the king to build a navy and sail up and down by their coast, 
wheresoever, and with what number soever of galleys he himself 
should think good. Upon this the Athenians would treat no longer, 
esteeming the conditions intolerable, and that Alcibiades had abused 
them ; and so went away in a rage to Samos. 

LV.II. Presently after this, the same winter, Tissaphernes went to 
Caunus, intending both to bring the Peloponnesians back to Miletus, 
and also (as soon as he should have agreed to new articles, such as 
he could get) to give the fleet their pay ; and not to fall directly out 
with them, lest so many galleys wanting maintenance, should either 
be forced by the Athenians to fight, and so be overcome^ or emptied 
of men, the business might succeed with the Athenians according to 
their own desire without him. Besides, he was afraid, lest looking 
out for maintenance, they should make spoil in the continent. In 
consideration and foresight of all which things, he desired to counter- 
poise the Grecians, and sending for the Peloponnesians, he gave them 
their pay, and now made the third league as followeth : 

LVI IF. *Mn the thirteenth year of the reign of Darius, Alexippi- 
** das being Ephor in Lacedaemon, agreement was made in the plain 
" of Maeander, between the Lacedaemonians and their confederates 
** on one part, and Tissaphernes and Hieramenes^ and the sons of 
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** Pharnaces on the other part ; conceraing the affairs of the king ; 
" and of the Lacedaemonians and their confederates. — That whatso- 
'' ever country in Asia belongeth to the king, shall be the king^s still ; 
" and that concerning his own countries, it shall be lawful for the 
*' king to do whatsoever he shall think meet.—That the Laceda^mo- 
*' nians and their confederates shall not invade any the territories of 
" the king to harm them ; nor the king the territories of the Lacedae- 
** monians, or their confederates. — If any of the Lacedaemonians or 
*' their confederates shall invade the king's country to do it hurt, the 
'* Lacedaemonians and their confederates shall oppose it; and if any 
*' of the king's country shall invade the Lacedaemonians or their con- 
" federates, to do them hurt, the king shall oppose it. — That Tissa- 
" phernes shall, according to the rates agreed on, maintain the pre- 
'* sent fleet till the king's fleet arrive. — That when the king's navy 
" shall be come, the Lacedaemonians and their confederates shall 
\* maintain their own navy themselves, if they please ; or if they will 
'* have Tissaphernes to maintain it, he shall do it ; and that the Lace- 
" daemoniaus and their confederates, at the end of the war, repay Tis- 
saphernes whatsoever money they shall have received of him.-* 
When the king's galleys shall be arrived, both they and the galleys 
'* of the Lacedaemonians and their confederates, shall make the war 
'* jointly, according as to Tissaphernes and the Lacedaemonians and 
'* their confederates shall seem good. And if they will give over the 
" war against the Athenians, they shall give it over in the same 






" manner." 



LIX. Such were the articles. And after this Tissaphernes pre- 
pared for the fetching in of the Phoenician fleet, according to the 
agreement, and to do whatsoever else he had undertaken, desiring to 
have it seen, at least, that he went about it. . 

LX. In the end of this winter the Boeotians took Oropus by treason, 
having in it a garrison of Athenians. They that plotted it were cer- 
tain Eretrians, and some of Oropus itself, who were then contriving 
the revolt of Euboea ; for the place being built to keep Eretria in sub- 
jection, it was impossible, as long as the Athenians held it, but that 
it would much annoy both l^retria and the rest of Euboea. Having 
Oropus in their hands already, they came to Rhodes, to call the Pelo- 
ponnesians into Euboea. JBut the Peloponnesians had a greater 
mclination to relieve Chios, now distressed; and putting to sea, de- 
parted out of Rhodes with their whole fleet. When they were come 
about Triopium, they descried the Athenian fleet in the main sea, 
going from Chalce^ and neither side assaulting the other, they put in, 
the one fleet at Samos, the other at Miletus; for the [Peloponnesians] 
saw they could not pass to relieve Chios without a battle. Thus 
ended this winter^ and the twentieth year of this war, written by 
Thucydides. 

YEAR XXL A.C. 411. OLYMP. 92 I. 

LXI. The next summer, in the beginning of the spring, Dercy- 
lidas, a Spartan, was sent by land into Hellespont with a small army 
to work the revolt of Abydus> (a colony of the Milesians;) and the 
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Chians at the same time, whilst Astyochiis was at a stand how to 
help them, were compelled by the pressure of the siege to hazard a 
battle by sea. Now whilst Astyochus lay io Rhodes, they had re- 
ceived into the city of Chios, after the death of Pedaritus, one Leon, 
a Spartan, who came along with AnCisthenes^ as a private soldrer, 
and with him twelve galleys that lay at the guard of Miletus, whereof 
five were Thurians, four Syracusians,. one c^ Ana^a, one of Miletus^ 
and one of Leon's own. Whereupon the Chians issuing forth with 
the whole force of the city, seized a certain place of strength, and put 
forth thirty-six galleys against thbty-two of the Athenians, and fought. 
After a sharp fight, wherein the Chians and their associates had not 
the worst ; and when it began to be dark, they retired again into the 
city. 

LXII. Presently after this, Dercylidas being now arrived in Hel- 
lespont from Miletus by laud, Abydus revolted to him and to Phar- 
nabazus; and two days after revolted also Lampsacus. Strombi- 
chides having intelligence of this, made haste thither from Chios, 
with four and twenty sail of Athenians, those being also of that num- 
ber which transported his men of arms. And when he had overcome 
the Lampsacens that came out against him, and taken Lampsacus^ 
being an open town, at the first shout of their voices, and made prize 
of all the goods they found, and of the slaves, he placed the free men 
there again, and went against Abydus. But when that city neither 
yielded, nor could be taken by assault, he crossed over from Abydus 
to the opposite shore, and in oestus, a city of Chersonesus, (possessed 
heretofore by the Medes,) he placed a garrison for the custody of the 
whole Hellespont. 

LXII I. In the mean time not only the Chians had tlie sea at 
more command, but Astyochus also ; and the army at Miletus having 
been advertised what passed in the fight by sea, and that Strombi- 
chides and those galleys with him were gone away, took heart 
And Astyochus going to Chios with two galleys, fetched away the 
galleys that were there, and with the whole fleet now together, went 
against Samos. But seeing they of Samos, by reason of their jea- 
lousy one towards another, came not against him, he went back again 
to Miletus. For it was about this time that the democracy was put 
down at Athens. For after that Pisander and his fellow-ambassadom 
that had been with Tissaphemes, were come to Samos, they both as- 
sured their affairs yet better in the army, and also provoked the prin- 
cipal men of the Samians to attempt with them the erecting of the 
oligarchy: though there were then an insurrection amongst them 
against the oligarchy* And withal, the Athenians at Samos, in a 
conference amongst themselves, deliberated how, since Alcibiades 
would not, to let him alone ; (for indeed they thought him no fit man 
to come into an oligarchy,) but for themselves, seeing they were al- 
ready engaged in the danger, to take care both to keep the business 
from a relapse, and withal to sustain the war, and to contribute 
money, and whatsoever else was needful, with alacrity, out of their 
private estates, and no more to toil for other than themselves. 

LXiy» Having thus advised, they sent Pisander with half the 
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ambassadors presently home to follow the business there, with com- 
mand to set up the oligarchy in all cities they were to touch at by the 
way ; the other half they sent about, some to one part of the state, 
and some to another. And they sent away Diotrephcs to his charge, 
who was now about Chios, chosen to go governor of the cities upoa 
Thrace. He, when he came to Thasus, depot ed the people. And 
within two months at most after he was gone, the Thasians fortified 
their city, as needing no longer an aristocracy with the Athenians, but 
expecting liberty every day by the help of the Lacedaemonians. For 
there were also certain of them with the Peloponnesians, driven out 
by the Athenians; and these practised with such in the city as wercr 
for their purpose, to receive galleys into it, and to cause it to revolt. 
So that it fell out for them just as they would have it, that that estate 
of theirs, was set up without their danger, and that the people were 
deposed that would have withstood it. Insomuch as at Thasus it fell 
out contrary to what those Athenians thought who erected the oli- 
garchy ; and so in my opinion it did in many other places of their 
dominion. For the cities now grown wise, and withal resolute ia 
their proceedings sought a direct liberty, and preferred not before it 
that outside of a well-ordered government, introduced by the Athe- 
nians. .« 

LXV. They with Pisander, according to the order given them, en- 
tering into the cities as they went by, dissolved the democracies, and 
having in some places obtained also an aid of men of arms, they came 
to Athens, and found the business for the greatest part despatched to 
their hands by their complices before their coming. For certain young 
men combining themselves, had not only murdered Androcles privily, 
a principal patron of the popular government, and one that had his 
hand the farthest in the banishment of Alcibiades ; whom they slew 
for two causes, for the sway he bare amongst the people, and to gra^ 
tify Alcibiades, who they thought would return, and get them the 
friendship of Tissaphernes ; but had also made away divers men unfit 
for their design, in the same manner. They had withal an oration 
ready made, which they delivered in public, wherein they said, that 
there ought none to receive wages but such as served in the wars, nor 
to participate of the government more than five thousand ; and those 
such as by their purses and persons were best able to serve the com- 
monwealth. 

LXVL And this with the most carried a good shew, because they 
that would set forward the alteration of the state, were to have the 
managing of the same. Yet the people and the council of the bean ^ 
met still, but debated nothing, save what the conspirators thought fit. 
Nay, all that spake were of that number, and had considered before 
what they were to say. Nor would any of the rest speak against 
them for fear, and because they saw the combination was great ; and 
if any man did, he was quickly made away by one convenient means 

or other, and no inquiry made after the deed-doers, nor justice prose- 

• • 

* The senate or council of five hundred, made by lot, in which lot they used 
white and black beans. 
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cuted against any that was suspected. But the people were so quiet, 
and 80 afraid y that every man thought it gain to escape violence, 
though he said never a word. Their hearts failed them because they 
thought the conspirators more than indeed they were : and to learn 
their number, in respect of the greatness of the city, and for that they 
knew not one another, they were unable. For the same cause also 
was it impossible for any man that was angry at it, to bemoan him- 
self, whereby to be revenged on them that conspired. For he must 
have told his mind, either to one he knew not, or to one he knew aud 
trusted not. For the populars approached each other, every one with 
jealousy, as if they thought him of the plot. For indeed there were 
such amongst them as no man would have thought would ever have 
turned to the oligarchy ; and those were they that caused in the many 
that diffidence, and by strengthening the jealousy of the populars one 
against another, conferred most to the security of the few. 

LXVIL. During this opportunity, Pisander and they that were 
-with him coming in, fell in hand presently with the remainder of the 
business. And first they assembled the people, and delivered their 
opinion for ten men to be chosen with power absolute, to make a 
draught of laws, and (having drawn them) to deliver their opinioq at 
a day appointed, before the people, touching ^he best form of govern- 
ment for the city. Afterwards, when that day came, they summoped 
the assembly to Colonus, (which is a place consecrated to Neptune, 
without the city, about two furlongs off.) And they that were 
appointed to write the laws, presented this, and only this, that it 
should be lawful for any Athenian to deliver whatsoever opinion he 
pleased, imposing of great punishments upon whomsoever should either 
accuse any Ihat so spake of violating, the laws, or otherwise do him 
hurt. Now here indeed it was in plain terms propounded, that not 
any magistracy of the form before used, might any longer be in force, 
nor any fee belong unto it, but that five Pr^'tanes might be elected, 
and these five choose a hundred, and every one of this hundred take 
unto him three others. And these four hundred entering into the 
council-house, might have absolute authority to govern the state as 
they thought best, and to summon the five thousand as oft as to them 
should seem good. 

LXVIII. He that delivered this opinion was Pisander, who was 
also otherwise openly the forwardest to put down the democracy ; 
but he that contrived the whole business, how to bring it to this pass, 
and had long thought upon it, was Antiphon, a man for virtue not 
inferior to any Athenian of his time, and the ablest of any man, both 
•to devise well, and also to express well what he had devised, and 
though he came not into the assemblies of the people, nor willingly to 
any other debatings, because the multitude had him in jealousy for 
the opinion they had of the power of his eloquence ; yet when any 
roan that had occasion of suit, either in the courts of justice, or in the 
assembly of the people, came to him for his counsel, this one man was 
able to help him most. The same man, when afterwards the govern- 
ment of the four hundred went down and was vexed of the people, 
was heard plead for himself, when his life was in question for that 
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business, the best of any man to this day. Phrynichus also shewed 
himself an earnest man for the oligarchy, and that more eminently than 
any other, because he feared Alcibiades, and knew. htm to be ac- 
quainted with all his practices at Samos with Astyochus; and thought 
in all probability, that he would never return to live under the govern- 
ment of the few ; and this man in any matter of weight appeared the 
most sufficient to be relied on. Also Theramenes, the son of Agnon, 
an able man, both for elocution and understanding, was another of 
the principal of those that overthrew the democracy. So that it is no 
marvel if the business took effect, being by many and wise men con« 
dncted, though it were a hard one ; for it went sore with the Athe- 
nian people, almost a hundred years after the expulsion of the tyrants, 
to be now deprived of their liberty, having not only not been subject 
to any, but also for the half of this time, been inured to dominion over 
others. 

LXIX. When the assembly, after it had passed these things, no 
man contradicting, was dissolved, then aflerwards they brought the 
four hundred into the council-house in this manner. The Athenians 
were evermore, partly on the walls, and partly at their arms in the 
campy in regard of the enemy that lay at Decelea. On the day ap- 
pointed, therefore, they suffered such as knew not their intent to go 
forth as they were wont. But to such as were of the conspiracy, they 
quietly gave order, not to go to the camp itself, but to lag behind at 
a certain distance, and if any should oppose what was in doing, 
to take arms and keep them back. They to v^hom this charge was 
given, were the Andrians, Tenians, three hundred Carystians, and 
such of the colony of ^gina whom the Athenians had sent thither to 
inhabit, as came on purpose to this action with their own arras.* 
These things thus ordered, the four hundred, with every man a secret 
dagger, accompanied with one hundred and twenty young men of 
Greece, (whom they used for occasions of shedding blood,*) came in 
upon the counsellors of the bean, as they sat in the council-house, 
and commanded them to take their salary * and be gone, which also 
they brought ready with them for the whole time they were behind, 
and paid it to them as they went out. 

LXX. And the rest of the citizens mutinied not, but rested quiet, 
but the four hundred being now entered into the council- house, 
created Prytanes * amongst themselves by lot, and made their prayers 
atid sacrifices to the gods, all that were before usual at the entrance 
upon the government.* And afterwards, receding far from that course, 

* See b. ii. 27. * Upyrdvug, These were presidents 

s This seems to be the import of the In the council of the five hundred, in 

historian's phrase. He calls them "EX- number fifty, and in turns moderated 

Xijvec veavioKoi ; thus marking that they and put the question in that council, and 

lyere diJQTerent people from the ordinary also in the assemblies of the people, 

armed attendants of the Athenian ma- * On the first day of the year, in the 

gistracy, who were always Barbarians, month Hecatombseon, it was customary 

generally Scythians. Mitford. to oflfer sacrifices, called daiTripia, and 

3 The stated salary for a senator of to offer up prayers for the good of the 

Athens was a drachma^ or seven-pence state, at the altars of Jupiter and Mi. 

three farthings a day, nerva^ which were in the Senate house. 
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which ill the administration of the state was used by the people^ 
saving that for Alcibiades' sake they recalled not the outlaws, in 
other things they governed the commonwealth imperiously. And not 
only slew some, though not many, such as they thought fit to be 
made away, and imprisoned some, and confined others to places 
abroad, but also sent heralds to Agis, king of the Lacedcemonians, 
who was at Decelea, signifying that they would come to composition 
with him, and that now he might better treat with them, than he might 
before with the inconstant people. 

LXXI. But he not imagining that the city was yet in quiet, nor 
willing so soon to deliver up their ancient liberty, but rather, that if 
they saw him approach with great forces, they would be in tumult, 
■ot yet believing fully but that some stir or other would arise amongst 
tbem, gave no answer at all to those that came from the four hundred 
touching the composition ; but having sent for new and great forces 
out of Peloponnesus, came down himself not long after, both with the 
army at Decelea, and those new comers, to the Athenian walls, 
hoping that they would fall into his hands according to his desire, at 
least the more easily for their confusion, or perhaps, at the very first 
shout of their voices; in respect of the tumult that in all likelihood 
was to happen, both within and without the city. For, as for the 
long walls, in regard of the few defendants likely to be found upon 
them, he thought he could not fail to take them. But when he came 
near, and the Athenians were without any the least alteration within^ 
and had with their horsemen which they sent out, and a part of their 
men of arms, and of their light-armed, and of their archers, over- 
thrown some of his men that approached too near, and got some arms 
and bodies of the slain ; rectified thus, he withdrew his army again, 
and himself, and such as were with him before, staid in their place at 
Decelea ; but as for those that came last, after they had staid awhile 
in the country, he sent them home again. After this the four hun^ 
dred, notwithstanding their former repulse, sent ambassadors to Agis 
anew, and he now receiving them better, by his advice they sent am- 
bassadors also to Lacedsemon, about an agreement, being desirous of 
peace. 

LXXII. They likewise sent ten men to Samoa to satisfy the army, 
and to tell them, that the oligarchy was not set up to any prejudice of 
the city or citizens, but for the safety of the whole state, and that they 
who had their hands in it were five thousand, and not four hundred 
only ; notwithstanding that the Athenians by reason of warfare and 
employment abroad, never assembled, of how great consequence so- 
ever was the matter to be handled, so frequent as to be five thousand 
there at once. And having in other things instructed them how to 
make the best of the matter, they sent them away immediately after 
the government was changed, fearing (as also it fell out) lest the sea- 
faring multitude would not only not continue in this oligarchical form 
themselves, but (the mischief beginning there) would depose them 
also. 

LXXIII. For in Samos there was a commotion about the oli- 
garchy already, and this that follows happened about the same time 
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that the four hundred were set up in Athens. Those Samians that 
had risen against the nobility, and were of the people's side, turning; 
when Pisander came thither, at the persuasion of him, and of those 
Athenians in Samos that were his complices, conspired together to 
the number of three hundred, and were to have assaulted the rest as 
populars; and one Hyperbolus, a lewd fellow, who, not for any fear 
of his power, or for any dignity, but for wickedness of life, and 
dishonour be did the city, had been banished by ostracism, they 
slevT ;* abetted therein, both by Charminus, one of the commanders, 
and by other Athenians that were amongst them, who had given 
them their faith ; and together with these they committed other facts 
of the same kind, and were fully bent to have assaulted the popular 
side; but they having got notice thereof, made known the design, both 
to the generals Leon and Diomedon, (for these being honoured by the 
people, endured the oligarchy unwillingly,) and also to Thrasybulus' 
and Thrasyllus, whereof one was captain of a galley, and the other 
captain of a band of men of arms, and to such others continually as 
they thought stood in greatest opposition to the conspirators ; and re- 
quired of them, that they would not see them destroyed, and Samos 
alienated from the Athenians by the only means of which their domi- 
nion had till this time kept itself in the state it is in. They hearing it, 
went to the soldiers, and exhorted them one by one not to suffer it, 
especially to the Paralians, who were all Athenians, and free men, 
come thither in the galley called Paralos, and had always before 
been enemies to the oligarchy. And Leon and Diomedon, whenso- 
ever they went forth any whither, left them certain galleys for their 
guard. So that when the three hundred assaulted them, the com- 
mons of the Samians, with the help of all these^ and especially of the 
Paralians, had the upper hand, and of the three hundred slew thirty ; 
but three of the chief authors they banished, and burying in oblivion 
the fault of the rest, governed the state from that time forward as a 
democracy. 

LXXIV. The Paralos, and in it Chsereas, the son of Archestra- 
tus, a man of Athens, one that had been forward in the making of this 
change, tlie Samians and the sc^diers despatched presently away to 
Athens, to advertise them of what was done; for they knew not yet 
that the government was in the hands of the four hundred. When 
they arrived, the four hundred cast some two or three of these of the 
Paralos into prison; the rest, after they had taken the galley from 
them, and put them aboard another military galley, they commanded 
to keep guard about Euboea. But Chaereas by some means or other 
getting presently away, seeing how things went, came back to ^amos, 
and related to the army all that the Athenians had done, aggravating 

> This was the person whom the os- spirited and noble part in the close of 

tracism made in some measure famous, this history ; but the glory of his life 

and who made the ostracism quite in- was in ridding Athens soon after of 

famous. Platarch has repeated the thirty tyrants at a blow, for which he 

story thrice. See Life of NicUu; also was rewarded with a wreath of olive, 

the Nubes of Aristophanes. the most honourable recompense hb 

* Thrasybulus, whose name now oc- grateful countrymen could bestow upon 

cars for the first time, acts a very high- him. Smith, See Corn. Nepos, 

3 I 
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it to the utmost; as that they punished every man with stripes, to the 
end that none should contradict the doings of those that bore rule ; 
and that their wives and children at home were abused ; and that 
they had an intention farther to take and imprison all that were of kin 
to any of the army who was not of their faction, to the intent to kill 
them if they of Samos would not submit to their authority. And 
many other things he told them, adding lies of bis own. 

LXXV. When they heard this, they were ready at first to have 
fallen upon the chief authors of the oligarchy, and upon such of the 
rest as were partakers of it ; yet afterwards, being hindered by such 
as came between, and advised them not to overthrow the state, the 
enemy lying so near with their galleys to assault them, they gave it 
over. After this, Thrasybulus, the son of Lycas, and Thrasyllus, (for 
these were the principal authors of the change,) determining now 
openly to reduce the state at Samos to a democracy, took oaths of all 
the soldiers, especially of the oligarchicals, the greatest they could 
devise, both that they should be subject to the democracy, and agree 
together, and also that they should zealously prosecute the war 
against the Peloponnesians and withal be enemies to the four hun- 
dred, and not have to do with them by ambassadors. The same oath 
was taken by all the Samians that were of age, and the Athenian sol- 
diers communicated with them their whole affairs, together with what- 
soever should succeed of their dangers. For whom and for themselves 
they made account there was no refuge of safety, but that if either 
the four hundred, or the enemy at Miletus overcame them, they must 
needs perish. 

LXXVI. So there was a contention at this time, one side compel- 
ling the city to a democracy ; the other, the army, to an oligarchy. 
And presently there was an assembly of the soldiers called, wherein 
they deprived the former commanders, and such captains of galleys as 
they had in suspicion of their charge, and chose others, both captains 
of galleys and commanders, in their places, of whom Thrasybulus and 
Thrasyllus were two. And they stood up and encouraged one an- 
other, both otherwise and with this, that they had no cause to be de- 
jected for the cities revolting from them ; for they at Athens being the 
lesser part had forsaken them, who were not only the greater part, 
but also every way the better provided. For they having the whole 
navy, could compel the rest of the cities subject to them to pay in 
their money as well now as if they were to set out from Athens itself. 
And that they also had a city, namely, Samos, no weak one, but 
even such a one, as when they were enemies, wanted little of taking 
the dominion of the sea from the Athenians. That the seat of the 
war was the same it was before ; and that they should be better able 
to provide themselves of things necessary, having the navy, than they 
should be that were at home in the city. And that they at Athens 
were masters of the entrance of Peiraeus both formerly by the favour 
of them at Samos, and that now also, unless they restore them the 
government, they shall again be brought to that pass, that those at 
Samos shall be better able to bar them the use of the sea, than they 
shall be to bar it them of Samos. That it was a trifle, and worth 
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nothing which was conferred to the overcoming of the enemy by the 
city, and a small matter it would be to lose it, seeing they had neither 
any more silver to send them, (for the soldiers shifted for themselves,) 
nor yet good direction, which is the thing for which the city hath the 
command of the armies. Nay, that in this point they erred who 
were at Athens, in that they had abrogated the laws of their country, 
whereas they at Samos did both observe the same themselves, and 
endeavour to constrain the other to do so likewise. So that such of 
them in the camp as should give good counsel, were as good as they 
in the city. And that Alcibiades, if they would decree his security 
and his return, would with all his heart procure the king to be their 
confederate. And that which is the main thing, if they failed of all 
other helps, yet with so great a fleet they could not fail of many 
places to retire to, in which they might find both city and territory. 

LXXVJI. When they had thus debated the matter in the assem- 
bly, and encouraged one another, they made ready, as at other times, 
whatsoever was necessary for the war. And the ten ambassadors 
who were sent to Samos from the four hundred, hearing of this by 
the way at Delos, whither they were come already, staid still there. 

LXXVILI. About the same time also the soldiers of the Pelo<- 
ponnesian fleet at Miletus murmured amongst themselves, that Asty- 
ochus and Tissaphernes overthrew the state of their affairs, Astyo- 
chus in refusing to fight, both before, when their own fleet was 
stronger, and that of the Athenians but small, and also now, whilst 
they were said to be in sedition, and their fleet divided; and in ex« 
pecting the Phoenician fleet in fame not in fact to come from Tissa- 
phernes ; and Tissaphernes, in that he not only brought not in that 
fleet of his, but also impaired theirs, by not giving them their pay, 
neither fully nor continually ; and that they therefore ought no longer 
to delay time, but to hazard battle. This was urged principally by 
the Syracusians. 

LXXIX. Astyoohus and the confederates, when they heard of the 
murmur, and had in council resolved to fight, especially after they 
were informed that Samos was in a tumult, putting forth with their 
whole fleet, to the number of one hundred and twenty-one sail, with 
order given to the Milesians to march by land to the same place, went 
to Mycale. But the Athenians being come out from Samos with 
their fleet of eighty-two galleys, and riding now at Glance, of the 
territory of Mycale, (for in this part toward Mycale, Samos is but a 
little way from the continent,) when they descried the Peloponnesian 
fleet coming against them, put in again to Samos, as not esteeming 
themselves a sufficient number to hazard their whole fortune on the 
battle. Besides they staid for the coming of Strombichides from 
Hellespont to their aid, (for they saw that they of Miletus had a de- 
sire to fight,) with those galleys that went from Chios against Aby- 
dus ; for they had sent to him before. So these retired into Samos ; 
but the Peloponnesians putting in at Mycale, there encamped, as also 
did the land forces of the Milesians, and others of the country there- 
abouts. The next day, when they meant to have gone against Samos, 
they received news that Strombichides with his galleys was arrived 
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out of Hellespont, and thereupon returned presently to Miletus. Then 
the Athenians on the other side, with the addition of these galleys, 
went to Miletus, being now one hundred and eight sail, intending to 
fight ; but when nobody came out against them, they likewise went 
back to Sam OS. 

LXXX. Immediately after this, the same summer, the Pelopon- 
nesiaos, who refused to come out against the enemy, as holding them- 
selves with their whole fleet too weak to give them battle, and were 
now at a stand how to get money for the maintenance of so great a 
number of galleys, sent Clearchus, the son of liharophias, with forty 
galleys, (according to the order at first from Peloponnesus,) to Phar- 
nabazus. For not only Pharnabazus himself had sent for, and pro- 
mised to pay them, but they were advertised besides, by ambassadors, 
that Byzantium had a purpose to revolt. Hereupon these Pelopon- 
nesian galleys having put out into the main sea, to the end that they 
might not be seen as they passed by, and tossed with tempests, part 
of them, (which were the greatest number,) and Clearchus with them, 
got into Delos, and came afterwards to Miletus again ; (but Clearchus 
went thence again into the Hellespont by land, and had the con^mand 
there,) and part under the charge of Elixus, a Megarean, (which were 
ten sail,) went safely through into the Hellespont, and caused Byzan- 
tium to revolt. And after this, when they of Samos heard of it, they 
sent certain galleys into Hellespont to oppose them, and to be a 
guard to the cities thereabouts ; and there followed a small fight be- 
tween them, of eight galleys to eight, before Byzantium, 

LXXXI. In £o mean time, they that were in authority at Samos, 
and especially Thrasybulus, who after the form of government changed 
was still of the mind to have Alcibiades recalled, at length, in an 
assembly, persuaded the soldiers to the same ; and when they had 
decreed for Alcibiades, both his return and his security, he went to 
Tissaphernes and fetched Alcibiades to Samos, accounting it their 
only means of safety, to win Tissaphernes from the Peloponnesians to 
themselves. An assembly being called, Alcibiades complained of 
and lamented the calamity of his own exile, and speaking much of 
the business of the state, gave them no small hopes of the future time, 
hyperbolically magnifying his own power with Tissaphernes, to the 
end that both they who held the oligarchy at home, might the more 
fear him, and so the conspiracies dissolve, and also those at SaBMW 
the more honour him, and take better heart unto themselves ; and 
withal that the enemy might object the same to the utmost to Tissa- 
phernes, and fall from their present hopes. Alcibiades, therefore, 
with the greatest boast that could be, affirmed that Tissaphernes had 
undertaken to him, that as long as he had any thing left, if he might 
but trust the Athenians, they should never want for maintenance, no, 
though he should be constrained to make money of his own bed; 
and that he would fetch the Phoenician fleet now at Aspendus, not 
to the Peloponnesians, but to the Athenians. And that then only he 
would rely upon the Athenians when Alcibiades called home, should 
undertake for them. 

LXXXn. Hearing this and much more, thc^ chose him presently 
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for general, together with those that were before, and committed to 
them the whole government of their affairs. And now there was not 
a man that would have sold his present hopes, both of subsisting 
themselves, and being revenged of the four hundred, for any good in 
the world ; and were ready even then, on those words of his, con- 
temning the enemy there present, to set sail for Peimeus. But he, 
though many pressed it, by all means forbade their going against 
Peirseus, being to leave their enemies so near ; but since they had 
chosen him general, he was, he said, to go to Tissaphernes first, and 
to despatch such business with him as concerned the war. And as 
soon as the assembly brake up, he took his journey accordingly, to 
the end that he might seem to communicate every thing with him, and 
for that he desired also to be in more honour with him, and to shew 
that he was general, and a man capable to do him good or hurt ; and 
it happened to Alcibiades that he awed the Athenians with Tissa- 
phernes, and Tissaphernes with the Athenians. 

LXXXIII. When the Peloponnesians that were at Miletus heard 
that Alcibiades was gone home, whereas they mistrusted Tissaphernes 
before, now they much more accused him. For it fell out, that when 
at the coming of the Athenians with their fleet before Miletus, they 
refused to give them battle, Tissaphernes became thereby a great deal 
slacker in bis payment, and besides that he was hated by them before 
this for Alcibiades' sake, the soldiers now meeting in companies apart, 
reckoned up one to another the same matters which they had noted 
before; and some also men of value, and not the common soldier 
alone, recounted this withal, how they had never had their full stipend, 
that the allowance was but small, and yet not continually paid ; and 
that unless they either fought, or went to some other place where they 
might have maintenance, their men would abandon the fleet, and that 
the cause of all this was in Astyochus, who for private lucre gave 
way to the humour of Tissaphernes. 

LXXXIV. Whilst these were upon this consideration, there hap- 
pened also a certain tumult about Astyochus. For the mariners of 
the Syracusians and Thuriaus, by how much they were a multitude 
that bad greater liberty than the rest, with so much the stouter im- 
portunity they demanded their pay. And he not only gave them 
somewhat an insolent answer, but also threatened Dorieus, that 
amongst the rest spake for the soldiers under himself, and lifted up his 
staff against him.* When the soldiers saw that, they took up a cry 
like seamen indeed all at once, and were running upon A styochus ta 
have struck him ; but foreseeing it he fled to an altar, and was not 
stricken, but they were parted again. The Milesians also took in a 
certain fort in Miletus, built by Tissaphernes, having privily assaulted 
it, and cast out the garrison that was within it These things were 
by the rest of the confederates, and especially by the Syracusians, 
well approved of, but lichas liked them not; saying, it behoved the 
Milesians, and the rest dwelling within the king's dominion, to have 
obeyed Tissaphernes in all moderate things, and till such time as the 

1 Th^ staff, PaKrtipia^ was among the Grecian generals a mark of distinction. 
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war should have been well despatched, to have courted him. And 
the Milesians for this, aud other things of this kind, were offended 
with Licbas, and afterwards, when be died of sickness, would not 
permit hi m to be buried in that place where the Lacedaemonians then 
present would have had him. 

LXXXV. Whilst they were quarrelling about tbeir business with 
Astyochus and Tissaphemes, Mindarus comes in from Lacedaemon to 
succeed Astyochus in his charge of the fleet, and takes the command 
on himself; but Astyochus departed. But with him Tissaphemes 
sent a Carian, named Gaulites, one that spake both the languages,' 
both to accuse the Milesians about the fort, aud also to make an apo- 
logy for himself, knowing that the Milesians went principally to ex- 
claim upon him, and that Hermocrates went with them, and would 
bewray how Tissaphemes undid the business of the Peloponnesians 
with Alcibiades, and dealt on both hands. For he was continually 
at enmity with him about the payment of the soldiers' wages ; ana 
in the end, when Hermocrates was banished from Syracuse, and 
other commanders of the Syracusian fleet, namely, Potamis, Mis- 
con, and Damarchus, were arrived at Miletus, Tissaphemes lay more 
heavy upon him, being an outlaw, than before, and accused him 
amongst other things, that he had asked him money, and because he 
could not have it, became his enemy. So Astyochus and Hermo- 
crates, and the Milesians, went their way to Lacedaemon ; but Alci- 
biades by this time was come back from Tissaphemes to Samos. 

LXXXV L And those ambassadors of the four hundred, who had 
been sent out before to mollify and to inform those of Samos, came 
from Delos, now, whilst Alcibiades was present, and an assembly 
being called, they offered to speak. But the soldiers at first would 
not hear them, but cried out to have them put to death, for that they 
had deposed the people ; yet afterwards with much ado they were 
calmed, and gave them hearing. They declared, that the change had 
been made for the preservation of the city, not to destroy it, nor to 
deliver it to the enemy ; for they could have done that before now, 
when the enemy during their government assaulted it. That every 
one of the five thousand was to participate of the government in their 
turns. And their friends were not, as Chaereas had laid to their 
charge, abused, nor had any wrong at all, but remained every one 
quietly upon his own ; but though they delivered this and much more, 
yet the soldiers believed them not, but raged still, and declared their 
opinions, some in one sort, some in another, most agreeing in this, 
to go against Peiraeus. And now Alcibiades appeared to be the first 
and principal man in doing service to the commonwealth. For when 
the Athenians at Samos were carried headlong to invade themselves, 
(in which case most manifestly the enemy had presently possessed 
himself of Ionia and Hellespont,) it was thought that he was the man 
diat kept them from it. Nor was there any man at that time able to 
have held in the multitude but himself. He both made them to desist 
ftom the voyage, and turned off from the ambassadors those that were 

> Both Greek and Persian. 
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in their own particular incensed against them; whom also he sent 
away, giving them their answer himself: that he opposed not the 
government of the five thousand, but willed them to remove the four 
hundred, and to establish the council that was before of five hundred. 
That if they had frugally cut off any expense, so that such as were 
employed in the wars might be the better maintained, he did much 
commend them for it. And withal, he exhorted them to stand out, 
and give no ground to their enemies; for that as long as the city 
held out, there was great hope for them to compound ; but if either 
part miscarry once, either this at Samos, or the other at Athens, there 
would none be left for the enemy to compound withal. There chanced 
to be present also the ambassadors of the Argives, sent unto the 
popular faction of the Athenians in Samos, to assist them. These 
Alcibiades commended, and appointed to be ready when they should 
be called for, and so dismissed them. These Argives came in with 
those of the Paralos that had been bestowed formerly in the military 
galley by the four hundred, to go about Euboea, and to convey Lses- 
podias, Aristophon, and Milesias, ambassadors from the four hundred 
to Lacedaemon ; who, as they sailed by Argos, seized on the ambas- 
sadors, and delivered them as principal men in deposing of the people, 
to the Argives, and returned no more to Athens, but came with the 
galley they then were in to Samos, and brought with them these am- 
bassadors from the Argives. 

LXXXVII. The same summer Tissaphernes, at the time that the 
Peloponnesians were offended with him most, both for the going home 
of Alcibiades, and divers other things, as now manifestly Atticizing, 
with purpose, as indeed it seemed, to clear himself to them concern- 
ing his accusations, made ready for his journey to Aspendus for the 
Phoenician fleet, and willed Lichas to go along with him ; saying that 
he would substitute Tamos his deputy-lieutenant over the army, to 
pay the fleet whilst himself was absent. This matter is diversely re- 
ported, and it is hard to know with what purpose he went to Aspen- 
dus, and yet brought not the fleet away with him. For it is known that 
one hundred and forty-seven sail of Phoenicians were come forward as 
far as Aspendus, but why they came not through, the conjectures are 
various. Some think it was upon design (as he formerly intended) to 
wear out the Pcloponuesian forces, (for which cause also Tamos, who 
had that charge, made no better, but rather worse, payment than him- 
self.) Others, that having brought the Phoenicians as far .ak Aspen- 
dus, he might dismiss them for money ; (for he never meant to use 
their service.) Some again said it was because they exclaimed so 
against it at Lacedtemon, and that it might not be said he abused 
them, but that he went openly to a fleet really set out. For my 
own part, I think it most clear, that he brought not those galleys 
in, that he might wear out, and balance the Grecians. Consuming 
them, in that he went thither and delayed the time; and equal- 
izing them, in that bringing them to neither, he made neither party the 
stronger. For if he had had a mind to end the war, it is manifest he 
might have been sure to have done it. For if he had brought them 
to the Lacedaemonians, in all reason he had given them the victory. 
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who had a navy already, rather equal than inferior to that of their 
•enemies. But that which hurt them most, was the pretence he alleged 
for not bringing the fleet in, for he said they were not so many sail as 
the king had ordained to be got together. But sure he might have 
ingratiated himself more in this business, by despatching it with less 
cf the king's money, than by spending more. But whatsoever was 
his purpose, I'issaphernes went to Aspendus, and was with the Phoe- 
nicians, and by his own appointment the Peloponnesians sent Philip, 
a Lacedaemonian, with him with two galleys, as to take charge of the 
fleet. 

LXXXVIII. Alcibiades, when he heard that Tissaphernes was 
gone to Aspendus, goes after him with thirteen galleys, promising to 
those at Samos a safe and great benefit, which was, that he would 
^ther bring those Phoenician galleys to the service of the Athenians, or 
at least hinder their coming to the Peloponnesians, knowing, as is 
likely, the mind of Tissaphernes by long acquaintance, that he meant 
not to bring them on, and desiring, as much as he could, to procure 
liim the ill-will of the Peloponnesians, for the friendship shewn to 
himself and to the Atlienians, that he might thereby the better engage 
him to take their part. So he presently put to sea, holding his course 
for Phaselis and Caunus upwards. 

LXXXIX. The ambassadors of the four hundred being returned 
from Samos to Athens, and having related what they had in charge 
from Alcibiades, how that he exhorted them to hold out, and not 
give ground to the enemy, and that he had great hopes to reconcile 
them to the army, and to overcome the Peloponnesians ; whereas 
many of tlie sharers in the oligarchy were formerly discontented, and 
would gladly, if they could have done it safely, have quitted the busi- 
ness, they were now a great deal more confirmed in that mind. 
And already they had their meetings apart, and did cast aspersions 
on the government, and had for their ring-leaders some of the heads 
of the oligarchicals, and such as bare office amongst them, as The- 
ramenes,' the son of Agnon, and Aristocrates, the son of Scellias,' 
and others, who, though they were partakers with the foremost in the 
affairs of state, yet feared, as they said, Alcibiades and the army at 
•Samos ; and joined in the sending of ambassadors to Lacedsemon,' 
because they were loath, by singling themselves from the greater Dum- 
ber, to hurt the state : not that they dismissed the state into the hands 
of a very few ; but said that the five thousand ought in fact to be as- 
signed, and not in voice only, and the government to be reduced to a 
greater equality. And this was indeed the form pretended in words 
by the four hundred. But the most of them through private ambitioa 
fell upon that, by which an oligarchy made out of a democracy is 

> This TberameDes was deeply con- Bominally one of the thirty iyranta; by 
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chiefly overthrown. For at once they claimed every one, not to be* 
equal, but to be far the chief. Whereas in a democracy, when elec- 
tion is made, because a man is not overcome by his equals, he can 
better brook it. But the great power of Aicibiades at Samos, and 
the opinion they had that the oligarchy was not likely to last, was it 
that most evidently encouraged them ; and thereupon they every one 
contended, who should most eminently become the patron of the 
people. 

XC. But those of the four hundred that were most opposite to such 
a form of government, and the principal of them, both Phrynichus 
(who had been general at Samos, and was ever since at difference 
with Aicibiades) and Aristarchus, a man that had been an adversary 
to the people, both in the greatest manner, and for the longest time ; 
and Pisander and Antiphon, and others of the greatest power, not 
only formerly, as soon as they entered into authority, and afterwards 
when the state at Samos revulted to the people, sent ambassadors to 
Lacedaemon, and bestirred themselves for the oligarchy, and built a 
wall in the place called Eetioneia, but much more afterwards, when 
their ambassadors were come from Samos, and that they saw not 
only the populars, but also some others of their own party, thought 
trusty before, to be now changed. And to Laced semon they sent 
Antiphon and Phrynichus, with ten others, with all possible speed, 
as fearing their adversaries, both at home and at Samos, with com- 
mission to make a peace with the Lacedaemonians on any tolerable 
conditions whatsoever or howsoever, and in this time went on with 
the building of the wall in Eetioneia with greater diligence than be- 
fore. The scope they had in this wall, as it was given out by The- 
ramenes, the son of Agnon, was not so much to keep out those of 
Samos, in case they should attempt by force to enter into Peiraeus, as 
at their pleasure to be able to let in both the galleys and the land 
forces of the enemies. For this Eetioneia is the pier of the Peiraeus, 
close unto which is the mouth of the haven; and therefore they built 
this wall, so to another wall, that was built before to the continent, 
that a few men lying within it, might command the entrance. For 
the end of each wall was brought to the tower upon the very mouth 
of the haven, as well of the old wall towards the continent, as of the 
new which was built within it to the water. They built also an open 
ground- gallery,' an exceeding great one, and close to their new wall 
within Peiraeus, and were masters of it, and constrained all men, as 
well to bring thither their corn, which they had already come in, as 
to unload there whatsoever should come in afterward, and to take 
and sell it from thence. 

XCL These things Ther«menes murmured at long before, and 
when the ambassadors returned from Laoedaemon, without compound- 
ing for them all in general, he gave out, that this wall would endanger 
the undoing of the city. For at this very instant there happened to 
be riding on the coast of Laconia, forty-two galleys, (amongst which 
were some of Tareutum, some of Locri, some Italians, and some 

3 K 
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Sicilians,) set out from Peloponnesus «t the instance of the Euboeans, 
bound for £ub<Ba» and commanded by Agesandridas, the son of 
Agesander, a Spartan ;* which Theramenes said were coming, not so 
much towards £ub<Ba, as towards those that fortified in Eetionda, 
and that if they were not looked to, they would surprise the city. 
Now some matter might indeed be gathered also from those that were 
accused, so that it was not a mere slander. For their principal de- 
Hgn was to retain the' oligarchy, with dominion over their confede- 
ilttes ; but if they failed of that, yet being masters of the galleys, and 
of the fortification, to have subsisted free themselves ; if barred of 
that, then, rather than to be the only men to suffer death under the 
restored democracy, to let in the enemy, and without either navy or for- 
tification, to have let what would have become of the city, and to 
have compounded for the safety of their own persons. 

XCII. Therefore they went diligently on with the fortification, 
wherein were wickets and entries, and back-ways for the enemy, and 
desired to have it finished in time. And though these things were 
spoken but amongst a few before, and in secret, yet when Phrynichus, 
after his return from his Lacedaemonian embassy, was by a certain 
watchman wounded treacherously in the market-place, when it was full, 
as he went from the counciUhouse, and not far from it fell instantly 
dead ; and the murderer escaped ; and that one of his accomplices, 
an Argive, taken by the four hundred and put to the torture, would 
confess no man of those named to him, nor any thing else, saving 
this, that many men used to assemble at the house of the captain of 
the watch, and at other houses ; then at length, because this accident 
bred no alteration, Theramenes and Aristocrates, and as many other, 
either of the four hundred, or out of that number, as were of the same 
faction, proceeded more boldly to assault the government. For now 
also the fleet being come about from Laconia, and lying upon the 
coast of Epidaurus, had made incursions upon iEgina. And The* 
ramenes thereupon alleged, that it was improbable that those galleys^ 
holding their course for Eubcea, would have put in at JEgina, and 
then have gone back again to lie at Epidaurus, unless they had been 
sent for by such men as he had ever accused of the same ; and that 
therefore there was no reason any longer to sit still. And in the end^ 
after many seditious and suspicious speeches, they fell upon the state 
in good earnest. For the soldiers that were in Peirseus, employed in 
fortifying Eetioneia, (amongst whom was also Aristocrates, captain of 
a band of men, and his band with him,^ seized on Alexicles, principal 
commander of the soldiers under the four hundred, an eminent man of 
the other side, and carrying him into a house, kept him in hold. As 
soon as the news hereof was brought unto the four hundred, (who 
chanced at the same time to be sitting in the council-house,) they 
were ready all of them presently to have taken arms, threatening The* 
ramenes and his faction. He to purge himself was ready to go with 

> AgesandridaSythesonof Agesander, ' ri^v tavrov fvKrfv ix*^9 Bekker. 
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them, and to help to rescue Alexicles, and taking with him one of the 
eommandersy who was also of his faction, went down into Peiraeu8» 
To help him went also Aristarchus, and certain horsemen of the 
younger sort. Great and terrible was the tumult. For in the city 
they Uiought Peiraeus was already taken, and him that was laid in 
hold slain, and in Peiraeus they expected every hour the power of 
the city to come upon them. At last, the ancient men stopping them 
that ran up and down the city to arm themselves, and Thucydides 
of Pharsalus, the city's host, being then there, going boldly an<i 
close up to every one he met, and crying out unto them, not to de- 
stroy their country, when the enemy lay so near waiting for an ad- 
vantage, with mudi ado quieted them, and held their hands from 
spilling their own blood. Tberamenes coming into Peiraeus, (for he 
also had command over the soldiers,) by his exclaiming, made a shew 
of being angry with them ; but Aristarchus, and those that were of 
the contrary side, were extremely angry in good earnest. Neverthe- 
less the soldiers went on with their business, and repented not a jot 
of what they had done. Then they asked Theramenes, if he thought 
this fortification were made to any good end, and whether it were no| 
better to have it demolished* And he answered, that if they thought 
good to demolish it, he also thought the same. At which word they 
presently got up, both the soldiers, and also many others of Peiraeus, 
and fell to digging down of the wall. Now the provocation that they 
used to the multitude was in these words : that <' whosoever desired 
*' that the sovereignty should be in the five thousand instead of the 
** four hundred, ought also to set himself to the work in hand." For, 
notwithstanding all this, they thought fit as yet to veil the democracy 
with the name of the five thousand, and not to say plainly, '* whoso- 
'< ever will have the sovereignty in the people," lest the five thousand 
should have been extant indeed, and so a man by speaking to some 
or other of them, might do hurt to the business through ignorance* 
And for this cause it was, that the four hundred would neither let the 
five thousand be extant, nor yet let it be known that they were not* 
For to make so many participant of the affairs of state, they thought 
was a direct democracy, but to have it doubtful, would make them 
afraid of one another, 

XGIII. The next day the four hundred, though out of order, yet 
met together in the council-house, and the soldiers in Peiraeus having 
set at large Alexicles, whom they had before imprisoned, and quite 
rased the fortification, came into the theatre of Bacchus near to Mu- 
nychia, and there sat down with their arms, and presently, according, 
as they had resolved in an assembly then holden, marched into the 
city, and there sat down again in the Anaceum.* To this place came 
to them certain men elected by the four hundred, and man to man 
reasoned and persuaded with such as they saw to be of the mildest 
temper, both to be quiet themselves, and to restrain the rest ; saying* 

* The temple of Castor and Pollux, who were called 'Avcucts, Id this place 
Blares were exposed to sale. 
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that not only the five thousand should be made known who they were, 
but that out of these such should be chosen in turns, to be of the four 
hundred, as the five thousand should think good ; and entreating them 
by all means, that they would not in the mean time overthrow the 
city, and force it into the hand of the enemy. Hereupon the whole 
number of the men of arms, after many reasons alleged to many men, 
grew calmer, and feared most the loss of the whole city. And it was 
agreed betwixt them, that an assembly should be held for making of 
accord, in the temple of Bacchus, at a day assigned* 

XCIV. When they came to the temple of Bacchus, and wanted 
but a little of a full assembly, came news that Agesandridas with his 
forty ^two galleys, came from Megara along the coast towards Sala* 
mis ; and now there was not a soldier but thought it the very same 
thing that Theramenes and his party had before told them, that those 
galleys were to come to the fortification, and that it was now demo-* 
lished to good purpose. But Agesandridas, perhaps upon appoint- 
ment, hovered upon the coast of Epidaurus, and thereabouts ; but it 
is likely, that in respect of the sedition of the Athenians, he staid in 
those parts with hope to take hold of some good advantage. Howso- 
ever it was, the Athenians, as soon as it was told them, ran presently 
with all the power of the city down to Peiraeus ; less estecnning their 
domestic war, than that of the common enemy, who was not now far 
off, but even in the haven. And some went aboard the galleys that 
were then ready, some launched the rest, and others ran to defend the 
walls and mouth of the haven. 

XCV. But the Peloponnesian galleys being now gone by, and 
got about the promontory of Sunium, cast anchor between Thoricus 
and Prasiae, and put in afterwards at Oropus. The Athenians with 
all speed, constrained to make use of tumultuary forces, such as a 
city m time of sedition might afford, and desirous with all haste to 
make good their greatest stake, (for Euboea, since they were shut out 
of Attica, was all they had,) sent a fleet under the command of Thu- 
mochares * to Eretria. Which arriving with those galleys that were in 
Euboea before, made up the number of thirty-six sail ; and they were 
presently constrained to hazard battle. For Agesandridas brought 
out his galleys from Oropus, when he had first there dined. Now 
Oropus is from Eretria about threescore furlongs of sea. Whereupon 
the Athenians also, as the enemy came towards them, began to em- 
bark, supposing that their soldiers had been somewhere near unto the 
galleys ; but it fell out that they were gone abroad to get their dinner, 
not in the market, (for by set purpose of the Eretrians, to the end 
that the enemy might fall upon the Athenians that embarked slowly, 
before they were ready, and force them to come out and fight, nothing 
was there to be sold,) but in the outmost houses of the city. There 
was beside a sign set up at Eretria to give them notice at Oropus at 
what time to set forward. The Athenians, drawn out by this.device^ 
and fighting before the haven of Eretria, made resistance nevertheless 

' Thumochares, Bekker ; commonly put Timochari?. 
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for awhile, but afterwards they turned their backs and were chased 
ashore. Such as tied to the city of the £retrians, taking it for their 
friend, were handled motk cruelly, and slaughtered by them of the 
town ; but such as got to the fort in Eretria, holden by the Athe^ 
nians, saved themselves : and so did so many of their galleys as got 
to Chalcis. The Peloponnesians^ after they had taken twelve Athe- 
nian galleys with the men, whereof some they slew, and some they 
took prisoners, erected a trophy ; and not long after, having caused 
all £ub(£a to revolt, save only Oreus,* (which the Athenians held with 
their own forces) they settled the rest of their business there. 

XGVI. When the news of that which had happened in Euboea 
was brought to Athens, it put the Athenians into the greatest asto- 
nishment that ever they had been in before. For neither did their loss 
in Sicily, though then thought great, nor any other at any time, so 
much affright them as this. For now, when the army at Samos was 
in rebellion, when they had no more galleys, nor men to put aboard, 
when they were in sedition amongst themselves, and in continual ex- 
pectation of falling together by the ears, then in the neck of all, ar- 
rived this great calamity ; wherein they not only lost their galleys, 
but also, which was worst of all, Euboea, by which they had received 
more commodity than by Attica. How then could they choose but 
be dejected ? But m(^t of all they were troubled, and that for the 
nearness, with a fear lest upon this victory the enemy should take cou^ 
rage, and come immediately into Peira^us, now empty of shipping, of 
which they thought nothing wanting, but that they were not there aL 
ready. And had they been any thing adventurous, they might easily 
have done it, and then had they staid there and besieged them, they 
had not only increased the sedition, but also compelled the fleet to 
come away from Ionia, to the aid of their kindred and of the whole 
city, though enemies to the oligarchy ; and in the mean time got the 
Hellespont, Ionia, the islands, and all places even to Euboea, and 
as one may say, the whole Athenian empire, into their power. But 
the Lacedaemonians, not only in this, but in many other things, were 
most commodious enemies to the Athenians to war withal. For being 
of most different humours, the one swift, the other slow, the one ad- 
venturous, the other timorous, the Lacedaemonians gave them great 
advantage, especially when their greatness was by sea. This was 
evident in the l^yracusians, who being like them in condition, warred 
best against them. 

XCVII. The Atlienians, upon this news, made ready notwith- 
standing twenty galleys, and called an assembly, one then presently 
in the place called Pnyz, where they were wont to assemble at other 
times,* in which having deposed the four hundred, they decreed the 
sovereignty to the five thousand, of which number were all such to be 
as were charged with arms ; and from that time forward to pay 
no man for magistracy, with a penalty on the magistrate receiving the 
salary, to be held for an execrable person. There were also divers 

> See Liv. xxviii. 5. Now called tions, that in his days assemblies, called 
VOreo. by the Athenians Kvpiai UxXtitTiaiy were 

* Aristophanes, Acharn, 19, SO, men- wont to be held in this place. 
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other assemblies held afterwards, wherein they elected law-makers/ 
and enacted other things concerning the government. And now first, 
(at least in my time,) the Athenians seem Id have ordered their state 
aright ; which consisted now of a moderate temper, both of the few 
and of the many. And this was the first thing, that after so many 
misfortunes past, made the city ag^ain to raise her head. They de- 
creed also the recalling of Alcibiades, and those that were in exile 
with him ; and sending to him, and to the army at Samos, willed them 
to fall in hand with their business. 

XCVIII. In this change, Pisander and Alexicles, and such as 
were with them, and they that had been principal in the oligarchy, 
immediately withdrew themselves to Decelea ; Aristarchus alone 
(for it chanced that he had charge of the soldiers,) took with him cer« 
tein archers of the most barbarous,' and went with all speed to CEnoe. 
This was a fort of the Athenians, in the confines of Boeotia, and (for 
the loss tliat the Corinthians had received by the garrison of CEnoe,) 
was by voluntary Corinthians, and by some Boeotians by them called 
in to aid them, now besieged. Aristarchus, therefore, having treated 
with these, deceived those in CBnoe, and told them, that the city of 
Athens had compounded with the Lacedsemonians, and that they 
were to render up the place to the Boeotians, for that it was so condi- 
tioned in the agreement. Whereupon believing him, as one that had 
authority over the soldiery, and knowing nothing because besieged, 
upon security for their pass, they gave up the fort 80 the Boeotians 
received CBnoe ; and the oligarchy and sedition at Athens ceased. 

XCIX. About the same time of this summer, when none of those 
whom Tissaphernes, at his going to Aspendus, had substituted to 
pay the Peloponnesian navy at Miletus, did it ; and seeing neither the 
Phoenician fleet nor Tissaphernes came to them ; and seeing Philip, 
that was sent along with him, and also another, one Hippocrates, a 
Spartan, that was lying in Phaselis, had written to Mindarus, the 
genera], that the fleet was not to come at all, and in every thing Tissa- 
phernes abused them ; seeing also that Phamabazus had sent for 
them, and was willing, upon Uie coming to him of their fleet, for his 
own part also, as well as Tissaphernes, to cause the rest of the cities 
within his own province to revolt from the Athenians ; then at length 
Mindarus hoping for benefit by him, with good order and sudden 
warning, that the Athenians at Samos might not be aware of their 
setting forth, went into the Hellespont with seventy-three galleys, be- 
sides sixteen which the same summer were gone into the Hellespont 
before, and had overrun part of Chersonesus. But tossed with the 
winds, he was forced to put in at Icarus, and after he had staid there 
through ill weather some five or six days, he arrived at Chios. 

> The general way of appointing these thought to be grievoas, and regularly 

officers was by lot. Their number was to report such as ought to be continued 

one thousand and one. Their business or ought to be repeiSed. — See Smiih. 
was not, as the name Nomothet<r might ' Probably some of those senrants of 

imply, to make la^^s, since that belonged the state at Athens called roloraiy who 

to, the supreme power lodged in the were almost Barbarians, and sometimes 

people, but to inspect such as were al« were called Scythians, 
ready made, to reconsider such as were 
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C. Thrasyllus having been advertised of bis departure from Mile* 

tus, be also put to sea from Samos, with five and fifty sail, hasteoing 

to be in the Hellespont before him. But hearing that he was in Chios, 

and conceiving that he would stay there, he appointed spies to lie in 

iiCsbos, and in the continent over against it, that the fleet of the 

enemy might not remove without his knowledge ; and he himself 

going to Methymna, commanded provision to be made of meal, and 

other necessaries, intending if they staid there long to go from Lesbos 

and invade them in Chios. Withal, because Eresus was revolted 

from Lesbos, he purposed to go thither with his fleet, if he could, to 

take it in. For the most potent of the Methymnaean exiles had got 

into their society about fifty men of arms out of Cyme, and hired 

others out of the continent, and with their whole number, in all three 

hundred, having for their leader Anaxander,* a Theban, chosen in 

respect of their descent from the Thebans,* first assaulted Methymna, 

but beaten in the attempt by the Athenian garrison that came against 

them from Mityleue, and again in a skirmish without the city driven 

quite away, they passed by the way of the mountain to Eresus, and 

caused it to revolt. Thrasyllus therefore intended to go thither with 

his galleys,' and to assault it. At his coming, he found Tfarasybulus 

there also before him, with five galleys from Samos : for he had been 

advertised of the outlaws coming over ; but being too late to prevent 

them, he went to Eresus, and lay before it at anchor. Hither also 

came two galleys of Methymna, that were going home from the Hel« 

lespont ; so that they were in all threescore and seven sail, out of 

which they made an army, intending with engines, or any other way 

they could, to take Eresus by assault. 

CI. In the mean time IMindarus and the Peloponnesian fleet at 
Chios, when they had spent two days in victualling their galleys, and 
had received of the Chians three Chian tessaracostes,^ a man, on the 
third day put speedily off from Chios, and kept far from the shore, 
that they might not fall amongst the galleys at Eresus. And leaving 
Lesbos on the left hand, went to the continent side, and putting in at 
a haven in Craterei, belonging to the territory of Phocsea, and there 
dining, passed along the territory of Cyme, and came to Arginustt^ in 
the continent over against Mitylene, where they supped. From thence 
they put forth late in the night, and came to Harmatus, a place in 
the continent over against Methymna, and after dinner going a great 
pace by Lectus, Larissa, Hamaxitus, and other the towns in those 
parts, came before midnight to Rhtttium : this now is in Hellespont* 
But some of his galleys put in at Sigeum, and other places there* 
abouts. 

CII. The Athenians that lay with eighteen galleys at Sestus, knew 

> Anaxander,Bekker ; commonly pat < A tessaracoste seems to have been 

Anaxarchus. a coin amongst the Chians, and the for- 

< See a long note on this in Mitford's tieth part of some other greater coin * 

Greece, ch xix. sec. 8. bat the exact value is not known. 

* iir' aifrr^v irdaaig raig vavaly Bek- * According to Strabo, Arginusse 

ker. Duker omits waaaiQ raig, Thra- were small islands near to the continent, 
syllus sailing to it with all his ships. 
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other aasembliea held afterwardsi wherein they r jnt by (he Una, 
and enacted other things conceniing the goreni' oy the tn&ny whicfi 
(at least iii my time,) the Athenians seem lo the same night, io all 
aright; which consisted now of a moderat jnesus towards £leeu9, 
and of the many. And this was the fir j decline the Seet of the 
Biisfurtunes past, made the dty agaip .een galleys that lay at Aby- 
creed also Ine recalling of Alcibiad' rrom the fleet of their friends 
with him ; and sending lo bim, ani* ,y tliat they went not otit) but in 
to fall in hand with their banner dect with Mindarus, and chased by 
XCVIII. la this changa, ' put the moat of them got to the cunti- 
were with them, and tbay ^^ four of the hindmost were taken near 
immediately withdraw Ir^^oesians took one with the men in her 
(for it chanced that hs *^ ^^^uod at the temple of Protesilaus, and two 
tain archers of the mr- y'^ set fire on a fourth abandoned upon the 
This was a fort of '; -^ 

the loss diat the .^^ ^Acy besieged Elseus the same day with those 
was b^ volimtr^'^^f^^liicti were with them, and with the rest, bein|; 
ID to aid the'^'/i^l^core and six sail. But seeing it would not yield, 
with these j^^^Abyrfus. 

Atheu C^^i who had been deceived by their spies, and not ima- 

were t- ^vSeaem^'i fleet could have gone by without their know- 

tioDP ^f^^^jjended at leisure the assault of Eresus, when now they 

But' /trt^iver^ gone, immediately left Ereaus, and hasted to the 

iiF S*^ Hellespont. By the way they took two galleys of the 

r ^^^^ani, that having ventured into the main more boldly in 

f^^^tbe enemy than the rest had done, chanced to light upon the 

t^l'^thc Athenians; and the next day they came to Elnus and 

^ and thither from Imbnis came to them those other galleys that 

^Jl%caped from the enemy ; and here they spent five days in prepa- 

*J«i fo'' * battle. 

CiV. After this, they fought in this manner. The Athenians went 
uthe shore, ordering their galleys one by one, towards Sestus; but 
ttts Peloponnesians also, when tliey saw this, brought out their fleet 
against them from Abydus. Being sure to fight, they drew out their 
fleets in length, the Athenians along the shore of Chersonesus, begin. 
Ding at Idacus, and reaching as far as Arrhianae, threescore and six- 
teen galleys; and the Peloponnesians, from Abydus to Dardanus, 
(fareescorc and eight galleys.* in the right wing of the Peloponne- 
sians were the Syracusians, in the other Mindarus himself, and those 
galleys that were nimblest. Amongst the Athenians, Tlirasyllus had 
the left wing, and Thrasybulus the right; but the rest of (he com- 
manders every one the place assigned him. Now the Peloponnesians 
laboured to give the first onset, and with their left wing to overreach 
the right wing of the Athenians, and keep them from going out, and 
to drive those in the middle to the shore, which was near; the Athe- 

' iiri r^c 'Ifi/Spou rai AquvDu, Bek- ' Accordiiig to Bekker: the Atb&- 

ker. IttI Tin rijriipov rai Aiiiivov, Du- nians la Bome other editions ere repre- 

ker. The g'sater number of thim efl- ceuted aa having sixly-iii ; Ihe Pelopon- 

caped to Imbrui and I^eianoa. nesiaas eighly.eix. 
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▼ho perceifed it, where the enemy went about to cut off their 

put forth the same way that they did, and out-went them ; 

t wing of the Athenians was also gone forward by this time, 

loint called Cynos-sema.* By means of this, that part of 

N was in the midst became both weak and divided, espe- 

Ts was the less fleet; and the sharp and ans^uiar figure 

ut Cynos-sema took away the sight of what passed 

at were on the other side, 
^ponnesians therefore charging this middle part, botli 
^w ^-Alleys to the dry land, and being far superior in tight, 

I .ter them, and assaulted them on the shore. And to help 

«iither was Thrasybulus able, who was in the right wing, for 
multitude of the enemies that pressed him ; nor Thrasyllus in the 
wft wing, both because he could not see what was done for the pro- 
montory of Cynos-sema, and because also he was kept from it by the 
Syracusians and others lying upon his hands, no fewer in number than 
themselves. Till at last the Peloponnesians, bold upon their victory, 
chasing some one galley, some another, fell into some disorder, in a 
part of their army. And then those about Thrasybulus, having ob- 
served that the opposite galleys sought now no more to go beyond 
them, turned upon them, and fighting, put them presently to (light. 
And having also cut off from the rest of the Beet such galleys of the 
Peloponnesians of that part that had the victory, as were scattered 
abroad, some they assaulted, but the greatest number they put into 
affright unfoughten. The Syracusians also, whom those about Thra- 
syllus had already caused to shrink when they saw the rest fly, fled 
outright. 

CVI. This defeat being given, and the Peloponnesians having for 
the most part escaped, first to the river Meidius,^ and afterwards to 
Abydus ; though the Athenians took but few of their galleys, (for the 
narrowness of the Hellespont afforded to the enemy a short retreat,) 
yet the victory was the most seasonable to them that could be. For 
having till this day stood in fear of the Peloponnesian navy, both for 
the loss which they had received by little and little, and also for their 
great loss in Sicily, they now ceased either to accuse themselves or to 
think highly any longer of the naval power of their enemies. The 
galleys they took were these : eight of Chios, five of Corinth, of Am- 
bracia two, and two of Bceotia ; of Leucas, Laconia, Syracuse, and 
Pellene, one apiece. Of their own they lost fifteen. When they had 
set up a trophy in the promontory of Cynos-sema, and taken up the 
wrecks, and given truce to the enemy to fetch away the bodies of 
their dead, they presently sent away a galley with a messenger to 
carry news of the victory to Athens. The Athenians, upon the coming 
in of this galley, hearing of their unexpected good fortune, were en- 
couraged much after their loss in Euboea, and after their sedition, and 
conceived that their estate might yet keep up, if they plied the busi- 
ness courageously. 

> Called by Diodorus and others, (he * Meidius, Bekker; commonly put 
sepulchre of Hecuba. See Eurip. He- Pydius. 
Cuba, 1270. 
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that the Peloponoesians were entering the Hellespont by the fires, 
by those which their own watchmen put up, and by the many which 
appeared on the enemy's shore, and therefore the same night, in all 
haste, as they were, kept the shore of Chersonesus towards Elaeus, 
desiring to get out into the wide sea, and to decline the fleet of the 
enemy ; and went out unseen of those sixteen galleys that lay at Aby- 
dus, (though these had warning before from the fleet of their friends 
that came on to watch them narrowly that they went not out) but in 
the morning, being in sight of the fleet with Mindarus, and chased by 
him, they could not all escape, but the most of them got to the conti* 
nent, and into Lemnos;* only four of the hindmost were taken near 
Elaeus ; whereof the Peloponnesians took one with the men in her 
that had run herself on ground at the temple of Protesilaus, and two 
other without the men^ and set fire on a fourth abandoned upon the 
shore of Imbrus. 

CHI. After this, they besieged Elaeus the same day with those 
galleys of Abydus which were with them, and with the rest, being 
now altogether fourscore and six sail. But seeing it would not yield, 
they went away to Abydus. 

The Athenians who had been deceived by their spies, and not ima- 
gining that the enemy's fleet could have gone by without their know- 
ledge, and attended at leisure the assault of Eresus, when now they 
knew they were gone, immediately left Eresus, and hasted to the 
defence of Hellespont. By the way they took two galleys of the 
Peloponnesians, that having ventured into the main more boldly in 
following the enemy than the rest had done, chanced to light upon the 
fleet of the Athenians; and the next day they came to Elaeus and 
staid, and thither from Imbrus came to them those other galleys that 
had escaped from the enemy ; and here they spent five days in prepa- 
ration for a battle. 

CIV. After this, they fought in this manner. The Athenians went 
by the shore, ordering their galleys one by one, towards Sestus; but 
the Peloponnesians also, when they saw this, brought out their fleet 
against them from Abydus. Being sure to fight, they drew out their 
fleets in length, the Athenians along the shore of Chersonesus, begin- 
ning at Idacus, and reaching as far as Arrhianae, threescore and six- 
teen galleys; and the Peloponnesians, from Abydus to Dardanus, 
threescore and eight galleys.' In the right wing of the Peloponne- 
sians were the Syracusians, in the other Mindarus himself, and those 
galleys that were nimblest. Amongst the Athenians, Thrasyllus had 
the left wing, and Thrasybulus the right; but the rest of the com« 
manders every one the place assigned him. Now the Peloponnesians 
laboured to give the first onset, and with their left wing to overreach 
the right wing of the Athenians, and keep them from going out, and 
to drive those in the middle to the shore, which waa near ; the Athe- 

* lirl r^c *I/ij3pov jcai Afifivov, Bek" ^ According to Bekker: the Athe- 

ker. ini r^c i^Trfipov Kai Artfivov, Du- nians is some other editions are repre- 

ker. The greater number of them es- seuted as having sixty-5ix j the Pelopoo- 

caped to Imbrus and Lemnos. nesians eighty-six. 
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niaos, who percei? ed it, where the enemy went about to cut off their 
way out, put forth the same way that they did, and out-went them ; 
but the left wing of the Athenians was also gone forward by this time, 
beyond the point called Cynos-sema.* By means of this, that part of 
the fleet which was in the midst became both weak and divided, espe- 
cially when theirs was the less fleet; and the sharp and angular figure 
of the place about Cynos-sema took away the sight of what passed 
there from those that were on the other side. 

CV. The Peloponnesians therefore charging this middle part, both 
drove their galleys to the dry land, and being far superior in tight, 
went out after them, and assaulted them on the shore. And to help 
them, neither was Thrasybulus able, who was in the right wing, for 
the multitude of the enemies that pressed him ; nor Thrasyllus in the 
left wing, both because he could not see what was done n)r the pro- 
montory of Cynos-sema, and because also he was kept from it by the 
Syracusians and others lying upon his hands, no fewer in number than 
themselves. Till at last the Peloponnesians, bold upon their victory, 
chasing some one galley, some another, fell into some disorder, in a 
part of their army. And then those about Thrasybulus, having ob- 
served that the opposite galleys sought now no more to go beyond 
them, turned upon them, and fighting, put them presently to flight. 
And having also cut off from the rest of the fleet such galleys of the 
Peloponnesians of that part that had the victory, as were scattered 
abroad, some they assaulted, but the greatest number they put into 
affright unfoughten. The Syracusians also, whom those about Thra- 
syllus had already caused to shrink when they sa'w the rest fly, fled 
outright. 

CVI. lliis defeat being given, and the Peloponnesians having for 
the most part escaped, first to the river Mcidiiis,' and afterwards to 
Abydus ; though the Athenians took but few of their galleys, (for the 
narrowness of the Hellespont afforded to the enemy a short retreat,) 
yet the victory was the most seasonable to them that could be. For 
having till this day stood in fear of the Peloponnesian navy, both for 
the loss which they had received by little and little, and also for their 
great loss in Sicily, they now ceased either to accuse themselves or to 
think highly any longer of the naval power of their enemies. The 
galleys they took were these : eight of Chios, five of Corinth, of Am- 
bracia two, and two of Bceotia ; of Leucas, Laconia, Syracuse, and 
Pellene, one apiece. Of their own they lost fifteen. When they had 
set up a trophy in the promontory of Cynos-sema, and taken up the 
wrecks, and given truce to the enemy to fetch away the bodies of 
their dead, they presently sent away a galley with a messenger to 
carry news of the victory to Athens. The Athenians, upon the coming 
in of this galley, hearing of their unexpected good fortune, were en- 
couraged much after their loss in Euboea, and after their sedition, and 
conceived that their estate might yet keep up, if they plied the busi- 
ness courageously. 

> Called by Diodorus ami others, (he * Meidius, Bekker; commonly put 
sepulchre of Hecuba. See Eurip. H©- Pydius. 
Cuba, 1270. 
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CVIL The fovrtfa dny ftftar this battle, the AtheuaM that werm m 
8ej|4o», baTiog hastily prepared their fleet, went to Cjzicus, which 
was reTolted ; aod espyiog, as they passed by, the eight galleys cosm 
from ByzantittiD, ridiag under Harpagioin aad Priapos, set apcM 
them, and hsTiog also overcome those that came to their aid from the 
hnd, took them. Hien coming to Cyzicus, being an open town, they 
brought it again into their own power, and levied a sum of mooey 
amongst them. The Peloponnesians in the mean tioie going from 
Abydusto Klaeus, recovered as many of their galleys formerly taken 
as remained whole. The rest the lileusians had burnt They also 
sent Hippocrates and Eptdes into Euboea, to fetch away the fleet thai 
was there. 

CVIII. About the same time also returned Alcibiades to Samoa 
with his thirteen galleys from Caunus and Pbaselis, reporting that he 
had diverted the Fhcenician fleet from coming to the Peloponnesiann, 
and that he had inclined Tissaphernes to the friendship of the Athe- 
nians, more than he was before. Thence manning out nine galleys 
more, he exacted a great sum of money of the Halicamasseaits, and 
fortified Cos. Being now almost autumn, he returned to Samos.' The 
Pelofionnesians being now in Hellespont, the Antandrians (who are 
.Silolianf,) received into the city men of arms from Abydus by land 
through mount Ida, upon injury that had been done them by Arsaces, 
n deputy-lieutenant or Tissaphernes. This Arsaces having feigned a 
fH'rtain war, not declared against whom, had formerly called out the 
chiefost of the Delians (the which in hallowing of Delos by the Athe- 
nians were turned out, and had planted themselves in Adramyttium,) 
to go with him to this war. And when under colour of amity and. 
confederacy he had drawn them out, he observed a time when they 

1 ** After this, for some time every made him a continual terror both to 
thing fucceeded so well under AIci- forei^ and domestic enemies. Yet 
hiades and his active colleagues, that now ne persevered to serve his country 
the Lacednroonians, having received bv caballing in their favour, and ad- 
several defeats both by land and sea, vising them on critical occasions. Yet 
and lost two hundred ships, were again all In vain : Lysander was soon made 
necessitated to sue for peace. After master of the Peineufs and of Athens, 
such great services, Alcibiades returned Alcibiades retired into Phr>gia, and 
triumphant to Athens. The whole city was handsomely supported by the 
flocked down to tlie Peir«us to meet bounty of his friend Pliarnabazus; wlio 
him. All strove to get a sight of AIci- however was wrought upon at last, by 
blades ; they caressed him, crowned the joint solicitations of his enemies, 
him, cursed the authors of his exile, and the plea of its necessity for the ser- 
and hurried him away to an assembly vice of the king, to undertake his de- 
of the people. There he harangued struction. The agents of Pharnabazns 
them for a time ; then stopped and shed durst not attempt him in an open man- 
tears in abundance ; then harangued ner, but set fire to his house by night, 
them again. In short they undid all By throwing in clothes to damp the 
they had ever done against him; and flames, he got out safe. The Barbarians 
Alcibiades for a time was all in all at soon spied him, shot him to death with 
Athens. Yet, in subsequent commands, arrows and darts, then cut ofi'bis head, 
he happened not to be successful ; a and carried it to Pharnabazus. 1 shall 
crime which his countrymen very seldom only add, that he was but .forty years 
forgave. He became a second time an old when he was thus destroyed.*' — 
exile from Athens. His great abilities Smith, 
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were at dinner, and having hemmed them in with his own soldiers, 
murdered them with darts. And therefore for this act*s sake, fearing 
lest he might do some unlawful prank against them also, and for that 
he had otherwise done them injury, they cast his garrison out of their 
citadel. 

CIX. Tissaphernes hearing of this, (being the act of the Pelopon* 
nesians, as well as that at IVliletus, or that at Cnidos ; for in those 
cities his garrisons had also been cast out in the same manner,) and 
conceiving that he was deeply charged to them, and fearing lest they 
should do him some other hurt ;' and withal not enduring that Phar- 
nabazus should receive them, and with less time and cost speed better 
against the Athenians than he had done, resolved to make a journey 
to them in the Hellespont, both to complain of what was done at 
Antandrus, and to clear himself of his accusations, the best he could, 
as well concerning the Phoenician fleet, as other matters. And Arst 
putting in at Kphcsus, he offered sacrifice to Diana.' 

When the winter following this summer shall be ended, the one and 
twentieth year [of this war] shall be complete. 

> For the reasons why Tissaphernes eydides. The adjustment of time an- 
was thus afraid, see chap. 78, &c. nexcd seems plainly to have been made 

> Here breaks oflf abruptly the His- by another htind, ^Smith, 
tory of the Peloponnesian war, by Tbu- 



THE END. 
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